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CHAPTER    LXXXVIL 

FROM  THE  COMMENCEMENT  OP  THE  SACRED  WAR  TO  THAT 

OF  THE  OLYNTHIAN  WAR. 

IT  has  been  recounted  in  the  preceding  chapter,  how  Philip,  during 
the  continuance  of  the  Social  War,  aggrandised  himself  in  Mace- 
donia and  Thrace  at  the  expense  of  Athens,  by  the  acquisition 
of  Amphipolis,  Pydna,  and  Potidasa — the  two  last  actually  taken 
from  her,  the  first  captured  only  under  false  assurances  held  out 
to  her  while  he  was  besieging  it :  how  he  had  farther  strengthened 
Iiimself  by  enlisting  Olynthus  both  as  an  ally  of  his  own,  and  as 
an  enemy  of  the  Athenians.  He  had  thus  begun  the  war  against 
Athens,  usually  spoken  of  as  the  war  about  Amphipolis,  which 
lasted  without  any  formal  peace  for  twelve  years.  The  resistance 
opposed  by  Athens  to  these  his  first  aggressions  had  been  faint 
and  inefiective — partly  owing  to  embarrassments.  But  the  Social 
War  had  not  yet  terminated,  when  new  embarrassments  and  com- 
plications, of  a  far  more  formidable  nature,  sprang  up  elsewhere — 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Sacred  War,  rending  the  very  entrails 
of  the  Hellenic  world,  and  profitable  only  to  the  indefatigable 
aggressor  in  Macedonia. 

The  Amphiktyonic  assembly,  which  we  shall  now  find  exalted 
into  an  inauspicious  notoriety,  was  an  Hellenic  institu-  Cftuawof 
tion  ancient  and  venerable,  but   rarely  invested  with  warAhe 
practical  eflSciency.      Though  political  by  occasion,  it  ^c^H^''^" 
was  relij^ous  in  its  main  purpose,  associated  with  the  »^^'^- 
worship  of  Apollo  at  Delphi  and  of  Dcmeter  at  Thcrmopylee.     Its 
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assemblies  were  held  twice  annually — in  spring  at  Delphi,  in 
autumn  at  Thermopylae;  while  in  every  fourth  year  it  presided 
at  the  celebration  of  the  great  Pythian  festival  near  Delphi,  or 
appointed  persons  to  preside  in  its  name.  It  consisted  of  deputies 
called  Hieromnemones  and  Pylagorae,  sent  by  the  twelve  ancient 
nations  or  fractions  of  the  Hellenic  name,  who  were  recognised 
as  its  constituent  body :  Thessalians,  Boeotians,  Dorians,  lonians, 
Perrhaebians,  Magnetcs,  Lokrians,  (Etaeans  or  ^nianes,  Achaeans, 
Malians,  Phokians,  Dolopes.  These  were  the  twelve  nations,  sole 
partners  in  the  Amphiktyonic  sacred  rites  and  meetings :  each 
nation,  small  and  great  alike,  having  two  votes  in  the  decision 
and  no  more ;  and  each  city,  small  and  great  alike,  contributing 
equally  to  make  up  the  two  votes  of  that  nation  to  which  it 
belonged.  Thus  Sparta  counted  only  as  one  of  the  various  com- 
munities forming  the  Dorian  nation :  Athens,  in  like  manner  in 
the  Ionian,  not  superior  in  rank  to  Erythrae  or  Priene.^ 

That  during  the  preceding  century,  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly 
^m"Snt  ^^^  meddled  rarely,  and  had  never  meddled  to  any  im- 
brought  portant  purpose,  in  the  political  aflFairs  of  Greece — is 
MBembiy,  proved  by  the  fact  that  it  is  not  once  mentioned  either 
Thebea  in  the  history  of  Thucydides,  or  in  the  Hellenica  of 
^urSu  Xenophon.  But  after  the  humiliation  of  Sparta  at 
Leuktra,  this  great  religious  convocation  of  the  Hellenic  world, 
after  long  torpor,  began  to  meet  for  the  despatch  of  business. 
Unfortunately  its  manifestations  of  activity  were  for  the  most  part 
abusive  and  mischievous.  Probably  not  long  after  the  battle  of 
Leuktra,  though  we  do  not  know  the  precise  year — the  Thcbans 
exhibited  before  the  Amphiktyons  an  accusation  against  Sparta, 
for  having  treacherously  seized  the  Kadmeia  (the  citadel  of 
Thebes)  in  a  period  of  profound  peace.  Sentence  of  condemnation 
was  pronounced  against  her,*  together  with  a  fine  of  500  talents, 
doubled  after  a  certain  interval  of  non-payment  The  act  here 
put  in  accusation  was  indisputably  a  gross  political  wrong;  and 
a  pretence,  though  a  very  slight  pretence,  for  bringing  political 
wrong  under  cognizance  of  the  Amphiktyons,  might  be  found  in 
the  tenor  of  the  old  oath  taken  by  each  included  city.^  Still,  every 
one  knew  that  for  generations  past,  the  assembly  had  taken  no 
actual  cognizance  of  political  wrong ;  so  that  both  trial  and 
sentence  were  alike  glaring  departures  from  understood  Grecian 


*  -^schin6«,  De  Fols.  Lcgat.  p.  280.  c. 
3C.  For  particulars  respecting  the  Am- 
phiktyonic assembly,  see  the  treatise  of 
Tittman,  Ueber  den  Amphiktyoniachen 


Bund,  p.  37,  45,  seqq. 

*  Diodor.  xvi.  23-29;  Justin,  viii.  1. 

*  uEschinCa,  De  Fals.  Leg.  p.  279.  c. 
35: 
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custom — proving  only  the  humiliation  of  Sparta  and  the  inso- 
lence of  Thebes.  The  Spartans  of  course  did  not  submit  to  pay, 
nor  were  there  any  means  of  enforcement  against  them.  No  prac- 
tical effect  followed  therefore,  except  (probably)  the  exclusion  of 
Sparta  firom  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly — as  well  as  from  the 
Delphian  temple  and  the  Pythian  games.  Indirectly,  however, 
the  example  was  most  pernicious,  as  demonstrating  that  the  autho- 
rity of  a  Pan-hellenic  convocation,  venerable  from  its  religious 
antiquity,  could  be  abused  to  satisfy  the  political  antipathies  of  a 
dingle  leading  state. 

In  the  year  357  b.c.,  a  second  attempt  was  made  by  Thebes  to 
employ  the  authority  of  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly  as  b.c.  357. 
a  means  of  crushing  her  neighbours  the  Phokians.     The  jj^^^^^ 
latter  had  been,  from  old  time,  border-enemies  of  the  "jg**™*  ^^^'^ 
Thebans,  Lokrians,  and  Thessalians.     Until  the  battle  ThePho-* 
of  Leuktra,  they  had  foufi^ht  as  allies  of  Sparta  a£:ainst  condemned 

and  heavily 

Thebes,  but  had  submitted  to  Thebes  after  that  battle,  fined. 
and  had  continued  to  be  her  allies,  though  less  and  less  cordial, 
until  the  battle  of  Mantineia  and  the  death  of  Epaminondas.^ 
Since  that  time,  the  old  antipathy  appears  to  have  been  rekindled, 
especially  on  the  part  of  Thebes.  Irritated  against  the  Phokians 
probably  as  having  broken  off  from  a  sworn  alliance,  she  deter- 
mined to  raise  against  them  an  accusation  in  the  Amphiktyonic 
assembly.  As  to  the  substantive  ground  of  accusation,  we  find 
different  statements.  According  to  one  witness,  they  were  accused 
of  having  cultivated  some  portion  of  the  Kirrhaean  plain,  conse- 
crated from  of  old  to  Apollo ;  according  to  another,  they  were 
charged  with  an  aggressive  invasion  of  Boeotia ;  while  according 
to  a  third,  the  war  was  caused  by  their  having  carried  off 
Theano,  a  married  Theban  woman.  Pausanias  confesses  that  he 
cannot  distinctly  make  out  what  was  the  allegation  against  them.' 
Assisted  by  the  antipathy  of  the  Thessalians  and  Lokrians,  not 
less  vehement  than  her  own,  Thebes  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
sentence  of  condemnation  against  the  Phokians.     A  fine  was  im- 

cmn  renun  potirentur,  secundam  for- 
tunam  imbecillo  animo  ferentes,  victos 
armis  Lacedsemonios  et  Phocenses,  quaai 
parva  Bupplicia  c«dibus  et  rapinis  luia- 
aent,  apud  commune  Grgccieo  concilium 
Buperbe  accuaaverunt.  Lacedaimoniia 
crimini  datum,  quod  arcem  Thebanam 
induciarum  tempore  occupassont;  Pho- 
censibuB,  quod  Boeotiam  depopulati 
essent ;  prorsus  quasi  post  arma  et 
bellum  locum  legibus  reliquiaaent." 

B  2 


^  Compare  Xenoph.  Hellen.  yi.  5,  23, 
and  Tii.  5,  4.  About  the  feud  of  the 
Theaaallans  and  Phokiana,  see  Herodot. 
Tii  176,  yilL  27;  JBschinds,  De  Fals. 
Leg.  p.  289.  c.  43-— of  the  Lokrians  and 
Phokums,  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ill.  5,  3; 
Panaanias,  iii.  9,  4. 

'  Diodor.  xvi.  23;  Justin,  viii.  1 ; 
Paiuaniafl,  x.  2,  1  ;  Duria  ap.  Athe- 
naeum, ziii.  p.  560,  Justin  says,  *'  Causa 
etorigo  hi:gu8  mali,  Thebanl  faere;  qui 
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posed  upon  them  ;  of  what  amount,  we  are  not  told,  but  so  heavy 
as  to  be  far  beyond  their  means  of  payment 

It  was  thus  that  the  Thebans,  who  had  never  been  able  to 
B.0.357.  attach  to  themselves  a  poweriiil  confederacy  such  as 
J^wJ^paw  ^^^*  which  formerly  held  its  meetings  at  Sparta,  sup- 
sJraur"  plied  the  deficiency  by  abusing  their  ascendency  in  the 
SSito^^  Amphiktyonic  assembly  to  procure  vengeance  upon  poli- 
Apouo.  tical  enemies.  A  certain  time  was  allowed  for  liquidating 
the  fine,  which  the  Phokians  had  neither  means  nor  inclination  to 
do.  Complaint  of  the  feet  was  then  made  at  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Amphiktyons,  when  a  decisive  resolution  was  adopted,  and 
engraven  along  with  the  rest  on  a  column  in  the  Delphian  temple, 
to  expropriate  the  recusant  Phokians,  and  consecrate  all  their 
territory  to  Apollo — as  Kirrha  with  its  fertile  plain  had  been 
treated  two  centuries  before.  It  became  necessary,  at  the  same 
time,  for  the  maintenance  of  consistency  and  equal  dealing,  to 
revive  the  mention  of  the  previous  fine  still  remaining  unpaid  by 
the  Lacedaemonians ;  against  whom  it  was  accordingly  proposed  to 
pass  a  vote  of  something  like  excommunication. 

Such  impending  dangers,  likely  to  be  soon  realized  under  the 
Insolation  instigation  of , Thebes,  excited  a  resolute  spirit  of  resist- 
wiS?u^*"  3.nce  among  the  Phokians.  A  wealthy  and  leading 
iS\'omcinB  citizen  of  the  Phokian  town  Ledon,  named  Philomelus 
their  leader,  g^^  q{  Thcotimus,  stood  forward  as  the  head  of  this 
sentiment,  setting  himself  energetically  to  organize  means  for  the 
preservation  of  Phokian  liberty  as  well  as  property.  Among  his 
assembled  countrymen,  he  protested  against  the  gross  injustice  of 
the  recent  sentence,  amercing  them  in  an  enormous  sum  exceeding 
their  means ;  when  the  strip  of  land,  wbere  they  were  alleged  to 
have  trespassed  on  the  property  of  the  god,  was  at  best  narrow  and 
insignificant  Nothing  was  left  now  to  avert  from  them  utter 
ruin,  except  a  bold  front  and  an  obstinate  resistance ;  which  he 
(Philomelus)  would  pledge  himself  to  conduct  with  success,  if  they 
would  entrust  him  with  full  powers.  The  Phokians  (he  contended) 
were  the  original  and  le^timate  administrators  of  the  Delphian 
temple — a  privilege  of  which  they  had  been  wrongfully  dispos- 
sessed by  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly  and  the  Delphians.  "  Let 
us  reply  to  our  enemies  (he  urged)  by  re-asserting  our  lost  rights 
and  seizing  the  temple  ;  we  shall  obtain  support  and  countenance 
from  many  Grecian  states,  whose  interest  is  the  same  as  our  own 
to  resist  the  unjust  decrees  of  the  Amphiktyons.^     Our  enemies 

^  Diodor.  zvi.  23,  24;  PauBomas,  z.  2,  1. 
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the  Thebans  (he  added)  are  plotting  the  seizure  of  the  temple  for 
themselves,  through  the  corrupt  connivance  of  au  Araphiktyonic 
majority :  let  us  anticipate  and  prevent  their  injustice/'  * 

Here  a  new  question  was  raised,  respecting  the  right  of  presi- 
dency over  the  most  venerated  sanctuary  in  Greece;  a  (Wgtionof 
question  fraught  with  ruin  to  the  peace  of  the  Hellenic  JjJfJjJSJ^ 
world.     The  claim  of  the  Phokians  was  not  a   mere  J^^*"^ 
iSction,  but  founded  on  an  ancient  reality,  and  doubtless  ~oi*i  >^( 

of  tilfl 

believed  by  themselves  to  be  just     Delphi  and  its  inhabi-  Mjokians 
tants  were  originally  a  portion  of  the  Phokian  name,  ofthe  nei- 
In  the  Homeric  Catalogue,  which  Philomelus  emphati-  the'Sm- 
cally  cited,  it  stands  enumerated  among  the  Phokians  ^    ^^*'°*' 
commanded  by  Schedius  and  Epistrophus,   under   the   name   of 
the  "  rocky  Pytho  " — a  name  still  applied  to  it  by  Herodotus.* 
The  Delphians  had  acquired  sufficient  force  to  sever  themselves 
from  their  Phokian  brethren — to  stand  out  as  a  community  by 
themselves — and  to  assume  the  lucrative  privilege  of  administering 
the  temple  as  their  own  peculiar.     Their  severance  had  been  iSrst 
brought  about,  and  their  pretensions  as  administrators  espoused, 
by  Sparta,'  upon  whose  powerful  interest  they  mainly  depended. 
But  the  Pholuans  had  never  ceased  to  press  their  claim,  and  so  far 
was  the  dispute  from  being  settled  against  them,  even  in  450  B.C., 
that  they  then  had  in  their  hands  the  actual  administration.     The 
Spartans  despatched  an  army  for  the  express  purpose  of  taking  it 
away  from  them  and  transferring  it  to  the  Delphians ;  but  very 


'  That  tliis  design,  imputed  to  the 
Thebans,  was  a  part  of  the  case  made 
oat  by  the  Phokians  for  themselves,  we 
may  feel  assured  from  the  passage  in 
Demosthenes,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  347.  s.  22. 
Demosthenes  charges  .^lischinds  with 
bsTing  made  false  promises  and  state- 
ments to  the  Athenian  assembly,  on 
returning  from  his  en^MSsy  in  346  b.g. 
Machines  told  the  Athenians  (so  De- 
uiosthends  affirms)  that  he  had  per- 
Boaded  Philip  to  oat  altogether  in  the 
interest  and  policy  of  Athens ;  that  the 
Athenians  would  presently  see  Thebes 
besieged  by  Philip,  and  the  Boeotian 
towns  restored ;  and  furthermore,  r^  0t^ 
8i  T«b  xp^f^'"^^  9l(nrparr6fitya,  oir  wapit 
^0K€tfy,  kkXii  vofMb  Brifiaiay  r&y 
&ov\fv(rdyr€0y  rtiv  KardKri^tv 
rov  ttpov'  9tSd(rK*iy  nrcbp  ainhs  f<pri 
rhy  ^iXtinroy  5ti  ohS^y  tirroy  ^crc/S^- 
Kaffiy  ol  fi40ov\€VK6T€S  r&y 
Talf  X* P^^  wpa^dyrtay,  iral  9i«b 
favra  xp^f^o^  kean^  robs  0t}i3a/ovf  iwi- 


ittKTipvx^ycu. 

How  £Etr  uEschin^  really  promised  to 
the  Athenians  that  which  Demosthends 
here  alleges  him  to  have  promised — is 
a  matter  to  be  investigated  when  we 
arrive  at  the  transactions  of  the  year 
346  B.a  But  it  seems  to  me  cleai* 
that  the  imputation  (true  or  ^se) 
against  the  Thebans,  of  having  been 
themselves  in  conspiracy  to  seize  the 
tenu^le,  must  have  emanated  first  from 
thf  Phokians,  as  part  of  the  justifi- 
cation  of  their  own  proceedings.  If 
the  Thebans  ever  conceived  such  an 
idea,  it  must  have  been  before  the 
actual  occupation  of  the  temple  by  the 
Phokians ;  if  they  were  falsely  charged 
with  conceiving  it,  the  false  charge 
would  also  be  preferred  at  the  time. 
Demosthends  would  hardly  invent  it 
twelve  years  after  the  Phokian  occu- 
pation. 

*  Herodot.  i.  54. 

3  Strabo,  ix.  p.  423. 
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shortly  afterwards,  when  the  Spartan  forces  had  retired,  the 
Athenians  marched  thither,  and  dispossessed  the  Delphians,^ 
restoring  the  temple  to  the  Phokians.  This  contest  went  by  the 
name  of  the  Sacred  War.  At  that  time  the  Athenians  were 
masters  of  most  parts  of  Boeotia,  as  well  as  of  Megara  and  Pegae ; 
dnd  had  they  continued  so,  the  Phokians  would  probably  have  been 
sustained  in  their  administration  of  the  holy  place ;  the  rights  of 
the  Delphians  on  one  side,  against  those  of  the  Phokians  on  the 
other,  being  then  obviously  dependent  on  the  comparative  strengtli 
of  Athens  and  Sparta.  But  presently  evil  days  came  upon  Athens, 
so  that  she  lost  all  her  inland  possessions  north  of  Attica,  and 
could  no  longer  uphold  her  allies  in  Phokis.  The  Phokians  now 
in  fact  passed  into  allies  of  Sparta,  and  were  forced  to  reUnquish 
their  temple  management  to  the  Delphians ;  who  were  confirmed 
in  it  by  a  formal  article  of  the  peace  of  Nikias  in  421  b.c.,'  and 
retained  it  without  question,  under  the  recognised  Hellenic  supre- 
macy of  Sparta,  down  to  the  battle  of  Leuktra.  Even  then,  too, 
it  continued  undisturbed ;  since  Thebes  was  nowise  inclined  to 
favour  the  claim  of  her  enemies  the  Phokians,  but  was  on  the 
contrary  glad  to  be  assisted  in  crushing  them  by  their  rivals  the 
Delphians ;  who,  as  managers  of  the  temple,  could  materially 
contribute  to  a  severe  sentence  of  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly. 

We  see  thus  that  the  claim  now  advanced  by  Philomelus  was  not 
Acuvemea-  fictitious,  but  genuine,  and  felt  by  himself  as  well  as  by 
JJ'Siik^me.  other  Phokians  to  be  the  recovery  of  an  ancient  privilege, 
S^spSta?^  lost  only  through  superior  force.^  His  views  being 
from  ktaB*  heartily  embraced  by  his  countrj'men,  he  was  nominated 
He  MbSJ"**  general  with  full  powers.  It  was  his  first  measure  to  go 
SStiTbc  ^  Sparta,  upon  whose  aid  he  counted,  in  consequence 
Lokriana.  of  thc  hcavy  fiuc  which  still  stood  imposed  upon  her  by 
the  Amphiktyonic  sentence.  He  explained  his  views  privately  to 
King  Archidamus,  engaging,  if  the  Phokians  should  become 
masters  of  the  temple,  to  erase  the  sentence  and  fine  from  the 
column  of  record.  Archidataus  did  not  dare  to  promise  him 
public  countenance  or  support ;  the  rather,  as  Sparta  had  always 
been  the  chief  supporter  of  the  Delphian  presidency  (as  against  the 
Phokian)  over  the  temple.  But  in  secret  he  warmly  encouraged 
the  scheme ;  furnishing  a  sum  of  fifteen  talents,  besides  a  few 


»  Thucyd.  i.  12. 
2  Thucyd.  v.  18. 

'  Justin  (viii.  1)  takes  no  notice  of 
this  first  x>oaition  of  the  l^liokions  in 


regard  to  the  temple  of  Delphi.  He 
treats  them  as  if  they  had  been  de- 
spoilers  of  the  temple  even  at  first; 
"  velut  doo  irasccutos." 
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meicenaTy  soldiers,  towards  its  execution.  With  this  aid  Philo- 
melus  returned  home,  provided  an  equal  sum  of  fifteen  talents  from 
his  own  purse,  and  collected  a  body  of  peltasts,  Phokians  as  well 
as  strangers.  He  then  executed  his  design  against  Delphi,  at- 
tacking suddenly  both  the  town  and  the  temple,  and  capturing  them, 
as  it  would  appear^  with  little  opposition.  To  the  alarmed 
Delphians,  generally,  he  promised  security  and  good  treatment ; 
but  he  put  to  death  the  members  of  the  Gens  (or  Clan)  called 
Thrakidae,  and  seized  their  property :  these  men  constituted  one 
among  several  holy  Gentes,  leading  conductors  of  the  political  and 
religious  agency  of  the  place.*  It  is  probable,  that  when  thus 
suddenly  assailed,  they  had  sent  to  solicit  aid  from  their  neighbours 
the  Lokrians  o(  Amphissa ;  for  Philomelus  was  scarcely  in  posses- 
sion of  Delphi,  when  these  latter  marched  up  to  the  rescue.  He 
defeated  them  however  with  serious  loss,  and  compelled  them  to 
return  home. 

Thus  completely  successful  in  his  first  attempt,  Philomelus  lost 
no  time  in  announcing  solemnly  and  formally  his  real  phnomeins 
purpose.     He  proclaimed  that   he  had  come   only  to  Jj^^J^?*® 
resume  for  the  Phokians  their  ancient  rights  as  adminis-  levies  nu- 
trators ;  that  the  treasures  of  the  temple  should  be  safe  "^Jlf^"^'* 
and  respected  as  before  ;  that  no  impiety  or  illegality  of  «>nciiiaie 
any  kind  should  be  tolerated ;  and  that  the  temple  and  Mntiment 
its  oracle  would  be  opened,  as  heretofore,  for  visitors,  resiwctto 
sacrificers,  and  inquirers.     At  the  same  time,  well  aware  property. 
that  his  Lokrian  enemies  at  Amphissa  were  very  near,  he  woriddi-  ° 
erected  a  wall  to  protect  the  town  and  temple,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  hitherto  undefended — especially  its  western  side. 
He  farther  increased  his  levies  of  troops.     While  the  Phokians, 
inspirited  with  this  first  advantage,  obeyed  his  call  in  considerable 
numbers,  he  also  attracted  new  mercenaries  from  abroad  by  the 
ofler  of  higher  pay.     He  was  presently  at  the  head  of  5000  men, 
strong   enough  to  hold   a  difficult  post  like  Delphi  against  all 


*  EHodor.  xvi.  24.  'HesychiuB  (v. 
Acupplaiai)  mentions  another  phratry  or 
gens  at  Delphi,  called  Laphnada;.  See 
Wilhelm  Gbtte,  Das  Delphische  Orakel, 
p.  83.     Leipsic,  1839. 

It  ia  stated  by  Pausaniaa,  that  the 
Pbokiana  were  bent  upon  dealing  with 
Delphi  and  its  inhabitants  in  the  harsh- 
est manner;  intending  to  kill  all  the 
men  of  military  age,  to  sell  the  re- 
maining population  as  slaves,  and  to 
raze  the  whole   town  to  the  ground. 


Archidamus  king  of  Sparta  (according 
to  Pausanias)  induced  the  Phokians  to 
abandon  this  resolution  (Pausan.  iii. 
10,  4). 

At  what  moment  the  Phokians  over 
determined  on  this  step  —  or,  indeed, 
whether  they  ever  really  determined  on 
it — we  cannot  feel  any  certainty.  Nor 
can  we  decide  confidently,  whether  Pau- 
sanias borrowed  the  statement  from 
TheopompuB,  whom  he  quotes  a  little 
before. 
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immediate  attack.  But  being  still  anxious  to  appease  Grecian 
sentiment  and  avert  hostility,  he  despatched  envoys  to  all  the 
principal  states — not  merely  to  Sparta  and  Athens,  but  also  to  his 
enemy  Thebes.  His  envoys  were  instructed  to  oifer  solemn 
assurances,  that  the  Phokians  had  taken  Delphi  simply  to  reclaim 
their  paternal  right  of  presidency,  against  past  wrongful  usurpa- 
tion ;  that  they  were  prepared  to  give  any  security  required  by  the 
Hellenic  body,  for  strict  preservation  of  the  valuables  in  the  temple, 
and  to  exhibit  and  verify  ^all,  by  weight  and  number,  before 
examiners ;  that  conscious  of  their  own  rectitude  of  purpose,  they 
did  not  hesitate  to  entreat  positive  support  against  their  enemies,  or 
at  any  rate,  neutrality.* 

The  answers  sent  to  Philomelus  were  not  all  of  the  same  tenor. 
On  this  memorable  event,  the  sentiments  of  the  Grecian  world  were 
painfully  divided.  While  Athens,  Sparta,  the  Pcloponnesian 
Achaeans  and  some  other  states  in  Peloponnesus,  recognised  the 
possession  of  the  Phokians,  and  agreed  to  assist  them  in  retaining 
it — the  Thebans  and  Thessalians  declared  strenuously  against 
them,  supported  by  all  the  states  north  of  Boeotia,  Lokrians, 
Dorians,  -^nianes,  Phthiot-Achaeans,  Magnetes,  Perrhaebians, 
Athamanes,  and  Dolopes.  Several  of  these  last  were  dependents  of 
the   Thessalians,   and   followed   their   example;   many   of  them 


1  Diodor.  xvi.  27.  'Ofioius  8i  ko2 
irphs  rhs  iWas  riis  iviffrifiordras  twv 
Karh.  r^v  'EAActSa  Tr6\€wv  i,v4a'Tfi\fy, 
ivoKoyovfifvoSy  Srt  Karfi\Tjirrau  rovs 
A(K<poh$f  dv  Tois  Upo7s  }(piifiaffty  ivi' 
fiovktvwVf  &AA&  rrjs  rod  Upov  vpotrra- 
<rlas  &/u^i(r/3i7TcDv*  flvai  yhp  ^wK^wy 
ai)r^v  iBiay  iy  roTs  wdKaioTs  XP^^^^^ 
&voM(tyfi4yriy,  TSov  8i  xPVt^'^<^*'  t^** 
\6yoy  tipii  vaffi  rois''EWri<riy  i,voi<a(r€tv, 
KoX  r6v  r€  OToBfihy  Kcd  rhy  apidfihy  ruy 
dyaBrtfidrtoy  troifios  tlyai  7rapaZii6yai 
Tois  ^ovKofityois  i^trdCeiy.  *li^iov  8^,  &y 
ris  8i*  ix^P^^  ^  <p06vov  troX^fip  ^wkcDci, 
/icUicra  fi(v  ^ufifMtx^^f^y  ^l  ^  /*^  7€»  t^v 
Titrvxiay  iSiytiv, 

In  reference  to  the  engagement  taken 
by  Philomelus,  that  he  would  exhibit 
and  verify,  before  any  general  ilellenic 
examiners,  all  the  valuable  property  in 
the  Delphian  temple,  by  weight  and 
number  of  articles — the  reader  will  find 
interesting  matter  of  comparison  in  the 
Attic  Inscriptions,  No.  137-142,  vol.  i. 
of  Boeckh's  Corpus  Inscriptt.  Grsccarum 
— with  Boeckh's  valuable  commentary. 
These  are  the  records  of  the  numerous 
gold  and  silver  donatives,  preserved  in 
the   Parthenon,    handed    over  by  the 


treasurers  of  the  goddess  annually  ap- 
pointed, to  their  successors  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  from  one  Panathenaic  fes- 
tival to  the  next.  The  weight  of  each 
article  is  formally  recorded,  and  the 
new  articles  received  each  year  (^^€io) 
are  specified.  Where  an  article  is  trans- 
ferred without  being  weighed  {itrraS- 
fioy),  the  fact  is  noticed.  —  That  the 
precious  donative  in  the  Delphian 
temple  also,  were  carefully  weighed,  we 
may  judge  by  the  statement  of  Hero- 
dotus, that  the  golden  lion  dedicated  by 
KroGSus  had  lost  a  fraction  of  its  weight 
in  the  conflagration  of  the  building 
(Herodot.  i.  50). 

Pausanias  (x.  2,  1)  does  not  advert 
to  the  difference  between  the  first  and 
the  second  part  of  the  proceedings  of 
Philomelus  ;  first,  the  seizure  of  the 
temple,  without  any  spoliation  of  the 
treasure,  but  simply  upon  the  plea 
that  the  Phokians  had  the  best  right 
to  administer  its  afinirs ;  next,  the 
seizure  of  the  treasure  and  donatives  of 
the  temple — which  ho  came  to  after- 
wards, when  he  found  it  necessary  for 
defence. 


;hap.  Lxxxvn.     philomelus  at  Delphi.  9 

Qcnreover,  belonging  to  the  Amphiktyonic  constituency,  must  have 
aken  part  in  the  votes  of  condemnation  just  rescinded  by  the 
Phokians. 

We  may  clearly  see  that  it  was  not  at  first  the  intention  of 
Philomelus  or  his  Phokian  comrades  to  lay  hands  on  the  pwiomeiug 
property  of  the  Delphian  temple:  and  Philomelus,  S^uie 
vhile  taking  pains  to  set  himself  right  in  the  eyes  of  J^Scy***' 
jreece,  tried  to  keep  the  prophetic  agency  of  the  temple  ^^7^  of 
n  its  ordinary  working,  so  as  to  meet  the  exigences  of  ****  ^'**'*- 
acrificers  and  inquirers  as  before.  He  required  the  Pythian 
)riesteds  to  mount  the  tripod,  submit  herself  to  the  prophetic 
nspiration,  and  pronounce  the  word  thus  put  into  her  mouth,  as 
isual.  But  the  priestess — chosen  by  the  Delphians,  and  probably 
lerself  a  member  of  one  among  the  sacred  Delphian  Gentes — 
)b6tinately  refused  to  obey  him ;  especially  as  the  first  question 
rhich  he  addressed  concerned  his  own  usurpation,  and  his  chances 
)f  success  against  enemies.  On  his  injunctions,  that  she  should 
wophesy  according  to  the  traditional  rites — she  replied,  that  these 
'ites  were  precisely  what  he  had  just  overthrown  ;  upon  which  he 
aid  hold  of  her,  and  attempted  to  place  her  on  the  tripod  by  force. 
Subdued  and  frightened  for  her  own  personal  safety,  the  priestess 
exclaimed  involuntarily,  that  he  might  do  what  he  .chose.  Fhilo- 
nelus  gladly  tods:  this  as  an  answer  favourable  to  his  purpose. 
He  caused  it  to  be  put  in  writing  and  proclaimed,  as  an  oracle 
Tom  the  god,  sanctioning  and  licensing  his  designs.  He  convened 
I  special  meeting  of  his  partisans  and  the  Delphians  generally, 
f  herein  appeal  was  made  to  this  encoura^ng  answer,  as  warranting 
full  confidence  with  reference  to  the  impending  war.  So  it  was 
x)nstrued  by  all  around,  and  confirmatory  evidence  was  derived 
Tom  farther  signs  and  omens  occurring  at  the  moment.'  It  is 
jrobable  however  that  Philomelus  took  care  for  the  future  to  name 
I  new  priestess,  more  favourable  to  his  interest,  and  disposed  to 
leliver  oracular  answers  under  the  new  administrators  in  the  same 
nanner  as  under  the  old. 

Though  so   large  a  portion   of  the  Grecian   name  had  thus 
ledared  war  against  the  Phokians,  yet  none  at  first  Batuesor 
ippear  to   have  made  hostile  movements,  except  the  againBtthe 
joknans,  with  whom  irhilomelus  was  fully  competent  to  his  success. 
leaL     He  found  himself  strong  enough  to  overrun  and  plunder 
beir  territory,  engaging  in  some  indecisive  skirmishes.     At  first 

1  Diodor.  xvi.  25,  26,  27. 
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the  Lokrians  would  not  even  give  up  the  bodies  of  his  slain  soldiers 
for  burial,  alleging  that  sacrilegious  men  were  condemned  by  the 
general  custom  of  Greece  to  be  cast  out  without  sepulture.  Nor  , 
did  they  desist  from  their  refusal  until  he  threatened  retaliation 
towards  the  bodies  of  their  own  slain.^  So  bitter  was  the  exaspera- 
tion arising  out  of  this  deplorable  war  throughout  the  Hellenic  world  1 
Even  against  the  Lokrians  alone,  however,  Philomelus  soon  found 
himself  in  want  of  money,  for  the  payment  of  his  soldiery — native 
Phokians  as  well  as  mercenary  strangers.  Accordingly,  while  he 
still  adhered  to  his  pledge  to  respect  the  temple  property,  he  did 
not  think  himself  precluded  from  levying  a  forced  contribution  on 
the  properties  of  his  enemies,  the  wealthy  Delphian  citizens ;  and 
his  arms  were  soon  crowned  with  a  brilliant  success  against  the 
Lokrians,  in  a  battle  fought  near  the  Rocks  called  Phaedriades ;  a 
craggy  and  difficult  locality  so  close  to  Delphi,  that  the  Lokrians 
must  evidently  have  been  the  aggressors,  marching  up  with  a  view 
to  relieve  the  town.  They  were  defeated  with  great  loss,  both  in 
slain  and  in  prisoners  ;  several  of  them  only  escaping  the  spear  of 
the  enemy  by  casting  themselves  to  certain  death  down  the  pre- 
cipitous cliffs.* 

This  victory,  while  imparting  courage  to  the  Pholdans,  proved 
the  signal  for  fresh  exertions  among  their  numerous 
enemies.  The  loud  complaints  of  the  defeated  Lokrians 
raised  universal  sympathy ;  and  the  Thebans,  now  pressed 
by  fear,  as  well  as  animated  by  hatred,  of  the  Phokians, 
put  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  movement.  Sending 
round  envoys  to  the  Thessalians  and  the  other  Amphiktyonic  states, 
they  invoked  aid  and  urged  the  necessity  of  mustering  a  common 
force — "  to  assist  the  god," — to  vindicate  the  judicial  dignity  of 
the  Amphiktyonic  assembly, — and  to  put  down  the  sacrilegious 
Phokians.*  It  appears  that  a  special  meeting  of  the  assembly  itself 
was  convened ;  probably  at  Thermopylae,  since  Delphi  was  in 
possession  of  the  enemy.  Decided  resolutions  were  here  taken  to 
form  an  Amphiktyonic  army  of  execution ;  accompanied  by  severe 
sentences  of  fine  and  other  punishments,  against  the  Phokian 
leaders  by  name— Philomelus  and  Onomarchus,  perhaps  brothers, 
but  at  least  joint  commanders,  together  with  others.* 


B.C.  356-355. 

]Cxertions 
of  the  The- 
baos to 
raise  a  con- 
federacy 
R^lnst  the 
I'hokiond. 


*  Diodor.  xvi.  25. 

'  Diodor.  xvi.  28. 

3  Diodor.  xvi.  28.  ^fpicrayihtav  Z\ 
fStv  * AiJL<piKTv6v(ay  rhy  irphs  4»»K€ts  x6\f- 
fxovy  iroAA^  rapaxh  Koi  Hidaratri^  ^v  Kaff 
oA.ijy  T^y  'EXAcCSa.     Ol  fify  yiip  %Kpiyav 


Upo(rv\ov^f  KoXd^fiy'  ol  8^  irphs  r^y  r&y 
^<i)K4ooy  fioi)Quay  iixtKKtyay. 

*  Diodor.  xvi.  32.  about  Onomarchua 
— iroAAors  ydip  koI  fifydXais  ZiKais  (fwh 
rS>y   * Afi<piKTv6ywy   ^y   KaraSc^iKCur/x^i^os 
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The  peril  of  the  Phokians  now  became  immineDt.     Their  own 
aided  strength  was  nowise  sufficient  to  resist  the  con-  b.c.  355-351. 
deracy  about  to  arm  in  defence  of  the  Amphiktyonic  {^gfi,®/.?* 
sembly ;  *   nor  does  it  appear  that  either  Athens  or  ^^  ^^ 
Murta   had  as  yet  given   them    anything   more   than  geMuraiof 
*omise3  and  encouragement      Their  only   chance   of  in  order  to' 
fective  resistance  lay  in  the  levy  of  a  large  mercenary  n«ry  force. 
>rce ;  for  which  purpose  neither  their  own  funds,  nor  any  farther 
id  derivable  from  private  confiscation,  could  be  made  adequate. 
'here  remained  no  other  resource  except  to  employ  the  treasures 
od  valuables  in  the  Delphian  temple,  upon  which  accordingly 
liilomelus  now  laid  hands.     He  did  so,  however,  as  his  previous 
onduct   evinced,  with   sincere   reluctance,  probably  with  various 
rofessions  at  first  of  borrowing  only  a  given  sum,'  destined  to  meet 
be  actual  emergency,  and  intended  to  be  repaid  as  soon  as  safety 
hould  be  prorided  for.*    But  whatever  may  have  been  his  inten- 


futlms  ro7s  iXXoiSf  &c. 

Onomarchus  is  denominated  the  col- 
eague  of  Philomelua,  cap.  31,  and  his 
rrother,  cap.  61. 

*  Even  in  374  B.C.,  three  years  before 
he  battle  of  Lenktra,  the  Phokians  had 
Men  unable  to  defend  themselves  against 
thebes  without  aid  from  Sparta  (Xe- 
loph.  Hellen.  tL  1,  1). 

*  Diodor.  xvi.  30.  i}yoyKd(ero  (Phi- 
omelus)ToTf  Upo7f  kt^oB^fuunv  hrifitLKuv 
'ks  x^'P"  *^  <rvA^  T^  ijuavrtiov,  A 
imilar  proposition  had  been  started  by 
he  Corinthian  envoys  in  the  congress 
it  Sparta,  shortly  before  the  Pelopon- 
iflsian  war;  they  suggested  as  one  of 
;h^  ways  and  means  the  borrowing 
rom  the  treasures  of  Delphi  and  Olym- 
liak,  to  be  afterwards  repaid  (Thucyd. 
.  121).  Perikl^  made  the  like  propo- 
rtion in  the  Athenian  assembly;  ''for 
purposes  of  security,"  the  property  of 
lie  temples  might  be  employed  to  de- 
'Fsy  the  cost  of  war,  subject  to  the 
>blifiation  of  replacing  the  whole  after- 
irards  (jcp^iirafi^yovs  re  M  cvnipiq,  ll<fni 
Xpiiyai  fiii  ikdirffcff  iurriKaraaT^O'cu  ird- 
Ur,  Thucyd.  ii.  13).  After  the  disaster 
Mfore  Syracuse,  and  during  the  years 
>f  struggle  intexrening  before  the  close 
jt  the  war,  the  Athenians  were  driven 
oj  financial  distress  to  appropriate  to 
public  purposes  many  of  liie  rich  dona- 
iives  ill  the  Parthenon,  which  they 
wen  never  afterwards  able  to  replace. 
>f  Uiis  abstmction,  proof  is  found  in 
-he  Inscriptions  published  by  Boeckh, 
>»rp.  iDBcript  No.  137-142,  which  con- 


tain the  official  records  of  the  succes- 
sive Boards  of  Treasurers  of  Athdnd. 
It  is  stated  in  an  instructive  recent 
DlBsertation,  by  J.  L.  Ussing  (De  Par- 
thenone  ej  usque  partibus  Disputatio, 
p.  3.  Copenht^en,  1849),  "Multco  in 
arce  Athenarum  inventso  sunt  tabula} 
Qusestorum  Minervse,  in  quibus  quo- 
tannis  inscribebant,  qua^nam  vasa  aurea 
aliaxjue  res  pretioase  in  fede  Minervo) 
dedicata  extarent.  Harum  longe  max- 
ima  pars    ante    Euclidem    archontem 

scripta  est Nee  tamen  una 

tabula  templi  dona  continebat  universa, 
sed  separatim  qum  in  Pronao,  quae  in 
Hecatompedo,  quae  in  Parthcnone  (the 
part  of  the  temple  specially  so  called), 
servabantur,  separatim  euis  qua^que 
lapidibuB  consignata  erant.  Singulari 
quadam  fortuna  contigit,  ut  iudo  ab 
anno  434  u.C.  ad  407  B.C.,  tam  multa 
fragmenta  tabularum  servata  siut,  ut 
hos  donorum  catalogos  aliquatenus 
restituere  possimus.  In  quo  etiam  ad 
historiam  illius  temporis  pertinet,  quod 
florentibuB  Athenarum  rebus  opes  Deac 
semper  augeri,  fractis  autem  bello  Si- 
culo,  inde  ab  anno  412  b.c.,  eas  pau- 
latim  deminui  videmus  ....  Urgente 
pecunise  inopia  Athenienses  ad  Deam 
confugiebant,  et  jam  ante  annum  400 
B.C.,  pleraque  Pronai  dona  ablata  esse 
videmus.  Proximis  annia  sine  dubio 
nee  Hecatompedo  nee  Parthenoni  pe- 
percenmt  ;  nee  mirum  est,  post  bellum 
Peloponnesiacum  ex  antiquis  illis  douis 
fere  nulla  comparere." 
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mercenaries 
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by  the  l*ho- 
kians — vio- 
lence and 
ferocity  of 
the  war- 
defeat  and 
death  of 
Philomelus. 


tions  at  the  outset,  all  such  reserves  or  limits,  or  obligations  to 
repay,  were  speedily  forgotten  in  practice.  When  the  feeling 
which  protected  the  fund  was  broken  through,  it  was  as  easy  to 
take  much  as  little,  and  the  claimants  became  more  numerous  and 
importunate ;  besides  which,  the  exigences  of  the  war  never 
ceased,  and  the  implacable  repugnance  raised  by  the  spoliation 
amidst  half  of  the  Grecian  world,  left  to  the  Phokians  no  security 
except  under  the  protection  of  a  continued  mercenary  force.*  Nor 
were  Philomelus  and  his  successors  satisfied  without  also  enriching 
their  fi'iends  and  adorning  their  wives  or  favourites. 

Availing  himself  of  the  large  resources  of  the  temple,  Philomelus 
B.C.  355-354.    raised  the  pay  of  his  troops  to  a  sum  half  as  large  agiun 
as  before,  and  issued  proclamations  inviting  new  levies 
at  the  same  rate.     Through  such  tempting  offers  he 
was  speedily  enabled  to  muster  a  force,  horse  and  foot 
together,  said  to  amount  to  10,000  men  ;  chiefly,  as  we 
are  told,  men  of  peculiarly  wicked  and  reckless  character, 
since  no  pious  Greek  would  enlist  in  such  a  service. 
With  these  he  attacked  the  Lokrians,  who  were  however  now 
assisted  by  the  Thebans  from  one  side,  and  by  the  Thessalians 
with  their  circumjacent  allies  from  the  other.     Philomelus  gained 
successive  advantages  against  both  of  them,  and  conceived  in- 
creased hopes  from  a  reinforcement  of  1500  Achaeans  who  came 
to  him  from  Peloponnesus.    The  war  assumed  a  peculiarly  ferocious 
character ;  for  the  Thebans,^  confident  in  their  superior  force  and 
chance  of  success,  even  though  the  Delphian  treasure  was  employed 
against  them,  began  by  putting  to  death  all  their  prisoners,  as 
sacrilegious    men    standing    condemned   by   the    Amphiktyonic 
assembly.     This  so  exasperated  the  troops  of  Philomelus,  that 
they  constrained  him  to  retaliate  upon  the  Boeotian   prisoners. 
For  some  time  such  rigorous  inflictions  were  continued  on  both 
sides,  until  at  length  the  Thebans  felt  compelled  to  desist,  and 
Philomelus  followed  their  example.     The  war  lasted  awhile  with 
indecisive   result,   the  Thebans    and   their   allies   being  greatly 
superior  in  number.     But  presently  Philomelus  incautiously  ex- 
posed himself  to  attack  in  an  unfavourable  position,  near  the  town 
of  Neon,  amidst  embarrassing  woods  and  rocks.     He  was  here 


^  Theopompus,  Frag.  182,  cd.  Didot; 
Atlienae.  xiii.  p.  605,  vi.  p.  232;  Epho- 
rua,  Frag.  155,  ed.  Didot ;  Diodor.  xvi. 
G4. 

'  Isokratda,  Oriit.  y.  (ad  Philippum) 
B.    60.       r€\(vr(ayr€S    8i    vphs    ^aKtas 


'ir6\€fioy  i^^yfyKoof  (the  Thebans),  &s 
rS>v  T€  irSXfwv  iv  o\iy(i^  XP^^^  KptvHi' 
<royr€Sf  r6y  T€  rSvoy  iircuna  rhy  ircpie- 
Xoyra  Karao'X'fl^oyrfSf  rwy  tc  XRVM-'^'m^ 
Twy  iy  AeA^OiS  ir€piy(yrj(r6fi€yoi  reus  iic 
rSty  iZioty  hawivcus. 
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defeated  with  severe  loss,  and  his  army  dispersed;  himself  re- 
crifing  aeveral  wounds,  and  fighting  with  desperate  bravery,  until 
fstrther  resistance  became  impossible.  He  then  tried  to  escape, 
but  found  himself  driven  to  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  where  he 
could  only  avoid  the  tortures  of  captivity  by  leaping  down  and 
perishing.  The  remnant  erf  his  vanquished  army  was  rallied  at 
some  Stance  by  Onomarchus.^ 

The  Thebans  and  their  allies,  instead  of  pressing  the  important 
victory  recently  gained  over  Philomelus,  seem  to  have  B.a  354-353. 
supposed  that  the  Phokians  would  now  disperse  or  sub-  ^"a*'^^"* 
mit  of  their  own  accord,  and  accordingly  returned  home,  ^jj^^^^ 
Their  remissness  gave  time  to  Onomarchus  to  re-organize  ""®]^Jj?*® 
his    dispirited    countrymen.     Conveninff  at   Delphi   a  power  by 

1  ti         i»  "Tfci     !•  ■»      !!•  1  1       means  of  the 

general  assembly  of  x'hokians  and  allies,  he  strenuously  merceoaries. 
exhorted  them  to  persevere  in  the  projects,  and  avenge  the  death, 
of  their  late  general.  He  found  however  no  inconsiderable  amount 
of  opposition;  for  many  of  the  Phokians — noway  prepared  for 
the  struggle  in  which  they  now  found  themselves  embarked,  and 
themselves  ashamed  of  the  spoliation  of  the  temple — were  anxious 
by  some  accommodation  to  put  themselves  again  within  the  pale  of 
Hellenic  religious  sentiment.  Onomarchus  doubtless  replied,  and 
with  too  good  reason,  that  peace  was  unattainable  upon  any  terms 
short  of  absolute  ruin  ;  and  that  there  was  no  course  open  except 
to  maintain  their  ground  as  they  stood,  by  renewed  efforts  of  force. 
But  even  if  the  necessities  of  the  case  had  been  less  imperative,  he 
would  have  been  able  to  overbear  all  opposition  of  his  own  country- 
men through  the  numerous  mercenary  strangers,  now  in  Phokis 
and  present  at  the  assembly  under  the  name  of  allies.^  In  fact,  so 
irresistible  was  his  ascendency  l^  means  of  this  large  paid  force 
under  his  command,  that  boUi  Demosthenes  and  iEschines^  de- 
nominate him  (as  well  as  his  predecessor  and  his  successor)  not 
general,  but  despot,  of  the  Phokians.  The  soldiers  were  not  less 
anxious  than  Onomarchus  to  prosecute  the  war,  and  to  employ  the 
yet  unexhausted  wealth  of  the  temple  in  every  way  conducive  to 
ultimate  success.  In  this  sense  the  assembly  decreed,  naming  Ono- 
marchus general  with  full  powers  for  carrying  the  decree  into  effect. 


1  Diodor.  xvi.  31 ;  Pauaan.  x.  2,  1. 
The  dates  and  duration  of  these  events 
are  only  known  to  us  in  a  loose  and 
superficial  manner  from  the  narrative  of 
Diodoma. 

«  Diodor.  xri.  32.     Ol  ih  *»Kt7s  — 


iKKXrialav,    i^vXtlovro    irtpX    tow    iro- 

»  uEschin^,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  286.  c.  41. 
rStv  iv  ^wKtvci  rvpdyyav,  &c.  Demo- 
sthen.  cont.  Aristokrat.  p.  661.  s.  147. 

(TT^S,  &c. 
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His  energetic  measures  presently  retrieved  the  Phokian  cause. 
Employing  the  temple  funds  still  more  profusely  than 
Pbilomelus,  he  invited  fresh  soldiers  from  all  quarters, 
and  found  himself  after  some  time  at  the  head  of  a 
larger  army  than  before.  The  temple  exhibited  many 
donatives,  not  only  of  gold  and  silver,  but  also  of  brass 
and  iron.  While  Onomarchus  melted  the  precious  metals 
and  coined  them  into  money,  he  at  the  same  time  turned 
the  brass  and  iron  into  arms ;  ^  so  that  he  was  enabled  to  equip 
both  his  own  soldiers  disarmed  in  the  recent  defeat,  and  a  class  of 
volunteers  poorer  than  the  ordinary  self-armed  mercenaries.  Be- 
sides paying  soldiers,  he  scattered  everywhere  presents  or  bribes  to 
gain  influential  partisans  in  the  cities  favourable  to  his  cause; 
probably  Athens  and  Sparta  first  of  all.  We  are  told  that  the 
Spartan  king  Archidamus,  with  his  wife  Dcinicha,  were  among  the 
recipients ;  indeed  the  same  corrupt  participation  was  imputed,  by 
the  statement  of  the  hostile-minded  Messenians,^  to  the  Spartan 
Ephors  and  Senate.  Even  among  enemies,  Onomarchus  employed 
his  gold  with  effect,  contriving  thus  to  gain  or  neutralise  a  portion 
of  the  Thessalians ;  among  them  the  powerful  despots  of  Pherae, 
whom  we  afterwards  find  allied  to  him.  Thus  was  the  great 
Delphian  treasure  turned  to  account  in  every  way :  and  the  un- 
scrupulous Phokian  despot  strengthened  his  hands  yet  farther,by 
seizing  such  of  his  fellow-countrymen  as  had  been  prominent  in 
opposition  to  his  views,  putting  them  to  death,  and  confiscating 
their  property.^ 

Through  such  combination  of  profuse  allurement,  corruption,  and 
8.0.354353.  violence,  the  tide  began  to  turn  again  in  favour  of  the 
Phokians.  Onomarchus  found  himself  shortly  at  the 
head  of  a  formidable  array,  with  which  he  marched  forth 
from  Delphi,  and  subdued  successively  the  Lokrians  of 
Amphissa,  the  Epiknemidian  Lokrians,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring territory  of  Doris.  He  carried  his  conquests 
even  as  far  as  the  vicinity  of  Thermopylae ;  capturing 
Thronium,  one  of  the  towns  which  commanded  that  important  pass, 


Successos  of 
Ononmrchns 
— he  ad- 
vances as  far 
as  Ther- 
niopylso — 
he  invades 
lliEotIa— is 
repulsed  by 
the  The- 
bans. 


'  Diodor.  xvi.  33.  Tho  numerous 
iron  Bpits,  dedicated  by  the  courtezan 
RhodOpis  at  Delplii,  may  probably  have 
been  applied  to  this  military  purpose. 
Herodotus  (ii.  135)  saw  them  at  Delphi; 
in  the  time  of  Plutarch,  the  guide  of 
the  temple  only  showed  the  place  in 
which  they  had  once  stood  (Plutai'ch, 
I)o  Pythiaj  Oraculis,  p.  400). 


2  Theopompus,  Frag.  255,  ed.  Didot; 
Pausanias,  iii.  10,  2 ;  iv.  5,  1.  As 
Archidamus  is  said  to  have  furnished 
fifteen  talents  privately  to  Philomelus 
(Diodor.  xvi.  24),  ho  may,  perhaps, 
have  received  now  repayment  out  of  tho 
temple  property. 

"  Diodor.  xvi.  33^ 


Chap.  LXXXYII.  THEBANS  IN  ASIA.  15 

and  reducing  its  inhabitants  to  slavery.  It  is  probable  that  he 
also  took  Nikaea  and  Alponus — two  other  valuable  positions  near 
Thermopylae,  which  we  know  to  have  been  in  the  power  of  the 
Phc^ans  until  the  moment  immediately  preceding  their  ruin — 
since  we  find  him  henceforward  master  of  Thermopylae,  and 
^>eedily  opening  his  communications  with  Thessaly.^  Besides 
this  extension  of  dominion  to  the  north  and  east  of  Phokis,  Ono- 
marchus  also  invaded  BcBotia.  The  Thebans,  now  deprived  of 
their  northern  allies,  did  not  at  first  meet  him  in  the  field,  so  that 
he  was  enabled  to  capture  Orchomenus.  But  when  he  proceeded 
to  attack  Chaeroneia,  they  made  an  effective  effort  to  relieve  the 
place.  They  brought  out  their  forces,  and  defeated  him,  in  au 
action  not  very  dedsive,  yet  sufficient  to  constrain  him  to  return 
into  Phokis. 

Probably  the  Thebans  were  at  this  time  much  pressed,  and  pre- 
Tcnted  from  acting  effectively  against  the  Phokians,  by  B.a  353-352. 
want  of  money.     We  know  at  least,  that  in  the  midst  JJ^g^^  ^ 
of  the  Phokian  war  they  hired  out  a  force  of  5000  ^'Jf^^"^^"' 
hoplites  commanded  by  Pammenes,  to  Artabazus  the  *f"t*«'    . 
revolted  Phrygian  satrap.     Here  Pammenes  with  his  Asia  Minor. 
soldiers  acquired  some  renown,  gaining  two  important  victories 
over  the  Persians."    The  Thebans,  it  would  seem,  having  no  fleet 
and  no  maritime  dependencies,  were  less  afraid  of  giving  offence 
to  the  Great  King  than  Athens  had  been,  when  she  interdicted 
Chares  from  aiding  Artabazus,  and  acquiesced  in  the  unfavourable 
pacification  which  terminated  the  Social  War.     How  long  Pam- 
menes and  the  Thebans  remained  in  Asia,  we  are  not  informed. 
But  in  spite  of  the  victories  gained  by  them,  Artabazus  was  not 
long  able  to  maintain  himself  against  the  Persian  arms.     Three 
years  afterwards,  we  hear  of  him  and  his  brother-in-law  Memnoii 
as   expelled   from  Asia,  and  as  exiles  residing  with  Philip  of 
Macedon.' 

^  IHodor.   xyI.  33.     HiB   account  of  I      ....  itpic^tis  itphs  byMs  (the  Athe 


tlie  operatioiiB  of  Onomarchus  is,  as 
usual,  Tery  meagre — tU  Z\  rV  *'oAc- 
idtiM  ifi0a\i»f,  9p6yi»y  fily  ixiroXiopK'fjtrat 
i^v^pmroBia'aro,  *A/i^iir(r€if  8i  KarairKff- 
^dfLtroSf  rhs  S*  iy  Awptcv^ri  ir6k€is  -wop- 
9^903 f  r)iy  X^P^*^  abr&v  H^taaty. 

That  Thronium,  with  Alpdnus  and 
Kikiea,  were  the  three  places  which 
oommaoded  the  pass  of  Thermopyl© — 
and  that  all  the  three  were  in  posses- 
•ion  of  the  Phokians  immediately  before 
they  were  conquered  by  Philip  of  Ma- 
cedon  in  346  B.C.,  —  we  know  from 
MkhimSa,  FaU.  Leg.  P-  2B6.  c.  41. 


nians)  ^\$oy  iK  ^wKtwy,  fioriBdy  ainoTs 
Kf\(6oyT(i,  KoX  ^irayycXAiJ/iCVot  xapa- 
Z<i(r€iy  ^AKirwyhy  feed  Qp6viov  Koi  fiiKUiayf 
T^  r&y  vapS^ay  rSty  ei;  liltKas  x^P^^ 
Kipia, 

In  order  to  conquer  Tbronium,  Ono- 
marchuB  must  have  marched  through 
and  mastered  the  Epiknemidian  Lo- 
krians  ;  and  though  no  place  except 
Tbronium  is  Bpccified  by  Diodorua,  it 
seems  plain  that  Ouomarcbua  cannot 
have  conquered  Tbronium  alono. 

'  Diodor.  xvi.  34. 

•  Diodor.  xvi.  52. 
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B  C.  353. 


Kereo- 
bleptgs 
against 
Athens — he 


While  Pammenes  was  serving  under  Artabazus,  the  Athenian 
general  Chares  recaptured  Sestos  in  the  Hellespont,  which 
coiiqu^tof  appears  to  have  revolted  from  Athens  during  the  Social 
Chares  and  War.  Hc  treated  the  captive  Sestians  with  rigour; 
nians.  putting  to  death  the  men  of  military  age,  and  selling  the 

remainder  as  slaves.^  This  was  an  important  acquisition  for 
Athens,  as  a  condition  of  security  in  the  Chersonese  as  well  as  of 
preponderance  in  the  Hellespont. 

Alarmed   at  the  successes  of  Chares  in   the   Hellespont,  the 
Intrigues  of    Thraciau  prince  Kersobleptcs  now  entered  on  an  intrigue 
with  Pammenes  in  Asia,  and  with  Philip  of  Macedon 
(who  was  on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  attacking  Abdera  and 
to^eto***    Maroneia),  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  progress  of 
herhiapor-    the  Athenian   arms.      Philip  appears  to  have  made  a 

Hon  of  the         «  ,  j  i  i     i 

cheraonese  torward  movcmcut,  and  to  have  menaced  the  possessions 
settlers  sent  of  Athcus  in  the  Chersoucse ;  but  his  access  thither  was 
well  as' to  forbidden  by  Amadokus,  another  prince  of  Thrace, 
^  master  of  the  intermediate  territory,  as  well  as  by  the 
presence  of  Chares  with  his  fleet  off  the  Thracian  coast*  Apollo- 
nides  of  Kardia  was  the  agent  of  Kersobleptcs ;  who  however 
finding  his  schemes  abortive,  and  intimidated  by  the  presence  of 
Chares,  came  to  terms  with  Athens,  and  surrendered  to  her  "the 
portion  of  the  Chersonese  which  still  remained  to  him,  with  the 
exception  of  Kardia.  The  Athenians  sent  to  the  Chersonese  a 
farther  detachment  of  Kleruchs  or  out-settlers,  for  whom  con- 
siderable room  must  have  been  made  as  well  by  the  depopulation 
of  Sestos,  as  by  the  recent  cession  from  Kersobleptcs.^    It  was  in 


1  Diodor.  xvi.  3^. 

2  Polyscnus,  iv.  2, 22,  aeems  to  belong 
to  this  juncture. 

*  We  derive  what  is  here  stated  from 
the  comparison  of  two  passages,  put 
together  as  well  as  the  uncertainty  of 
their  tenor  admits,  Diodor.  xvi.  34, 
with  Demosth.  cont.  Aristokrat.  p.  681. 
B.  219  (s.  183,  in  Weber's  edition,  whose 
note  ought  to  be  consulted).  Demo- 
sthends  says,  ^iKltrwou  ykp  ^U  Map(l»- 
vuav  kKOovroi  ^irr/i^e  (Kersobleptds) 
irphs  avrhy  *AiroXAo»v/5i7y,  tria-rtis  Hobs 
4Kfly<f  KaX  Uofififyw  Kcd  cl  fi^i  KparSov 
T^s  X<&pas  *AfJuiZoKOf  iirfTire  ♦lAdnry  fi^ 
^iriiSofvctv,  oh^hv  hy  ^v  iv  fii(T(p  iroAc/bicTv 
7ll*.as  icp\>s  KapZiavohs  ^8i}  feed  Keptro- 
^Kiim)V,      Kai    8ti   raW    kKj)Bri  Xryu, 

The  mention  of  Pammends,  as  being 
within  reach    of  communication  with 


Eersoblept^  —  the  mention  of  Charts 
as  being  at  the  Chersonese,  and  sending 
home  despatches  —  and  the  notice  of 
Philip  ns  being  at  Maroneia — all  con- 
spire to  connect  this  passage  with  the 
year  353-352  B.C.,  and  with  the  fects 
referred  to  that  year  by  Diodonis,  xvi. 
34.  There  is  an  interval  of  five  yeom 
between  the  presence  of  Char^  here 
alluded  to,  and  the  presence  of  Chards 
noticed  before  in  the  same  oration, 
p.  678.  8.  206,  immediately  after  the 
successful  expedition  to  Eubosa  in  358 
B.C.  During  these  five  years,  Kerso- 
bleptds  had  acted  in  a  hostile  manner 
towards  Athens  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Chersonese  (p.  680.  s.  214),  and 
also  towards  the  two  rival  Thracian 
princes,  friends  of  Athens.  At  the 
same  time  Sestos  had  again  revolted; 
the  forces  of  Athens  beiu^  engaged  in 
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the  ensuing  year  (352  B.c.)  that  the  Athenians  also  despatched  a 
fresh  batch  of  2000  citizens  as  settlers  to  Samos,  in  addition  to 
those  who  had  been  sent  thither  thirteen  years  before.^ 

The  mention  of  Philip  as  attacking  Maroneia  and  menacing  the 
Thracian  Chersonese,  shows  the  indefatigable  activity  ^^  353.352 
of  that  prince  and  the  steady  enlargement  of  his  power.  AcUvity 
In  358  B.C.,  he  had  taken  Amphipolis ;  before  355  B.a,  ^t^StSI^^ 
he  had  captured  Pydna  and  Potidaea,  founded  the  new  comJ^*** 
town  of  Philippi,  and  opened  for  himself  the  resource  wSJiSStii 
of  the  adjoining  auriferous  region;  he  had  established  **^;^'***°"' 
relations  with  Thessaly,  assisting  the  great  family  of  the  Aleuadas 
at  Larissa  in  their  struggles  against  Lykophron  and  Feitholaus,  the 
despots  of  Pherae:'  he  had  farther  again  chastised  the  interior 
tribes  bordering  on  Macedonia,  Thracians,  Pseonians,  and  lUyrians, 
who  were  never  long  at  rest,  and  who  had  combined  to  regain 
their  independence.'    It  appears  to  have  been  in  354-353  B.C., 
that  he  attacked  Methone,  the  last  remaining  possession  of  Athens 
on  the    Macedonian    coast.     Situated   pn   the  Thermaic   Gulf, 
Methone  was  doubtless  a  convenient  station  for  Athenian  privateers 
to  intercept  trading  vessels,  not  merely  to  and  from  Macedonian 
ports,  but  also  from  Olynthus  and  Potidaea;   so  that  the  Olyn- 
thians,  then  in  alliance  with  Philip  against  Athens,  would  be  glad 
to  see  it  pass  into  his  power,  and  may  perhaps  have  lent  him  their 
aid.     He  pressed  the  siege  of  the  place  with  his  usual  vigour, 
employing  all  the  engines  and  means  of  assault  then  known  ;  while 
the  besieged  on  their  side  were 'not  less  resolute  in  the  defence. 
They  repelled  his  attacks  for  so  long  a  time,  that  news  of  the 
danger  of  the  place  reached  Athens,  and  ample  time  was  afforded 


the  Social  War,  from  358  to  355  b.c. 
In  353  B.C.  Char^  is  at  the  Hellespont, 
recoyers  Sestos,  and  again  defeats  the 
Intriguea  of  Kersobleptds,  who  makes 
cession  to  Athens  of  a  portion  of  terri- 
tory which  he  stiU  held  in  the  Cher- 
sonese. Diodorus  ascribes  this  cession 
of  Kersoblept^  to  the  motive  of  aver- 
sion towards  Philip  and  goodwill  to- 
wards  the  Athenians.  Possibly  these 
may  have  been  the  motives  pretended 
by  Kersoblept^,  to  whom  a  certain 
party  at  Athena  gave  credit  for  more 
favourable  diapositiona  than  the  De- 
mosthenic oration  against  Aristokratds 
recognises— as  we  m&y  see  from  that 
oration  itself  But  I  rather  apprehend 
tl»t  DiodoniiL  in  describing  Kerso- 
blepM*  aa  hostile  to  FbUip,and  fnendly 

VOX,  YIIL 


to  Athens,  has  applied  to  the  year 
353  B.C.  a  state  of  relations  which  did 
not  become  true  until  a  later  date, 
nearer  to  the  time  when  peace  was  made 
between  Philip  and  the  Athenians  in 
346  B.C. 

^  Dionyslus  Hal.  Judic.  de  Dinareho, 
p.  664;  Strabo,  xiv.  p.  638. 

3  Diodor.  xvL  14.  This  passage  re- 
lates to  the  year  357-356  b.c.,  and  pos- 
sibly Philip  may  have  begun  to  meddle 
in  the  Thessalian  party-disputes,  even 
as  early  as  that  year;  but  bis  effective 
interference  comes  two  or  three  years 
later.  See  the  general  order  of  Philip's 
aggressions  indicated  by  Demosthends^ 
Olynth.  i.  p.  12.  s.  13, 

»  Diodor.  xvi.  22, 
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for  sending  relief,  had  the  Athenians  been  ready  and  vigorous  in 
their  movement.  But  unfortunately  they  had  not  even  now  learnt 
experience  from  the  loss  of  Pydna  and  Potidaea.  Either  the 
Etesian  winds  usual  in  summer,  or  the  storms  of  winter,  both  which 
circumstances  were  taken  into  account  by  Philip  in  adjusting  the 
season  of  his  enterprises* — or  (which  is  more  probable) — the 
aversion  of  the  Athenian  respectable  citizens  to  personal  service  on 
ship-board,  and  their  slackness  even  in  pecuniary  payment — caused 
so  much  delay  in  preparations,  that  the  expedition  sent  out  did  not 
reach  Methone  until  too  late.*  The  Methonaeans,  having  gallantly 
held  out  until  all  their  means  were  exhausted,  were  at  length  com- 
pelled to  surrender.  Diodorus  tells  us  that  Philip  granted  terms 
so  far  lenient  as  to  allow  them  to  depart  with  the  clothes  on  their 
backe.^  But  this  can  hardly  be  accurate,  since  we  know  that  there 
were  Athenian  citizens  among  them  sold  as  slaves,  some  of  whom 
were  ransomed  by  Demosthenes  with  his  own  money.* 

Being  now  master  of  the  last  port  possessed  by  Athens  in  the 
Thermaic  Gulf — an  acquisition  of  great  importance, 
which  had  never  before'  belonged  to  the  Macedonian 
kings — Philip  was  enabled  to  extend  his  military  opera- 
tions to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Thracian  Chersonese 
on  the  one  side,  and  to  that  of  Thermopylae  on  the  other. 
How  he  threatened  the  Chersonese,  has  been  already  related  ;  and 


B.C.  353-352. 


roes 


FhiU 
marc 
IntoThes- 
saly  against 
the  despots 
of  Phene. 


1  See  a  striking  passage  in  Demo- 
sthenSs,  Philipp.  i.  p.  48.  a.  35.  There 
was  another  place  called  Methdnd — ^the 
Thracian  Methdnd  —  situated  in  the 
Chalkidic  or  Thracian  peninsula,  near 
Olynthus  and  Apollonia — of  which  we 
shall  hear  presently. 

^  Demosthends,  Philipp.  i.  p.  50.  s. 
40;  Olynth.  i.  p.  11.  s.  9. 

'  Diodorus  (xvi.  31-34)  mentions  the 
capture  of  Meth6nd  by  Philip  twice,  in 
two  successive  years;  first  in  354-353 
B.C. ;  again,  more  copiously,  in  353- 
352  B.C.  In  my  judgement,  the  earlier 
of  the  two  dates  is  the  more  probable. 
In  353-352  b.c,  Philip  carried  on  his 
war  in  Thrace,  near  Abdera  and  Maroneia 
— and  also  his  war  against  Onomarchus 
in  Thessaly;  which  transactions  seem 
enough  to  fill  up  the  time.  From  the 
language  of  Demosthends  (Olynth.  i. 
p.  1 2.  s.  1 3),  we  see  that  Philip  did  not 
attack  Thessaly  until  after  the  capture 
of  Meth6n6.  Diodorus  as  well  an  Strabo 
(vii.  p.  330),  and  Justin  (vii.  6)  state 
that  Philip  was  woimded  and  lost  the 
sight  of  one  eye  in  this  siege.  But 
this  seems  to  have  happened  afterwards, 
near  the  Thracian  Methdnd. 


Compare  Justin,  vii.  6;  Polysenus, 
iv.  2,  15.  Under  the  year  354-353  B.C., 
.Diodorus  mentions  not  only  the  capture 
of  Meth6nd  by  Philip,  but  also  the 
capture  of  Pagce.  Uayhis  Z\  x^^P^^^ 
fi€roSy  liydyKCurtv  ^orayrjrat,  Pogm 
is  imknown,  anywhere  near  lAacedonia 
and  Thessaly.  Wesseling  and  Mr.  Clin- 
ton  suppose  Pagasce  in  Thessaly  to  be 
meant.  But  it  seems  to  me  impossible 
that  Philip,  who  had  no  considerable 
power  at  sea,  can  have  taken  PagassB, 
before  his  wars  in  Thessaly,  and  l>efore 
he  had  become  mtister  of  Phers,  which 
events  did  not  occiur  until  one  year  or 
two  years  afterwards.  Pagass  b  Uie  port 
of  Pherse,'  and  Lykophron  the  despot  of 
PhersB  was  still  powerful  and  uncon* 
quered.  If,  therefore,  the  woi*d  intended 
by  Diodorus  be  Ilayatrht  instead  of 
Uayiis,  I  think  the  matter  of  fact  as- 
serted cannot  be  correct. 

^  This  fact  is  mentioned  in  the  public 
vote  of  gratitude  passed  by  the  Athe- 
nian people  to  Demosthen&  (Plutarch, 
Vit«  X.  Orat.  p.  851). 

*  Thucyd.  vi.  7.  Mctfc^iTjy  r^y  SfM- 
poy  MoiccSoWf,  &c. 
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his  campaign  in  Theasaly  was  yet  more  important  That  oomitry 
was,  as  usual,  torn  by  intestine  disputes.  Lykophron  the  despot 
of  Pherae  possessed  the  greatest  sway ;  while  the  Aleuadae  of 
Larissa,  too  weak  to  contend  against  him  with  their  own  forces, 
invited  assistance  from  Philip;  who  entered  Thessaly  with  a 
powerful  army.  Such  a  reinforcement  so  completely  altered  the 
balance  of  lliessalian  power,  that  Lykophron  in  his  turn  was  com- 
pelled to  entreat  aid  from  Onomarchus  and  the  Phokians. 

So  strong  were  the  Phokians  now,  that  they  were  more  than  a 
match  for  the  Thebans  with  their  other  hostile  neifi:hbours,  ^    ^ 

o  Great  power 

and  had  means  to  spare  for  combating  Philip  in  Thessaly.  ^^^°^^ 
As  their  force  consisted  of  a  large  body  of  mercenaries,  tiwpiio- 
whom  they  were  constramed  for  security  to  retain  in  oTAtbeM 
pay — to  keep  them  employed  beyond  the  border  was  — umSpm* 
a  point  not  undesirable.     Hence  they  readily  entered  tempuu» 
upon  the  Thessalian  campsugn.     At  this  moment  they  againatM*- 
counted,  in  the  comparative  assessment  of  Hellenic  forces,  ****^"* 
a&  an  item  of  first-rate  magnitude.    They  were  -hailed  both  by 
Athenians  and  Spartans  as  the  natural  enemy  and  counterpoise  of 
Thebes,  alike  odious  to  both.    While  the  Phokians  maintained 
their  actual  power,  Athens  could  manage  her  foreign  policy  abroad, 
and  Sparta  her  designs  in  Peloponnesus,  with  diminished  appro- 
hensioiis  of  being  counterworked  by  Thebes.     Both  Athens  and 
Sparta  had  at  first  supported  the  Phokians  against  unjust  persecution 
by  Thebes  and  abuse  of  Amphiktyonic  jurisdiction,  before  the  spolia- 
tion of  the  Delphian  temple  was  consummated  or  even  anticipated. 
And  though,  when  that  spoliation  actually  occurred,  it  was  doubtless 
viewed  with  reprobation   among  Athenians,  accustomed   to   un- 
limited freedom  of  public  discussion — as  well  as  at  Sparta,  In  so 
£Eir  as  it  became  known  amidst  the  habitual  secrecy  of  public 
afiairs — nevertheless  political  interests  so  far  prevailed,  that  the 
Phokians  (perhaps  in  part  by  aid  of  bribery)  were  still  counte- 
nanced, though  not  much  assisted,  as  useful  rivals  to  Thebes.^ 
To  restrain  **  the  Lcuktric  insolence  ot  the  Thebans,"  *  and  to  see 
the  Boeotian  towns  Orchomenus,  Thespise,  Plataea,  restored  to  their 

ytts  o&$*  iZlKws  atrro7s  ipytC6fitvoif  &o. 

'  Diodor.  xvi.  58.  BovKSfityos  rii 
AfvurrpiK^  ^poiriifiaTa  trwrrfiXai  rw¥ 
Boiwrwy,  kc.,  an  expression  used  in 
reference  to  Philip  a  few  years  after- 
wards, bat  more  animatea  and  em- 
phatic than  we  usually  find  in  Diodorus; 
who,  perhaps,  borrowed  it  from  Theo« 
pompus. 


1  Such  is  the  description  of  Athenian 
feeliog,  as  it  then  stood,  given  by 
Demosthenes  twenty-four  years  after- 
wards in  the  Oration  De  Coron&,  p.  230. 
a.  21.^ 

Tov  yiip  ^t§Kucov  ffvfrrdinos  To\4fiov, 
wpMToy  fup  iiUls  adrtf  St^xcurOc,  ficrrc 
^fmicdms  fi^w  /So^Accr^oi  4r»9iivai,  tceUvfp 
•b  Blicata  votomrras  dpArrts,  9ri0alois  9* 
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pristine  autonomy,  was  an  object  of  paramount  desire  with  each  of 
the  two  ancient  heads  of  Greece.  So  far  both  Athens  and  Sparta 
felt  in  unison.  But  Sparta  cherished  a  farther  hope — in  which 
Athens  by  no  means  concurred — to  avail  herself  of  the  embarrass- 
ments of  Thebes  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  up  Megalopolis  and 
Messene,  and  recovering  her  former  Peloponnesian  dominion. 
These  two  new  Peloponnesian  cities,  erected  by  Epaminondas  on 
the  frontier  of  Laconia,  had  been  hitherto  upheld  against  Sparta 
by  the  certainty  of  Theban  interference  if  they  were  menaced. 
But  so  little  did  Thebes  seem  in  a  condition  to  interfere,  while 
Onomarchus  and  the  Phokians  were  triumphant  in  353-352  b.c., 
that  the  Megalopolitans  despatched  envoys  to  Athens  to  entreat 
protection  and  alliance,  while  the  Spartans  on  their  side  sent  to 
oppose  the  petition. 

It  is  on  occasion  of  the  political  debates  in  Athens  during  the 
FJret  ap-  years  354  and  353  B.C.,  that  we  first  have  before  us  the 
Athenian  Demosthenes,  as  adviser  of  his  countrymen  in 
the  public  assembly.  His  first  discourse  of  public  advice 
was  delivered  in  354—353  B.C.,  on  an  alarm  of  approach- 
ing war  with  Persia ;  his  second,  in  353-352  B.C.,  was 
intended  to  point  out  the  policy  proper  for  Athens  in  dealing  with 
the  Spartan  and  Megalopolitan  envoys. 

A  few  words  must  here  be  said  about  this  eminent  man,  who 
p»rente  forms  the  principal  ornament  of  the  declining  Hellenic 
•ndear'y  world.  He  was  above  twenty-seven  years  old ;  being 
mosthcnfis—  bom,  accordiug  to  what  seems  the  most  probable  among 
his  father—  Contradictory  accounts,  in  382-381  B.c.^  His  father, 
ofhts  ^  named  also  Demosthenes,  was  a  citizen  of  considerable 
^^'  property,  and  of  a  character  so  unimpeachable  that  even 
./Eschines  says  nothing  against  him  ;  his  mother  Kleobule  was  one 
of  the  two  daughters  and  corheiresses  of  a  citizen  named  Gylon,* 


pcamnce 
of  Demo- 
Bthends  as  a 
public  ad> 
viaer  in  tho 
Athenian 
assembly. 


*  The  birth-year  of  Demosthenda  is 
matter  of  notorious  controversy.  No 
one  of  the  statements  respecting  it 
rests  upon  evidence  thoroughly  con- 
vincing. 

The  question  has  been  examined  with 
much  care  and  ability  both  by  Mr. 
Clinton  (Fasti  Hellen.  Appen.  xx.)  and 
by  Dr.  Thirl  wall  (Histor.  Gr.  vol.  v. 
Appen.  i.  p.  485  seq.)\  by  Bohnecke 
(Forschungen,  p.  1-94)  more  copiously 
than  cautiously,  but  still  with  much 
instruction ;  also  by  K.  F.  Herrmann 
(De  Anno  Natali  Demosthenis)  and 
many  other  critics. 

In  adopting  the  year  Olymp.  99.  3 
(the  archon«hifi  of  Eyander,    362-381 


B.C.),  I  agree  with  the  conclusion  of 
Mr.  Clinton  and  of  K.  F.  Herrmann; 
differing  from  Dr.  Thirl  wall,  who  pre- 
fers the  previous  year  (Olymp.  99.  2) — 
and  from  Bohnecke,  who  vindicates 
the  year  affirmed  by  Dionysius  (Olymp. 
99.  4). 

Mr.  Clinton  fixes  the  first  month  of 
Olymp.  99.  3,  as  the  mouth  in  which 
Demosthends  was  bom.  This  appears 
to  me  greater  precision  than  the  evi- 
dence warrants. 

^  Plutarch,  Demosth.  c.  4;  iEschinds 
adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  78.  c.  57 ;  Demosth. 
cont.  Aphob.  B.  p.  835.  Acconling  to 
.^Ischines,  Qylon  was  put  on  hia  trial 
for  having  betrayed  Nymphscum  to  the 
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an  Athenian  exile,  who,  having  become  rich  as  a  proprietor  of  land 
and  exporter  of  com  in  Boephonis,  sent  his  two  daughters  to 
Athens;  where,  possessing  handsome  dowries,  they  married  two 
Athenian  citizens — Demochares  and  the  elder  Demosthenes.  The 
latter  was  a  man  of  considerable  wealth,  and  carried  on  two 
distinct  manufactories ;  one  of  swords  or  knives,  employing  thirty- 
two  slaves — the  other,  of  couches  or  beds,  employing  twenty.  In 
the  new  schedule  of  citizens  and  of  taxable  property,  introduced  in 
the  archonship  of  Nausinikus  (378  B.C.),  the  elder  Demosthenes 
was  enrolled  among  the  richest  class,  the  leaders  of  Symmories, 
But  he  died  about  375  B.C.,  leaving  his  son  Demosthenes  seven 
years  old,  with  a  younger  daughter  about  five  years  of  age.  The 
boy  and  his  large  paternal  property  were  confided  to  the  care  of 
three  guardians  named  under  his  father's  will.  These  guardians 
— though  the  father,  in  hopes  of  ensuring  their  fidelity,  had 
bequeathed  to  them  considerable  legacies,  away  from  his  own  son. 


enemy,  bat  not  appearing,  was  sentenced 
to  death  in  his  absence,  and  became  an 
exile,  fie  then  went  to  Bosphorus  (Pan- 
tikapaeum),  obtained  the  favour  of  the 
lung  (probably  Satyrus — see  Mr.  Clin- 
ton's Appendix  on  the  kings  of  Bospho- 
rus— Fasti  Hellenic.  Append,  xiii.  p. 
282),  together  with  the  grant  of  a  dia- 
trict  called  Kepi,  and  married  the 
daughter  of  a  rich  man  there;  by  whom 
he  had  two  daughters.  In  after-days, 
he  sent  these  two  daughters  to  Athens, 
where  one  of  them,  Kleobuld,  was 
married  to  the  elder  Demosthends. 
.£8chin^  has  probably  exaggerated  the 
gravity  of  the  sentence  against  Oylon, 
who  seems  only  to  haTe  been  fined. 
The  guardians  of  DemosthenSs  assert 
no  more  than  that  Oylon  was  fined, 
and  died  with  the  fine  impaid,  while 
Demoethende  asserts  that  the  fine  loas 
paid. 

Upon  the  facts  here  stated  by  .£«chi- 
D^,  a  few  explanatory  remarks  will  be 
useful.  Demoethends  being  bom  382- 
381  B.C.,  this  would  probably  throw 
the  birth  of  his  mother  Kleobuld  to 
some  period  near  the  close  of  the  Pelo- 
ponneszan  war,  405-404  B.C.  We  see, 
therefore,  that  the  establishment  of 
Oylon  in  the  kingdom  of  Bosphorus, 
and  his  nuptial  connection  there  formed, 
must  have  taken  place  during  the  closing 
years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war ;  be- 
tween 412  B.C.  (the  year  after  the 
Athenian  catastrophe  at  Syracuse)  and 
405  B.C. 

These  were  yean  of  great  misfortune 


to  Athens.  After  the  disaster  at  Syra- 
cuse, she  could  no  longer  maintain 
ascendency  over,  or  grant  protection  to, 
a  distant  tributary  like  Nymphaeum  in 
the  Tauric  Cherson^e.  It  was  there- 
fore natural  that  the  Athenian  citizens 
there  settled,  engaged  probably  in  the 
export  trade  of  com  to  Athens,  should 
seek  security  by  making  the  best  bar- 
gain they  could  with  the  neighbouring 
kings  of  Bosphorus.  In  this  transac- 
tion Oylon  seems  to  have  stood  con- 
spicuously forward,  gaining  both  favour 
and  profit  to  himself.  And  when,  after 
the  close  of  the  war,  the  com  trade  again 
became  comparatively  unimpeded,  he 
was  in  a  situation  to  carry  it  on  upon 
a  large  and  lucrative  scale.  Another 
example  of  Oreeka  who  gained  favour, 
held  office,  and  made  fortunes,  under 
Satyrus  in  the  Bosphorus,  is  given  in 
the  Oratio  (xvii.)  Trapezitica  of  Iso- 
kratds,  s.  3,  14.  Compare  also  the  case 
of  Mantitheus  the  Athenian  (Lysias 
pro  Mantitheo,  Or.  xvi  s.  4),  who  was 
sent  by  his  father  to  reside  with  Sa- 
tyrus for  some  time,  before  the  close 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war;  which  shows 
that  Satyrus  was  at  that  time,  when 
Nymphaeum  was  probably  placed  under 
his  protection,  in  friendly  relations  with 
Athens. 

I  may  remark  that  the  woman  whom 
Oylon  married,  though  ^schinds  calls 
her  a  Scythian  woman,  may  be  sup- 
posed more  probably  to  have  been  the 
daughter  of  some  Oreek  (not  an  Athe- 
nian) resident  in  Bosphorus. 
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and  though  all  of  them  were  rich  men  as  well  as  family  connections 
and  friends — administered  the  property  with  such  negligence  and 
dishonesty,  that  only  a  sum  comparatively  small  was  left,  when  they 
came  to  render  account  to  their  ward.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  years 
complete,  Demosthenes  attained  his  civil  majority,  and  became 
entitled  by  the  Athenian  law  to  the  administration  of  his  own 
property.  During  his  minority,  his  guardians  had  continued  to 
enrol  him  among  the  wealthiest  class  (as  his  father  had  ranked 
before),  and  to  pay  the  increased  rate  of  direct  taxation  chargeable 
upon  that  class;  but  the  real  sum  handed  over  to  him  by  his 
guardians  was  too  small  to  justify  such  a  position.  Though  his 
father  had  died  worth  fourteen  talents, — which  would  be  diminished 
by  the  sums  bequeathed  as  legacies,  but  ought  to  have  been 
increased  in  greater  proportion  by  the  interest  on  the  property  for 
the  ten  years  of  minority,  had  it  been  properly  administered — the 
sum  paid  to  young  Demosthenes  on  his  majority  was  less  than  two 
talents,  while  the  guardians  not  only  gave  in  dishonest  accounts, 
but  professed  not  to  be  able  to  produce  the  father's  will.  After 
repeated  complaints  and  remonstrances,  he  brought  a  judicial 
action  against  one  of  them — Aphobus,  and  obtained  a  verdict 
carrying  damages  to  the  amount  of  ten  talents.  Payment  however 
was  still  evaded  by  the  debtor.  Five  speeches  remain  delivered 
by  Demosthenes,  three  against  Aphobus,  two  against  Onetor, 
brother-in-law  of  Aphobus.  At  the  date  of  the  latest  oration, 
Demosthenes  had  still  received  nothing;  nor  do  we  know  how 
much  he  ultimately  realised,  though  it  would  seem  that  the 
difficulties  thrown  in  his  way  were  such  as  to  compel  him  to  forego 
the  greater  part  of  the  claim.  Nor  is  it  certain  whether  he  ever 
brought  the  actions,  of  which  he  speaks  as  intended,  against  the 
other  two  guardians  Demophon  and  Therippides.^ 

Demosthenes  received  during  his  youth  the  ordinary  gram- 
matical and  rhetorical  education  of  a  wealthy  Athenian.  Even  as 
a  boy,  he  is  said  to  have  manifested  extraordinary  appetite  and 
interest  for  rhetorical  exercise.  By  earnest  entreaty,  he  prevailed 
on  his  tutors  to  conduct  him  to  hear  Kallistratus,  one  of  the  ablest 


1  Demosth.  cont.  Onetor.  ii.  p.  880. 
K€KOfiiafi4yop  jui}$*  Ariovy,  koH  ravr*  i$4' 
\ovra  iroifTr  bfuw  a^roir,  cYri  rSov  Zt6yTV¥ 
ifioi\9<rOt  xpdrrfir. 

That  he  ultimately  got  much  less 
than  he  was  entitled  to,  appears  from 
his  own  statement  in  the  oration  against 
Heidias,  p.  540. 

See  Westermann,   De  Litibus   quas 


Demosthente  oravit  ipse,  cap.  i.  p.  15, 
16. 

Plutarch  (Vit.  X.  Oratt.  p.  844)  says 
that  he  voluntarily  refrained  from  en- 
forcing the  judgement  obtained.  I  do 
not  clearly  understand  what  is  meant 
by  i£8chinds  (cont.  Ktesiph.  p.  78), 
when  he  designates  Demosthen^  as'r^i 
•warp^a  JcaraycAcCorws  irpo4fA€yos» 
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speakers  in  Athens,  delivering  an  harangue  in  the  Dikastery  on 
the   matter  of  Oropus.^     This   harangue,  producing  a  vouUiofDe- 
profound  impression  upon  Demosthenes,  stimulated  his  S^i^i^~* 
fisndnesB  for  rhetorical  studies.    Still  more  was  the  passion  ^i|^u<^ 
exdted,  when  on  attaining  his  majority  he  found  himself  ^'^^'i 
cheated   of  most   of  his  paternal  property,   and   con-  J^S^^JJJf 
str^ned  to  claim  his  rights  by  a  suit  at  law  against  his  ^'^^• 
guardians.      Being  obliged,  according  to  Athenian  practice,  to 
plead  his  own  cause  personally,  he  was  made  to  feel  keenly  the 
helpless  condition  of  an  incompetent  speaker,  and  the  necessity  of 
acquiring    oratorical    power,   not    simply   as    an    instrument    of 
ambition,  but  even  as  a  means  of  individual  defence  and  safety.* 
It  appears  also  that  he  was,  from  childhood,  of  sickly  constitution 
and  feeble  muscular  frame  ;  so  that  partly  from  his  own  disinclina- 
tion, partly  from  the  solicitude  of  his  mother,  he  took  little  part 
either  as  boy  or  youth  in  the   exercises  of  the  palaestra.     His 
delicate  clothing,  and  somewhat  effeminate  habits,  procured  for 
him  as  a  boy  the  nickname  of  Batalus,  which  remained  attached  to 
him  most  part  of  his  life,  and  which  his  enemies  tried  to  connect 
with  degrading  imputations.^    Such  comparative  bodily  disability 


^  Plutarch,  Demosth.  c.  5;  Yit.  X. 
Onior.  p.  S44;  HermippuB  ap.  Aul. 
GeU.  iii.  13.  Nothiog  positiye  can  be 
made  out  reepectiug  Uus  famous  trial ; 
neiilier  the  date,  nor  the  exact  point 
in  question,  nor  the  manner  in  which 
Kallistratus  was  concerned  in  it — ^nor 
who  were  hie  opponents.  Many  con- 
jectures have  been  proposed,  differing 
materiaUy  one  firom  the  other,  and  all 
uncertain. 

These  conjectures  are  brought  to- 
gether and  examined  in  Rehdantz,  Yiisd 
Iphieratas,  Chabris,  et  Timothei,  p. 
111-114. 

In  the  month  of  NoTember,  361  B.C., 
Kallistratus  was  in  exile  at  MethAnd  in 
the  Thermaic  Gulf.  He  had  been  twice 
condemned  to  death  by  the  Athenians 
(Demosth.  cont.  Polykl.  p.  1221).  But 
when  these  condemnations  took  place, 
we  do  not  know. 

'  Plutarch,  Demosth.  c.  4.  Such  a 
Tiew  of  the  necessity  of  a  power  of 
public  speaking  is  put  forward  by  Kal- 
fiklte  in  the  Qorgias  of  Plato,  p.  486, 
511.  c.  90,  142.  T^K  ^opiJcV  T^i'  ^^ 
TS«f  iusmmiplotf  Scaorn^^o vcray,  Ac. 
Compare   Aristot.    Rhetoric,    i.    1,   3. 


Tov  rris  rov  tri&fjMrot  ypttat.  » 

The  comparison  of  Aristotle  is  in- 
structiye  as  to  the  point  of  view  of 
a  free  Qreek.  "If  it  be  dLifgraceful 
not  to  be  able  to  protect  yourself  by 
your  bodily  force,  it  is  equally  so  not 
to  be  able  to  protect  yourself  by  your 
powers  of  speaking;  which  is  in  a  more 
peculiar  manner  the  privilege  of  man." 
See  also  Tacitus,  Dialog,  de  Orator. 
0.  5. 

'  Plutarch,  Demosth.  o.  4 ;  JSschinds 
cont.  Timarch.  p.  17,  18,  c.  27,  with 
Scholia,  De  Fal.  Leg.  p.  41.  c.  31.  cl 
ydp  Tit  ffov  rk  KOiv^k  ravra  x^cu^^fTina 
irfpiKXwfieyos  icol  robs  fiaXatcohs  X^'''^' 
rivKovSj  i»  oh  robs  Karit  r&y  ^l\wv 
\6yovs  ypd^tit,  ircptci^cyKof,  Zolri  tls 
rhs  X^^P^f  '^^^  SiiccurrAv,  o7fuu  &y  ab- 
robs,  flTif  fiii  irpouTritw  reuha  troi^a-fttv, 
iiwop^a€ty  cfrc  yvytwchf  cfrc  iiyZphs  tlK^ 
^aair  iffB^tu  Ck>mpare  .£8ch.  Fal. 
L€g.  p.  45. 

The  foundation  of  the  nickname  Bcu- 
talus  is  not  clear,  and  was  differently 
imderstood  by  different  persons;  com- 
pare also  Libanius,  Vita  Demosth.  p. 
294,  ap.  Westermann,  Scriptores  Bio- 
graphici.  But  it  can  hardly  have  been 
a  very  discreditable  foundation,  since 
Demosthends  takes  the  name  to  him- 
self, De  Corond,  p.  289. 
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probably  contributed  to  incite  his  thirst  for  mental  and  rhetorical 
acquisitions,  as  the  only  road  to  celebrity  open.  But  it  at  the  same 
time  disqualified  him  from  appropriating  to  himself  the  full  range 
of  a  comprehensive  Grecian  education,  as  conceived  by  Plato, 
Isokrates,  and  Aristotle  ;  an  education  applying  alike  to  thought, 
word,  and  action  —  combining  bodily  strength,  endurance,  and 
fearlessness,  with  an  enlarged  mental  capacity  and  a  power  of 
making  it  felt  by  speech.  The  disproportion  between  the  physical 
energy,  and  the  mental  force,  of  Demosthenes,  beginning  in  child- 
hood, is  recorded  and  lamented  in  the  inscription  placed  on  his 
statue  after  his  death.^ 

As  a  youth  of  eighteen  years  of  age,  Demosthenes  found 
Training  of  himsclf  with  a  known  and  good  family  position  at  Athens, 
forTS^w  being  ranked  in  the  class  of  richest  citizens  and  liable  to 
itractore—  ^^®  performance  of  liturgies  and  trierarchy  as  his  father 
had  been  before  him;'  yet  with  a  real  fortune  very 
inadequate  to  the  outlay  expected  from  him — embarrassed 
Thucydidfis.  by  a  legal  proceeding  against  guardians  wealthy  as  well 
as  unscrupulous — and  an  object  of  dislike  and  annoyance  from 
other  wealthy  men,  such  as  Meidias  and  his  brother  Thrasylochus,' 
friends  of  those  guardians.  His  family  position  gave  him  a  good 
introduction  to  public  afiairs,  for  which  he  proceeded  to  train 
himself  carefully ;  first  as  a  writer  of  speeches  for  others,  next  as  a 
speaker  in  his  own  person.  Plato  and  Isokrates  were  both  at  this 
moment  in  full  celebrity,  visited  at  Athens  by  pupils  from  every 
part  of  Greece ;  Isaeus  also,  who  had  studied  under  Isokrates, 
was  in  great  reputation  as  a  composer  of  judicial  harangues  for 
plaintiflB  or  defendants  in  civil  causes.  Demosthenes  put  himself 
under  the  teaching  of  Isaeus  (who  is  said  to  have  assisted  him  in 
composing  the  speeches  against  his  guardians),  and  also  profited 
largely  by  the  discourse  of  Plato,  of  Isokrates,  and  others.  As  an 
ardent  aspirant  he  would  seek  instruction  from  most  of  the  best 


Isasus — 
Plato— his 
dovotod 
study  of 


1  Plutarch,  Demosth.  c.  30. 

3  Position  of  DemoBthends,  xar^p 
rpiiipapX^K^i — Xpv<''*^  K/>i7irU,  icoto  Illy- 
Bapovt  kc.  (Lucian,  Encomium  Demosth. 
vol.  iii.  p.  499,  ed.  Reitz.). 

'  See  the  account  given  by  Demo- 
Bthends  (cont.  Meidiam,  p.  539,  540)  of 
the  manner  in  which  Meidias  and  Thra- 
sylochus  first  began  their  persecution 
of   him,    while    the    suit    against    his 


guardians  was  still  going  on.  These 
guardians  attempted  to  get  rid  of  the 
suit  by  inducing  Thrasylochus  to  force 
upon  him  an  exchange  of  properties 
(Antidosis),  tendered  by  Thrasylochus, 
who  had  just  been  put  down  for  a 
trierarchy.  If  the  exchange  had  been 
eflTected,  Thrasylochus  would  have  given 
the  guardians  a  release.  Demosthen^ 
could  only  avoid  it  by  consenting  to 
incur  the  cost  of  the  trierarchy  —  20 
minae. 
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sources,  theoTetical  ^  well  as  practical — writers  as  well  as  lecturers.' 
But  besides  living  teachers,  there  was  one  of  the  past  generation 
who  contributed  largely  to  his  improvement.     He  studied  Thucy- 
dides  with  indefatigable  labour  and  attention;  according  to  one 
account,  he  copied  the  whole  history  eight  times  over  with  his  own 
baud  ;  according  to  another,  he  learnt  it  all  by  heart,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  rewrite  it  from  memory  when  the  manuscript  was  acci- 
dentally destroyed.     Without  minutely  criticising  these  details,  we 
ascertain  at  least  that  Thucydides  was  the  object  of  his  peculiar 
study  and  imitation.     How  much  the  composition  of  Demosthenes 
was  fashioned  by  the  reading  of  Thucydides — reproducing  the 
daring,   majestic  and   impressive   phraseology,   yet  without  the 
overstrained  brevity  and  involutions  of  that  great  historian — and 
contriving  to  blend  with  it  a  perspicuity  and  grace  not  inferior  to 
Lysias — may  be  seen  illustrated  in  the  elaborate  criticism  of  the 
rhetor  Dionysius.* 

Wliile  thus  striking  out  for  himself  a  bold  and  original  style, 
Demosthenes  had  still  greater  difficulties  to  overcome  in  indefatt. 
regard  to  the  external  requisites  of  an  orator.     He  was  Srocmo^'** 
not  endowed  by  nature,  like  iEschines,  with  a  magnificent  !^.^^ 
voice ;  nor,  like  Demades,  with  a  ready  flow  of  vehement  d^f^ti'J?i 
improvisation.     His  thoughts  required  to  be  put  together  "p*^^^- 
by  careful  preparation ;  his  voice  was  bad  and  even  lisping — his 
breath   short — his    gesticulation    ungraceful;    moreover    he  was 
overawed  and  embarrassed  by  the  manifestations  of  the  multitude. 
Such  an  accumulation  of  natural  impediments  were  at  least  equal 
to  those  of  which  Isokrates  complsuns,  as  having  debarred  him  all 
his  life  from  addressing  the  public  assembly,  and  restrained  him  to 
a  select  audience  of  friends  or  pupils.     The  energy  and  success 
with  which   Demosthenes  overcame  his  defects,  in  such  manner  as 
to  satisfy  a  critical  assembly  like  the  Athenian,  is  one  of  the  most 
memorable  circumstances  in  the  general  history  of  self-education. 
Repeated  humiliation  and  repulse  only  spurred  him  on  to  fresh 
solitary   eflbrts  for  improvement      He    corrected  his   defective 
elocution  by  speaking  with  pebbles  in  his  mouth  ;  he  prepared 
himself  to  overcome  the  noise  of  the  assembly  by  declaiming  in 
stormy  weather  on  the  sea-shore  of  Ph^erum  ;  he  opened  his  lungs 
by  running,  and  extended  his  powers  of  holding  breath  by  pro- 

^  Demosthenes  both    studied    atten-  Orator,  c.  32. 

tiTelv  the  dialogues,  and  heard  the  dis-  '  Dionya.  Hal.  De  Thiicydide  Judi- 

eoorse,  of  Plato   (Cicero,   Bmtus,   31,  cium,  p.  944;  De  Admirab.  Vi  Dicend. 

121;  Omtor,  4,   15;  Plutarch,  Vit.  X.  Demosthen.  p.  982,  983. 
Orator,  p.  S44).     Tacitus,  Dialog,  de 
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nouncing  sentences  in  marching  up-hill ;  he  sometimes  passed  two 
or  three  months  without  interruption  in  a  subterranean  chamber, 
practising  night  and  day  either  in  composition  or  declamation,  and 
shaving  one-half  of  his  head  in  order  to  disqualify  himself  from 
going  abroad*  After  several  trials  without  success  before  the 
assembly,  his  courage  was  on  the  point  of  giving  way,  when 
Eunomus  and  other  old  citizens  reassured  him  by  comparing  the 
matter  of  his  speeches  to  those  of  Perikles,  and  exhorting  him  to 
persevere  a  little  longer  in  the  correction  of  his  external  defects. 
On  another  occasion,  he  was  pouring  forth  his  disappointment  to 
Satyrus  the  actor,  who  undertook  to  explain  to  him  the  cause, 
desiring  him  to  repeat  in  his  own  way  a  speech  out  of  Sophokles, 
which  he  (Satyrus)  proceeded  to  repeat  after  him,  with  suitable 
accent  and  delivery.  Demosthenes,  profoundly  struck  with  the 
difference,  began  anew  the  task  of  self-improvement;  probably 
taking  constant  lessons  from  good  models.  In  his  unremitting 
private  practice,  he  devoted  himself  especially  to  acquiring  a 
graceful  action,  keeping  watch  on  all  his  movements  while  de- 
claiming before  a  tall  looking-glass.^  After  pertinacious  efforts  for 
several  years,  he  was  rewarded  at  length  with  complete  success. 
His  delivery  became  full  of  decision  and  vehemence,  highly 
popular  with  the  general  body  of  the  assembly  ;  though  some  critics 
censured  his  modulation  as  artificial  and  out  of  nature,  and 
savouring  of  low  stage-effect;  while  others,  in  the  same  spirit, 
condemned  his  speeches  as  over-laboured  and  smelling  of  the 
lamp.' 


*  These  and  other  details  are  given  in 
Plutarch's  Life  of  Demosthends,  c.  4,  9. 
They  depend  upon  good  evidence;  for 
he  cites  Demetrius  the  Phalerean,  who 
heard  them  himself  from  Demosthends 
in  the  latter  years  of  his  life.  The  sub- 
terranean chamber  where  Demosthends 
practised  was  shown  at  Athens  even  in 
the  time  of  Plutarch. 

Cicero  (who  also  refers  to  Demetrius 
Phalereus),  De  Divinat.  iL  46,  96.  Li- 
banius,  Zosimus,  and  Photius,  give  ge- 
nerally the  same  statements,  with  some 
Tariations. 

3  Plutarch,  Demosth.  c.  9.  *Eirc2 
T^X/utv  yt  Kol  Bdptros  ol  Acx^^KTCf  ^ 
aOrw  K^oi  twk  ypoK^vrvy  /aoXXok 
fTx©!^  «y  ri  J€i  irt<rTC(;ctK  *'E.porQtrB4vu 
HcH  Arifirrrpltp  r^  ^oAr^pci  koI  rots  KWfu- 
Kois,  ^Qf  *LpaTOir04yris  fi4y  ^fftv  oiVrbv 
iv  rots  \6yois  iroXXox©*'  ytyowd' 
yai  irapifiaxxoy,  6  8i  ^aks^fttbs 
rhy  Iffifitrpoy  ^Kttyoy  tpKoy  ifUceu  irorc 


irphs  rhy  ^rjfioy  Strirtp  iyBovari' 
&yra.  Again,  c.  11.  To7f  fi^r  o9r 
iroAAois-diroKptK^ficKOv  ^ptffKt  9av/iMrT&tf 
ol  84  x^'^*^*'  rawtiyhy  ijyovyro  ical 
iytyyts  atirov  rh  irxiir/iia  Kal 
fiaKaxhyf  &y  «cal  Arifi'firpios  6  ^aXi}- 
pf6s  icriy. 

This  sentence  is  illustrated  by  a  pas- 
sage in  Quintilian,  i.  8.  2.  **  Sit  autem 
in  primis  lectio  virilis,  et  cum  suavi- 
tate  quadam  gravis  :  et  non  quidem 
prosse  similis — quia  carmen  est,  et  se 
poetffi  canere  testantur — ^non  tamen  in 
canticum  dissoluta,  nee  piasmaU  (ut 
nunc  a  plerisque  fit)  effemmata." 

The  meaning  of  plasma,  in  the  tech- 
nical language  of  rnetoricians  contem* 
porary  with  Quintilian,  seems  different 
from  that  which  it  heara  in  Dionysius, 

L  1060-1061.  But  whether  Plutarch 
exactly  rendered  to  us  what  Deme- 
trius Phalereus  said  of  Demosthends^- 
whether  Demetrius  spoke  of  the  modu- 
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So  great  was  the  importance  assigned  by  Demosthenes  himself 
to  these  external  means  of  effect,  that  he  is  said  to  have  vaioe  aet  br 
pronounced  "  Action  "  to  be  the  first,  second,  and  third  5j5!°j2ton 
reqiusite  for  an  orator.  If  we  grant  this  estimate  to  be  Hto^iSIZ' 
correct,  with  reference  to  actual  hearers — we  must  re-  ^^5^** 
collect  that  his  speeches  are  (not  less  truly  than  the  ^^""^^ 
history  of  Thucydides)  '^  an  everlasting  possession  rather  than  a 
display  for  momentary  effect"  Even  among  his  contemporaries, 
the  effect  of  the  speeches,  when  read  apart  from  the  speaker,  was 
very  powerful  There  were  some  who  thought  that  their  full  excel- 
lence could  only  be  thus  appreciated ;  ^  while  to  the  after-world, 
who  know  them  only  by  reading,  they  have  been  and  still  are  the 
objects  of  an  admiration  reaching  its  highest  pitch  in  the  enthu- 
siastic sentiment  of  the  fastidious  rhetor  Dionysius.'  The  action 
of  Demosthenes — consummate  as  it  doubtless  was,  and  highly  as 
he  may  himself  have  prized  an  accomplishment  so  laboriously 
earned — produced  its  effect  only  in  conjunction  with  the  matter  of 
Demosthenes ;  his  thoughts,  sentiments,  words,  and  above  all,  his 
sagadty  in  appreciating  and  advising  on  the  actual  situation. 
11^  political  wisdom,  and  his  lofty  patriotic  ideal^  are  in  truth 
quite  as  remarkable  as  his  oratory.  By  what  training  he  attained 
either  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  qualities,  we  are  unfortunately 
not  permitted  to  know.  Our  informants  have  little  interest  in  him 
except  as  a  speaker ;  they  tell  us  neither  what  he  learnt,  nor  from 
whom,  nor  by  what  companions,  or  party-associates,  his  political 
point  of  view  was  formed.  But  we  shall  hardly  err  in  supposing 
that  his  attentive  meditation  of  Thucydides  supplied  him,  not 
merely  with  force  and  majesty  of  expression,  but  also  with  that 
conception  of  Athens  in  her  foretime  which  he  is  perpetually  im- 
pressing on  his  countrymen — Athens  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  in  days  of  exuberant  energy,  and  under  the 
advice  of  her  noblest  statesman. 

In  other  respects,  we  are  left  in  ignorance  as  to  the  mental 


latirm  of  Demosthends  as  being  low  and 
vulgar — ^I  cannot  but  doubt.  iEschinds 
urges  rery  different  reproachei  against 
him— OTermuch  labour  and  affectation, 
but  combined  with  bitterness  and  ma- 
lignity (ady.  Kteaiph.  p.  77-S6).  He 
denovnoes  the  character  of  Demosthends 
as  low  and  Tulgar — but  not  his  orato- 
rical deliTery.  The  expression  Ib<nr9p 
iwS^vffUtv,  which  Plutarch  cites  from 
Demetrius  Phalereus,  hardly  suits  well 
with  rcnrcir^r  ital  kytwh. 


1  Plutarch,  Demostb.  c.  11.  KWlttva 
Zi  ^a'iy''EpfAtinro9,  ipiorriBiyra  irtpi  r&y 
irdXM  ^Jtr6ptt¥  ffol  twk  Kaff  aurbK,  ^Wtip, 
its  kKo{>w¥  fity  iy  ris  iOaifuurty  iKtiyovs 
9^K6triu»s  Kol  fieyaXoirptircis  r^  i^jfiip 
9ta\ryofi4yovSf  iiyayiycKrKSfifyoi  Hk 
ol  A-ri /AocBdyovs  \6yoi  voKh  rp 
Koraa-Ktv^  koI  Hxfydfifi  ^latp^povciy, 

■  Dionys.  Hal.  De  Adm.  Vi  Dicend. 
Demosth.  p.  1022,  a  very  remarkable 
passage. 
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history  of  Demosthenes.  Before  he  acquired  reputation  as  a 
public  adviser,  he  was  already  known  as  a  logographer,  or 
composer  of  discourses  to  be  delivered  either  by  speakers 
in  the  public  assembly  or  by  litigants  in  the  Dikastery ; 
for  which  compositions  he  was  paid,  according  to  usual 
practice  at  Athens.  He  had  also  pleaded  in  person 
before  the  Dikastery ;  in  support  of  an  accusation  preferred  by 
others  against  a  law,  proposed  by  Leptines,  for  abrogating  votes 
of  immunity  passed  by  the  city  in  favour  of  individuals,  and  re- 
straining such  grants  in  future.  Nothing  is  more  remarkable,  in 
this  speech  against  Leptines,  than  the  intensity  with  which  the 
young  speaker  enforces  on  the  people  the  necessity  of  strict  and 
faithful  adherence  to  engagements,  in  spite  of  great  occasional  in- 
convenience in  so  doing.  It  would  appear  that  he  was  in  habitual 
association  with  some  wealthy  youths — among  others,  with  Apollo- 
dorus  son  of  the  wealthy  banker  Pasion — whom  he  undertook  to 
instruct  in  the  art  of  speaking.  This  we  learn  from  the  denuncia- 
tions of  his  rival  iEschines ;  ^  who  accuses  him  of  having  thus  made 
his  way  into  various  wealthy  families — especially  where  there  was 
an  orphan  youth  and  a  widowed  mother — using  unworthy  artifices 
to  defraud  and  ruin  them.  How  much  truth  there  may  be  in  such 
imputations,  we  cannot  tell.  But  iEschines  was  not  unwarranted 
in  applying  to  his  rival  the  obnoxious  appellations  of  logographer 
and  sophist ;  appellations  all  the  more  disparaging,  because  Demo- 
sthenes belonged  to  a  trierarchic  family,  of  the  highest  class  in 
point  of  wealth.* 

It  will  be  proper  here  to  notice  another  contemporary  adviser, 
Phokion—  who  stauds  in  marked  antithesis  and  rivalry  to  Demo- 
ihe^sand  sthcues.  Phokiou  was  a  citizen  of  small  means,  son  of  a 
DeraMthirSs  pcstlc-makcr.  Bom  about  the  year  402  B.C.,  he  was 
racter^d  about  twenty  years  older  than  Demosthenes.  At  what 
ESviJ^^**  precise  time  his  political  importance  commenced,  we  do 
integrity.  ^^^  kuow ;  but  he  lived  to  the  great  age  of  84,  and  was 
a  conspicuous  man  throughout  the  last  half-century  of  his  life.  He 
becomes  known  first  as  a  military  officer,  having  served  in  sub- 
ordinate command   under   Chabrias,   to   whom   he   was  greatly 


1  JBschin^  cont.  Timarch.  p.  16,  24. 

>  uEachindB  cont.  Timarchum,  p.  13, 
17,  25,  cont.  Etesiphont.  p.  78.  Utpl 
8i  T^y  KaO*  4ifi4p€uf  9icuray  rls  itrriv ; 
*Eff  Tpmpdpxov  Koyiypau^s  Ayc^x^i^,  rk 
irarp^a  Kwrorf^hAtrrus  irpo4fityos,  &c. 

See  also  Demosthends,  De  Fals.  Legat. 
p.  417-420. 


Compare  the  shame  of  the  rich  youth 
Hippokratds,  in  the  Platonic  dialogue 
called  Protagoras,  when  the  idea  is 
broached  that  he  is  about  to  visit  Pro- 
tagoras for  the  purpose  of  becoming 
himself  a  sophist  (Plato,  Protagor.  p. 
154  F,  163  A,  cap.  8-19). 
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ittached,  at  the  battle  of  Naxos  in  376  b.c.  He  was  a  man  of 
horougb  personal  brayery,  and  considerable  talents  for  command ; 
>f  hardy  and  enduring  temperament,  insensible  to  cold  or  fatigue ; 
strictly  simple  in  his  habits,  and  above  all,  superior  to  every  kind 
)f  personal  corruption.  His  abstinence  from  plunder  and  pecula- 
ion,  when  on  naval  expeditions,  formed  an  honourable  contrast 
vith  other  Athenian  admirals,  and  procured  for  him  much  esteem 
>n  the  part  of  the  maritime  allies.  Hence  probably  his  surname 
)f  Phokion  the  Good.* 

I  have  already  remarked  how  deep  and  strong  was  the  hold 
icquired  on  the  Athenian  people,  by  any  public  man  who  J^fJ*'* 
)nce  established  for  himself  a  character  above  suspicion  qair«<i  ^    ' 
m  the  score  of  personal  corruption.     Among  Athenian  gntr  on  the 
x>litician8,  but  too  many  were  not  innocent  on  this  point ;  Atheiu. 

m  11      •  ^     xi  Number  of 

noreover,  even  when  a  man  was  really  mnocent,  there  ameithathe 
vere  often  circumstances  in  his  life  which  rendered  more  ^'^eni. 
ir  less  of  doubt  admissible  against  him.  Thus  Demosthenes-^ 
)eing  known  not  only  as  a  person  of  somewhat  costly  habits,  but 
ilso  as  frequenting  wealthy  houses,  and  receiving  money  for 
speeches  composed  or  rhetoric  communicated — ^was  sure  to  be 
locused,  justly  or  unjustly,  by  his  enemies,  of  having  cheated  rich 
clients,  and  would  never  obtain  unquestioned  credit  for  a  high 
pecuniary  independence,  even  in  regard  to  the  public  affairs; 
ilthough  he  certainly  was  not  corrupt,  nor  generally  believed  to 
ye  corrupt — at  least  during  the  period  which  this  volume  embraces, 
lown  to  the  death  of  Philip.*  But  Phokion  would  receive  neither 
noney  nor  gifts  from  any  one — was  notoriously  and  obviously  poor 
—went  barefoot  and  without  an  upper  garment  even  in  very  cold 
ireather — ^had  only  one  female  slave  to  attend  on  his  wife ;  while 
le  had  enjoyed  commands  sufficient  to  enrich  him  if  he  had  chosen. 
Bis  personal  incorruptibility  thus  stood  fprth  prominently  to  the 
>Qblic  eye.  Combined  as  it  was  with  bravery  and  fair  general- 
liip,  it  procured  for  him  testimonies  of  confidence  greater  than 
hoee  accorded  even  to  Perlkles.  He  was  elected  no  less  than 
brty-five  times  to  the  annual  office  of  Strategus  or  General  of  the 
dty — that  is,  one  of  the  Board  of  Ten  so  denominated,  the  greatest 


>  iElian,  V.  H.  iii.  47;  Plutarch,  Pho- 
doD,  c.  10;  Cknmelius  Nepos,  Phokion, 

J.  1. 

*  I  introduce  here  this  reeervation  as 
o  time,  not  as  meaning  to  affirm  the 
nntnrj  with  regard  to  the  period  after 
Philip's  dcAth,  hat  as  wishing  to  post^ 


pone  for  the  present  the  consideration 
of  the  later  charges  against  Dcmosthends 
— ike  receipt  of  money  from  Persia,  and 
the  abstraction  from  the  treasures  of 
Harpalus.  I  shall  examine  these  points 
at  the  proper  time. 
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executive  function  at  Athens — and  elected  too,  without  baying 
ever  on  any  occasion  solicited  the  office,  or  even  been  present  at 
the  choice.^  In  all  Athenian  history,  we  read  of  no  similar  mulii- 
plication  of  distinct  appointments  and  honours  to  the  same  in- 
dividual. 

According  to  the  picture  of  Athens  and  her  democracy,  as 
usually  presented  by  historians,  we  are  taught  to  believe 
that  the  only  road  open  to  honours  or  political  influence, 
was,  by  a  seductive  address,  and  by  courting  the  people 
with  fine  speeches,  unworthy  flattery,  or  unmeasured 
Those  who  take  this  view  of  the  Athenian  character, 
will  find  it  difficult  to  explain  the  career  of  Phokion.  He  was  nu 
orator — from  disdain  rather  than  incompetence.*  Besides  re- 
ceiving a  good  education,  he  had  profited  by  the  conversation  of 
Plato  as  well  as  of  Xenokrates,  in  the  Academy ;'  and  we  are  not 
surprised  that  in  their  school  he  contracted  a  contempt  for  popular 
oratory,  as  well  as  a  love  for  brief,  concentrated,  pungent  reply. 
Once  when  about  to  speak  in  public,  he  wafi  observed  to  be  par- 
ticularly absorbed  in  thought  "  You  seem  meditative,  Phokion," 
said  a  friend.  *'  Ay,  by  Zeus,"  was  the  reply — "  I  am  meditating 
whether  I  cannot  in  some  way  abridge  the  speech  which  I  am  just 
about  to  address  to  the  Athenians."  He  knew  so  well,  however, 
on  what  points  to  strike,  that  his  telling  brevity,  strengthened  by 
the  weight  of  character  and  position,  cut  through  the  fine  oratory 
of  Demosthenes  more  effectively  than  any  counter-oratory  from 
men  like  ^schines.  Demosthenes  himself  greatly  feared  Phokion 
as  an  opponent,  and  was  heard  to  observe,  on  seeing  him  rise  to 
speak,  "Here  comes  the  cleaver  of  my  harangues."*  Polyeuktus 
— himself  an  orator  and  a  friend  of  Demosthenes — drew  a  dis- 
tinction highly  complimentary  to  Phokion,  by  saying — "That 
Demosthenes  was  the  finest  orator,  but  Phokion  the  most  for- 
midable in  speech."*    In  public  policy,  in  means  of  political  effect, 

1  Plutarch,  Phokion,  c.   8.    'OfioXo- 

ffrpcentyias  fXo^cv  ovV  Xira{  apx^^P^ 
<riots  naparvx^fft  A^A.*  Axrfrro  fitrcnrtfi- 
7rofi4ywv  ainhy  &ct  iccti  x^V**^^*'^^*'^^^* 
fi<rTC  Bavfid(tty  rohs  obn  co  <l>poyovyras 
rhy  ZrjfJLoyt  5ti  ir\c7<rTa  rod  ^wk(uvos 
i.yriKpo{foyros  ain^  «cal  fjirfily  tMyros 
irciwort  /iijJi  wpd^eunos  wpht^x^^^t  ^^' 
v€p  &|ioi;<rt  rohs  fiaaiKets  rois  «c^a|i 
Xf>^<rOai  fitrii  rh  Karii  X^'P^^  fHvp, 
(XP^o  otros  rots  fily  KOfv^oripois  irai 
iKapois  iy  iraiSms  fidpti  9iifUiyvyotSt  iitl 
hh  rhs  ipx^f  ^c^  yi]<ptov  koL  airovidiwy 


rhy  alffrrjpSraroy  «ral  ^poyifjuAratroy  ficd- 
Xci  rwy  iro\ir&v  icai  fiSyoy  ^  ftaXXaw 
raT's  fiov\iiff€aiy  ainov  «cal  dpfiais  &m-> 
rcur<r6fi€yoy, 

2  Tacit.  Dialog,  de  Clar.  Orator,  c. 
2.  "Aper,  communi  eruditione  im- 
butuB,  coutemnebat  potiiis  literas  quam 
nesciebat." 

•  Plutarch,  Phokion,  c.  4,  14. 

*  Plutarch,  Phokion,  c.  5.  ^  r&y 
4fit0y  \6yt»y  kovU  ir dptariy, 

'  Plutarch,  Phokion,  c.  5.  tlwtty — 
5ti  ^'firwp  fi^y  ipttrros  tXri  Arifiotr$€yfis, 
tiirfiy  hk  Stiy^aros  b  ^wKlwy, 
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and  in  personal  character — Phokion  was  the  direct  antithesis  of 
Demosthenes ;  whose  warlike  eloquence,  unwarlike  disposition, 
paid  speech-writing,  and  delicate  habits  of  life — ^he  doubtless  alike 
despised. 

As  Phokion  had  in  his  nature  Utile  of  the  professed  orator,  so 
he  had  still  less  of  the  flatterer.    He  aflected  and  sustained  Hb  fhmk- 
the  character  of  a  blunt  soldier,  who  speaks  out  his  full  2^^^  of 
mind  without  suppression  or  ornament,  careless  whether  ^'^^^ 
it  be  acceptable  to  hearers  or  not.*     His  estimate  of  J^JS^ 
his  countrymen  was  thoroughly  and  undisguisedly  con-  ^Si^e 
temptuous.     This  is  manifest  in  his  whole  proceedings ;  ""o™**- 
and  appears  especially  in  the  memorable  remark  ascribed  to  him, 
on  an  occasion  when  something  that  he  had  said  in  the  public 
assembly  met  with  peculiar  applause.     Turning  round  to  a  friend, 
he  asked — ''Have  I   not  unconsciously  said  something  bad?^' 
His  manners,  moreover,  were  surly  and  repulsive,  though  his  dis- 
poeition  is  said  to  have  been  kind.     He  had  learnt  in  the  Academy 
a  sort  of  Spartan  self-suppression  and  rigour  of  life.'    No  one  ever 
saw  him  either  laughing,  or  weeping,  or  bathing  in  the  public 
baths. 

If  then  Phokion  attained  the   unparalleled  honour  of  being 
chosen  forty-five  times  general,  we  may  be  sure  that 
there  were  other  means  of  reaching  it  besides  the  arts  *nd  Eubuiu* 
of  oratory  and  demagogy.     We  may  indeed  ask  with  oftbepe^ce- 
surprise,  how  it  was  possible  for  him  to  attain  it,  in  the  represented 
face  of  so  many  repulsive  circumstances,  by  the  mere  predlmi"^^ 
force  of  bravery  and  honesty ;   especially  as  he  never  meattt  ' 
performed  any  supereminent  service,'  though  on  various 
occasions  he   conducted  himself  with  credit  and  ability.     The 
answCT  to  this  question  may  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  Phokion, 
though  not  a  flatterer  of  the  people,  went  decidedly  along  with  the 
capital  weakness  of  the  people.     While  despising  their  judgement, 
he  manifested  no  greater  foresight,  as  to  the  public  interests  and 
security  of  Athens,  than  they  did.     The  Athenian  people  had 
doubtless  many  infirmities  and  committed  many  errors;  but  the 
worst  error  of  all,  during  the  interval  between  360-336  b.c.,  wW 
their   unconquerable    repugnance    to    the  efforts,   personal   and 


'  So  Tacitas,  aHer  reporting  the 
ezAct  reply  of  the  tribune  Subrius 
FlaTius,  when  examined  as  an  accom- 
plice in  the  conspiracy  against  Nero 
— "Ipsa  retnli  yerba:  quia  non,  ut 
Seoecse,  ynlgata  erant;  nee  minus  noeci 
decdtMtt  sensus  militariB  yiri  incomptoe 


Bed  yalidoB." 

2  Plutarch,  Phokion,  c.  4,  5. 

•  Cornelius  Nepos  (Phokion,  c.  1) 
found  in  his  authors  no  account  of  the 
military  exploits  of  Phokion,  but  much 
about  his  personal  integrity. 
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pecuniary,  required  for  prosecuting  a  hearty  war  against  Philip. 
Of  this  aversion  to  a  strenuous  foreign  policy,  Phokion  made  him- 
self the  champion;^  addressing,  in  his  own  vein,  sarcastic  taunts 
against  those  who  called  for  action  against  Philip,  as  if  they  were 
mere  brawlers  and  cowards,  watching  for  opportunities  to  enrich 
themselves  at  the  public  expense.  Eubulus  the  orator  was  among 
the  leading  statesmen  who  formed  what  may  be  called  the  peace- 
party  at  Athens,  and  who  continually  resisted  or  discouraged 
energetic  warlike  eflForts,  striving  to  keep  out  of  sight  the  idea  of 
Philip  as  a  dangerous  enemy.  Of  this  peace-party,  there  were 
doubtless  some  who  acted  corruptly,  in  the  direct  pay  of  Philip. 
But  many  others  of  them,  without  any  taint  of  personal  corrup- 
tion, espoused  the  same  policy  merely  because  they  found  it  easier 
for  the  time  to  administer  the  city  under  peace  than  under  war — 
because  war  was  burdensome  and  disagreeable,  to  themselves  as  well 
as  to  their  fellow-citizens — and  because  they  either  did  not,  or 
would  not,  look  forward  to  the  consequences  of  inaction.  Now  it 
was  a  great  advantage  to  this  peace-party,  who  wanted  a  military 
leader  as  partner  to  their  civil  and  rhetorical  leaders,  to  strengtiien 
themselves  by  a  colleague  like  Phokion  ;  a  man  not  only  of  un- 
suspected probity,  but  peculiarly  disinterested  in  advising  peace, 
since  his  importance  would  have  been  exalted  by  war.*  Moreover 
most  of  the  eminent  military  leaders  had  now  come  to  love  only 
the  license  of  war,  and  to  disdain  the  details  of  the  war-office  at 
home;  while  Phokion,'  and  he  almost  alone  among  them,  was 
content  to  stay  at  Athens,  and  keep  up  that  combination  of  civil 
with  military  efficiency  which  had  been  formerly  habitual  Hence 
he  was  sustained,  by  the  peace-party  and  by  the  aversion  to  war- 
like eflTort  prevalent  among  the  public,  in  a  sort  of  perpetuity  of 
the  strategic  functions,  without  any  solicitation  or  care  for  personal 
popularity  on  his  own  part. 

The  influence  of  Phokion  as  a  public  adviser,  during  the  period 
Influence  of  embraced  in  this  volume,  down  to  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia, 
was  eminently  mischievous  to  Athens ;  all  the  more  mis- 
chievous, partly  (like  that  of  Nikias)  from  the  respect- 
ability of  his  personal  qualities — partly  because  he 
espoused  and  sanctioned  the  most  dangerous  infirmity  of 
the  Athenian  mind.  His  biographers  mislead  our  judge- 
ment by  pointing  our  attention  chiefly  to  the  last  twenty 


Phokioa 
mlfldiievoos 
during  the 
jMign  of 
Vniip-at 
that  time, 
Athens 
might  bare 
prevailed 
over  Mace- 
donia. 


i  Plutarch,  rhokion,  c.  8.     Otrv  9h 
ffvyrd^as  iainhy  iiroKirtitro  fihy  iifl  irphf 


'  Plutarch,  Phokion,  c.  16.     See  the 
first  repartee  there  ascribed  to  Phokion. 
'  Plutarch,  Phokion,  c.  7* 
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years  of  his  long  life,  after  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia.  At  that 
time,  when  the  yictorious  military  force  of  Macedonia  had  been 
fiilly  oi^nized  and  that  of  Greece  comparatively  prostrated,  it 
might  be  argued  plausibly  (I  do  not  say  decisively,  even  then) 
that  submission  to  Macedonia  had  become  a  fatal  necessity ;  and 
that  attempts  to  resist  could  only  end  by  converting  bad  into 
worse.  But  the  peace-policy  of  Phokion — which  might  be  called 
prudence,  after  the  accession  of  Alexander — was  ruinously  im- 
prudent as  well  as  dishonourable  during  the  reign  of  Philip.  The 
odds  were  all  against  Philip  in  his  early  years  ;  they  shifted  and 
became  more  and  more  in  his  favour,  only  because  his  game  was 
played  well,  and  that  of  his  opponents  badly.  The  superiority  of 
force  was  at  first  so  much  on  the  side  of  Athens,  that  if  she  had 
been  willing  to  employ  it,  she  might  have  made  sure  of  keeping 
Philip  at  least  within  the  limits  of  Macedonia.  All  depended 
upon  her  will ;  upon  the  question,  whether  her  citizens  were  prepared 
m  their  own  minds  to  incur  the  expense  and  fatigue  of  a  vigorous 
foreign  policy — ^whether  they  would  handle  their  pikes,  open  their 
purses,  and  forego  the  comforts  of  home,  for  the  maintenance  of 
Grecian  and  Athenian  liberty  against  a  growing,  but  not  as  yet 
irresistible,  destroyer.  To  such  a  sacrifice  the  Athenians  could 
not  bring  themselves  to  submit ;  and  in  consequence  of  that  re- 
luctance, they  were  driven  in  the  end  to  a  much  graver  and  more 
irreparable  sacrifice — the  loss  of  liberty,  dignity,  and  security. 
Now  it  was  precisely  at  such  a  moment,  and  when  such  a  question 
was  pending,  that  the  influence  of  the  peace-loving  Phokion  was 
most  ruinous.  His  anxiety  that  the  citizens  should  be  buried  at 
home  in  their  own  sepulchres — his  despair,  mingled  with  contempt, 
of  his  countrymen  and  theur  refined  habits — his  hatred  of  the 
orators  who  might  profit  by  an  increased  war-expenditure* — all 
contributed  to  make  him  discourage  public  efibrt,  and  await 
paa^vely  the  preponderance  of  the  Macedonian  arms ;  thus  play- 
ing the  game  of  Philip,  and  siding,  though  himself  incorruptible, 
with  the  orators  in  Philip's  pay. 

The  love  of  peace,  either  in  a  community,  or  in  an  individual, 
usually  commands  sympathy  without  farther  inquiry,  though  there 
are  times  of  growing  danger  from  without,  in  which  the  adviser  of 
pc^^toe  is  the  worst  guide  that  can  be  followed.  Since  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  a  revolution  had  been  silently  going  on  in  Greece, 
whereby  the  duties  of  soldiership  had  passed  to  a  great  degree 

1  See  tiie  repliee  of  Phokion  in  Plutarch,  Phokion,  c.  23. 
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from  citizen  militia  into  the  hands  of  paid  mercenaries.  The 
Chan  in  resident  citizens  generally  had  become  averse  to  the 
the  military    burthcn  of  military  service ;  while  on  the  other  hand  the 

spirit  of  •'  ^    , 

Grew*  since  miscellancous  aggregate  of  Greeks  willing  to  cany  anns 
anywhere  and  looking  merely  for  pay,  had  greatly 
augmented.  Very  differently  had  the  case  once  stood. 
The  Athenian  citizen  of  432  b.c. — by  concurrent  tes- 
timony of  the  eulogist  Perikles  and  of  the  unfriendly 
Corinthians — was  ever  ready  to  brave  the  danger,  fatigue, 
and  privation,  of  foreign  expeditions,  for  the  glory  of 
Athens.  "  He  accounted  it  holiday  work  to  do  duty 
in  her  service  (it  is  an  enemy  who  speaks  *) ;  he  wasted 
his  body  for  her  as  though  it  had  been  the  body  of  another." 
Embracing  with  passion  the  idea  of  imperial  Athens,  he  knew 
that  she  could  only  be  upheld  by  the  energetic  efforts  of  her 
individual  citizens,  and  that  the  talk  in  her  public  assemblies, 
though  useful  as  a  preliminary  to  action,  was  mischievous  if 
allowed  as  a  substitute  for  action.*  Such  was  the  Periklean 
Athenian  of  431  B.C.  But  this  energy  had  been  crushed  in  the 
disasters  closing  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  had  never  again 
revived.  The  Demosthenic  Athenian  of  360  B.C.  had  as  it  were 
grown  old.  Pugnacity,  Pan-hellenic  championship,  and  the  love 
of  enterprise,  had  died  within  him.  He  was  a  quiet,  home-keeping, 
refined  citizen,  attached  to  the  democratic  constitution,  and 
executing  with  cheerful  pride  his  ordinary  city-duties  under  it ; 


^  I  have  more  than  ODce  referred  to 
the  memorable  picture  of  the  Athenian 
character,  in  contrast  with  the  Spartan, 
drawn  by  the  Corinthian  envoy  at  Sparta 
in  432  B.C.  (Thucyd.  i.  70,  71).  Among 
the  many  attributes  indicative  of  exu- 
berant energy  and  activity,  I  select 
those  which  were  most  required,  and 
most  found  wanting,  as  the  means  of 
keeping  back  Philip. 

1.  nap3t  Svyo/itv  roKfiTjraXf  Koi  iraf>3t 
yvwfiTiy  Kiy9vyt\nc^,  Ktd  M  to7s  ScivoTs 

2.  "AoKKOi  irphs  ifias  fAtWrrriLS,  koI 
iwotiritiriTal  irphs  iyHnfioTd' 
rovs  {in  opposition  to  you,  Spartans). 

3.  ToTs  fi^y  ff^fiaffiy  &XXorpto»- 
rdrois  iirhp  r^  s  w6K€ws  xP^^' 
rat,  T§  yy^fii^  8i  olKnordrjif  is  rh 
irpdffffdy  ri  inr^p  adrris,  &C. 

4.  Ka\  ravT  a  fitrii  ir6yuy  vdy' 
ra  Kal  Kiyfilyuy  8t*  i\ov  rod 
aiStvoi  fiox^ovff If  koI  &iroXa<;ov- 
(Tiy  ixdx^ffra  r&y  iirapx^y^^^f 


8f 3t  rh  iifl  KraffBcu  Kal  fi'firt  i  opr^w 
iKXo  Tt  riyt7<r9ai  ^  rh  r  it  S4' 
oyra  irpa^ai,  ^vfi^opdy  Tf  o^x  ^<^' 
aoy  rjovxiay  itirpdyfAoya  ^  iurxo\iay  M" 
iroyov,  &c. 

To  the  same  purpose  Periklte  ex- 
presses himself  in  his  funeral  oration  of 
the  ensuing  year;  extolling  the  vigour 
and  courage  of  liis  countrymen,  as  alike 
forward  and  indefatigable — yet  as  com* 
bined  also  with  a  love  of  public  dis- 
cussion, and  a  taste  for  all  the  refine- 
ments of  peaceful  and  inteUectual  life 
(Thucyd.  ii.  40,  41). 

2  Thucyd.  ii.  40,  41,  43.  r^s  tr6\ft»s 
9{>yafAiy  Koff  rifi4pay  tpytp  Otufityovs  Kal 
ipaarks  yiyyofi€yovs  avrrjs,  Kal  tra»  ifuy 
fji€yd\7i  iS^ji  cTkoi,  ivOvfiovfi4yovs  ,j^i 
ro\fict>yr€s  Kcd  ytyvdiffKoyrts  rit  itoyra 
Koi  iy  ro7s  tpyois  cu(rxvy6/x€yoi  iy^pts 
adrit  iKriitrayro,  Ac. 

Compare  ii.  63  —  the  last  speech  of 
Perikl^. 
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bat  buritoned  in  industrial  or  professional  pursuits,  in  domestic 
cqjmKIu,  in  the  impressive  manifestations  of  ^e  public  religion,  in 
the  atmosphere  of  discussion  and  thought,  intellectual  as  well  as 
political.  To  renounce  all  this  for  foreign  and  continued  military 
serrice,  he  considered  as  a  hardship  not  to  be  endured,  except 
under  the  pressure  of  danger  near  and  immediate.  Precautionary 
exigences  against  distant  perils,  howeyer  real,  could  not  be  brought 
home  to  his  feelings ;  even  to  pay  others  for  serving  in  his  place, 
was  a  duty  which  he  could  scarcely  be  induced  to  perform. 

Not  merely  in  Athens,  but  also  among  the  Feloponnesian  allies 
of  Sparta,  the  resident  citizens  had  contracted  the  like  Decline  of 
indi^X)sition  to  military  service.    In  the  year  431  b.c.,  ^ll^Zu 
these  Peloponnesians  (here  too  we  have  the  concurrent  SS^pw^*^ 
testimony    of  Perikles   and  Archidamus^)    had    been  KiSSTS?" 
forward  for  service  with  their  persons,  and  only  back-  ^p**^ 
ward  when  asked  for  money.     In  383  B.C.,  Sparta  found  them  so 
reluctant  to  join  her  standard,  especially  for  operations  beyond  sea, 
that  she  was  forced  to  admit  into  her  confederacy  the  principle  of 
pecuniary  commutation ;  ^  just  as  Athens  had  done  (about  460- 
450  B.G.)  with  the  unwarlike  islanders  enrolled  in  her  confederacy 
of  Delos.' 

Amidst  this  increasing  indisposition  to  citizen  military  service, 
the  floating,  miscellaneous,  bands  who  made  soldiership  a  MnuipUcap 
livelihood  under  any  one  who  would  pay  them,  increased  ^^^^^ 
in  number  from  year  to  year.     In  402-401  B.C.,  when  mS^wiiiaa 
the  Cyreian  army   (the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks)  were  ^e!^~ 
levied,  it  had  been  found  difficult  to  bring  so  many  JJ^'fi'g®' 
together ;  large  premiums  were  given  to  the  chiefe  or  «m*8f*"«°- 
enlisting  agents ;  the  recruits  consisted,  in  great  part,  of  settled 
men  tempted  by  lucrative  promises  away  from  their  homes.*    But 
active    men    ready  for    paid    foreign    service  were  perpetually 
multiplying,  from  poverty,  exile,  or  love  of  enterprise ;  *  they  were 

»  Thucyd.  i.  80,  81,  141.  !  ^pdy. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ▼.2,  21.  The  !  About  the  liberal  rewardB  of  Cyrus 
allied  cities  furnished  money  instead  i  to  the  generals  Elearchus,  Proxenus, 
of  men  in  the  expedition  of  Mna-  !  and  others,  for  getting  together  the 
aippus  to  Korkyra  (Aenoph.  Hellen.  vi.     army,  and  to  the  soldiers  themselves 


2,  16). 

'  Thucyd.  i.  99 

^  Isokratds,  Orat.  r.  (Philipp.)  s.  112. 


also,  see  Xenoph.  Anabas.  i.  1,9;  i.  3, 
4;  iii.  1,  4;  vi.  8,  48. 

•  See  the  mention  of  the  mercenary 


4y  iictlwois  Sh  raiis  xP^yois  o^k    Greeks  in  the  service  of  the  Batrapess 
^9    (crijr^    odBkvf    &<rr*    iufayKa(6fityoi    Mania  in  -fiolis— of  the  satraps  Tlssa- 


phemSs  and  Phamabazus,  and  of  the 
Spartan  Agesilaus— of  Iphikrat^  and 
others,  Xenoph.  Hellen.  iii.  1, 13;  iii.  3, 
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put  under  constant  training  and  greatly  improved,  by  Iphikrates 
and  others,  as  peltasts  or  light  infantry  to  serve  in  conjunction  with 
the  citizen  force  of  hoplites.  Jason  of  Pherae  brought  together  a 
greater  and  better  trained  mercenary  force  than  had  ever  been 
seen  since  the  Cyreians  in  their  upward  march ;  ^  the  Phokians 
also  in  the  Sacred  War,  having  command  over  the  Delphian 
treasures,  surrounded  themselves  with  a  formidable  array  of 
mercenary  soldiers.  There  arose  (as  in  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries  in  modern  Europe)  Condottieri  like  CharidSmus 
and  others — ^generals  having  mercenary  bands  under  their  com- 
mand, and  hiring  themselves  out  to  any  prince  or  potentate 
who  would  employ  and  pay  them.  Of  these  armed  rovers — poor, 
brave,  desperate,  and  held  by  no  civic  ties — Isokrates  makes 
repeated  complaint,  as  one  of  the  most  serious  misfortunes  of 
Greece.*  Such  wanderers,  indeed,  usually  formed  the  natural 
emigrants  in  new  colonial  enterprises.  But  it  so  happened  that  few 
Hellenic  colonies  were  formed  during  the  interval  between  400-350 
B.C. ;  in  fact,  the  space  open  to  Hellenic  colonization  was  becoming 
more  circumscribed  by  the  peace  of  Antalkidas — by  the  despotism 
of  Dionysius — and  by  the  increase  of  Lucanians,  Bruttians,  and 
the  inland  powers  generally.  Isokrates,  while  extolling  the  great 
service  formerly  rendered  to  the  Hellenic  world  by  Athens,  in 
setting  on  foot  the  Ionic  emigration,  and  thus  providing  new  homes 
for  so  many  unsettled  Greeks — insists  on  the  absolute  necessity  of 
similar  means  of  emigration  in  his  own  day.  He  urges  on  Philip 
to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  an  Hellenic  conquest  of  Asia  ]Minor, 
and  thus  to  acquire  territory  which  might  furnish  settlement  to  the 


15;  iv.  2,  5;  iv.  3,  15;  iv,  4,  14;  iv.  8, 
35  ;  vii.  5,  10. 

Compare  Harpokration  —  Hcviki^k  4y 
KoplyB^ — and  Demosthenes,  Philipp.  i. 
p.  46. 

^  Xenoph.  Hellen.  tI.  1.  5. 

3  Isokrates  pours  forth  this  complaint 
in  many  places  :  in  the  fourth  or  Pane- 
gyrical Oration  (b.c.  380) ;  in  the  eighth 
or  Oratio  de  Pace  (356  B.C.);  in  the 
fifth  or  Oratio  ad  Philippum  (346  B.C.). 
The  latest  of  these  discourses  is  de- 
livered in  the  strongest  language.  See 
Orat.  Panegyr.  s.  195.  rovs  8*  M 
^4yris  ficT^t  waiHuv  koI  yvycuKwy  iL\a<r0ai, 
TToAXohs  8i  8t*  IvSctay  r&y  Kaft  ^/t,4pay 
hriKovpuv  (t.  e.  to  become  an  iTriKovpos, 
or  paid  soldier  in  foreign  service)  iiyay- 
iea{ofi4yovs  dir^p  twk  ix^P^'^  "^^^^  tf^lKois 


fiaxofJi4yovs  itvoOy^ia-Kciy,  See  also  Orat. 
de  Pace  (viii.)  s.  53,  56,  58;  Orat.  ad 
Philipp.  (v.)  s.  112.  o5t«  ykp  lx«*  ''"^ 
Tijs  *E\\ddoSf  &aTt  ^aoy  tlyou  (rvaTrifftu 
ffrpar^fHoy  fitl^oy  koI  Kptirroy  4k  rSty 
wKayufi4ywy  ^  rS>y  •KoXiT(vofi4yo9y,  &c. 
.  .  .  .  also  s.  142,  149;  Orat.  de  Per- 
mutat.  (xv.)  s.  122.  4y  to7s  vrparo- 
w4iois  rois  'vKay6tfi4yois  KaTtKTtTptfifi4yoSj 
&c.  A  melancholy  picture  of  the  like 
evils  is  also  presented  in  the  ninth 
Epistle  of  Isokratds,  to  Archidamus,  s. 
9,  12.  Compare  Demosth.  cont.  Ari- 
stokrat.  p.  665.  s.  162. 

For  an  example  of  a  disappointed 
lover  who  seeks  distraction  by  taking 
foreign  military  service,  see  Theokritus, 
xiv.  58. 


cnrred  at  the 
same  time 
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multitudes  of  homeless,  roving,  exiles,  who  lived  by  the  sword, 
and  disturbed  the  peace  of  Greece.* 

This  decline  of  the  citizen  militia,  and  growing  aversion  to 
personal  service,  or  military  exercises — together  with  the  Deteriom- 
contemporaneous  increase  of  the  professional  soldiery  owufn^ 
unmoved  by  civic  obligations — is  one  of  the  capital  facts  SiJL'^ 
of  the  Demosthenic  age.  Though  not  peculiar  to  Athens, 
it  strikes  us  more  forcibly  at  Athens,  where  the  spirit  of  J^tJ^ 
self-imposed  individual  effort  had  once  been  so  high  JJeTSS.***' 
wrought — but  where  also  the  charm  and  stimulus*  of  ^^'^^one. 
peaceful  existence  was  most  diversified,  and  the  activity  of  industrial 
pursuit  most  continuous.  It  was  a  fatal  severance  of  the  active 
force  of  society  from  political  freedom  and  intelligence ;  breaking 
up  that  many-sided  combination,  of  cultivated  thought  with 
vigorous  deed,  which  formed  the  Hellenic  id^al — and  throwing  the 
defence  of  Greece  upon  armed  men  looking  up  only  to  their 
general  or  their  paymaster.  But  what  made  it  irreparably  fatal, 
was  that  just  at  this  moment  the  Grecian  world  was  thrown  upon 
its  defence  against  Macedonia  led  by  a  young  prince  of  indefati- 
gable enterprise ;  who  had  imbibed,  and  was  capable  even  of 
improving,  the  best  ideas  of  military  organization^  started  by 
Epaminondas  and  Iphikrates.  Philip  (as  described  by  his  enemy 
Demosthenes)  possessed  all  that  forward  and  unconquerable  love  of 
action  which  the  Athenians  had  manifested  in  431  B.C.,  as  we 
know  frt)m  enemies  as  well  as  from  friends  ;  while  the  Macedonian 
population  also  retained,  amidst  rudeness  and  poverty,  that  military 
aptitude  and  readiness  which  had  dwindled  away  within  the  walk 
of  the  Grecian  cities. 


1  iBokrat^  ad  PhUipp.  (y.)  b.  142- 
144.  vphs  8i  ro^ois  m-lirai  ir6K€is  M 
roirr^  ry  T^y,  koX  KoroiKlireu  robs 
¥vp  ijukw  frKeamiiivovs  8t*  tvZua»  t»k 
Kott  ^fi4paif  jroi  Kvfiaiyofitvovs  ots  &y 
itrr^X"^^^-  0!;f  cl  fiii  wa6ffofitv  hlBpoi- 
(ofi4rovSf  filoif  abroiS  iKcufhv  wopl<rayrtSt 
XilifotHnw  iifiJas  rocovroi  ytySfityoi  rh 
irX^of,  fioTc  fiiiB^y  firroy  ainobs  tlyai 
po^^fwvs  rots  'JLXXuffiv  ^  roh  fiapfid- 
pots,  8us. 

'  Thucjd.  ii.  41  (the  funeral  ha- 
ranguo  of  Periklde) — (i/vcXc^y  re  \4y» 
r^y  T«  w6kty  trmroy  r^s  'ZWddos  wal- 
Z^vcof  flraif  Kcd  Kolf  iKsurroy  9oK€7y 
hf  fAOi  rhw  ainhy   iy9pa  trao*  ^/uvr  iirX 

h^  rinpcarikms  rh  orA/JM  aihapicts  wap4' 


*  The  remarkable  oi^ganization  of  the 
Macedonian  army,  with  its  systematic 
combination  of  different  arms  and  sorts 
of  troops, — was  the  work  of  Philip. 
Alexander  found  it  ready  made  to  his 
hands,  in  the  very  first  months  of  his 
reign.  It  must  doubtless  have  been 
gradually  formed ;  year  after  year  im- 
proved by  Philip;  and  we  should  be 
glad  to  be  enabled  to  trace  the  steps  of 
his  progress.  But  unfortunately  we  are 
left  without  any  information  about  the 
military  measures  of  Philip,  beyond 
bare  facts  and  results.  Accordingly  I 
am  compelled  to  postpone  what  is  to  be 
said  about  the  Macedonian  military  or- 
ganization until  the  reign  of  Alexander, 
about  whose  operations  we  have  valu- 
able details. 
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RodenetB 
and  poverty 
of  the  Mace- 
donians— 
excellent 
material  for 
BoldieFB — 
organising 
senittsof 
rhiUp. 


Though  as  yet  neither  disciplined  nor  formidable,  they  were  an 
excellent  raw  material  for  soldiers,  in  the  hands  of  an 
organising  genius  like  Philip.     They  were  still  (ad  their 
predecessors  had  been  in  the  time  of  the  first  Perdikkas,* 
when  the  king's  wife  baked  cakes  with  her  own  hand  on 
the  hearth),  mountain  shepherds  ill-clothed  and  ill-housed 
— eating  and  drinking  from  wooden  platters  and  cups — 
destitute  to  a  great  degree,  not  merely  of  cities,  but  of  fixed 
:   residences.'    The  men  of  substance  were  armed  with  breastplates 
j  and  made  good  cavalry ;  but  the  infantry  were  a  rabble  destitute 
i  of  order,*  armed  with  wicker  shields  and  rusty  swords,  and  con- 
tending at  disadvantage,  though  constantly  kept  on  the  alert,  to 
,  repel   the   inroads   of   their  Illyrian    or  Thracian   neighbours. 
Among  some  Macedonian  tribes,  the  man  who  had  never  slain  an 
enemy  was  marked  by  a  degrading  badge.^    These  were  the  men 
whom  Philip  on  becoming  king  found  under  his  rule ;  not  good 
soldiers,  but  excellent  recruits  to  be  formed  into  soldiers.     Poverty, 
endurance,  and  bodies  inured  to  toil,  were  the  natural  attributes, 
well  appreciated  by  ancient  politicians,  of  a  military  population 
destined  to  make  conquests.     Such  had  been  the  native  Persians, 
at  their  first  outburst  under  Cyrus  the  Great ;  such  were  even  the 
Greeks  at  the  invasion  of  Xerxes,  when  the  Spartan  king  Dema- 
ratus  reckoned  poverty  both  as  an  inmate  of^  Greece,  and  as  a 
guarantee  of  Grecian  courage.* 
Now  it  was  against  these  rude  Macedonians,  to  whom  camp-life 


*  Herodot.  viii.  137. 

'  This  poor  conditdon  of  the  Mace* 
donian  population  at  the  accession  of 
Philip,  is  set  forth  in  the  striking 
speech  made  thirty-six  years  afterwards 
by  Alexander  the  Great  (in  323  B.C.,  a 
few  months  before  his  death)  to  his 
soldiers,  satiated  with  conquest  and 
plunder,  but  discontented  with  his 
increasing  insolence  and  Orientalism. 

Arrian,  Exp.  Alex,  vii  9.  ^/Xtmrof 
yhp  wapa\a$^y  ifuis  wKeuHiras  Koi  ivS- 
oovSf  iy  Si(l>04pcus  robs  iroWohs  viyuovras 

Tohroty  Kcue&s  fuixofi^yovt  *l\\vpiois  koX 
TpifiaXKots  Koti  rois  6fi6pois  6p^l,  X^^ 
fi6ias  fity  ifiiy  &kt1  ray  ^t^pBtpwy  <f>optiy 
I5w«cc,  Kar^yayt  9h  ix  rSoy  hpSty  is  rh 
triZta^  &c. 

Other  points  are  added  in  the  version 
given  by  Quintus  Curtius  of  the  same 
speech  (x.  10) — "En  tandem t  Illy- 
norum  paulo  ante  et  Persarum  tribu- 
tariis,  Asia  et  tot  gentium  spolia  &b- 


tidio  sunt.  Modo  sub  Philippe  semi* 
nudis,  amicula  ex  purpura  sordent: 
aurum  et  argentum  oculi  ferre  non 
possunt;  lignea  enim  vasa  desiderant, 
et  ex  cratibus  scuta  et  rubiginem  gla- 
diorum." 

'  ThucydidSs  (ii.  100)  recognises  the 
goodness  of  the  Macedonian  cavalry: 
BO  also  Xenophon,  in  the  Spartan  ex- 
pedition against  Olynthus  (Hellen.  v. 
2,  40). 

That  the  infantry  were  of  little  mili- 
tary efficiency,  we  see  from  the  judge- 
ment of  Brasidas  —  Thucyd.  iv.  12G: 
compare  also  ii.  100. 

See  0.  Miiller's  short  tract  on  the 
Macedonians,  annexed  to  his  Histoxy  of 
the  Dorians,  s.  33. 

*  Ariatot.  Polit.  vii.  2,  6. 

*  Herodot.  vii.  102.  t^  'EAAdJSi  »«Wij 
li\y  alti  ffOTc  (Hivrpo^6s  iari,  &c. 

About  the  Persians^  Herodot.  L  71; 
Arrian,  v.  4,  13. 
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presented  chances  of  plunder  without  any  sacrifice,  that  the 
industrious  and  refined  Athenian  citizen  had  to  go  forth  and 
fight,  renouncing  his  trade,  family,  and  festivab ;  a  task  the  more 
severe,  as  the  perpetual  aggressions  and  systematised  warfare  of 
his  new  enemies  could  only  be  countervailed  by  an  equal  continuity 
of  effort  on  his  part.  For  such  personal  devotion,  combined  with 
the  anxieties  of  preventive  vigilance,  the  Athenians  of  the  Peri- 
klean  age  would  have  been  prepared,  but  those  of  the  Demosthenic 
age  were  not ;  though  their  whole  freedom  and  security  were  in 
the  end  found  to  be  at  stake. 

Without  this  brief  sketch  of  the  great  military  change  in  Greece 
since  the  Peloponnesian  war — the  decline  of  the  citizen  force  and 
the  increase  of  mercenaries — the  reader  would  scarcely  understand 
either  the  proceedings  of  Athens  in  reference  to  Philip,  or  the 
career  of  Demosthenes  on  which  we  are  now  about  to  enter. 

Having  by  asdduous  labour  acquired  for  himself  these  high 
powers  both  of  speech  and  of  composition,  Demosthenes  First  par. 
stood  forward  in  354  b.c.  to  devote  them  to  the  service  {iJSSSe^ 
of  the  public     His  first  address  to  the  assembly  is  not  bUi^?^ 
less  interesting,  objectively,  as  a  memorial  of  the  actual  moJiS^^^' 
Hellenic  political  world  in  that  year — than  subjectively,  Jj^ut^*^' 
as  an  evidence  of  his  own  manner  of  appreciating  its  ^®***** 
exigences.^      At  that  moment,  the  predominant  apprehension  at 
Athens  arose  from  reports  respecting  the  Great  King,  who  was 
said  to  be  contemplating  measures  of  hostility  against  Greece,  and 
against  Athens  in  particular,  in  consequence  of  the  aid  recently 
lent  by  the  Athenian  general  Chares  to  the   revolted   Persian 
satrap  Artabazus.    By  this  apprehension — which  had  already,  in 
part,  determined  the  Athenians  (a  year  before)  to  make  peace 
with  their  revolted  insular  allies,  and  close  the  Social  War — the 
public  mind  still  continued  agitated.     A  Persian  armament  of  300 
sail,  with  a  large  force  of  Grecian  mercenaries — and  an  invasion  of 
Greece — ^was  talked  of  as  probable.^    It  appears  that  Mausolus, 
prince  or  satrap  of  Karia,  who  had  been  the  principal  agent  in 

*  The  oration  De  SymmoriU  is  placed  \  Whoever  will  examine  the  way  in 
by  Dionysius  of  HalikamassuB  in  the  \  which  Demosthenes  argues,  in  the  Ora- 
archonsbip  of  Diotimns,  354-353  B.c.  j  tion  De  Symmoriis  (p.  187.  s.  40-42), 
(Dionys.  HiJ.  ad  Ammaeum,  p.  724).  I  as  to  the  relations  of  the  Thebans  with 
And  it  ia  plainly  composed  prior  to  the  Persia — will  see  that  he  cannot  have 
expedition  sent  by  tne  Thebans  under 
Fammen^  to  assiiBt  the  revolted  Arta- 
bazus against  the  Qreat  King;  which 
expedition  is  placed  by  Diodorus  (xvi. 
34^  in  the  ensuing  year  353-352  b.c. 


known  anything  about  assistance  given 
by  the  Thebans  to  Artabazus  against 
Persia. 
•  Diodor.  xvi.  21, 
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inflaming  the  Social  War,  still  prosecuted  hostilities  against  the 
islands  even  after  the  peace,  announcing  that  he  acted  in  execution 
of  the  king's  designs ;  so  that  the  Athenians  sent  envoys  to  re- 
monstrate with  him.^  The  Persians  seem  also  to  have  been  col- 
lecting inland  forces,  which  were  employed  some  years  afterwards 
in  reconquering  Egypt,  but  of  which  the  destination  was  not  at 
this  moment  declared.  Hence  the  alarm  now  prevalent  at  Athens. 
It  is  material  to  note — as  a  mark  in  the  tide  of  events — that  few 
persons  as  yet  entertained  apprehensions  about  Philip  of  Macedon, 
though  that  prince  was  augmenting  steadily  his  military  force  as 
well  as  his  conquests.  Nay,  Philip  afterwards  asserted,  that 
during  this  alarm  of  Persian  invasion,  he  was  himself  one  of  the 
parties  invited  to  assist  in  the  defence  of  Greece.^ 

Though  the  Macedonian  power  had  not  yet  become  obviously 
formidable,  we  trace  in  the  present  speech  of  Demosthenes  that 
same  Pan-hellenic  patriotism  which  afterwards  rendered  him  so 
strenuous  in  blowing  the  trumpet  against  Philip.  The  obligation 
incumbent  upon  all  Greeks,  but  upon  Athens  especially,  on  account 
of  her  traditions  and  her  station,  to  uphold  Hellenic  liberty 
against  the  foreigner  at  all  cost,  is  insisted  on  with  an  emphasis 
and  dignity  worthy  of  Perikles.^  But  while  Demosthenes  thus 
impresses  upon  his  countrymen  noble  and  Pan-hellenic  purposes, 
he  does  not  rest  content  with  eloquent  declamation,  or  negative 
criticism  on  the  past  His  recommendations  as  to  means  are 
positive  and  explicit ;  implying  an  attentive  survey  and  a  sagacious 
appreciation  of  the  surrounding  circumstances.  While  keeping 
before  his  countrymen  a  favourable  view  of  their  position,  he  never 
promises  them  success  except  on  condition  of  earnest  and  perse- 
vering individual  eflbrts,  with  arms  and  with  money.  He  exhausts 
all  his  invention  in  the  unpopular  task  of  shaming  them,  by  direct 
reproach  as  well  as  by  oblique  insinuation,  out  of  that  aversion  to 
personal  military  service  which,  for  the  misfortune  of  Athens,  had 
become  a  confirmed  habit  Such  positive  and  practical  character 
as  to  means,  always  contemplating  the  full  exigences  of  a  given 
situation — combined  with  the  constant  presentation  of  Athens,  as 
the  pledged  champion   of  Grecian   freedom,   and   with   appeals 


1  Demosthenes  cont.  Timokratem.  s. 
15:  see  also  the  second  Alignment  pre- 
fixed to  that  Oration. 

-  See  Epistola  Philipp.  ap.  Demo- 
sthen.  p.  160.  s.  6. 

s  Demosthends,  De  Symmoriis,  p.  1 79. 
s.  7.  Od8^  ykp  069*  iir*  1<rns  6pw  rois 
r*  tt\Aoii*£AAi70'i  iccU  ^fuv  irtpl  r&p  irphs 


rhy  fiaurt\4a  r^y  fiovX^y  olaay  —  AAA* 
iKtlvuy  u^y  icoWois  iv^ix^trOcu  fioi  8o«rc< 
rwy  iil<i^  ri  <rvfi<pfp6yra}y  BioiKOVfji4yois 
rS>v  &AAc0K  'EAA'^ywy  kfitX-tiaaif  6fuy  8* 
od8*  hZiKovfiiyois  irapii  ray  &8(ico<;vrwir 
KaX6y  i<m  Xafi^Ty  ra^rriy  t^k  8(ici)y, 
icurai  rivas  ahrStv  {nrh  r^  fiapfidp^  ytvi' 
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to  Athenian  foretime,  not  as  a  patrimony  to  rest  upon,  but  as  an 
example  to  imitate — constitute  the  imperishable  charm  of  these 
brakes  of  Demosthenes,  not  less  memorable  than  their  excellence 
tt  rhetorical  compositions.  In  the  latter  merit,  indeed,  his  rival 
Machines  is  less  inferior  to  him  than  in  the  former. 

In  no    one  of  the   speeches  of  Demosthenes  is  the  spirit  of 
ffBctical   wisdom  more   predominant  than  in  this  his  Positive 
eariiest  known  discourse  to  the  pubuc  assembly—on  the  d^tiona  in    i 
Symmories — delivered  by  a  young  man  of  twenty-seven  — matare 
years  of  age,  who  could  have  had  little  other  teaching  8a«acity 
except  from  the  decried  classes  of  sophists,  rhetors,  and  imply.  ^ 
actors.     While  proclaiming  the  king  of  Persia  as  the  common  and 
dangerous   enemy  of  the   Grecian  name,  he   contends  that  no 
eiidence  of  impending  Persian  attack  had  yet  transpired,  suffi- 
deotly  obvious  and  glaring  to  warrant  Athens  in  sending  round  ^ 
to  mvoke  a  general  league  of  Greeks,  as  previous  speakers  had 
aiggested.     He  deprecates  on  the  one  hand  any  step  calculated  to 
provoke  the  Persian  king  or  bring  on  a  war — and  on  the  other 
hand,  any  premature  appeal  to  the  Greeks  for  combination,  before 
they  themselves  were  impressed  with  a  feeling  of  common  danger. 
Nothing  but  such  common  terror  could  bring  about  union  among 
the  different  Hellenic  cities ;  nothing  else  could  silence  those  stand- 
ing jealousies  and  antipathies,  which  rendered  intestine  war  so 
frequent,  and  would  probably  enable  the  Persian  king  to  purchase 
several  Greeks  for  his  own  allies  against  the  rest. 

*'Let  us  neither  be  immoderately  afraid  of  the  Great  King, 
oor  on  the  other  hand  be  ourselves  the  first  to  begin  the  war  and 
wrong  him — as  well  on  cur  account  as  from  the  bad  feeling  and 
mistrust  prevalent  among  the  Greeks  around  us.  If  indeed  we, 
with  the  full  and  unanimous  force  of  Greece,  could  attack  him  un- 
assisted, I  should  have  held  that  even  wrong,  done  towards  him, 
was  no  wrong  at  all.  But  since  this  is  impossible,  I  contend  that 
we  must  take  care  not  to  give  the  king  a  pretence  for  enforcing 
claims  of  right  on  behalf  of  the  other  Greeks.  While  we  remain 
quiet,  he  cannot  do  any  such  thing  without  being  mistrusted ;  but 
if  we  have  been  the  first  to  begin  war,  he  will  naturally  seem  to 
mean  sincere  friendship  to  the  others,  on  account  of  their  aversion 
to  us.  Do  not,  therefore,  expose  to  light  the  sad  distempers  of 
the  Hellenic  world,  by  calling  together  its  members  when  you  will 
not  persuade  them,  and  by  going  to  war  when  you  will  have  no 

1  Demostben.  De  Symmor.  p.  ISt,  s.  14. 
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adequate  force ;  but  keep  the  peace,  confiding  in  yourselves,  and 
making  full  preparation."* 

It  is  this  necessity  of  making  preparation,  which  constitutes  the 
HiapTo-  special  purpose  of  Demosthenes  in  his  harangue.  He 
pJjSiSi*'  produces  an  elaborate  plan,  matured  by  careful  reflec- 
ibi?exteStog  tion,*  for  improving  and  extending  the  classification  by 
S\he**'  Sjrmmories ;  proposing  a  more  convenient  and  systematic 
symmories.  distribution  of  the  leading  citizens  as  well  as  of  the  total 
financial  and  nautical  means — such  as  to  ensure  both  the  ready 
equipment  of  armed  force  whenever  required,  and  a  fair  apportion- 
ment both  of  efibrt  and  of  expense  among  the  citizens.  Into  the 
details  of  this  plan  of  economical  reform,  which  are  explained  with 
the  precision  of  an  administrator  and  not  with  the  vagueness  of  a 
rhetor,  I  do  not  here  enter ;  especially  as  we  do  not  know  that  it 
was  actually  adopted.  But  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  proposed 
deserves  all  attention,  as  proclaiming,  even  at  this  early  day,  the 
home-truth  which  the  orator  reiterates  in  so  many  subsequent 
harangues.  "In  the  preparation  which  I  propose  to  you,  Athe- 
nians (he  says),  the  first  and  most  important  point  is,  that  your 
minds  shall  be  so  set,  as  that  each  man  individually  will  be  willing 
and  forward  in  doing  his  duty.  For  you  see  plainly,  that  of  all 
those  matters  on  which  you  have  determined  collectively,  and  on 
which  each  man  individually  has  looked  upon  the  duty  of  execution 
as  devolving  upon  himself— not  one  has  ever  slipped  through  your 
hands ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  whenever,  after  determination  has 
been  taken,  you  have  stood  looking  at  one  anothei%  no  man  intend- 
ing to  do  anything  himself,  but  every  one  throwing  the  burthen  of 
action  upon  his  neighbour — nothing  has  ^ver  succeeded.  Assum- 
ing you,  therefore,  to  be  thus  disposed  and  wound  up  to  the  proper 
pitch,  I  recommend,"'  &c. 

^  Demosthen.  De  Symmor.  p.    188.  \  icphs   (tfias   ^x^P^^  ro7s  HWois 

B.  42-46 "Clcrr    oUrt  ipofif7<r$al    <f>l\os      tJyou     fiovXtffOcu.       M  ^    ody 

^fii  ^tiy  ir4pa  rov  fAcrpioVf  ofjff  wtox^^-  \  i^t\4y^r\r  ^    &  s    kuk&s    i^X**    '''^ 

'" 'EWrjyiKiLf     cvyKaXovyr  t  s     Hr* 

ot    trtltrtrtf    Kal     iro\€ fio  vvres 

Zt*    oh    ivyrifftffOt'    6,\K*    ^x""* 

rio'vxif'ty   Oa^ffovyr €S    Kal   wapar 

<r  K€va^6  fi^yoi, 

2  Demosthen.   De  Symmor.   p.    181. 

17.      T))v  fily   na^aCKev^y,   Strws   &s 

Kal 


yai  irpor4povs  fK<l>4ptiv  rhy  ir6\tfJLoy  .  .  . 

....  Tovroy  rifitTs  tpofidtiiiBa ;  firi^a- 
ftws'  iiWh,  firi^  iSiKMfity,  aht  &v  rifiay 
lycica  Kal  rris  rSov  IkWcoy  'E\- 
X-liywv  rapaxvf  Koi  iiir i arias' 
iirtl  cf  y*  SfioBvfiaHhy  ^y  fitrii  irdyricy 
iiridta'Oai  fi6ytp,  ov8'  iiHiKuy  fifias  iKuyoy  s. 
iJilKrifi*  hy  (OriKa.    *Eirc<8^  8^  rov6*  otras  .  Apt 


aAAwy  iLAJ^iivcoy  ifirtiy  ijcrvxtov  fity  yap  s.    lo.       t:,(m    roivvy    Trptarov    fity    rris 

iX^*^^^  6/U0K,  fhrorros  hy  cf?}  roiovr6  ri  vapaffKfvjjSy  &  &v^p€S  *AOriytuoty  «ra2  fi4- 

vpdTTuy — ir6\ffioy  6k  froirfirafityoty  irpo-  yKTroy,  ovrw  HiaKftaOai  t&s  yy^fias  &fuiSf 

r4pwv  §lK6rus  tkv  ZoKolri  9 16,  rijy  &s  tKoffroy  iKoyra  irpoBvfiws  i,ri  t»  S/j} 
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This  is  the  true  Demosthenic  vein  of  exhortation,  running  with 
unabated  force  through  the  Philippics  and  Olynthiacs,  spiHtoftbe 
and  striving  to  revive  that  conjunction — of  which  Perikles  iJ^Sni?*"^** 
had  boasted  as  an   established   fact  in   the  Athenian  "iw^im- 
character' — energetic  individual  action  following  upon  5J^°1^ 
full  public  debate  and  collective  resolution.     How  often  JJJJ^^ 
here,  and  elsewhere,  does  the  orator  denounce  the  use-  ■^"f  •■ . 

^  ^    '  ^  conditions  of 

lessness  of  votes  in  the  public  assembly,  even  after  such  rocoew. 
Totes  had  been  passed — if  the  citizens  individually  hung  back, 
and  shrunk  from  the  fatigue  or  the  pecuniary  burthen  indis- 
pensable for  execution  I  Demus  in  the  Pnyx  (to  use,  in  an  altered 
sense,  an  Aristophanic  comparison*)  still  remained  Pan-hellenic 
and  patriotic,  when  Demus  at  home  had  come  to  think  that  the 
city  would  march  safely  by  itself  without  any  sacrifice  on  his  part, 
and  that  be  was  at  liberty  to  become  absorbed  in  his  property, 
&mily,  religion,  and  recreations.  And  so  Athens  might  really 
have  proceeded,  in  her  enjoyment  of  liberty,  wealth,  refinement, 
and  individual  security — could  the  Grecian  world  have  been 
guaranteed  against  the  formidable  Macedonian  enemy  from  with- 
out 

It  was  in  the  ensuing  year,  when  the  alarm  respecting  Persia 
had  worn  off,  that  the  Athenians  were  called  on  to  dis-  b.c.  354-353. 
cuss  the  conflicting  applications  of  Sparta  and  of  Mega-  ^^^^ 
lopolis.     The  success  of  the  Phokians  appeared  to  be  ?^*j^p'^ 
such  as  to  prevent  Thebes,  especially  while  her  troops,  sp«^ 
under  Pammenes,  were  absent  in  Asia,  from  interfering  gaiopoite— 

-Tfci  i»i  •  t»     Tkr  ^  ^^        her  attempt 

m  Peloponnesus  for  the  protection  of  Megalopolis,  toobuin 
There  were  even  at  Athens  politicians  who  confidently  ft^mAti»«ia. 
predicted  the  approaching  humiliation  of  Thebes,^  together  with 
the  emancipation  and  reconstitution  of  those  Boeotian  towns  which 
she  now  held  in  dependence — Orchomenus,  Thespiae,  and  Plataea ; 
predictions  cordially  welcomed  by  the  miso-Theban  sentiment  at 


rcuoiy  5t<,  t<ra  fihy  irt&froO'  inav' 
r«f  6fit7's  lifiovX^Orirt,  Ka\  fitrk 
Tavra  rh  wpdrrtiif  atrhs  ^icatr- 
Tos  iavT^  TpoiT^Ktiy  iiyfiaaro, 
o{>9hp  w^iroft  bfias  i^4<pvy§y 
tea  a*  1ifiov\^9rir€  fi^y^  fitrik  ravra 
3*  &irc/3A^^aT«  wphs  iiXK-fiXovs 
its  ahrhs  fi^P  ^Kaffros  oh  Tot- 
^ffmp,  rhp  a^  ir\4iaiov  irpi^ovra^ 
olUp  irAwoft  bfup  iy4v€ro.    *l,x6vrtiv  V 

Ac. 


»  Thucyd.  ii.  39,  40. 

'  Aristophandsf  Equit.  750. 

•  DemoBthends^  Orat.  pro  Megalopo- 
litanis,  p.  203.  b.  5.  p.  210.  b.  36.  "EoTi 
roiwv  Ik  rivi  roio&np  Kcup^  tA  irpdyfiara 
vvy,  ff  Ti  5«r  rots  tlprj/xtyois  iroWdKts 
wap*  vpLiv  \6yois  r€Kfi'fjpa<r6aif  &<rrf  0ij- 
fiaiovs  fiky  'Opxofityov  Koi  Qf<nriuy  Koi 
UKarcuwy  oiKi<r0ti<ruy  i^aOtycTs  ytyMcu, 
&c.  *Ay  fi^y  roiyvy  KarawoK^imBSxriy  ol 
Oij/Scuot,  iartp  abrovs  Set,  &c. 

Compare  Demosthenda  coQt.  AriBto- 
krat.  p.  654.  B.  120. 
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Athens.  To  the  Spartans,  the  moment  appeared  favourable  for 
breaking  up  Megalopolis  and  recovering  Messene ;  in  which 
scheme  they  hoped  to  interest  not  only  Athens,  but  also  Elis, 
Phlius,  and  some  other  Peloponnesian  states.  To  Athens  they 
offered  aid  for  the  recovery  of  Oropus,  now  and  for  ab^t  twelve 
years  past  in  the  hands  of  the  Thebans ;  to  Elis  and  Phlius  they 
also  tendered  assistance  for  regaining  respectively  Triphylia  and 
the  Trikaranum,  from  the  Arcadians  and  Argeians.^  This 
political  combination  was  warmly  espoused  by  a  considerable  party 
at  Athens ;  being  recommended  not  less  by  aversion  to  Thebe« 
than  by  the  anxious  desire  for  repossessing  the  border  town  of 
Oropus.  But  it  was  combated  by  others,  and  by  Demosthenes 
among  the  number,  who  could  not  be  tempted  by  any  bait  to 
acquiesce  in  the  reconstitution  of  Lacedaemonian  power  as  it  had 
stood  before  the  battle  of  Leuktra.  In  the  Athenian  assembly, 
the  discussion  was  animated  and  even  angry ;  the  envoys  from 
Megalopolis,  as  well  as  those  from  Sparta  on  the  other  side,  find- 
ing strenuous  partisans.^ 

Demosthenes  strikes  a  course  professedly  middle  between  the 
two,  yet  really  in  favour  of  defending  Megalopolis  against 
Spartan  reconquest  We  remark  in  this  oration  (as  in 
the  oration  De  Symmoriis,  a  year  before)  that  there  is 


Views  and 
reoommen- 
dftUona  of 
Demo- 
ethends— he 

AoSS  ihlii   "^  allusion  to  Philip ;  a  point  to  be  noticed  as  evidence 

uphold  Mei^ 
86n6  and 
MegalupoUa. 


of  the  gradual  changes  in  the  Demosthenic  point  of 
view.  All  the  arguments  urged  turn  upon  Hellenic 
and  Athenian  interests,  without  reference  to  the  likelihood  of 
hostilities  from  without.  In  fact,  Demosthenes  lays  down,  as  a 
position  not  to  be  disputed  by  any  one,  that  for  the  interest  of 
Athens,  both  Sparta  and  Thebes  ought  to  be  weak ;  neither  of 
them  in  condition  to  disturb  her  security ;' — a  position,  un- 
fortunately, but  too  well  recognised  among  all  the  leading  Grecian 
states  in  their  reciprocal  dealings  with  each  other,  rendering  the 
Pan-hellenic  aggregate  comparatively  defenceless  against  Philip  or 
any  skilful  aggressor  from  without.  While,  however,  affirming  a 
general  maxim,  in  itself  questionable  and  perilous,  Demosthenes 
deduces  from  it  nothing  but  judicious  consequences.  In  regard  to 
Sparta,  he  insists  only  on  keeping  her  in  statu  quo^  and  maintain- 


*  DemoBthends  pro  Megalopolit.  p. 
206.  8.  18:  compare  Xenoph.  HeUen. 
▼ii.  2,  1-5. 

2  Demosthenes  pro  Megalopolit.  p. 
202.  B.  1. 


'  Demosthen.  pro  Megalopolit.  p.  203. 
8.  5,  6.  Compare  a  Bimilar  sentiment, 
Demosthenes  cont.  Aristokrat.  p.  654. 
8.  120. 
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ing  inviolate  against  her  the  independence  of  Megalopolis  and 
Messene.  He  will  not  he  prevailed  upon  to  surrender  to  her  these 
two  cities,  even  hy  the  seductive  prospect  of  assistance  to  Athens 
in  recovering  Oropus,  and  in  reviving  the  autonomy  of  the  Boeotian 
dties.  At  that  moment  the  prevalent  disposition  among  the 
Athenian  puhlic  was  antipathy  against  Thebes,  combined  with  a 
certain  sympathy  in  favour  of  Sparta,  whom  they  had  aided  at  the 
battle  of  Mantineia  against  the  Megalopolitans.^  Though  himself 
sharing  this  sentiment,*  Demosthenes  will  not  suffer  his  country- 
men to  be  misled  by  it.  He  recommends  that  Athens  shall  herself 
take  up  the  Theban  policy  in  regard  to  Megalopolis  and  Messene, 
so  as  to  protect  these  two  cities  against  Sparta ;  the  rather,  as  by 
such  a  proceeding  the  Thebans  will  be  excluded  from  Pelopon- 
nesus, and  their  general  influence  narrowed.  He  even  goes  so  far 
as  to  say,  that  if  Sparta  should  succeed  in  reconquering  Megalo- 
polis and  Messene,  Athens  must  again  become  the  ally  of  the 
Thebans  to  restrain  her  farther  aggrandisement^ 

As  far  as  we  make  out  from  imperfect  information,  it  seems  that 
the  views  of  Demosthenes  did  not  prevail,  and  that  the  Athenians 
declined  to  undertake  the  protection  of  Megalopolis  against  Sparta ; 
since  we  presently  find  the  Thebans  continuing  to  afford  that  pro- 
tection, as  they  had  done  before.  The  aggressive  schemes  of 
Sparta  appear  to  have  been  broached  at  the  moment  when  the 
Phokians  under  Onomarchus  were  so  decidedly  superior  to  Thebes 
as  to  place  that  city  in  some  embarrassment.  But  the  superiority 
of  the  Phokians  was  soon  lessened  by  their  collision  wjth  a  more 
formidable  enemy — Philip  of  Macedon. 

That  prince  had  been  already  partially  interfering  in  Thes- 
salian  affairs,^  at  the  instigation  of  Eudikus  and  Simus,  b.c.  353.352. 
chiefe  of  the  Aleuadae  of  Larissa,  against  Lykophron  the  p^i"p  ta_ 
despot  of  Pherae.     But  his  recent  acquisition  of  Methone  be  atucks 
left  him  more  at  liberty  to  extend  his  conquests  south-  o/pheri?'* 
ward,  and  to  bring  a  larger  force  to  bear  on  the  dis-  onomarchua 
sensions  of  Thessaly.     In  that  country,  the  great  cities  phokiifnB— 
were,*  as  usual,  contending  for  supremacy,  and  holding  SfeSu^"* 
in  subjection  the  smaller  by  means  of  garrisons ;  while  ^^^^' 
Lykophron  of  Pherae  was  exerting  himself  to  regain  that  ascendency 


1  Demosthen.  pro  Megalopolit.  p.  203. 
■.  7,  9.  p.  207.  8.  22. 

'  See  Demosthen.  cont.  Leptinem.  p. 
489.  8.  173  (deliTered  355  B.C.);  and 
OInithiac.  i.  p.  16.  8.  27. 

'  Demosthente  pro   Megalopolit.  p. 


207.  8.  24. 

*  Diodor.  xvi.  14;  DemoBthen&B,  De 
CoronA,  p.  241.  b.  60.  Harpokration  v. 
2ifios, 

*  Isokratds,  Orat.  viii.  (De  Pace)  8. 
143,  144. 
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over  the  whole,  which  had  once  been  possessed  by  Jason  and 
Alexander.  Philip  now  marched  into  the  country  and  attacked 
him  so  vigorously  as  to  constr^un  him  to  invoke  aid  from  the 
Phokians.  Onomarchus,  at  that  time  victorious  over  the  Thebans 
and  master  as  far  as  Thermopylae,  was  interested  in  checking 
the  farther  progress  of  Philip  southward  and  extending  his  own 
ascendency.  He  sent  into  Thessaly  a  force  of  7000  men,  under 
his  brother  Phayllus,  to  sustain  Lykophron.  But  Phayllus  failed 
altogether ;  being  defeated  and  driven  out  of  Thessaly  by  Philip, 
so  that  Lykophron  of  Pherae  was  in  greater  danger  than  ever. 
Upon  this,  Onomarchus  went  himself  thither  with  the  full  force  of 
Phokians  and  foreign  mercenaries.  An  obstinate,  and  seemingly 
a  protracted  contest  now  took  place,  in  the  course  of  which  he  was 
at  first  decidedly  victorious.  He  defeated  Philip  in  two  battles, 
with  such  severe  loss  that  the  Macedonian  army  was  withdrawn 
from  Thessaly,  while  Lykophron  with  his  Phokian  allies  remained 
masters  of  the  country.^ 

This  great  success  of  the  Phokian  arms  was  followed  up  by 
suo^flses  farther  victory  in  Bceotia.  Onomarchus  renewed  his  in- 
marchug  in  vasiou  of  that  territory,  defeated  the  Thebans  in  battle, 
maximum  and  made  himself  master  of  Koroneia,  in  addition  to 
kian  power.  Orchomeuus,  which  he  held  before.*  It  would  seem  that 
the  Thebans  were  at  this  time  deprived  of  much  of  their  force, 
which  was  serving  in  Asia  under  Artabazus,  and  which,  per- 
haps from  these  very  reverses,  they  presently  recalled.  The 
Phokians,  on  the  other  hand,  were  at  the  height  of  their  power. 
At  this  juncture  falls,  probably,  the  aggressive  combination  ^of 
the  Spartans  against  Megalopolis,  and  the  debate,  before  noticed, 
in  the  Athenian  assembly.' 

Philip  was  for  some  time  in  embarrassment  from  his  defeats  in 
Bx.  363-362.  Thessaly.  His  soldiers,  discouraged  and  even  mutinous, 
hta  iS^m!^  would  hardly  consent  to  remain  under  his  standard.  By 
?*i?tato  great  pains,  and  animated  exhortation,  he  at  last  suo- 
^OT^iTte  ^®^^^  ^  reanimating  them.  After  a  certjun  interval 
▼icto^  for  restoration  and  reinforcement,  he  advanced  with  a 
piiokianB—  frcsh  army  into  Thessaly,  and  resumed  his  operations 
isBiain.  against  Lykophron ;  who  was  obliged  again  to  solicit  aid 
from  Onomarchus,  and  to  promise  that  all  Thessaly  should  hence- 
forward be  held  under  his  dependence.  Onomarchus  accordingly 
joined  him  in  Thessaly  with  a  large  army,  said  to  consist  of  20,000 
foot  and  500  cavalry.     But  he  found  on  this  occasion,  within  the 

»  Diodor.  xvi.  35.  2  Diodor.  xvi.  35. 
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ooontiyy  more   obstinate  resistance  than  before ;   for  the  cruel 
dynasty  of  Pherae  had  probably  abused  their  previous  victory  by 
aggravated  violence  and  rapacity,  so  as  to  throw  into  the  arms 
of  their  enemy  a  multitude  of  exiles.     On  Philip's  coming  into 
Thessaly  with  a  new  army,  the  Thessalians  embraced  his  cause 
so  warmly,  that  he  Isoon  found  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army  of 
20,000  foot  and  3000  horse.     Onomarchus  met  him  in  the  field, 
somewhere  near  the  southern  coast  of  Thessaly ;  not  diffident  of 
success,  as  well  from  his  recent  victories,  as  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  an  Athenian  fleet  under  Chares,  cooperating  with  him. 
Here  a  battle  was  joined,  and  obstinately  contested  between  the 
two  armies,  nearly  equal  in  numbers  of  infantry.     Philip  exalted 
the  courage  of  his  soldiers  by  decorating  them  with  laurel  wreaths,^ 
as  crusaders  in  the  service  of  the  god  against  the  despoilers  of  the 
Delphian  temple ;  while  the  Thessalians  also,  forming  the  best 
cavalry  in  Greece  and  fighting  with  earnest  valour,  gave  decisive 
advantage  to  his  cause.    The  defeat  of  the  forces  of  Onomarchus 
and  Lykophron  was  complete.     Six  thousand  of  them  are  said  to 
have  been  slain,  and  three  thousand  to  have  been  taken  prisoners ; 
the  remainder  escaped  either  by  flight,  or  by  throwing  away  their 
arms,  and  swimming  ofl^  to  the  Athenian  ships.   Onomarchus  himself 
perished.     According  to   one  account,  he  was  slain  by  his  own 
mercenaries,  provoked  by  his  cowardice:    according  to  another 
account,  he  was  drowned — being  carried  into  the  sea  by  an  un- 
ruly horse,  and  trying  to  escape  to  the  ships.     Philip  caused  his 
dead  body  to  be  crucified,  and  drowned  all  the  prisoners  as  men 
guilty  of  sacrilege.* 

This  victory  procured  for  the  Macedonian  prince  great  renown 
as  avenger  of  the  Delphian  god — and  became  an  import-  b.c.  353-352. 
ant  step  in  his  career  of  aggrandisement.     It  not  only  ^^j^p^^^ 
terminated  the  power  of  the  Phokians  north  of  Thermo-  ^^^1^^ 
pylae,  but  also  finally  crushed  the  powerful  dynasty  of  Jjf^J^, 
Pherae  in  Thessaly.     Philip  laid  siege  to  that  city,  upon  "^f^'^P^J^***'^ 
which  Lykophron  and   Peitholaus,   surrounded   by  an  phron. 
adverse  population  and  unable  to  make  any  long  defence,  capitu- 


'  This  fact  11  mentioned  by  Justin 
Criii.  2\  and  seems  likely  to  be  true, 
from  the  severity  with  which  Philip, 
after  his  victory,  -  treated  the  Phokian 
prisoners.  But  the  farther  statement 
of  Justin  is  not  likely  to  be  true — that 
the  Phokians,  on  beholding  the  insignia 
of  the  god,  threw  away  their  arms  and 
fled  without  reaistanoe. 


*  Diodor.  xvi.  55 ;  Pausan.  x.  2,  3 ; 
Philo  JudscuB  apud  Eusebium  Prsop. 
Evang.  viii.  p.  392.  Diodorus  states 
that  Charts  with  the  Athenian  fleet  was 
sailing  by,  accidentally.  But  this  seems 
highly  improbable.  It  caunot  but  be 
supposed  that  he  was  destined  to  co- 
operate with  the  Phokians. 
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lated,  and  surrendered  it  to  him ;  retiring  with  their  mercenaries, 
2000  in  number,  into  Phokis.^  Having  obtained  possession  of 
Fherae  and  proclaimed  it  a  free  city,  Philip  proceeded  to  besiege 
the  neighbouring  town  of  Pagasae,  the  most  valuable  maritime 
station  in  Thessaly.  How  long  Pagasse  resisted,  we  do  not  know ; 
but  long  enough  to  send  intimation  to  Athens;  with  entreaties  for 
succour.  The  Athenians,  alarmed  at  the  successive  conquests  of 
Philip,  were  well-disposed  to  keep  this  important  post  out  of  his 
hands,  which  their  naval  power  fully  enabled  them  to  do.  But 
here  again  (as  in  the  previous  examples  of  Pydna,  Potidaea,  and 
Methone),  the  aversion  to  personal  service  among  the  citizens  in- 
dividually— and  the  impediments  as  to  apportionment  of  duty  or 
cost,  whenever  actual  outgoing  was  called  for — produced  the  un- 
toward result,  that  though  an  expedition  was  voted  and  despatched, 
it  did  not  arrive  in  time.*  Pagasae  surrendered  and  came  into  the 
power  of  Philip ;  who  fortified  and  garrisoned  it  for  himself,  thus 
becoming  master  of  the  Pagasaean  Gulf,  the  great  maritime  inlet 
of  Thessaly. 

Philip  was  probably  occupied  for  a  certain  time  in  making  good 
Bjc.  363-352.  his  dominion  over  Thessaly.  But  as  soon  as  sufficient 
precautions  had  been  taken  for  this  purpose,  he  sought 
to  push  this  advantage  over  the  Phokians  by  invading 
them  in  their  own  territory.  He  marched  to  Thermo- 
pylae, still  proclaiming  as  his  aim  the  liberation  of  the 
Delphian  temple  and  the  punishment  of  its  sacrilegious 
robbers ;  while  he  at  the  same  time  conciliated  the  favour 
of  the  Thessalians  by  promising  to  restore  to  them  the 
Pylaea,  or  half-yearly  Amphiktyonic  festival  at  Thermo- 
pylae, which  the  Phokians  had  discontinued.^ 


Philip  in- 
vades Ther- 
mopjrlc— 
the  Athe- 
nlaos  send 
ft  force 
thither  and 
arreathis 
progreas. 
Their  alarm 
ftt  thlsjono- 
tore,  and 
miosual 
Tapidi^  of 
movemenL 


'  Diodor.  xvi.  37. 

*  DemoBthends,  Philippic  i.  p.  50.  b. 

40,     Ko/toi,  rl  Ziprort  yofiiCfrt 

robs  ikfroerSXovs  wdyras  6fiiv  hfrrtpi^^iv 
r&v  KcupwVf  rhv  tls  MtOi&iniy,  rh¥  tls 
Hayaakst  rhv  tts  noT(8aiay,  fkc, 

DemostbendB,  Olynth.  i.  p.  11.  b.  9. 
Kal  wd\iy  ^yiKa  niZva,  XlorfScua,  Mc- 
$<&nif  naya(ral—-iro\iopicoifitya 
AiriJ77^XX€T0,  tl  rort  ro^uy  4yl 
r^  irp^tf  wpo0^fi»s  icaX  &s  vpotr^Kty 
ifioriB^aofity  ainol,  8cc, 

The  first  Philippic  was  delivered  in 
852-351  B.C.,  which  proves  that  Philip's 
capture  of  Pagasoe  cannot  have  been 
later  than  that  year.  Nor  can  it  have 
been  earlier  than  his  capture  of  Pherss 
I  haye  before  remarked  in  refer- 


ence to  the  passage  of  Diodorus  (xri. 
31),  where  it  seems  to  be  placed  in 
354-353  B.C.;  if  flayhs  is  to  be  taken 
for  Tlayturds, 

I  apprehend  that  the  first  campaign 
of  Philip  in  Thessaly  against  the  Pho- 
kians, wherein  he  was  beaten  and  driven 
out  by  Onomarchus,  may  be  placed  in 
the  summer  of  353  b.c.  The  Becond 
entrance  into  Thessaly,  with  the'  defeat 
and  death  of  Onomarchus,  belongs  to 
the  early  spring  of  352  B.c.  The  cap- 
ture of  Phersc  and  Pagasee  comes  imme- 
diately afterwards;  then  the  expedition 
of  Philip  to  Thermopylae,  where  luB 
progress  was  arrested  by  the  Athenians, 
comes  about  Midsummer  352  B.C. 

'  Demosthends,   De  Pace,  p.  62.  i. 
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The  Phokians,  though  masters  of  this  almost  inexpugnable  pass, 
seemed  to  have  been  so  much  disheartened  by  their  recent  defeat, 
aDd  the  death  of  Onomarchus,  that  they  felt  unable  to  maintain 
it  long.      The  news  of  such  a  danger,  transmitted   to  Athens, 
excited  extraordinary  agitation.   The  importance  of  defending  Ther- 
mopylae— ^and  of  prohibiting  the  victorious  king  of  Macedon  from 
coming  to  cooperate  with  the  Thebans  on  the  southern  side  of  it,^  not 
merely  against  the  Phokians,  but  probably  also  against  Attica — 
were  so  powerfully  felt,  that  the  usual  hesitations  and  delay  of 
the  Athenians  in  respect  to  military  expedition  were  overcome. 
Chiefly  from  this  cause — but  partly  also,  we  may  suppose,  from 
the  vexatious  disappointment  recently  incurred  in   the   attempt 
to  relieve   Pagasae  —  an   Athenian   armament  under  Nausikles 
(amounting  to  5000  foot  and  400  horse,  according  to  Diodorus  y 
was  fitted  out  with  not  less  vigour  and  eelerity  than  had  been 
displayed  against  the  Thebans  in  Euboea,  seven   years  before. 
Athenian  citizens  shook  off  their  lethargy,  and  promptly  volunteered. 
They  reached  Thermopylae  in  good  time,  placing  the  pass  in  such 
a  condition  of  defence  that  Philip  did  not  attack  it  at  all.     Often 
afterwards  does  Demosthenes,*  in  combating  the  general  remissness 
of  his  countrymen  when  military  exigences  arose,  remind  them  of 
this  unwonted  act  of  energetic  movement,  crowned  with  complete 
effect     With  little  or  no  loss,  the  Athenians  succeeded  in  guarding 
Ixjth  themselves  and  their  allies  against  a  very  menacing  con- 
tingency, simply  by  the  promptitude  of  their  action.    The  cost  of 
the  armament  altogether  was  more  than  200  talents;  and  from 
the  stress  which  Demosthenes  lays  on  that  portion  of  the  expense 
which  was  defrayed  by  the  soldiers  privately  and  individually,^  we 
may  gather  that  these  soldiers  (as  in  the  Sicilian  expedition  under 
Nikias  *)  were  in  considerable  proportion  opulent  citizens.     Among 
a  portion  of  the  Grecian  public,  however,  the  Athenians  incurred 
obloquy  as  accomplices  in  the  Phokian  sacrilege,  and  enemies  of 
the  Delphian  god.^ 

But  though  Philip  was  thus  kept  out  of  Southern  Greece,  and 


2  :;  Philippic  ii.  p.  71.  b.  24;  De  Fala. 
Legat.  p.  443.  b.  'dUb, 

^  DemoBthends,  De  Fals.  Leg.  p.  367. 
8.  94.  p.  446.  B.  375.  T(f  ydp  ohic 
ol8cy  tfiAv  trt  T^  irwKitav  iro\4fi^  Kot 
T^  KvpUws  clnu  TlvK&y  4'ivK^af,  ^  re 
ifh  €hi$alwy  &9cia  {nrijpxfy  Vfiiv,  koU 
T^  fiTlBtwoT*  iXBttp  ti¥  fJf  li%\oir6wn<rov 
tti^  §is  ECfioua^  irlXtmroif  fitiZh  8n- 
Qaiovs  j 

«  Diodor.  xvi.  37,  38. 

VOL.  VIII. 


•  DemoBthen^a,  Philippic  i.  p.  44.  a. 
20;  De  CoronA,  p.  236.  b.  40;  De  Fols. 
Leg.  p.  444.  8.  366. 

•  DemoBthenfifl,  De  Fals.  Leg.  p.  367. 
B.  95. 

«  Thucyd.  vi.  3t. 

•  Justin,  vii.  2.  His  rhetorical  ex- 
aggerations ought  not  to  make  us  reject 
the  expression  of  tliis  opinion  against 
Athens,  as  a  real  fact. 
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the  Phokians  enabled  to  re-organise  themselves  against  Thebes,  yet 
in  Thessaly  and  without  the  straits  of  Thermopylae,  Macedonian 
ascendency  was  henceforward  an  uncontested  fact  Before  we 
follow  his  subsequent  proceedings,  however,  it  will  be  convenient  to 
turn  to  events  both  in  Phokis  and  in  Peloponnesus. 

In  the  depressed  condition  of  the  Phokians  after  the  defeat  of 
B.C.  352.        Onomarchus,  they  obtained  reinforcement  not  only  from 
2S"tS       Athens,  but  also  from  Sparta  (1000  men),  and  from  the 
comnM^of    Peloponnesian  Achaeans  (2000  men).^      Phayllus,  the 
SJilf^      successor  (by  some  called  brother)  of  Onomarchus,  put 
uii»"?w  to     lii™self  again  in  a  condition  of  defence.     He  had  recourse 
—revived       a  third  time  to  that  yet  unexhausted  store — the  Delphian 
the  I'ho-        treasures  and  valuables.     He  despoiled  the  temple  to  a 
maiveria-      greater  extent  than  Philomelus,  and  not  less  than  Ono- 
leadcre.         maTchus ;   incurring  aggravated  odium  from  the  fact, 
that  he  could  not  now  supply  himself  without  laying  hands  on 
offerings  of  conspicuous  magnificence  and  antiquity,  which  his  two 
predecessors  had  spared.     It  was  thus  that  the  splendid  golden 
donatives  of  the  Lydian  king  Kjobsus  were  now  melted  down  and 
turned  into  money;  117  bricks  or  ingots  of  gold,  most  of  them 
weighing  two  talents  each ;  3G0  golden  goblets,  together  with  a 
female  statue  three  cubits  high,  and  a  lion,  of  the  same  metal — 
said   to   have   weighed   in   the   aggregate   thirty  talents.*     The 
abstraction  of  such  ornaments,  striking;  and  venerable  in  the  eyes 
of  the  numerous  visitors  of  the  temple,  was  doubtless  deeply  felt 
among  the  Grecian  public.     And  the  indignation  was  aggravated 
by  the  fact,  that  beautiful  youths  or  women,  favourites  of  Ono- 
marchus or  Phayllus,  received  some  of  the  most  precious  gifts,  and 
wore  the  most  noted  ornaments,  which  had  decorated  the  temple — 
even  the  necklaces  of  Helen  and  Eriphyle.     One  woman,  a  flute- 
player  named  Bromias,  not  only  received  from  Phayllus  a  silver 
cup  and  a  golden  wreath  (the  former  dedicated  in  the  temple  by 


1  Demosthends  (Fals.  Leg.  p.  443) 
affirms  that  no  one  else  except  Athens 
assisted  or  rescued  the  Phokians  in  this 
emergency.  But  Diodoms  (xvi.  37) 
mentions  succours  from  the  other  allies 


time  to  arrest  the  progress  of  Philip, 
and  before  the  Peloponnesian  troops 
could  arrive.  The  Athenian  expedition 
to  Thermopylae  seems  to  haye  occurred 
about  May  352  B.C. — as  far  as  we  can 


also ;  and  there  seems  no  ground  for  make  out  the  chronology  of  the  time, 
disbelieving  him.  The  boast  of  Demo-  ^  Diodor.  xvi.  56.  The  account  of 
sthends,  however,  that  Athens  single-  these  donatives  of  Krcesus  may  be  read 
handed  saved  the  Phokians,  is  not  in-  in  Herodotus  (i.  50,  51),  who  saw  them 
correct  as  to  the  main  fact,  though  '  at  Delphi.  As  to  the  exact  weight  and 
overstated  in  the  expression.  For  the  number,  there  is  some  discrepancy  be- 
Athenians,  commanding  a  naval  force,  |  tween  bim  and  Diodorus  ;  moreover 
and  on  this  rare  occasion  rapid  in  their  the  text  of  Herodotus  himself  is  not 
movements,    reached    Thermopyluj    in    free  from  obscurity. 


chaf.lxxxvil     largesses  of  phayllus. 
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the  Phokseans,  the  latter  by  the  Peparethians),  but  was  also 
introduced  by  him,  in  his  capacity  of  superintendent  of  the  Pythian 
festival,  to  contend  for  the  prize  in  playing  the  sacred  Hymn.  As 
the  competitors  for  such  prize  had  always  been  men,  the  assembled 
crowd  so  loudly  resented  the  novelty,  that  Bromias  was  obliged  to 
withdraw.^  Moreover  profuse  largesses,  and  flagrant  malversation, 
became  more  notorious  than  ever.*  The  Phokian  leaders  dis- 
played with  ostentation  their  newly-acquired  wealth,  and  either 
imported  for  the  first  time  bought  slaves,  or  at  least  greatly 
multiplied  the  pre-existing  number.  It  had  before  been  the 
practice  in  Phokis,  we  are  told,  for  the  wealthy  men  to  be  served 
by  the  poor  youthful  freemen  of  the  country ;  and  complaints  arose 
among  the  latter  class  that  their  daily  bread  was  thus  taken  away.' 
Notwithstanding  the  indignation  cxcitetl  by  these  proceedings 
not  only  throughout  Greece,  but  even  in  Phokis  itself — 
Phayllus  carried  his  point  of  levying  a  fresh  army  of 
mercenaries,  and  of  purchasing  new  alliances  among  the  smaller 
cities.  Both  Athens  and  Sparta  profited  more  or  less  by  the 
distribution ;  though  the  cost  of  the  Athenian  expedition  to 
Thermopylae,  which  rescued  the  Phokians  from  destruction,  seems 
clearly  to  have  been  paid  by  the  Athenians  themselves.^  Phayllus 
carried  on  war  for  some  time  against  both  the  Boeotians  and 
Lokrians.  He  is  represented  by  Diodorus  to  have  lost  several 
battles.  But  it  is  ceilain  that  the  general  result  was  not  un- 
favourable to  him ;  that  he  kept  possession  of  Orchomenus  in 
Boeotia  ;  and  that  his  power  remained  without  substantial  diminu- 
tion.* 


B.C.  3^2-351. 


>  Theopomp.  Fragm.  182,  183 ;  Phy- 
liirchus,  Fragm.  60,  ed.  Didot ;  Anaxi- 
uienda  and  Ephorus  ap.  Athenaeum,  yi, 
p.  231,  232.  The  Pythian  games  here 
alluded  to  must  have  been  those  cele- 
brated in  August  or  September  350  u.c. 
It  would  seem  therefore  that  PhayUus 
survived  over  that  period. 

»  Diodor.  xvi.  5t>,  57.  The  story 
annexed  about  Iphikratds  and  the  ships 
ofDionjsiuB  of  Syracuse — a  story  which, 
at  aU  events,  comes  quite  out  of  its 
chronological  place — appears  to  me  not 
worthy  of  credit,  in  the  manner  in 
which  Diodorus  here  gives  it.  The 
squadron  of  Dionysius,  which  Iphikrat^ 
captured  on  the  coast  of  Korkyra^  was 
coming  to  the  aid  and  at  the  request  of 
the  LAoedflcmonians,  then  at  war  with 
Athens  (Xenoph.  Hellen.  vi.  2,  33). 
It  was  therefore  a  fair  capture  for  an 
Athenian  general,  together  with  aU  on 


board.  If,  amidst  the  cai*go,  there 
happened  to  be  presents  intended  for 
Olympia  and  Delphi,  these,  as  being  on 
board  of  ships  of  war,  would  follow  the 
fate  of  the  other  persons  and  things  along 
with  them.  They  would  not  be  con- 
sidered as  the  property  of  the  god  until 
they  had  been  actually  dedicated  in  his 
temple.  Nor  would  the  peraou  send- 
ing them  be  entitled  to  invoke  the 
privilege  of  a  consecrated  cargo  imless 
he  divested  it  of  all  hostile  accompani- 
ment. The  letter  of  complaint  to  the 
Athenians,  ^'which  Diodorus  gives  as 
having  been  sent  by  Dionysius,  seems 
to  me  neither  geuuino  nor  even  plau- 
sible. 

'  Timeeus,  Fragm.  67,  ed.  Didot;  ap. 
Athena3um,  vi.  p.  204-272. 

*  Diodor.  xvi.   57  :    comparo   Dcmo- 
sthen.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  367. 

»  Diodor.  xvi.  37,  38. 
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The  stress  of  war  seems,  for  the  time,  to  have  been  transferred 
B.C.  35M61.  to  Peloponnesus,  whithejr  a  portion  both  of  the  Phokian 
2"*n.  ^^^  Theban  troops  went  to  cooperate.  The  Lacedae- 
g^jj^^  monians  had  at  length  opened  their  campaign  against 
•tt^  Megalopolis,  of  which  I  have  already  spoken  as  having 

—interfc  been  debated  before  the  Athenian  public  assembly. 
'iTicbes.  Their  plan  seems  to  have  been  formed  some  months 
before,  when  Onomarchus  was  at  the  maximum  of  his  power,  and 
when  Thebes  was  supposed  to  be  in  danger  ;  but  it  was  not  exe- 
cuted until  after  his  defeat  and  death,  when  the  Phokians,  de- 
pressed for  the  time,  were  rescued  only  by  the  prompt  interference 
of  Athens — and  when  the  Thebans  had  their  hands  comparatively 
free.  Moreover,  the  Theban  division  which  had  been  sent  into 
Asia  under  Pammenes  a  year  or  two  before,  to  assist  Artabazus, 
may  now  be  presumed  to  have  returned ;  especially  as  we  know 
that  no  very  long  time  afterwards,  Artabazus  appears  as  com- 
pletely defeated  by  the  Persian  troops — expelled  from  Asia — and 
constrained  to  take  refuge,  together  with  his  brother-in-law 
Memnon,  under  the  protection  of  Philip.'  The  Megalopolitans 
had  sent  envoys  to  entreat  aid  from  Athens,  under  the  apprehension 
that  Thebes  would  not  be  in  a  condition  to  assist  them.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  Athens  would  have  granted  their  prayer,  in  spite 
of  the  advice  of  Demosthenes ;  but  the  lliebans  had  now  again 
become  strong  enough  to  uphold  with  their  own  force  their  natural 
allies  in  Peloponnesus. 

Accordingly,  when  the  Lacedaemonian  army  under  king  Archi- 
ve. 352-351.  damns  invaded  the  Megalopolitan  territory,  a  competent 
2i3f*ili£  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^°  brought  together  to  oppose  them ;  fur- 
cbive  remiit  nishcd  partly  by  the  Argeians — who  had  been  engaged 
eluded-        during  the  preceding  year  in  a  border  warfare  with 

autonomy  of_  °         iii  •!  •iin  ^^ 

Megalopolis  feparta,  and  had  expenenced  a  partial  defeat  at  Omae  * — 
cognised!  partly  by  the  Sikyonians  and  Messenians,  who  came  in 
full  muster.  Besides  this,  the  forces  on  both  sides  from  Boeotia 
and  Phokis  were  transferred  to  Peloponnesus.  The  Thebans  sent 
4000  foot,  and  500  horse,  under  Kephision,  to  the  aid  of  Megalo- 
polis ;  while  the  Spartans  not  only  recalled  their  own  troops  from 
Phokis,  but  also  procured  3000  of  the  mercenaries  in  the  service 
of  Phayllus,  and  150  Thessalian  horse  from  Lykophron,  the 
expelled  despot  of  Pherae.  Archidamtts  received  his  reinforcements, 
and  got  together  his  aggregate  forces,  earlier  than  the  enemy. 

»  Diodor.  xyi.  52.  «  Diodor.  xvl.  34. 
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He  advanced  first  into  Arcadia,  where  he  posted  himself  near 
Mantineia,  thus  cutting  ofi*  the  Argeians  from  Megalopolis ;  he 
i^xt  invaded  the  territory  of  Argos,  attacked  Omeae,  and  defeated 
the  Argeians  in  a  partial  action.  Presently  the  Thebans  arrived, 
and  effected  a  junction  with  their  Argeian  and  Arcadian  allies. 
The  united  force  was  greatly  superior  in  number  to  the  Lacedae- 
monians ;  but  such  superiority  was  counterbalanced  by  the  bad 
disdpline  of  the  Thebans,  who  had  sadly  declined  on  this  point 
daring  the  interval  of  ten  years  since  the  death  of  Epaminondas. 
A  battle  ensued,  partially  advantageous  to  the  Lacedaemonians; 
while  the  Argeians  and  Arcadians  chose  to  go  home  to  their 
neighbouring  cities.  The  Lacedaemonians  also,  having  ravaged  a 
portion  of  Arcadia,  and  stormed  the  Arcadian  town  of  Helissus, 
presendy  recrossed  their  own  frontier  and  returned  to  Sparta. 
They  left  however  a  division  in  Arcadia  under  Anaxander,  who, 
engaging  with  the  Thebans  near  Telphusa,  was  worsted  with  great 
loss  and  made  prisoner.  In  two  other  battles,  also,  the  Thebans 
were  successively  victorious ;  in  a  third,  they  were  vanquished  by 
the  Lacedaemonians.  With  such  balanced  and  undecided  success 
was  the  war  carried  on,  until  at  length  the  Lacedaemonians  pro- 
posed and  concluded  peace  with  Megalopolis.  Either  formally, 
or  by  imptication,  they  were  forced  to  recognise  the  autonomy  of 
that  city ;  thus  abandoning,  for  the  time  at  least,  their  aggressive 
purposes,  which  Demosthenes  had  combated  and  sought  to  frustrate 
before  the  Athenian  assembly.  The  Thebans  on  their  side  rc- 
tomed  home,  having  accomplished  their  object  of  protecting 
Megalopolis  and  Messene  ;  and  we  may  presume  that  the  Fhokian 
allies  of  Sparta  were  sent  home  also.^ 

The  war  between  the  Boeotians  and  Fhokians  had  doubtless 
slackened  during  this  episode  in  Peloponnesus ;  but  it  still  b.o.  351-350. 
went  on,  in  a  series  of  partial  actions,  on  the  river  ^^"^^^ 
Kephissus,  at  Koroneia,  at  Abae  in  Phokis,  and  near  the  j^^*^ 
Lokrian    town    of  Naryx.     For   the    most    part,    the  J^athof 
Phokians  are   said  to  have  been  worsted ;   and   their  who  is  sue- 
commander  Phayllus  presently  died  of  a  p^unful  disease  Pbaiakus. 
— the  suitable  punishment  (in   the  point  of  view  of  a  Grecian 
historian' )  for  his  sacrilegious  deeds.     He  left  as  his  successor 
Pbalaekus,  a  young  man,  son  of  Onomarchus,  under  the  guardian- 
ship and  advice  of  an  experienced  friend  named  Mnaseas.     But 
Mnaseas  was  soon  surprised  at  night,  defeated,  and  slain,  by  the 

«  Diodor.  xvi.  39.  *  Diodor.  xvi.  38. 
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Thebans ;  while  Phalaekus,  loft  to  his  own  resources,  was  defeated 
in  two  battles  near  Chaeroneia,  and  was  unable  to  hinder  his 
enemies  from  ravaging  a  large  part  of  the  Phokian  territory.^ 

We  know  the  successive  incidents  of  this  ten  years'  Sacred  War 
B.C.  350-349.  only  from  the  meagre  annals  of  Diodonis ;  whose  warm 
Slwlbtoin  sy^^P^^l^y  ^^  favour  of  the  religious  side  of  the  question 
money  from  sccms  to  betray  him  into  exaggeration  of  the  victories 
king.  of  the  Thebans,  or  at  least  into  some  omission  of  coun- 

terbalancing reverses.  For  in  spite  of  these  successive  victories, 
the  Phokians  were  noway  put  down,  but  remained  in  possession 
of  the  Boeotian  town  of  Orchomenus ;  moreover  the  Thebans 
became  so  tired  out  and  impoverished  by  the  war,  that  they  con- 
fined themselves  presently  to  desultory  incursions  and  skirmishes.^ 
Their  losses  fell  wholly  upon  their  own  citizens  and  their  own 
funds ;  while  the  Phokians  fought  with  foreign  mercenaries  and 
with  the  treasures  of  the  temple.^  The  increasing  poverty  of 
the  Thebans  even  induced  them  to  send  an  embassy  to  the 
Persian  king,  entreating  pecuniary  aid ;  which  drew  from  him 
a  present  of  300  talents.  As  he  was  at  this  time  organising  a 
fresh  expedition  on  an  immense  scale,  for  the  reconquest  of 
Phenicia  and  Egypt,  after  more  than  one  preceding  failure — he 
required  Grecian  soldiers  as  much  as  the  Greeks  required  his 
money.  Hence  we  shall  see  presently  that  the  Thebans  were  able 
to  send  him  an  equivalent. 

In  the  war  just  recounted  on  the  Laconian  and  Arcadian 
B.C  353-351.  froi^tier,  the  Athenians  had  t^iken  no  part.  Their 
Increased  Struggle  with  Philip  had  been  becoming  from  month  to 
SnnidJbie  mouth  morc  serious  and  embarrassing.  By  occupying  in 
Fbiilp.*''*  time  the  defensible  pass  of  Thermopylae,  they  had  indeed 
^She  prevented  him  both  from  crushing  the  Phokians  and 
torn^Jkl"*  frora  meddling  with  the  Southern  states  of  Greece.  But 
S™S?S  the  final  battle  wherein  he  had  defeated  Onomarchus, 
world.  ijg^^j  materially  increased  both  his  power  and  his  military 

reputation.  The  numbers  on  both  sides  were  very  great ;  the 
result  was  decisive,  and  ruinous  to  the  vanquished ;  moreover,  we 
cannot  doubt  that  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  with  the  other  military 

^  Diodor.  xvi.  38,  39.  i  x^pas  KaraZpoyLoX  trvviffriiffay,  frpd^tis  Si 

2  Diodor.   xvi.   40.      M    8i   rovruy,  I  icari  rovrov  rhv  iyiavrhy  (351-3:^0  B.C. 

Oij/Satoi  Kdftpoyrfs  ry  irpl>s  4kok(7s  iro-  |  — according  to  the  chronology  of  Dio- 

\4fi(f),  Kol  xp^f*^'^*^^  iivopoifJLtyoi,  vpiff-  dorus)  ov  a'vycrt\4<rOr}<ray, 


fi€is  i^twtfir^ay  vphs  rhy  rwy  HtpfrSov 
fi<uri\4a  ....  Tots  8i  Bo(c#rotr  koX 
rots     ^«iccu(rtv     iiKpofioKifffiol    fiky    koI 


'  Isokrattifl,  Orat.  v.  (ad  Pliilipp.)  s. 
Gl. 
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impTOvetncnts  and  manoeuvres  which  Philip  had  been  gradually 
organising   since  his  accession,  was  now  exhibited  in  formidable 
efficiency.     The   king   of  Macedon   had  become   the   ascendent 
soldier  and  potentate  hanging  on  the  skirts  of  the  Grecian  world, 
exciting  fears,  or  hopes,  or  both  at  once,  in  every  city  throughout 
its  limits.     In   the   first  Philippic  of  Demosthenes,   and   in  his 
oration  against  Aristokrates  (delivered  between  Midsummer  352 
B.C.  and  Midsummer  351  B.C.),  we  discern  evident  marks  of  the 
terrors  which  Philip  had  come  to  inspire,  within  a  year  after  his 
repulse  from  Thermopylae,  to  reflecting  Grecian  politicians.     **  It 
is  imposrible  for  Athens  (says  the  orator  ^)  to  provide  any  land- 
force  competent  to  contend  in  the  field  against  that  of  Philip." 

The  reputation  of  his  generalship  and  his  indefatigable  activity 
was  already  everywhere  felt ;  as  well  as  that  of  the  oflBcers  and 
soldiers^  partly  native  Macedonians,  partly  chosen  Greeks,  whom 
he  had  assembled  round  him* — especially  the  lochages  or  front 
rank  men  of  the  phalanx  and  the  hypaspistae.  Moreover,  the  ex- 
cellent cavalry  of  Thessaly  became  embodied  from  henceforward 
as  an  element  in  the  Macedonian  army ;  since  Philip  had  acquired 
unbounded  ascendency  in  that  country,  from  his  expulsion  of  the 
Pheraean  despots  and  their  auxiliaries  the  Phokians.  The  philo- 
3facedonian  party  in  the  Thessalian  cities  had  constituted  him 
federal  chief  (or  in  some  sort  Tagus)  of  the  country,  not  only 
enrolling  their  cavalry  in  his  armies,  but  also  placing  at  his  dis- 
posal the  customs  and  market-dues,  which  formed  a  standing 
conunon  fiind  for  supporting  the  Thessalian  collective  administra- 
tion.' The  financial  means  of  Philip,  for  payment  of  his  foreign 
troops,  and  prosecution  of  his  military  enterprises,  were  thus 
materially  increased. 

But  besides  his  irresistible  land-force,  Philip  had  now  become 
master  of  no  inconsiderable  naval  power  also.  During  the  early 
years  of  the  war,  though  he  had  taken  not  only  Amphipolis  but 
also  all  the  Athenian  possessions  on  the  Macedonian  coast,  yet 
the  exports  from  his  territory  had  been  interrupted  by  the  naval 


'  Demo«then4fl,  Philippic  i.  p.  46.  s. 
26(352-351  B.C). 

Compare  Philippic  iii.  p.  1 24.  s.  63. 

'  Demoethente,  Olynth.  ii.  p.  23.  8. 
17  (delirered  in  350  B.C.). 

.  .  .  .  Ot  8^  8^  vtpl  ainhy  Ivrtt  livoi 
ffai  wt(§rcupoi  Z6^w  fkhv  ix^wriv  &s  ^iffi 
^fuurrol  jral  ovyictKporrifUyoi  rit  rov 
roKdfiov,  &c. 

*  Dcmoathen^   cont.  Ariatokrat.    p. 


657.  B.  133  (352-351  B.C.);  aUo  De- 
mosthen.  Olynth.  i.  p.  15.  8.  23  (349 
B.C.).  IJKovov  8*  iytoyi  rivuv  its  ov^h 
rohs  \ifityas  koI  t^j  kyopas  fri  8(^ 
<roi€y  ain^  Kafnrova9ar  ri  ykp  Koivk 
rh,  OcTToXctfy  Air^  ro^ofy  8^o»  SiotfCcTi^,  06 
^tXiinroy  Kaixfidytiy  fl  8^  ro{rrttv  A»o- 
ffrtpriO^fftrai  rwy  xpVh^'^^^y  ***  trrtyhy 
KOfiiH^  rit  rris  rpo<t>ris  rots  ^4yois  aOrf 
KQTacrH\<rerai, 
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force  of  Athens,  so  as  to  lessen  seriously  the  produce  of  his  export 
B.C.  361.  duties.*  But  he  had  now  contrived  to  get  together  a  suf- 
•Phuipac  ficient  number  of  armed  ships  and  privateers,  if  not  to 
considerable  Ward  off  such  damage  from  himself,  at  least  to  retaliate  it 
—importance  upon  Athens.     Her  navy  indeed  was  still  incomparably 

oftheGulfof  .1^,11  J  •  ru  -i.' 

Piigafin  to  supenor,  but  the  languor  and  remissness  of  her  citizens 
fljSig  aqua-  rcfused  to  bring  it  out  with  efficiency  ;  while  Philip  had 
ttSISr^  opened  for  himself  a  new  avenue  to  maritime  power  by 
SjJi^JSi  ^^8  acqui^tion  of  Pherae  and  Pagasa;,  and  by  establishino^ 
*^^^  his  ascendency  over  the  Magnetes  and  their  territory, 

round  the  eastern  border  of  the  Pagassean  Gulf.  That  Gulf  (now 
known  by  the  name  of  Volo)  is  still  the  great  inlet  and  outlet  for 
Thessalian  trade ;  the  eastern  coast  of  Thessaly,  along  the  line  of 
Mount  Pelion,  being  craggy  and  harbourless.*  The  naval  force 
belonging  to  Pherae  and  its  seaport  Pagasae  was  very  considerable, 
and  had  been  so  even  from  the  times  of  the  despots  Jason  and 
Alexander  ;^  at  one  moment  painfully  felt  even  by  Athens.  All  these 
ships  now  passed  into  the  service  of  Philip,  together  with  the  dues 
on  export  and  import  levied  round  the  Pagasoean  Gulf;  the  com- 
mand of  which  he  farther  secured  by  erecting  suitable  fortifications 
on  the  Magnesian  shore,  and  by  placing  a  garrison  in  Pagasae.^ 


'  Demosthente  cont.  Aristokrat.  p. 
657.  B.  131-133  (352-351  B.c.) :  corn- 
poro  Isokmite,  Orat.  y.  (ad  Phillpp.) 
8.  5. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  v.  4,  56 ;  Her- 
mippus  ap.  Athenaeum,  i.  p.  27.  About 
tho  lucrative  commerce  in  the  Qulf,  in 
reference  to  Demetrias  and  Theboo 
Phthiotid^,  see  Livy,  zxxix.  25. 

>  DemoBthends  cont.  Polykl.  p.  1207; 
De  Coron&  TrierarchioA.  p.  1230;  Dio- 
dor.  xv.  95  r  Xenoph.  Hellen.  vi.  1,  11. 

*  Demoathends,  Olynth.  i.  p.  15.  b. 
23.  Kal  7^  nayoffits  &ircuTc<v  oin6y 
9lffiy  i^^ft^uryiivoi  (the  Thessalians  re- 
demand  the  place  from  Philip),  koL 
Mayyrjtrlay  K€KuK^Ka(ri  rctx^C^^*  In 
Olynth.  ii.  p.  21.  b.  11  it  Btands — ical 
7^  yvy  tlalv  h\fri^ifffi4yoi  Tlayaahs  kwai- 
T€iy,  Ktd  ir€pl  Mceyyjiaiiis  \&yovs  irotc<- 
0-001.  I  take  the  latter  expression  to 
state  the  fact  with  more  strict  precision; 
the  Thessalians  passed  a  vote  to  remon- 
strate with  Phiup;  it  is  not  probable 
that  they  actually  hindered  him.  And 
if  he  afterwards  "gave  to  them  Mag- 
neeia,"  as  we  are  told  in  a  later  ora- 
tion delivered  344  b.c.  (Philippic  ii.  p. 
71.  B.  24),  he  probably  gave  it  with 
reserve  of  the  fortified  pests  to  himself; 


!  sine*  we  know  that  his  ascendency 
over  Thessaly  was  not  only  not  re- 
laxed, but  became  more  violent  and 
compressive. 

The    value    which    the    Macedonian 

\  kings  always  continued  to  set,  from 
this  time  forward,  upon  Magnesia  and 
the  recess  of  the  Pagasa^an  Gulf,  is 
shown  in  the  foundation  of  the  city 
of  Demetrias  in  that  important  position 
by  Demetrius  Poliorketfts,  about  six^y 
years  afterwards.  Demetrias,  Chalkis, 
and  Corinth  came  to  be  considered  the 
most  commanding  positions  in  Qreece. 

This  fine  bay,  with  the  fertile  terri- 
tory lying  on  its  shores  under  Mount 
Pelion,  are  well  described  by  Colonel 
Leake,  Travels  in  Northern  Qreece, 
vol.  iv.  ch.  41.  p.  373  seqq.  I  doubt 
whether  either  Ulpian  (ad  Demostheu. 
Olynth  i.  p.  24)  or  Colonel  Leake  (p. 
381)  are  borne  out  in  supposing  that 
there  was  any  totcn  called  Magnesia  on 
the  shores  of  the  Qulf.  None  such  is 
mentioned  either  by  Strabo  or  by  Sky- 
lax;  and  I  apprehend  that  the  passages 
above  cited  from  Demosthen^  mean 
Magnesia  the  region  inhabited  by  the 
Magnetds  ;  as  in  Demosthenes  cont. 
Ncssram,  p.  1382.  s.  141. 
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Sndi  additional  naTal  means,  combined  with  what  he  already  pos- 
sessed at  Amphipolis  and  elsewhere,  made  him  speedily  annoying, 
if  not  formidable,  to  Athens,  even  at  sea.     His  triremes  showed 
themselyes    everywhere,  probably   in   small   and   rapidly  moving 
squadrons.     He  levied  large  contributions  on  the  insular  allies  of 
Athens,  and  paid  the  costs  of  war  greatly  out  of  the  capture  of 
merchant  vessels  in  the  JEgean.     His  squadrons  made  incursions 
on  the  Athenian  islands  of  Lemnos   and  Imbros,  carrying  off 
eeveral  Athenian  citizens  as  prisoners.    They  even  stretched  south- 
ward as  fer  as  Geraestus,  the  southern  promontory  of  Euboca,  where 
they  not  only  fell  in  with  and  captured  a  lucrative  squadron  of 
corn-ships,  but  also  insulted  the  coast  of  Attica  itself  in  the  opposite 
hay  of  Marathon,  towing  off  as  a  prize  one  of  the  sacred  triremes.^ 
Such  was  the  mischief  successfully  inflicted  by  the  flying  squadrons 
of  Philip,  though  Athens  had  probably  a  considerable  number  of 
craisers  at  sea,  and  certainly  a  far  superior  number  of  ships  at  home 
in  Peiraeus.    Her  commerce  and  even  her  coasts  were  disturbed  and 
endangered  ;  her  insular  allies  suffered  yet  more.    Euboea  especially, 
the  nearest  and  most  important  of  all  her  allies,  separated  only 
by  a  narrow  strait  from  the  Pagassean  Gulf  and  the   southern 
coast  of  Pbthiotis,  was  now  within  the  immediate  reach  not  only 
of  Philip's  marauding  vessels,  but  also  of  his  political  intrigues. 

It  was  thus  that  the  war  against  Philip  turned  more  and  more  to 
tlie  disgrace  and  disadvantage  of  the  Athenians.     Though  ^^  3^^ 
they  had  begun  it  in  the  hope  of  punishing  him  for  his  iiiiup 
duplicity  in  appropriating  Amphipolis,  they  had  been  war  in"*" 
themselves  the  losers  by  the  capture  of  Pydna,  Potidaa,  hig^rii^nus 
Methone,  &c ;   and  they  were  now  thrown  upon   the  SJJSan*' 
defensive,  without  security  for  their  maritime  allies,  their  p"^™**- 
commerce,  or   their  coasts.'     The  intelligence  of  these  various 
losses  and  insults  endured  at  sea,  in  spite  of  indisputable  maritime 


1  Demottbente,  Philippic  i.  p.  46.  b. 
25.  9ct  yitp,  Ixoi^of  iKtlvov  vavriKhv^ 
ira2  raxiAw  rpti^p&v  rifuy,  Sir»t  aff^aXus 
il  i^ofus  wkilif. — ^p.  49.  8.  38.  UpSarov 
liJ^Wy  rhw  fUyiffrov  r&w  ixtlvov  ir6p«tv 
w^atp^(r9ff$€'  iirrl  i*  otros  ris  ;  iiwh  r&y 
blivripttp  6/JUP  voK€fi€i  avfifidxt^yf  ^yotv 
tuX  pdpmw  robs  irKiomas  r^v  BiXturffov. 
'EirciTOy    rl    irp6s    rovro  ;    rod   vdffx*^'^ 

rhr  vap€\06irra  xp^^^^  *^'  Arjiiyoy  koI 
"l/ifipoy  iiifioKitP  alxM^^o^'  woKiras 
^furtpovs  ^x***^  Ayvy,  rpbs  ry  Ttpaia-r^ 
Ti  TrXota  irvWafitMf  kfJLxSnra  xp^iuxrt^  4^4- 
A€|«,  rii  r€X€vr«ua  tU  Mapa0Aya  ivifiri, 


Kcd  r^v  Up^y  inrh  rrjs  X^P^^  ^X*"^*  ^X'^^ 
rpi'fipri,  &c. 

We  can  hardly  be  certain  that  tbo 
Sacred  Trireme  thus  taken  was  either 
the  Paraiua  or  the  Salaminia;  there 
may  have  been  other  sacred  ^iremes 
besides  these  two. 

*  Demosthends,  Philippic  i.  p.  52.  s. 
49.  6pwy  r^y  fiky  i-px^^  "^^v  iro\4fiov 
yty€yrififyriy  inrkp  rov  rifiMp^ffcurdcu  ♦(- 
Xiinroy,  r^y  8i  rtXfvriiv  oZaav  JjJi]  ^kp 
rov  /A^  leaBtiy  kokws  {nth  ♦lAdrirow.  (Be- 
tween Midsummer  352  and  Midsummer 
361  B.C.) 
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preponderance,  called  forth  at  Athens  acrimonious  conij)laint9 
agmnst  the  generals  of  the  state,  and  exaggerated  outbursts  of 
enmity  against  Philip.^  That  prince,  having  spent  a  few  months, 
after  his  repulse  from  Thermopylae,  in  Thessaly,  and  having  so  far 
established  his  ascendency  over  that  country  that  he  could  leave 
the  completion  of  the  task  to  his  officers,  pushed  with  his  character- 
istic activity  into  Thrace.  He  there  took  part  in  the  disputes 
between  various  native  princes,  expelling  some,  confirming  or  in- 
stalling others,  and  extending  his  own  dominion  at  the  cost  of  all.* 
Among  these  princes  were  probably  Kersobleptes  and  Amadokus ; 
for  Philip  carried  his  aggressions  to  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  Thracian  Chersonese. 

In  November  352  B.C.,  intelligence  reached  Athens,  that  he  was 
He  besieges  lu  Thracc  bcsicgiug  Heraeon  Teichos ;  a  place  so  near 
to  the  Chersonese,'  that  the  Athenian  possessions  and 
colonists  in  that  peninsula  were  threatened  with  con- 
siderable danger.  So  great  was  the  alarm  and  excite- 
ment caused  by  this  news,  that  a  vote  was  immediately 
passed  in  the  public  assembly  to  equip  a  fleet  of  forty 
triremes — to  man  it  with  Athenian  citizens,  all  persons 
up  to  the  age  of  45  being  made  liable  to  serve  on  the  expedition — 
and  to  raise  60  talents  by  a  direct  property-tax.  At  first  active 
steps  were  taken  to  accelerate  the  armament.  But  before  the 
difficulties  of  detail  could  be  surmounted — before  it  could  be  deter- 
mined, amidst  the  general  aversion  to  personal  service,  what 
citizens  should  go  abroad,  and  how  the  burthen  of  trierarchy  should 
be  distributed — fresh  messengers  arrived  from  the  Chersonese, 
reporting  first  that  Philip  had  fallen  sick,  next  that  he  was  actually 
dead.*    The  last-mentioned  report  proved  false ;  but  the  sickness 


Ilereeon 
Teicbos : 
alAim  at 
Athens;  a 
decree  is 
pasticd  to 
send  out  a 
fleet:  Philip 
falls  sicic : 
the  fleet  is 
notseut. 


^  Demosthends  cont.  Aristokrat.  p. 
6G0.  B.  144.  p.  656.  8.  130.  'AAX'  6 
fidXiara  Hok&v  vvv  fifiiy  4x^P^^  tlyai  ^l- 
\iinros  o^Totrif  &c.  (this  harangue  also 
between  Midsummer  352  and  Midsum- 
mer 351  B.C.). 

3  Demosthends,  Olynth.  i.  p.  13.  s.  13. 

'  Demosthends,  Olynth.  iii.  p.  29.  s. 
5  (delivered  in  the  latter  half  of  350 

B.C.). 

hLwrtyyihOn  ^iXimros  tyuv  iv 

Spdicji,  rpirov  ^  rtraprov  fros  rovrl, 
'Hpcuoy  Tctxof  woXiopKoop,  r6r€  roivvv 
fi^v  fi^v  ^y  MaifAcucTJipiinyf  &o. 

This  Thracian  expedition  of  Philip 
(alluded  to  also  in  Demosthenes,  Olynth. 
i.  p.  13.  s.  13)  stands  fixed  to  the  date 
of  November  352  B.C.,  on  reasonably 
good  grounds. 


That  the  town  or  fortress  called 
'Hpcuoy  Tc<xof  was  near  to  the  Cher* 
sonese,  cannot  be  doubted.  The  com- 
mentators identify  it  with  'Hpaioy,  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus  (iv.  90)  as  being 
near  Perinthua.  But  this  hypothesis  is 
open  to  much  doubt.  'Upcuoy  Tcixor  is 
not  quite  the  same  as  'Hpcuoy ;  nor  was 
the  latter  place  very  near  to  the  Cher- 
sonese ;  nor  would  Philip  be  yet  in  a 
condition  to  provoke  or  menace  so  pow- 
erful a  city  as  Perinthus — though  he 
did  so  ten  years  afterwards  (Diodor. 
xvi.  74). 

I  cannot  think  that  we  know  where 
'Hpaioy  T«7xoy  was  situated ;  except  that 
it  was  in  Thrace,  and  near  the  Cher- 
sonese. 

*  Demosthends,  Olynth.  iii.  p.  29,  30. 
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of  Philip  was  an  actual  fact,  and  seems  to  have  been  severe  enouo-h 
tocanse  a  temporary  suspension  of  his  military  operations.  Thou<yh 
4e  opportunity  became  thus  only  the  more  favourable  for  attack- 
ing Philip,  yet  the  Athenians,  no  longer  spurred  on  by  the  fear  of 
Gutber  immediate  danger,  relapsed  into  their  former  languor,  and 
reDoanced  or  postponed  their  intended  armament.  After  passing 
the  whole  ensuing  summer  in  inaction,  they  could  only  be  prevailed 
upon,  in  the  month  of  September  851,  to  despatch  to  Thrace  a 
feeble  force  under  the  mercenary  chief  Charidemus ;  ten  triremes, 
without  any  soldiers  aboard,  and  with  no  more  than  five  talents  in 
moDey.* 

At  this  time  Charidemus  was  at  the  height  of  his  popularity. 
It  was  supposed  that  he  could  raise  and  maintain  a  mer-  Popularity 
cenary  band  by  his  own   ingenuity  and   valour.      His  cpnai^vp"- 
friends  confidently  averred  before  the  Athenian  assembly  liaTnmi— 
that  he  was  the  only  man  capable  of  putting  down  Philip  Ja>^,l?pro. 
and  conquering  Amphipolis.*     One  of  these  partisans,  Aruu.krit6« 
Aristokrates,  even  went  so  far  as  to  propose  that  a  vote  ^nlj^ 
^ould  be  passed  ensuring  inviolability  to  his  person,  and  I^fh^JJ^IJ'*' 
enacting  that  any  one  who  killed  him  should  be  seized  °b^"*'  '^ 
wherever  found  in  the  territory  of  Athens  or  her  allies.     Tin's 
proportion  was  attacked  judicially  by  an  accuser  named  Euthy- 
kles,  who  borrowed  a  memorable  discourse  from  the  pen  of  Demo- 
rthenes. 

It  was  thus  that  the  real  sickness,  and  reported  death,  of  Philip, 
which  ought  to  have  operated  as  a  stimulus  to  the  A  the-  Lanpuoror 
nians  by  exposing  to  them  their  enemy  during  a  moment  Iiians-the 
of  peculiar  weakness,  proved  rather  an  opiate  exagge-  JI^Jo-^^ 
rating  their  chronic  lethargy,  and  cheating  them  into  a  i^bulus, 
belief  that  no  farther  efforts  were  needed.     That  belief  J^IlfpV^j^^ 
appears  to  have  been  proclaimed  by  the  leading,  best-  J^^iJ^g^ 
known,  and  senior  speakers,  those  who  gave  the  tone  to  J»}jl**'  j^ 
the  public  assembly,  and  who  were  principally  relied  upon  n>«>^theno» 
for  advice.     These  men — probably  Eubulus  at  their  head,  "»«  duty- 

if  yitp  ^lyyiKBri  ♦(Aimroj  iurBtvwv  f^ 
Tc^rf^f  (^X^f  ykp  &/A^^cfm\&c.  These 
reports  of  the  uckDess  and  death  of 
Philip  in  Thrace  are  alluded  to  in  the 
firrt  Philippic,  p.  43.  8.  14.  The  expe- 
dition of  Philip  threatening  the  Cher- 
BODeee,  and  the  vote  passed  by  the 
-Athenians  when  they  first  heard  of  this 
expedition,  are  also  alluded  to  in  the 
first  Philippic,  p.  44.  s.  20.  p.  51.  s.  46. 

Aflmw,    ^ircurc    /Joiftw  ih^(CMr0€,   &c 


When  Philip  was  beBicging  'Upcuov  Tf?- 
Xor,  he  was  said  to  be  4v  Xt^^otrfjanp. 

^  Demosthenes,  Olynth.  iii.  p.  30. 
8.  6. 

'  Dcmosthcnds  cont.  Aristokrat.  p. 
625.  8.  14.  p.  682,  683.  This  oration, 
delivered  between  Midsummer  352  and 
Midsummer  351  n.c,  seems  to  have 
been  prior  to  November  352  d.c,  when 
the  news  reached  Athens  that  Philip 
was  besieging  *Hp<uov  TtTxos, 
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and  Phokion,  so  constantly  named  as  general,  along  with  him — 
either  did  not  feel,  or  could  not  bring  themselves  to  proclaim,  tlie 
painful  necessity  of  personal  military  service  and  increased  tax- 
ation. Though  repeated  debates  took  place  on  the  insults  offered 
to  Athens  in  her  maritime  dignity,  and  on  the  sufferings  of  those 
allies  to  whom  she  owed  protection — combined  with  accusations 
against  the  geuerals,  and  complaints  of  the  inefficiency  of  such  mer- 
cenary foreigners  as  Athens  took  into  commission  but  never  paid — 
still  the  recognised  public  advisers  shrank  from  appeal  to  the 
dormant  patriotism  or  personal  endurance  of  the  citizens.  The 
serious,  but  indispensable,  duty  which  they  thus  omitted,  was  per- 
formed for  them  by  a  younger  competitor,  far  beneath  them  in 
established  footing  and  influence — Demosthenes,  now  about  thirty 
years  old — in  an  harangue  known  as  the  first  Philippic 

We  have  already  had  before  us  this  aspiring  man,  as  a  public 
adviser  in  the  assembly.  In  his  first  parliamentary 
harangue  two  years  before,^  he  had  begun  to  inculcate  on 
his  countrymen  the  general  lesson  of  energy  and  self- 
reliance,  and  to  remind  them  of  that  which  the  comfort, 
activity,  and  peaceful  refinement  of  Athenian  life,  had  a 


B.C.  351 — 
Spring. 

First  Phi- 
lippic of 
Demo- 
stiienOa, 
352-351 
B.C. 


1  I  adopt  the  date  accepted  by  most 
critics,  on  the  authority  of  Dionysius  of 
HalikamassuB,  to  the  first  Philippic ; 
the  archoDship  of  AristodSmus  352-351 
B.C.  It  belongs,  I  think,  to  the  latter 
half  of  that  year. 

The  statements  of  Dionysius  bearing 
on  this  oration  have  been  much  called 
in  question ;  to  a  certain  extent,  with 
good  reason,  in  what  he  states  about 
the  sixth  Philippic  (ad  Ammsenm,  p. 
736).  What  he  calls  the  sixths  is  m 
reality  the  fifth  in  his  own  enumeration, 
coming  next  after  the  first  Philippic  and 
the  three  Olyuthiacs.  To  the  Oratio 
de  Pace,  which  is  properly  the  sixth  in 
his  enumeration,  he  assigns  no  ordinal 
number  whatever.  What  is  still  more 
perplexing — he  gives  as  the  initial  words 
of  what  he  calls  the  sixth  Philippic,  cer- 
tain words  which  occur  in  the  middle 
of  the  first  Philippic,  immediately  after 
the  financial  scheme  read  by  Demosthe- 
nes to  the  people,  the  words— *A  yikv 
^fifiSf  &  iyHpts  *A$riPcuoi,  8c8uK^fic0a 
^hpuvt  TOUT*  iffriv  (Philipp.  i.  p.  48). 
If  this  were  correct,  we  should  have  to 
divide  the  first  Philippic  into  two  parts, 
and  recognise  the  latter  part  (after  the 
words  &  yJkv  iifitis)  as  a  separate  and 
later  oration.  Some  critics,  among  them 
Dr.  Thirlwall,  agree  so  far  with  Diony- 
sius as  to  separate  the  latter  part  from 


the  former,  and  to  view  it  as  a  portion 
of  some  later  oration.  I  foUow  the 
more  common  opinion,  accepting  the 
oration  as  one.  There  is  a  confusion 
either  in  the  text  or  the  affirmations  of 
Dionysius,  which  has  never  vet  been, 
perhaps  cannot  be,  satisfactorily  cleared 
up. 

Bohnecke  (in  his  Forschungen  auf 
dem  C^ebiete  der  Attischen  Redner,  p. 
222  seq.)  has  gone  into  a  full  and  elabo- 
rate examination  of  the  first  PhiUppio 
and  all  the  controversy  respecting  it. 
He  rejects  the  statement  of  Dionysius 
altogether.  He  considera  that  the  ora- 
tion as  it  stands  now  is  one  whole,  but 
delivered  three  years  later  than  Diony- 
sius asserts  ;  not  in  351  B.C.,  but  in  the 
Spiing  of  348  B.C.,  after  the  three  Olyn- 
thiacs,  and  a  little  before  the  fall  of 
Olynthus.  He  notices  various  chrono- 
logical matters  (in  my  judgement  none 
of  them  proving  his  point)  tending  to 
show  that  the  harangue  cannot  have 
been  delivered  so  early  as  351  B.C.  But 
I  think  the  difficulty  of  supposing  that 
the  oration  was  spoken  at  so  late  a 
period  of  the  Olynthian  war,  and  yet 
that  nothing  is  said  in  it  about  that 
war,  and  next  to  nothing  about  Olyn- 
thus itself — is  greater  than  any  of  those 
difficulties  which  Bohnecke  tries  to  make 
goiMl  a^^ainst  the  earlier  date. 
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constant  tendency  to  put  out  of  sight : — That  the  City,  as  a  whole, 
could  not  maintain  her  security  and  dignity  against  enemies,  un- 
less each  citizen  individually,  besides  his  home-duties,  were  pre- 
pared to  take  his  fair  share,  readily  and  without  evasion,  of  the 
bardsbip  and  cost  of  personal  service  abroad.^  But  he  had  then 
be^  called  upon  to  deal  (in  his  discourse  De  Symmoriis)  only  with 
the  contingency  of  Persian  hostilities — possible  indeed,  yet  neither 
near  nor  declared ;  he  now  renews  the  same  exhortation  under 
more  pressing  exigences.  He  has  to  protect  interests  already 
suffering,  and  to  repel  dishonourable  insults,  becoming  irom  month 
to  month  more  frequent,  from  an  indefatigable  enemy.  Successive 
assemblies  have  been  occupied  with  complaints  from  sufferers, 
amidst  a  sentiment  of  unwonted  chagrin  and  helplessness  among 
the  public — ^yet  with  no  material  comfort  from  the  leading  and 
established  speakers;  who  content  themselves  with  inveighing 
airainst  the  negligence  of  the  mercenaries — taken  into  service  by 
Athens  but  never  paid — and  with  threatening  to  impeach  the 
generals.  The  assembly,  wearied  by  repetition  of  topics  promising, 
no  improvement  for  the  future,  is  convoked,  probably  to  hear  some 
farUier  instance  of  damage  committed  by  the  Macedonian  cruisers, 
when  Demosthenes,  breaking  through  the  common  formalities  of 
precedence,  rises  first  to  address  them. 

It  bad  once  been  the  practice  at  Athens,  that  the  herald  formally 
proclaimed,  when  a  public  assembly  was  opened — "  Who  among 
the  citizens  above  fifty  years  old  wishes  to  speak  ?  and  after  them, 
which  of  the  other  citizens  in  his  turn  ?"  *  Though  this  old  pro- 
clamation had  fallen  into  disuse,  the  habit  still  remained,  that 
speakers  of  advanced  age  and  experience  rose  first  after  the  debate 
had  been  opened  by  the  presiding  ma^strates.  But  the  relations  of 
Athens  with  Philip  had  been  so  often  discussed,  that  all  these  men 
had  already  delivered  their  sentiiients  and  exhausted  their  re- 
commendations. ^^Had  their  recommendations  been  good,  you 
need  not  have  been  now  debating  the  same  topic  over  again  *' ' — 
says  Demosthenes,  as  an  apology  for  standing  forward  out  of  his 
turn  to  produce  his  own  views. 

His  views  indeed  were  so  new,  so  independent  of  party-sympa- 


1  Democthente,  De  Symmor.  p.  182. 
s.  18. 

>  JEachinda  oont.  Ktesiphont.  p.  366. 

'  Demosthende,  Philipp.  i.  init.  ,  .  .El 
flip  V€pl  Ktuvov  rtwds  irpayfiaros  wpohrl- 


vcano  ....  ^irctS^  8^  ircp)  ^y  iroXAcCicif 
tlfyflKcuriy  oJnoi  vpd^tpoy  avfifialvti  Kcd 
yvyl  ffKovtiyf  riyovfiai  kuI  t p&ro  s 
iLyacriis  tlKSrus  hy  (rvyyvt&firis  rvyxd- 
yuv  tl  yhp  ix  rod  irap€\7i\v66ros  XP^*'^^ 
rik  Scovra  oZroi  cvytfid^Ktuffoyf  obBhy  hy 
(tfias  yvy  I8ci  /3ouXci^c<r0cu. 
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tines  or  antipathies,  and  so  plain-spoken  in  comments  on  the  past 
Remarks  as  well  as  in  demands  for  the  future — that  they  would 
miMuk^i'uiis  hardly  have  been  proposed  except  by  a  speaker  instinct 
Phiiilipic.^  with  the  ideal  of  the  Periklean  foretime,  familiar  to  him 
menilSa^'  from  his  study  of  Thucydides.  In  explicit  language,  De- 
i^aib^of  mosthenes  throws  the  blame  of  the  public  misfortunes, 
tiie  people.  ^^^  simply  on  the  past  advisers  and  generals  of  the 
people,  but  also  on  the  people  themselves.^  It  is  from  this  pro- 
claimed fact  that  he  starts,  as  his  main  ground  of  hope  for  future 
improvement  Athens  contended  formerly  with  honour  against  the 
I^cedaemonians ;  and  now  also,  she  will  exchange  disgrace  for 
victory  in  her  war  against  Philip,  if  her  citizens  individually  will 
shake  off  their  past  inertness  and  negligence,  each  of  them  hence- 
forward becoming  ready  to  undertake  his  full  share  of  personal 
duty  in  the  common  cause.  Athens  had  undergone  enough 
humiliation,  and  more  than  enough,  to  teach  her  this  lesson.  She 
might  learn  it  farther  from  her  enemy  Philip  himself,  who  had 
. raised  himself  fiom  small  beginnings,  and  heaped  losses  as  well  as 
shame  upon  her,  mainly  by  his  own  personal  energy,  perseverance, 
and  ability ;  while  the  Athenian  citizens  had  been  hitherto  so  back- 
ward as  individuals,  and  so  unprepared  as  a  public,  that  even  if  a 
lucky  turn  of  fortune  were  to  hand  over  to  them  Amphipolis,  they 
would  be  in  no  condition  to  seize  it*  Should  the  rumour  prove 
true,  that  tliis  Philip  were  dead,  they  would  soon  make  for  them- 
selves another  Philip  equally  troublesome. 

After  thus  severely  commenting  on  the  past  apathy  of  the 
citizens,  and  insisting  upon  a  change  of  disposition  as  indispensable, 
Demosthenes  proceeds  to  specify  the  particular  acts  whereby  such 
change  ought  to  be  manifested.  He  entreats  them  not  to  be 
startled  by  the  novelty  of  his  plan,  but  to  hear  him  patiently  to  the 
end.  It  is  the  result  of  his  own  meditations ;  other  citizens  may 
have  better  to  propose ;  if  they  have,  he  shall  not  be  found  to 
stand  in  their  way.  What  is  past,  cannot  be  helped ;  nor  is  ex- 
temporaneous speech  the  best  way  of  providing  remedies  for  a 
difficult  future.^ 


*  Demosthenes,  Philippic  i.  p.  40,  41. 
"Oti  ovBhv  rwy   Zt6vriav  voiovv- 


irXfiffiov  irivff  vrrep  avrov  wpd^eiy,  &c. 
Compare  the  previous  haraogue,  De 


TWK  vfiwv  KaK<as  rh,  trpdyfiara  ^x**'  ^'*'*^  :  Symmoriis,  p.  182.  s.  18. 
Toi,  €i  irdvff'  &  irpooTjKc  wpaTr6tnwy  oSras  I  ^  Demosthenes,  Philippic  i.  p.  43.  s. 
€7x<»'i  oy^*  ^»'  ^A.irls  ?iy  aurii  fi^Krlo)  ytvt-  ,15.  «s  5i  yvv  ^X*'''*»  ^^^^  Btioyrvy  r&y 
a$ai,  &c.  Again,  p.  42.  *Ay  rolyvy  koI  ,  Kaipwy  'A/t^^iroAiv  Ht^ourOcu  ii&rcuer^  hy, 
vfi€7s  iicl  rrjs  roiavrris  iBeX-fiffrirf  ytvi-  itTrrjpnifi4yoi  Kod  raiis  'Kopao'Kfvcus  Ktd 
aOat  yvuffirjs  vvVt  tv  f  lOiv  t  p  ov  v  p6 


r  f  p  oy,  .  .  .  .  Kal  ira6<rr)(rd(  aifrds  fxhy 
oOScy  (KCUTTOS  iroiiifTuv  iKvi^wy^  rdy  8^ 


rais  yyiiffiais. 

3  Demobthenfis,  Philipp.  i.  p.  44,     .  . 
.  .  ivn^dy  fiiro^ra  iucovarir€y  Kpiyart — 
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lie  advises  first,  that  a  fleet  of  fifty  triremes  shall  be  immediately 
put  in  readiness ;  that  the  citizens  shall  firmly  resolve  to  He  insists 
serve  in  person  on  board,  whenever  the  occasion  may  wssity^thkt 
require,  and  that  triremes  and  other  vessels  shall  be  BhaiT'^rva 
specially  fitted  out  for  half  of  the  horsemen  of  the  city,  ^^ 
who  shall  serve  personally  also.    This  force  is  to  be  kept  S'^tJin  or 
ready  to  sail  at  a  moment's  notice,  and  to  meet  Philip  in  SJeTinlf 
any  of  his  sudden  out-marches — to  Chcrsouesus,  to  Ther-  *r°»»»^»^ 
mopyke,  to  Olynthus,  &c.^ 

Secondly,  that  a  farther  permanent  force  shall  be  set  on  foot 
immediately,  to  take  the  aggressive,  and  carry  on  active  continuous 
warfare  against  Philip,  by  harassing  him  in  various  points  of  his 
own  country.  Two  tiiousand  infantry,  and  200  horse,  will  be  suffi- 
cient ;  but  it  is  essential  that  one-fourth  part — 500  of  the  former 
and  50  of  the  latter — shall  be  citizens  of  Athens.  The  remainder 
are  to  be  foreign  mercenaries ;  ten  swift  sailing  war  triremes  are 
also  to  be  provided  to  protect  the  transports  against  the  naval  force 
of  Philip.  The  citizens  are  to  serve  by  relays,  relieving  each 
other ;  every  one  for  a  time  fixed  beforehand,  yet  none  for  a  very 
long  time.*  The  orator  then  proceeds  to  calculate  the  cost  of  such 
a  standing  force  for  one  year.  He  assigns  to  each  seaman,  and 
to  each  foot  soldier,  ten  drachma  per  month,  or  two  oboli  per 
day  ;  to  each  horseman,  thirty  drachma;  per  month,  or  one  drachma 
(six  oboli)  per  day.  No  diflterence  is  made  between  the  Athenian 
citizen  and  the  foreigner.  The  sum  here  assigned  is  not  full  pay, 
but  simply  the  cost  of  each  man  s  maintenance.  At  the  same 
time,  Demosthenes  pledges  himself,  that  if  thus  much  be  furnished 
by  the  state,  the  remainder  of  a  full  pay  (or  as  much  again)  ^ill 
be  made  up  by  what  the  soldiers  will  liiemselves  acquire  in  the 
war  ;  and  that  too,  without  wrong  done  to  allies  or  neutral  Greeks. 
The  total  annual  cost  thus  incurred  will  be  92  talents  (=  about 
22,000i).  He  does  not  give  any  estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of 
his  other  armament,  of  50  triremes ;  which  are  to  be  equipped  and 
ready  at  a  moment's  notice  for  emergences,  but  not  sent  out  on 
permanent  service. 

His  next  task  is,  to  provide  ways  and  means  for  meeting  such 


fi^l   wpSrfpoy   'wpo\afifidytr§'  imV  &v  i^ 

9K%v^v  K4y€t¥i  iLyafidW€iv  fit  ret  wpdy- 
ftara  riyttffBof'  ov  ydip  ol  rax^f  Koi  r-^fit- 
for  ^norr^s  fid\urrat  els  iiov  Kiyovaiy, 

....  or/ioi  roiyvv  iyot  ravra  Kiyuy 


^X<*»'»  M^  KwK{ifay  tX  ris  &\\os  iwayy4K' 
\trai  ri. 

This  deprecatory  tone  deserves  notice, 
and  the  difficulty  which  the  speaker  an- 
ticipates in  obtaining  a  hearing. 

1  Demosthenda,  Ptiilipp.  i.  p.  44,  45. 

'  Deiuosthouds,  Philipp.  i.  p.  45,  46. 
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additional  cost  of  92  talents.  Here  he  produces  and  reads  to  the 
His  financial  asscmbly,  aspecial  financial  scheme,  drawn  up  in  writing. 
propoBiuons.  j^^^.  bei^g  actualljT  embodied  in  the  speech,  the  scheme 
has  been  unfortunately  lost ;  though  its  contents  would  help  us 
materially  to  appreciate  the  views  of  Demosthenes.^  It  must 
have  been  more  or  less  complicated  in  its  details ;  not  a  simple 
proposition  for  an  eisphora  or  property-tax,  which  would  have 
been  announced  in  a  sentence  of  the  orator's  speech. 

Assuming  the  money,  the  ships,  and  the  armament  for  perma- 
nent service,  to  be  provided,  Demosthenes  proposes  that  a  formal 
law  be  passed,  making  such  permanent  service  peremptory ;  the 
general  in  command  being  held  responsible  for  the  efficient  em- 
ployment of  the  force.*  The  islands,  the  maritime  allies,  and  the 
commerce  of  the  iEgean  would  then  become  secure ;  while  the 
profits  of  Philip  from  his  captures  at  sea  would  be  arrested.^  The 
quarters  of  the  armament  might  be  established,  during  winter  or 
bad  weather,  in  Skiathos,  Thasos,  Lemnos,  or  other  adjoining 
islands,  from  whence  they  could  act  at  all  times  against  Philip  on 
his  own  coast ;  while  from  Athens  it  was  difficult  to  arrive  thither 
cither  during  the  prevalence  of  the  Etesian  winds  or  during  winter 
— the  seasons  usuadly  selected  by  Philip  for  his  aggressions.* 

The  aggregate  means  of  Athens  (Demosthenes  affirmed)  in 
Mischiefs  of  men,  money,  ships,  hoplites,  horsemen,  were  greater 
negite^ice  than  could  be  found  anywhere  else.  But  hitherto  they 
prep^uon  had  never  been  properly  employed.  The  Athenians, 
b^^fhTmSI*  like  awkward  pugilists,  waited  for  Philip  to  strike,  and 
paidTr^Sl  then  put  up  their  hands  to  follow  his  blow.  They  never 
fng'i^'tSt  sought  to  look  him  in  the  face — ^nor  to  be  ready  with  a 
dtizens.  good  dcfcnsive  system  beforehand — nor  to  anticipate  him 
ill  offensive  operations.*  While  their  religious  festivals,  the  Pana- 
thenaic,  Dionysiac,  and  others,  were  not  only  celebrated  with  costly 
splendour,  but  pre-arranged  with  the  most  careful  pains,  so  that 


>  Demosthends,  Philipp.  i,  p.  48,  49. 
*A  8*  vrrdp^ai  id  vap  tfiavy  toCt*  iarXy 
ayiii  y4y poupa^. 

*  Demosthends,  Philipp.  i.  p.  49.  s.  37. 
3  Demosthenos,  Philipp.  L  p.  49.  s.  38, 

39. 

*  Demosthends,  Philipp.  i.  p.  48,  49. 
"The  obstinacy  and  violence  of  the 
Etesian  winds,  in  July  and  August,  are 
well  known  to  those  who  have  had  to 


426). 

The  Etesian  winds,  blowing  from  the 
north,  made  it  difficult  to  reach  Mace- 
donia from  Athens. 

Compare  Demosthends,  De  Rebus 
Chersonesi,  p.  93.  s.  14. 

*  Demosthenes,  Philipp.  i.  p.  51.  8.46. 
.  .  .  .  6fxeTs  8i,  ir\ti<miv  wvafitr  awdtnottf 
I^Xoyrts,  rpiripflst  SirXtrcis,  /inr^aj,  XT*!' 
fidroty  wpoarotov,  ro{nw  fJiXv  fi^XP^  ''^^ 


struggle  with  them  in  the  ^gean  during    riifxtpov  rifi4pas  oiifyl   w^ort  cJ*  dioy 
that  season"   (Colonel  Leake,  Travels    ri  K4xpri<''9t, 
in  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  oh.  42.  p.  \ 
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Bothing  was  ever  wanting  in  detail  at  the  moment  of  execution — 
Aeir  military  force  was  left  without  organisation  or  predetermined 
system.  Whenever  any  new  encroachment  of  Philip  was  made 
blown,  nothing  was  found  ready  to  meet  it ;  fresh  decrees  were 
to  be  voted,  modiBed,  and  put  in  execution,  for  each  special  occa- 
tton;  the  time  for  action  was  wasted  in  preparation,  and  before 
a  force  could  be  placed  on  shipboard,  the  moment  for  execution 
had  passed.^  This  practice  of  waiting  for  Philip  to  act  offensively, 
and  then  sending  aid  to  the  point  attacked,  was  ruinous ;  the  war 
most  be  carried  on  by  a  standing  force  put  in  motion  beforehand.^ 
To  provide  and  pay  such  a  standing  force,  is  one  of  the  main 
points  in  the  project  of  Demosthenes ;  the  absolute  necessity  that 
it  shall  consist,  in  large  proportion  at  least,  of  citizens,  is  another. 
To  this  latter  point  he  reverts  again  and  again,  insisting  that  the 
foreign  mercenaries — sent  out  to  make  their  pay  where  or  how 
they  could,  and  unaccompanied  by  Athenian  citizens — were  at  best 
useless  and  imtrustworthy.  They  did  more  mischief  to  friends 
and  allies,  who  were  terrified  at  the  very  tidings  of  their  approach 
— than  to  the  enemy.'  The  general,  unprovided  with  funds  to 
pay  them,  was  compelled  to  follow  them  wheresoever  they  chose 
to  go,  disregarding  his  orders  received  from  the  city.  To  try  him 
afterwards  for  that  which  he  could  not  help,  was  unprofitable  dis- 
grace. But  if  the  troops  were  regularly  paid ;  if,  besides,  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  them  were  Athenian  citizens,  themselves 
interested  in  success,  and  inspectors  of  all  that  was  done ;  then 
i  the  general  would  be  found  willing  and  able  to  attack  the  enemy 
with  vigour — ^and  might  be  held  to  a  rigorous  accountability,  if  he 
did  not  Such  was  the  only  way  in  which  the  formidable  and  ever- 
growing force  of  their  enemy  Philip  could  be  successfully  combated. 
As  matters  now  stood,  the  inefficiency  of  Athenian  operations  was 
80  ridiculous,  that  men  might  be  tempted  to  doubt  whether  Athens 

'  Demoetheote,  Philipp.  i.  p.  50.  4if  '  rohs  av/ifidxovs,  ol  8*  ix^P^^  fitiCovs 
M  TOiS  vcpl  rov  vo\4fiov  ttraiera,  &8i«^  '  rov  i^omos  yfy6pa(ri'  koI  TrapaKln^oufra 
htra^  LAourra^  (twairra,  Totyapovw  ifM  M  rhy  rijs  viktm  ir6\tixoVf  wphs  'A(yr<i- 
haiK6afAty  ri  Ktd  rpnipdoxovs  KoBlara'  '  ^(ov  koIX  weun-axoi  /uoXAov  otx^cu  irX^ 
^cr,  Kol  ro&rois  &m8<Mrcit  woioifitOa  ovra,  6  ik  ffrparriyhs  iueo\ovBt7'  cIk<(t«s* 
Ktd  v§pl  xp^f^'^^^  vSpov  aKowovfuy,  &o.      o{f  yhp  (ariv  Apx^i^  M^  9iB6yra  fiiad6v. 

3  Demosthenes,  Philipp.  i.  p.  48,  49.  i  Ti  ody  «rcAc^» ;  rks  irpo^dfffis  iupt\(7y 
Ici— fi^  fioffititus  iFo\§fit7y  {hffr^pioviity  \  kqJl  tov  trrpcKTifyov  iced  r&y  ffrparianwy, 
yitp  iatdrrtty)   iiWit  vapatrKfvg  trvytx^^    fiitrOhy  vopiffayras  «ral  arparit^ras  oIk^I 


Ml)  llW^I. 

Compare  his  Oration  De  Rebus  Cher- 
lonesi,  p.  92.  b.  11. 

*  Demosthen^  Philipp.  i.  p.  46.  b. 
2S.  i^  oZ  S*  tdniL  KoXt  aink  ra  IwiKh 
^fUM  ^rpar^^rrai,  rohs  ^ikovs  yue§,  sal 

VOL.  VIII. 


ovf  &<nr€p  iirSvTas  r&y  ffrparrjyovfiiywy 
vaptuearcurHi<reun-as,  &c. 

p.    53.   B.    51.     sal   ol   fA^y 

ix^P<>^  KceraytK&aiy,  ol  ih  aitfifiaxoi 
rtByoffi  r^  94§i  robs  roio(rrovs  i,7fo<Tr6' 
Aovr,  &c. 
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was  really  iii  earnest  Her  chief  military  oflScers — ^lier  ten  generals, 
ten  taxiarchs,  ten  phylarchs,  and  two  hipparchs,  annually  chosen — 
were  busied  only  in  the  affairs  of  the  city  and  in  the  showy 
religious  processions.  They  left  the  real  business  of  war  to  a 
foreign  general  named  Mcnelaus.*  Such  a  system  was  disgraceful. 
The  honour  of  Athens  ought  to  be  maintained  by  her  own  citizens, 
both  as  generals  and  as  soldiers. 

Such  are  the  principal  features  in  the  discourse  called  the  First 
Character-  Philippic;  the  earliest  public  harangue  delivered  by 
the  first  Demosthenes  to  the  Athenian  assembly,  in  reference  to 
— pnSfent'  the  war  with  Philip.  It  is  not  merely  a  splendid  piece 
early  warn-  of  oratory,  cmphatic  and  forcible  in  its  appeal  to  the 
mSthenfis.  cmotious ;  bringing  the  audience  by  many  different  roads, 
to  the  main  conviction  which  the  orator  seeks  to  impress;  pro- 
foundly animated  with  genuine  Pan-hellenic  patriotism,  and  with 
the  dignity  of  that  free  Grecian  world  now  threatened  by  a 
monarch  from  without.  It  has  other  merits  besides,  not  less  im- 
portant in  themselves,  and  lying  more  immediately  within  the 
scope  of  the  historian.  We  find  Demosthenes,  yet  only  thirty 
years  old — young  in  political  life — ^and  thirteen  years  before  the 
battle  of  Chaeroneia — taking  accurate  measure  of  the  political 
relations  between  Athens  and  Philip;  examining  those  relations 
during  the  past,  pointing  out  how  they  had  become  every  year 
more  unfavourable,  and  foretelling  the  dangerous  contingences  of 
the  future,  unless  better  precautions  were  taken ;  exposing  with 
courageous  frankness  not  only  the  past  mismanagement  of  public 
men,  but  also  those  defective  dispoations  of  the  people  themselves 
wherein  such  management  had  its  root ;  lastly,  after  fault  found, 
adventuring  on  his  own  responsibility  to  propose  specific  measures 
of  correction,  and  urging  upon  reluctant  citizens  a  painful  impo- 
sition of  personal  hardship  as  well  as  of  taxation.  We  shall  find 
him  insisting  on  the  same  obligation,  irksome  alike  to  the  leadincr 
politicians  and  to  the  people,*  throughout  all  the  Olynthiacs  and 
Philippics.  We  note  his  warnings,  given  at  this  early  day,  when 
timely  prevention  would  have  been  easily  practicable;  and  his 

1  DemoBthente,  Philipp.  i.  p.  47.  ^tc)  j  KSfi-ny  8*  hvy  £(nrcp  5ri  vfuv  ovfjuft^pti 
yvy  yt  y4\<»s  tffff  &s  XP^I*-^^^  "^o"^'  ^i  $4\rnrra  iiKoittiv  ol9a,  oSrcvi  ciScVcu 
vpdyfuurt,  avvoicoy   koX   r^   t4   fieKrurra    ^IvSprr 

2  Demoathen^,  Philipp.  i.  p.  54.  s.  woXX^  ydp  hv  IjBiov  tlvov,  Nvr  9*  ^ir* 
58.  'E-vif  fi^v  oZv  oUt^  JfAAoTc  irc^orc  kH^Xots  ovai  rots  hirh  rodrw  ifiavr^ 
vphs  x«P*>'  tl\6ti7iv  \4ytiy,  i,ri  hv  fi)i  yfyri(rofi4yois,  Bfitas  iwl  ry  (rwolativ 
KoX  awoifftiv  vfity  wtwfiafi4vos  &,  vvv  Ofity,  h^  wpd^rirf,  ravra  irtiruffBai  \4y€i¥ 
Tf  &  yiyv^ffKn  wdyB*  airXwf,  obi^y  bvo-  alpov/xcu, 

arti\dfA€yoSf     vtvaf^rjaicurfiai.       *Efiov- 
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superiority  to  elder  politicians  like  Eubulus  and  Phokion,  in  pru- 
dent appreciation,  in  foresight,  and  in  the  courage  of  speaking  out 
unpalatable  truths.  More  than  twenty  years  after  this  period, 
when  Athens  had  lost  the  game  and  was  in  her  phase  of  humilia- 
tion, Demosthenes  (in  repelling  the  charges  of  those  who  imputed 
her  misfortunes  to  his  bad  advice)  measures  the  real  extent  to 
which  a  political  statesman  is  properly  responsible.  The  first  of 
all  things  is, — **To  see  events  in  their  beginnings — to  discern 
tendencies  beforehand,  and  proclaim  them  beforehand  to  others — 
to  abridge  as  much  as  possible  the  rubs,  impediments,  jealouffles, 
and  tardy  movements,  inseparable  from  the  march  of  a  free  city — 
and  to  infuse  among  the  citizens  harmony,  friendly  feelings,  and 
zeal  for  the  performance  of  their  duties."  ^  The  first  Philippic  is 
alone  sufficient  to  prove,  how  justly  Demosthenes  lays  claim  to  the 
merit  of  having  **  seen  events  in  their  beginnings "  and  given 
timely  warning  to  his  countrymen.  It  will  also  go  to  show,  along 
with  other  proofs  hereafter  to  b^  seen,  that  he  was  not  less  honest 
and  judicious  in  his  attempts  to  fulfil  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
statesman's  duty — that  of  working  up  his  countrymen  to  unanimous 
and  resolute  enterprise;  to  the  pitch  requisite  not  merely  for 
speaking  and  voting,  but  for  acting  and  suffering,  against  the 
public  enemy. 

We  know  neither  the  actual  course,  nor  the  concluding  vote, 
of  this  debate,  wherein  Demosthenes  took  a  part  so  bjcssl 
unexpectedly  prominent.     But  we  know  that  neither  of  Advice  of 
the  two  positive  measures  which  he  recommends  was  not  earned 
carried  into  effect     The  working  armament  was  not  nos^t* 
sent  out,  nor  was  the  home-force,  destined  to  be  held  in  ^"^J^tSTbj 
reserve  for  instant  movement  in  case  of  emergency,  ever  ^^^°^ 
got  ready.    It  was  not  until  the  following  month  of  September 
(the  oration  being  delivered  some  time  in  the  first  half  of  351  kc), 
that  any  actual  force  was  sent  against  Philip;  and  even  then 
nothing  more  was  done  than  to  send  the  mercenary  chief  Chari- 
demus  to  the  Chersonese,  with  ten  triremes,  and  five  talents  in 
money,   but  no   soldiers.'      Nor  is  there   any   probability  that 
Demosthenes  even  obtained  a  favourable  vote  of  the  assembly; 


1  DemoBthen^fl,  De  CoronA,  p.  308.  ■. 
306.      'AAAA    fiiir    iy  y   ay    *    P^rrvp 

9b  wapturovfjLoi.  Tlpa  o^y  i<rr\  ravra; 
'iStfXr  rd  TFpdyfiura  ipx^fitya,  ica2  irpo- 
at004ir9(u  koDl  wpMiwtuf  rots  AxXoti. 
T«vra    wiwptueral    /loi.       KaX    $ri    rds 


^t\oy§iKlas,  h  xoXiTiKcl  rcur  WXcin  irp^<r- 
coTiv  avdacus  koI  h.yayKvua  ofjuifyHifiara, 
rav^  &s  fls  i\dxi(rra  cvartiXai,  kcX 
roifydyrioy  €ls  dfidyoiay  Kcd  ^tA/ay  iced 
rod  rh,  94oyra  irotciy  dpfi^jy  w(>orp4^eu, 

•  Demosthende,    Olynth.   iii.   p.   29. 
8.  5. 
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though  strong  votes  against  Philip  were  often   passed   without 
being  ever  put  in  execution  afterwards.^ 

Demosthenes  was  doubtless  opposed  by  those  senior  statesmen 
opponento      whose  dutv  it  would  have  been  to  come  forward  them- 

of  Demo-  i  •  i      i  •  •  •  i 

selves  with  the  same  propositions,  assuming  the  necessity 
to  be  undeniable.  But  what  ground  was  taken  in  op- 
posing him,  we  do  not  know.  There  existed  at  that 
time  in  Athens  a  certmn  party  or  section  who  under- 
valued Philip  as  an  enemy  not  really  formidable — far 
less  formidable  than  the  Persian  king.*  The  reports  of  Persian 
force  and  preparation,  prevalent  two  years  before  when  De- 
mosthenes delivered  his  harangue  on  the  Symmories,  seem  still 
to  have  continued,  and  may  partly  explain  the  inaction  against 
Philip.  Such  reports  would  be  magnified,  or  fabricated,  by 
another  Athenian  party  much  more  dangerous  ;  in  communication 
with,  and  probably  paid  by,  Philip  himself.  To  this  party  De- 
mosthenes makes  his  earliest  allusion  in  the  first  Philippic,'  and 
reverts  to  them  on  many  occasions  afterwards.  We  may  be  very 
certain  that  there  were  Athenian  citizens  serving  as  Philip's  secret 
agents,  though  we  cannot  assign  their  names.  It  would  be  not 
less  his  interest  to  purchase  such  auxiliaries,  than  to  employ  paid 
spies  in  his  operations  of  war;*  while  the  prevalent  political 
antipathies  at  Athens,  coupled  with  the  laxity  of  public  morality 
in  individuals,  would  render  it  perfectly  practicable  to  obtain 
suitable  instruments.  That  not  only  at  Athens,  but  also  at 
Amphipolis,  Potidsea,  Olynthus  and  elsewhere,  Philip  achieved 
Iiis  successes,  partly  by  purchasing  corrupt  partisans  among  the 
leaders  of  his  enemies — is  an  assertion  so  intrinsically  probable, 
that  we  may  readily  believe  it,  though  advanced  chiefly  by  un- 
friendly witnesses.  Such  corruption  alone,  indeed,  would  not  have 
availed  him,  but  it  was  eminently  useful  when  combined  with  well- 
employed  force  and  military  genius. 


*  Demosthends,  Philipp.  i.  p.  48.  ■. 
84;  Olynth.  ii.  p.  21.  s.  12 ;  Olynth.  iii. 
p.  29.  B.  5.  p.  32.  8.  16 ;  De  Rhodiorum 
Libertate,  p.  190.  s.  1.  And  not  merely 
yotes  against  Philip,  but  against  others 
also,  remained  either  unexecuted  or 
inadequately  executed  (Demosthen^, 
De  Republic^  OrdinandA,  p.  175,  176). 

'  Demostbends,  De  Rhodior.  Libertat. 
p.  197.  8.  31.  6pw  8'  Ifi&y  iytovs 
^iXdnrov  fihv  &s  &p*  obHtyhs  &|(ov  wo\- 
\dKis  iXiycapouyraSf  fiajiKta  S*  &s  tffX^ 
p6y    ^X^P^^    ^^^    ^^    wpo4\irr€u    ^/3ov- 


fi4yovs.  El  ik  rhr  fi^y  its  ^av- 
Xoy  ovK  iifjLvyo6fjif$a,  r^  8c  &i 
^o$(p^  wdy6^  ^fl^ofxty,  wphs  riyca  irapa- 
T<i^ofi€0a  ; 

This  oration  was  delivered  in  351- 
350  B.C.;  a  few  months  after  the  first 
Philippic. 

*  Demosthends,  Philipp.  i.  p.  45.  s. 
21 ;  Olynthiac  ii.  p.  19.  s.  4. 

^  Compare  the  advice  of  the  Thebans 
to  Mardonius  in  479  B.C.— during  the 
Persian  invasion  of  Greece  (Herodot. 
ix.  2). 
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EUBOIC  AND  OLYNTHIAN  WARa 

If  even  in  Athens,  at  the  date  of  the  first  Philippic  of  De- 
mosthenes, the  uneasiness  about  Philip  was  considerable, 
much  more  serious  had  it  become  among  his  neighbours  change  or 
the  Olynthians.     He  had  gained  them  over,  four  years  JToI^^hug 
before,  by  transferring  to  them  the  territory  of  Anthemus  Suns^^^' 
— and  the  still  more  important  town  of  Potidaea,  cap-  ^/j^. 
tured  by  his  own  arms  from  Athens.     Grateful  for  these  SSe^tS 
cessions,  they  had  become  his  allies  in  his  war  with  ^^««»- 
Athens,  whom  they  hated  on  every  ground.     But  a  material 
change  had  since  ta^en  place.    Since  the  loss  of  Methone,  Athens, 
expelled  from  the  coast  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  had  ceased  to 
be  a  hostile  neighbour,  or  to  inspire  alarm  to  the  Olynthians; 
while  the  immense  increase  in  the  power  of  Philip,  combined  with 
his  ability  and  ambition  alike  manifest,  had  overlaid  their  grati* 
tude  for  the  past  by  a  sentiment  of  fear  for  the  future.     It  was 
but  too  dear  that  a  prince  who  stretched  his  encroaching  arms  in 
all  directions — to  Thermopylae,  to  lUyria,  and  to  Thrace — would 
not  long  suffer  the  fertile  peninsula  between  the  Thermaic  and 
Strymonic  gulfe  to  remain  occupied  by  free  Grecian  communities. 
Accordingly,  it  seems  that  after  the  great  victory  of  Philip  in 
Thessaly  over  the  Phokians  (in  the  first  half  of  352  b.c.),  the 
Olynthians  manifested  their  uneasiness  by  seceding  from  alliance 
with  him  against  Athens.     They  concluded  peace  with  that  city, 
and  manifested  such  friendly  sentiments  that  an  alliance  began  to 
be  thought  possible.    This  peace  seems  to  have  been  concluded 
before  November  352  b.c.^ 


1  Demosthen.  cont.  Aristokrat.  p. 
656.  p.  129.  ^Kctroi  ^Olynthiaiu)  tvt 
ttir  l^fwtf  cJnhv  (Philip)  Ttih^Kovrov 
jiXIkos  hv  irtffrhs  6wripx^t  cr^/iA/Aaxo(  rt 
^treuf,  K<d   Si*   iKUPov   ^fuv    4iro\4fMVP* 

vi<rr§t0S  ytyv6fi*Poy tftas,  ot$ 

Uroffut  wdrrwy  hpBp^ttv  1|8i<rT*  &y  ttoL 


Tcov   hiTroKrtlvtunatt    ^iXovt    weiroijjrrcu, 
^aff\  8i  Kcd  avfifidxovs  woi-fifffffBat, 

We  know  from  Dionysius  that  this 
oration  was  delivered  between  Mid- 
summer 352  B.C.  and  Midsummer  351 
B.C.  I  have  already  remarked  that  it 
must  have  been  delivered,  in  my  judge- 
ment, before  the  month  Msemakterion 
(November)  352  b.c. 
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(Mynlhus-^ 
rlpeninR 
into  war  in 
350  B.a 


Here  was  an  important  change  of  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
Olynthians.  Though  they  probably  intended  it,  not  as  a 
measure  of  hostility  against  Philip,  but  simply  as  a  pre- 
caution to  ensure  to  themselves  recourse  elsewhere  in 
case  of  becoming  exposed  to  his  attack,  it  was  not  likely 
that  he  would  either  draw  or  recognise  any  such  distinc- 
tion. He  would  probably  consider  that  by  the  cession  of  Potidaea, 
he  had  purchased  their  cooperation  against  Athens,  and  would 
treat  their  secession  as  at  least  making  an  end  to  all  amicable 
relations. 

A  few  months  afterwards  (at  the  date  of  the  first  Philippic  ^)  we 
find  that  he,  or  his  soldiers,  had  attacked,  and  made  sudden 
excursions  into  their  territory,  dose  adjoining  to  his  own. 

In  this  state  of  partial  hostility,  yet  without  proclaimed  or 
vigorous  war,  matters  seem  to  have  remained  throughout  the  year 
351  B.C.  Philip  was  engaged  during  that  year  in  his  Thracian 
expedition,  where  he  fell  sick,  so  that  aggressive  enterprise  was  for 
the  time  suspended.  Meanwhile  the  Athenians  seem  to  have  pro- 
posed to  Olynthus  a  scheme  of  decided  alliance  against  Philip.' 
But  the  Olynthians*  had  too  much  to  fear  from  him,  to  become 
themselves  the  aggressors.  They  still  probably  hoped  that  he 
might  find  sufficient  enemies  and  occupation  elsewhere,  among 
Thracians,  Illyrians,  Pseonians,  Arymbas  and  the  Epirots,  and 
Athenians;'  at  any  rate,  they  would  not  be  the  first  to  provoke  a 
contest  This  state  of  reciprocal  mistrust^  continued  for  several 
months,  until  at  length  Philip  began  serious  operations  agsunst 
them ;  not  very  long  after  his  recovery  from  the  sickness  in  Thrace, 
and  seemingly  towards  the  middle  of  350  b.c.  ;  ^  a  little  before  the 
beginning  of  Olympiad  107,  3. 


^  Demosihente,  Philippic  i.  p.  44.  8. 

20 ^irl  r&9  i^cd^yris  rairas  iirh 

rris  olxtlas  x&i»as  ahrov  crpartias,  elf 
n^XoT  KctX  X€Ji^6yrj<ror  icol  "OKvvBor  Ktil 
twoi  fio6\§r(u. 

'  Demosthends,   Olynthiac  i.  p.  11. 

8.    7 tnfrl  yhpf  h  irivrts 

iOpiWovy  r4vs,  *0\vr$lovs  4ie- 
voKtfirjo'ai  5c ly  ^iXimrqf,  yiyoytr 
ahrSfiaroyf  Ktd  ravff  &$  hy  hfity  fid\i<rra 
ff^fjL^fpoi.  El  fjikr  yap  ^*  {tfjL&v  irci- 
«r$4yr€s  ity^lKoyro  rhy  ir6\€fioy,  e^aXtpol 
e^lHJMXOi  Kfti  fi^xpi  Tov  rath'  tiy  4yyo»- 
fc^ct  ^(Toy  XfftfSf  &c. 

Compai*e  Olynth.  iii.  p.  30.  s.  9.  and 
p.  32.  8.  18.  oix  o^^t  <^  iroKt/i'^fftuty, 
irolfius  (T^truy  6iriaxyo^H*^fh  oZroi  yvy 
'rokt/utvyreu ; 


s  Demo8thendfly  Olynth.  i.  p.  13. 8. 13. 

*  Demosthends,  Olynth.  iit  p.  30.  s.  8. 
oCt€  ^iKtmros  4$i^^u  roirovSi  oM*  otroi 
^iKiinroy,  &c. 

<  Demosthenes,  Olynth.  i.  p.  13. 8. 13. 
....  ^cB4vrtat'  irAXiy  /iatcas  odic  4w\ 
rh  P<i^$vfjL€iy  iiir4K\iy€y,  &AX*  €if$bs 
*0\vyBiots  4ir€x*^p^<f*'^» 

What  length  of  time  is  denoted  by 
the  adverb  tvBhs^  must,  of  course  be 
matter  of  conjecture.  If  the  expression 
had  been  found  in  the  Oration  De 
Coron&y  delivered  twenty  years  after- 
wards, we  might  have  construed  ^hBhs 
very  loosely.  But  it  occurs  here  in  an 
oration  delivered  probably  in  the  latter 
half  of  350  B.C.,  —  certainly  not  later 
than  the  first  half  of  348  B.O.    Acoord- 


Chap.  LXXXYin. 


PHILIP  AND  OLYNTHUS. 
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It  was  probably  during  the  continuance  of  such  semi-hostile 
relations  tbat  two  half-brothers  of  Philip,  sons  of  his  Fugitive 
&ther  Amyntas  by  another  mother,  sought  and  obtained  Ijphiup**^" 
shelter  at  Olynthus.  They  came  as  his  enemies;  for  he  ghifterat 
had  put  to  death  already  one  of  their  brothers,  and  they  oiynthua. 
tlWselyes  only  escaped  the  same  fate  by  flight-  Whether  they  had 
committed  any  positive  act  to  provoke  his  wrath,  we  are  not 
mformed ;  but  such  tragedies  were  not  unfrequent  in  the  Macedo- 
man  regal  family.  While  Olynthus  was  friendly  and  grateful  to 
Philip,  these  exiles  would  not  have  resorted  thither ;  but  they  were 
now  favourably  received,  and  may  perhaps  have  held  out  hopes 
that  in  case  of  war  they  could  raise  a  Macedonian  party  against 
Philip.  To  that  prince,  the  reception  of  his  fugitive  enemies 
served  as  a  plausible  pretence  for  war — which  he  doubtless  would 
under  all  circumstances  have  prosecuted — against  Olynthus ;  and 
it  seems  to  have  been  so  put  forward  in  his  public  declarations.^ 

But  Philip,  in  accomplishing  his  conquests,  knew  well  how  to 
blend  the  influences  of  deceit  and  seduction  with  those  of  J"S^.*"  ^' 

Philip  in 

arms,  and  to  divide  or  corrupt  those  whom  he  intended  oijmthua— 
to  subdue.     To  such  insidious  approaches  Olynthus  was  ofcornio- 
in  many  ways  open.     The  power  of  that  city  consisted,  fomenting 

^  \_    '      V  '^<  1  •    /•     /•  Intestine 

m  great  part,  m  her  position  as  chiei  ot  a  numerous  con-  discord. 
federacy,  including  a  large  proportion,  though  probably  not  all,  of 
the  Grecian  cities  in  the  peninsula  of  Chalkidike.  Among  the 
difierent  members  of  such  a  confederacy,  there  was  more  or  less  of 
dissentient  interest  or  sentiment,  which  accidental  circumstances 
might  inflame  so  as  to  induce  a  wish  for  separation.  In  each  city, 
moreover,  and  in  Olynthus  itself,  there  were  ambitious  citizens 
competing  for  power,  and  not  scrupulous  as  to  the  means  whereby 
it  was  to  be  acquired  or  retained.  In  each  of  them,  Philip  could 
open  intrigues,  and  enlist  partisans ;  in  some,  he  would  probably 
receive  invitations  to  do  so ;  for  the  greatness  of  his  exploits,  while 
it  inspired  alarm  in  some  quarters,  raised  hopes  among  disap- 
pointed and  jealous  minorities.     If,  through  such  predisposing  cir- 


inglj,  it  10  hardly  reasonable  to  assign 
to  the  interval  here  designated  by  €it9bs 
(that  between  Philip's  recovery  and  his 
serioos  attack  upon  the  Olynthians)  a 
longer  time  than  six  months.  We 
should  then  suppose  this  attack  to  have 
been  commenced  about  the  last  quarter 
of  Olymp.  107,  2;  or  in  the  first  half 
of  350  B.C.  This  is  the  view  of  Bohnecke, 
and  I  think  very  probable  (Forschun- 


gen,  p.  211). 

^  Justin,  viii.  3  ;  Orosius,  iii.  12. 
Justin  states  this  as  the  came  of  the 
attack  made  by  Philip  on  Olynthus — 
which  I  do  not  believe.  But  I  see  no 
ground  for  doubting  the  fact  itself — or 
for  doubting  that  Philip  laid  hold  of  it 
as  a  pretext.  He  found  the  half-brothers 
in  Olynthus  when  the  city  was  taken, 
and  put  both  of  them  to  death. 
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cumstances,  he  either  made  or  found  partisans  and  traitors  in  the 
distant  cities  of  Peloponnesus,  much  more  was  this  practicable  for 
him  in  the  neighbouring  peninsula  of  Chalkidike.  Olynthus  and 
the  other  cities  were  nearly  all  conterminous  with  the  Macedonian 
territory,  some  probably  with  boundaries  not  clearly  settled.  Per- 
dikkas  II.  had  given  to  the  Olynthians  (at  the  beginning  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war^)  a  portion  of  his  territory  near  the  Lake 
Bolb^ :  Philip  himself  had  given  to  them  the  district  of  Anthemus. 
Possessed  of  so  much  neigh1x)urin^  land,  he  had  the  means,  with 
little  loss  to  himself,  of  materially  favouring  or  enriching  such 
individual  citizens,  of  Olynthus  or  other  cities,  as  chose  to  promote 
his  designs.  Besides  direct  bribes,  where  that  mode  of  proceeding 
was  most  effective,  he  could  grant  the  right  of  gratuitous  pasture 
to  the  flocks  and  herds  of  one,  and  furnish  abundant  supplies 
of  timber  to  another.  Master  as  he  now  was  of  Amphipolis  and 
Philippi,  he  could  at  pleasure  open  or  close  to  them  the  spe- 
culations in  the  gold  mines  of  Mount  Pangseus,  for  which 
they  had  always  hankered.'  If  his  privateers  harassed  even  the 
powerful  Athens,  and  the  islands  under  her  protection,  much  more 
vexatious  would  they  be  to  his  neighbours  in  the  Chalkidic  penin- 
sula, which  they  as  it  were  encircled,  from  the  Thermaic  Gulf 
on  one  side  to  the  Strymonic  Gulf  on  the  other.  Lastly,  we 
cannot  doubt  that  some  individuals  in  these  cities  had  found  it 
profitable  to  take  service,  civil  or  military,  under  Philip,  which 
would  supply  him  with  correspondents  and  adherents  among  their 
friends  and  relatives. 

It  will  thus  be  easily  seen,  that  with  reference  to  Olynthus  and 
her  confederate  cities,  Philip  had  at  his  command  means  of  private 
benefit  and  annoyance  to  such  an  extent,  as  would  ensure  to  him 
the  cooperation  of  a  venal  and  traitorous  minority  in  each ;  such 
minority  of  course  blending  its  proceedings,  and  concealing  its 
purposes,  among  the  standing  political  feuds  of  the  place.  These 
means  however  were  only  preliminary  to  the  direct  use  of  the 
sword.  His  seductions  and  presents  commenced  the  work,  but 
his  excellent  generalship  and  soldiers — the  phalanx,  the  hypaspistae, 
and  the  cavalry,  all  now  brought  into  admirable  training  during 
the  ten  years  of  his  reign — completed  it 

Though  Demosthenes  in  one  passage  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that 
Philip  rated  his  established  influence  so  high  as  to  expect  to  incor- 
porate the  Chalkidic  confederacy  in   his  empire  without  serious 

»  Thucyd.  i.  58. 
s  DemosthendB,  FaLi.  L^.  p.  425,  426;  Xenopbon,  Hellen,  v.  2.  17. 
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difficulty  and  without  even  real  war^ — there  is  ground  for  be- 
lieTing  that  he  encountered  strenuous  resistance,  avenged 
by  unmeasured  ri£:ours  after  the  victory.  The  two  years  *ndde8truc- 
and  a  half  between  Midsummer  3oO  b.c.,  and  the  com-  oiyDthiaa 
menoement  of  847  b.c.  (the  two  last  years  of  Olympiad  t©^*  by 
107  and  tfie  nine  first  months  of  Olympiad  108),  were  tweeS^i 
productive  of  phaenomena  more  terror-striking  than  terrible^ 
anything  in  the  recent  annals  of  Greece.  No  less  ^  "**°**^' 
than  thirty-two  free  Grecian  cities  in  Chalkidike  were  taken  and 
destroyed,  the  inhabitants  being  reduced  to  slavery,  by  Philip. 
Among  them  was  Olynthus,  one  of  the  most  powerful,  flourishing, 
and  energetic  members  of  the  Hellenic  brotherhood ;  Apollonia, 
whose  inhabitants  would  now  repent  the  untoward  obstinacy  of 
their  fathers  (thirty-two  years  before)  in  repudiating  a  generous 
and  equal  confederacy  with  Olynthus,  and  invoking  Spartan  aid  to 
revive  the  falling  power  of  Philip's  father,  Amyntas ;  and  Stageira, 
the  birth-place  of  Aristotle.  The  destruction  of  thirty-two  free 
Hellenic  communities  in  two  years  by  a  foreign  prince,  was  a 
calamity  the  like  of  which  had  never  occurred  since  the  suppression 
of  the  Ionic  revolt  and  the  invasion  of  Xerxes.  I  have  already 
recounted  in  a  previous  chapter'  the  manifestation  of  wrath  at  the 
festival  of  the  99th  Olympiad  (384  b.c.)  against  the  envoys  of  the 
elder  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  who  had  captured  and  subverted  five 
or  six  free  Hellenic  communities  in  Italy  and  Sicily.  Far  more 
vehement  would  be  the  sentiment  of  awe  and  terror,  after  the 
Olynthian  war,  against  the  Macedonian  destroyer  of  thirty-two 
Chalkidic  cities.  We  shall  find  this  plainly  indicated  in  the  phae- 
nomena  immediately  succeeding.  We  shall  see  Athens  terrified 
into  a  peace  alike  dishonourable  and  improvident,  which  even  De- 
mosthenes does  not  venture  to  oppose:  we  shall  see  ^schines 
passing  out  of  a  free-spoken  Athenian  citizen  into  a  servile  wor- 
shipper, if  not  a  paid  agent,  of  Philip  :  we  shall  observe  Isokrates, 
once  the  champion  of  Pan-hellenic  freedom  and  integrity,  ostenta- 
tiously proclaiming  Philip  as  the  master  and  arbiter  of  Greece, 
while  persuading  him  at  the  same  time  to  use  his  power  well  for 
the  purpose  of  conquering  Persia.  These  were  terrible  times ;  suit- 
ably illustrated  in  ttieir  cruel  details  by  the  gangs  of  enslaved  Chal- 
kidic Greeks  of  both  sexes,  seen  passing  even  into  Peloponnesus* 


'  Demotthendi,  Olynth.  i.  p.  15.  b  22. 


OToi.     ToDto  Z^  wowrov  abrhv  rapdrrti 
irapit  yp^fjLfiv  ytyovos,  &c. 

*  See  Ch.  LXXXllI. 

*  Demosthends,    Fals.    Leg.   p.   439. 
JEachinds  himself  met  a  person  named 
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as  the  property  of  new  grantees  who  extolled  the  munificence  of 
the  donor  Philip ;  and  suitably  ushered  in  by  awful  celestial  signs, 
showers  of  fire  and  blood  falling  from  the  heavens  to  the  earth,  in 
testimony  of  the  wrath  of  the  gods.' 

While,  however,  we  make  out  with  tolerable  clearness  the 
general  result  of  Philip's  Oljmthian  war,  and  the  terror 
which  it  struck  into  the  Grecian  mind — we  are  not  only 
left  without  information  as  to  its  details,  but  are  even 
perplexed  by  its  chronology.  I  have  already  remarked, 
that  though  the  Olynthians  had  contracted  such  suspi- 
cions of  Philip,  even  before  the  beginning  of  351  b.c.,  as 
to  induce  them  to  make  peace  with  his  enemy  Athens — they  had, 
nevertheless,  declined  the  overtures  of  Athens  for  a  closer  alliance, 
not  wishing  to  bring  upon  themselves  decided  hostility  from  so 
powerful  a  neighbour,  until  his  aggressions  should  become  such  as 
to  leave  them  no  choice.  We  have  no  precise  information  as  to 
Philip's  movements  afler  his  operations  in  Thrace  and  his  sickness 
in  351  B.C.  But  we  know  that  it  was  not  in  his  nature  to  remain 
inactive ;  that  he  was  incessantly  pushing  his  conquests ;  and  that 
no  conquest  could  be  so  important  to  him  as  that  of  Olynthus  and 
the  Chalkidic  peninsula.  Accordingly,  we  are  not  surprised  to 
find,  that  the  Olynthian  and  Chalkidian  confederates  became  the 


Atrefitidas  foUowed  by  one  of  these 
Borrowful  troops.  We  may  be  sure 
that  this  case  was  only  one  among 
many. 

It,  I  Pliny,  H.  N.  ii.  27.  "  Fit  et  cccU 
ipsius  hiatus,  quod  vocant  chasma.  Fit 
et  sanguineft  specie  (quo  nihil  terri- 
bilius  mortalium  timori  est)  incendium 
ad  terras  cadens  inde;  sicut  Olympiadis 
centesimoB  septimcB  anno  teriio,  aim  rex 
Philippus  Orceciam  quateret,  Atque  ego 
hsBG  statis  temporibus  natune,  ut  cetera, 
arbitror  existere ;  non  (ut  plerique) 
variis  de  causis,  quas  ingeniorum  acumen 
ezcogitat.  '  Quippe  ingentium  malorum 
fuere  prcenuntia;  sed  ea  accidisse  non 
quia  hcco  fBct&  sunt  arbitror,  venmi 
hsec  ideo  facta,  quia  incasura  erant 
ilia:  raritate  autem  occultam  eorum 
esse  rationem,  ideoque  non  sicut  ez- 
ortus  supra  dictos  defe^usque  et  multa 
alia  nosci." 

The  precision  of  this  chronological 
note  makes  it  valuable.  Olymp.  107,  3 
— corresponds  to  the  year  between  Mid- 
summer 350  and  Midsummer  349  B.c. 

Taylor,  who  cites  this  passage  in  his 
Prolegomena    ad    Demosthenem    (ap. 


Keiske  Oratt.  Or.  vol.  viii.  p.  756), 
takes  the  liberty,  without  any  manu- 
script authority,  of  altering  tertio  into 
quarto ;  which  Bohnecke  justly  pro- 
nounces to  be  unreasonable  (Forschun- 
gen,  p.  212).  The  passage  as  it  stands 
is  an  evidence,  not  merely  to  authen- 
ticate the  terrific  character  of  the  time, 
but  also  to  prove,  among  other  evi- 
dences, that  the  attack  of  Philip  on  the 
Olynthians  and  Chalk  id  ians  began  in 
350-349  B.C.  —  not  in  the  following 
Olympic  year,  or  in  the  time  after  Mid- 
summer 349  B.C. 

Bohnecke  (Forschungen,  p.  201-221) 
has  gone  into  an  examination  of  the 
dates  and  events  of  this  Olynthian  war, 
and  has  arranged  them  in  a  manner 
different  from  any  preceding  critic. 
His  examination  is  acute  and  instruc- 
tive, including  however  some  reason- 
ings of  little  force  or  pertinence.  I 
follow  him  generally  in  placing  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Olynthian  war,  and  Uie 
Olynthiacs  of  Demosthente,  before 
Olymp.  107, 4.  This  is  the  best  opinion 
which  I  can  form,  on  matters  lament- 
ably unattested  and  uncertain. 
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object  of  his  direct  hostility  in  350  b.c.  He  raised  pretences  for 
ittack  against  one  or  other  of  these  cities  separately  ;  avoiding  to 
deal  with  the  confederacy  as  a  whole,  and  disclaiming,  by  special 
enfoys,^  all  purposes  injurious  to  Olynthus. 

Probably  the  philippising  party  in  that  city  may  have  dwelt 
opon  this  disclaimer  as  satisfactory,  and  given  as  many  The  oiyn- 
fiJse  aasurances  about  the  purposes  of  Philip,  as  we  shall  ciude  aiu-' 
find  ./Eschines  hereafter  uttering  at  Athens.     But  the  Athens. 
gmeral  body  of  citizens  were  not  so  deceived.     Feeling  that  the 
time  had  come  when  it  was  prudent  to  close  with  the  previous 
Athenian  overtures,  they  sent  envoys  to  Athens  to  propose  alliance 
and  invite  cooperation  against  Philip.     Their  first  propositions 
were   doubtless  not   couched  in  the  language  of  urgency  and 
distress.     They  were  not  as  yet  in  any  actual  danger  ;  their  power 
was  great  in  reality,  and  estimated  at  its  full  value  abroad ;  more- 
over, as  prudent  diplomatists,  they  would  naturally  overstate  their 
own  dignity  and  the  magnitude  of  what  they  were  offering.     Of 
ooorse  they  would  ask  for  Athenian  aid  to  be  sent  to  Chalkidike-^ 
anoe  it  was  there  that  the  war  was  being  carried  on ;  but  they 
would  ask  for  aid  in  order  to  act  energetically  against  the  common 
enemy,  and  repress  the  growth  of  his  power — not  to  avert  imme- 
diate danger  menacing  Olynthus. 

There  needed  no  discussion  to  induce  the  Athenians  to  accept 
this  alliance.     It  was  what  they  had  long  been  seeking,  The  Athe- 
and   they   willingly   closed  with  the  proposition.     Of  SJa  Sumce 
course  they  also  promised — what  indeed  was  almost  in-  JJJit^^^' 
Tolved  in  the  acceptance — to  send  a  force  to  cooperate  oS^iaSac 
against  Philip  in  Chalkidike.     On  this  first  recognition  ^^^^^ 
of  Olynthus  as  an  ally — or  perhaps  shortly  afterwards,  but  ^^^^^ 
before  circumstances  had  at  all  changed — Demosthenes  delivered 
his  earliest  Olynthiac  harangue.     Of  the  three  memorable  compo- 
sitions so  denominated,  the  earliest  is,  in  my  judgement,  that  which 
stands  second  in  the  edited  order.     Their  true  chronological  order 
has  long  been,  and  still  is,  matter  of  controversy ;  the  best  conclu- 
sion which  I  can  form,  is  that  the  first  and  Uie  second  are  erro- 
neously placed,  but  that  the  third  is  really  the  latest ; '  all  of  them 
being  delivered  during  the  six  or  seven  last  months  of  350  b.c. 

1  Demosih.  Fhilipp.  iii.  p.  113.  That 
Philip  not  only  attacked,  bat  even  sub- 
dued, the  thirty-two  Chalkidic  cities, 
before  he  marched  directly  and  finally 
to  aattil  OlynthuB  —  is  stated  in  the 
I^^ment  of  KaUisthente  ap.  Stobeeum, 
&1^.  Tit.  TiL  p.  aa. 


was 


Eallisthends,  whose  history  is  lost, 
a  native  of  Olynthus,  bom  a  few 
years  before  the  capture  of  the  city. 

'  Some  remarks  will  be  found  on  the 
order  of  the  Olynthiacs  in  an  Appeudix 
to  the  present  chapter. 

It  mu6t  be  undecBtood  that  I  always 
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In  th  lEhia  earliest  advocacy  (the  speech  which  stands  printed  as 
The  Second  the  sccond  Olynthiac),  Demosthenes  insists  upon  the  ad- 
oiynthtacj  yantagcous  Contingency  which  has  just  turned  up  for 
ite  tSeTnd  Athens,  through  the  blessing  of  the  gods,  in  the  sponta- 
**"'*'•  neous  tender  of  so  valuable  an  ally.     He  recommends 

that  aid  be  despatched  to  the  new  ally ;  the  most  prompt  and 
effective  aid  will  please  him  the  best.  But  this  recommendation  is 
contained  in  a  single  sentence,  in  the  middle  of  the  speech ;  it  is 
neither  repeated  a  second  time,  nor  emphatically  insisted  upon,  nor 
enlarged  by  specification  of  quantity  or  quality  of  aid  to  be  sent. 
No  allusion  is  made  to  necessities  or  danger  of  Olynthus,  nor  to 
the  chance  that  Philip  might  conquer  the  town ;  still  less  to  ulterior 
contingences,  that  Philip,  if  he  did  conquer  it,  might  carry  the 
seat  of  war  from  his  own  coasts  to  those  of  Attica.  On  the  con- 
trary, Demosthenes  adverts  to  the  power  of  the  Olynthians — to  the 
situation  of  their  territory,  close  on  Philip's  flanks — to  their  fixed 
resolution  that  they  will  never  again  enter  into  amity  or  compro- 
mise with  him — as  evidences  how  valuable  their  alliance  will  prove 
to  Athens ;  enabling  her  to  prosecute  with  improved  success  the 
war  against  Philip,  and  to  retrieve  the  disgraceful  losses  brought 
upon  her  by  previous  remissness.  The  main  purpose  of  the  orator 
is  to  inflame  his  countrymen  into  more  hearty  and  vigorous  efforts 
for  the  prosecution  of  this  general  war ;  while  to  furnish  aid  to  the 
Olynthians,  is  only  a  secondary  purpose,  and  a  part  of  the  larger 
scheme.  ^'  I  shall  not  (says  the  orator)  expatiate  on  the  formid- 
able power  of  Philip  as  an  argument  to  urge  you  to  the  perform- 
ance of  your  public  duty.  That  would  be  too  much  both  of 
compliment  to  him  and  of  disparagement  to  you.  I  should, 
indeed,  myself  have  thought  him  truly  formidable,  if  he  had 
achieved  his  present  eminence  by  means  consistent  with  justice. 
But  he  has  aggrandised  himself,  partly  through  your  negligence 
and  improvidence,  partly  by  treacherous  means — by  taking  into 
pay  corrupt  partisans  at  Athens,  and  by  cheating  successively  Olyn- 
thians, The^alians,  and  all  his  other  allies.  These  allies,  having 
now  detected  his  treachery,  are  deserting  him  ;  without  them,  his 
power  will  crumble  away.  Moreover,  the  Macedonians  themselves 
have  no  sympathy  with  his  personal  ambition ;  they  are  fatigued 
with  the  labour  imposed  upon  them  by  his  endless  military  move- 
ments and  impoverished  by  the  closing  of  their  ports  through  the 
war.     His  vaunted  officers  are  men  of  worthless  and  dissolute 

speak  of  the  Olynthiacs  aa  first,  second,  1  edited  order;  though  I  cazmot  adopt 
and  thirdf  acoordiiig  to  the  common  and  |  that  order  as  correct. . 
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i;  his  personal  companions  are  thieves,  vile  ministers  ot 
nnenty  outcasts  from  our  cities.  His  past  good  fortune  im- 
to  all  this  real  weakness  a  fallacious  air  of  strength ;  and 
iess  his  good  fortune  has  been  very  great  But  the  fortune 
hens,  and  her  title  to  the  benevolent  aid  of  the  gods  is  still 
er — ^if  only  you,  Athenians,  will  do  your  duty.  Yet  here  you 
dtting  still,  doing  nothing.  The  sluggard  cannot  even  com- 
I  his  firiends  to  work  for  him — ^much  less  the  gods.  I  do  not 
ar,  that  Philip,  always  in  the  field,  always  in  movement,  doing 
thing  for  himself,  never  letting  slip  an  opportunity — prevails 
you  who  merely  talk,  inquire,  and  vote,  without  action, 
—the  contrary  would  be  wonderful — if  under  such  circum- 
es,  he  had  not  been  the  conqueror.  But  what  I  do  wonder  at 
lat  you  Athenians — who  in  former  days  contended  for  Pan- 
nic  freedom  against  the  Lacedsemonians — who,  scorning  unjust 
amdisement  for  yourselves,  fought  in  person  and  lavished  your 
ance  to  protect  the  rights  of  other  Greeks — that  you  now 
k  from  personal  service  and  payment  of  money  for  the  defence 
ur  own  possessions.  You,  who  have  so  often  rescued  others, 
low  sit  still  after  having  lost  so  much  of  your  own !  I  wonder 
lo  not  look  back  to  that  conduct  of  yours  which  has  brought 
afiairs  into  this  state  of  ruin,  and  ask  yourselves  how  they  can 
mend,  while  such  conduct  remains  unchanged.  It  was  much 
r  at  first  to  preserve  what  we  once  had,  than  to  recover  it 
that  it  is  lost ;  we  have  nothing  left  now  to  lose — we  have 
r  thing  to  recover.  This  must  be  done  by  ourselves,  and  at 
;  we  must  furnish  money,  we  must  serve  in  person  by  turns ; 
lUst  ^ve  our  generals  means  to  do  their  work  well,  and  then 
t  from  them  a  severe  account  afterwards — which  we  cannot 
o  long  as  we  ourselves  will  neither  pay  nor  serve.  We  must 
ct  that  abuse  which  has  grown  up,  whereby  particular 
nones  in  the  state  combine  to  exempt  themselves  from  burthen- 
duties,  and  to  cast  them  all  unjusljy  upon  others.  We  must 
raly  come  forward  vigorously  and  heartily,  with  person  and 
money,  but  each  man  must  embrace  faithfully  his  fair  share 
itriotic  obligation." 

tcb  are  the  main  points  of  the  earliest  discourse  delivered  by 
tOBthenes  on  the  subject  of  Olynthus.  In  the  mind  of  modem 
3r8,  as  in  that  of  the  rhetor  Dionysius,^  there  is  an  uncon- 


kmju.  Hal.  ad  Ammse.  p.  736. 
yitp  apxorra  KaXXifiaxow,  4^*  ol 
If  "OXmv^w    ^o^Otias    kw4cr€iKeuf 


'AOiiKcuoi,  it€i(r04rr€s    t'^h  Afj/io- 
He  connects  the  three  Olynthiaoa  of 
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Dtaposltioa 
to  magnify 
the  practteal 
effect  of  the 
speeches  of 
Demo- 
■thenfis^ 
his  true 
position-— 
oe  Is  an 
opposition 
speaker. 


j^ious  tendency  to  imagine  that  these  memorable  pleadings  must 
have  worked  persuasion,  and  to  magnify  the  efficiency  of 
their  author  as  an  historical  and  directing  person.  But 
there  are  no  facts  to  bear  out  such  an  impression. 
Demosthenes  was  still  comparatively  a  young  man — 
thirty-one  years  of  age ;  admired  indeed  for  his  speeches 
and  his  compositions  written  to  be  spoken  by  others ;  ^ 
but  as  yet  not  enjoying  much  practical  influence.  It  is 
moreover  certain — to  his  honour — that  he  descried  and  measured 
foreign  dangers  before  they  were  recognised  by  ordinary  politicians ; 
that  he  advised  a  course,  energetic  and  salutary  indeed,  but  painful 
for  the  people  to  act  upon,  and  disagreeable  for  recognised  leaders 
to  propose ;  that  these  leaders,  such  as  Eubulus  and  others,  were 
accordingly  adverse  to  him.  The  tone  of  Demosthenes  in  these 
speeches  is  that  of  one  who  feels  that  he  is  contending  against 
heavy  odds — combating  an  habitual  and  deep-seated  reluctance. 
He  is  an  earnest  remonstrant — an  opposition  speaker — contributing 
to  raise  up  gradually  a  body  of  public  sentiment  and  conviction 
which  ultimately  may  pass  into  act  His  rival  Eubulus  is  the 
ministerial  spokesman,  whom  the  majority,  both  rich  and  poor, 
followed ;  %  man  not  at  all  corrupt  (so  far  as  we  know),  but  of 
simple  conservative  routine,  evading  all  painful  necessities  and 
extraordinary  precautions;  conciliating  the  rich  by  resisting  a 
property-tax,  and  the  general  body  of  citizens  by  refusing  to 
meddle  with  the  Theoric  expenditure. 

The  Athenians  did  not  follow  the  counsel  of  Demosthenes. 
They  accepted  the  Olynthian  alliance,  but  took  no  active  step  to 
cooperate  with  Olynthus  in   the  war  against  Philip.*    Such  un- 


Bemoathends  with  the  three  Athenian 
armaments  sent  to  Olynthus  in  the  year 
foUowing  Midsummer  349  b.c.  ;  for 
-which  armaments  he  had  just  before 
cited  Philochorus. 

1  This  is  evident  from  the  sneers  of 
Meidias  :  see  the  oration  of  Demo- 
sthends  cont.  Meidiam,  p.  575,  576 
(spoken  in  the  year  following  —  349- 
848  B.C.). 

I  observe,  not  without  regret,  that 
Bemosthen^  himself  is  not  ashamed  to 
put  the  like  sneers  into  the  mouth  of 
a  client  speaking  before  the  Dikastery 
— against  Lakritus — "this  very  clever 
man,  who  has  paid  ten  minss  to  Iso- 
krat^s  for  a  course  of  rhetoric,  and 
thinks  himself  able  to  talk  you  over  as 
he  pleases/'  &c.  (Demosth.  adv.  Lakrit. 


p.  938). 

'  An  orator  of  the  next  generation 
(Deinarchus  cont.  Demosthen.  p.  102. 
8.  99)  taunts  Demosthends  as  a  mere 
opposition  talker,  in  contrast  with  the 
excellent  administration  of  the  finances 
and  marine  under  Eubulus — wouu  yiip 
rpi'fiptis  tiel  KartaKtvairfidycu  5i&  rovroy 
(Demosthende)  &anrtp  iwl  Eiffio^Xov,  rf 
w6\€i  ;  fj  woToi  v^d>troucoi  rcinov  troXi- 
rwofiirov  yty6ywri  ;  The  administrar 
tion  of  Eubulus  must  have  left  a  cre- 
ditable remembrance,  to  be  thus  cited 
afterwards. 

See  Theopompus  ap.  Harpokr.  v.  Etf> 
/SovXof ;  Plutarch,  Reipubl.  Qerend. 
Prsecopt.  p.  812.  Compare  also  De- 
mosth. Fak.  Leg.  p.  435 ;  and  .^Bchindfl 
adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  57.  o.  11. 
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bappily  was  their  usual  habit.     The  habit  of  Philip  was  the  opposite. 
We  Deed  no  witness  to  satisfy  us,  that  he  would  not  j^^j,  ^^^ 
slacken  in  his  attack — and  that  in  the  course  of  a  month  ^^^  ^ 
or  two,  be  would  master  more  than  one  of  the  Chalkidic  oiynthian 
dti^  perhaps  defeating  the  Oiynthian  forces  also.     The  —increasing 
OlynUiians  would  discover  that  they  had  gained  nothing  oiyn^us— 
by  their  new  allies  ;  while  the  philippising  party  among  cattoiu^to  ' 
tbemselTes  would  take  advantage  of  the  remissness  of      ^^' 
Athens  to  depreciate  her  promises  as  worthless  or  insincere,  and 
to  press  for  accommodation  with  the  enemy.^     Complaints  would 
presently  reach  Athens,  brought  by  fresh  envoys  from  the  Olyn- 
thians,  and  probably  also  from  the  Chalkidians,  who  were  the 
greatest  sufferers  by  Philip's  arms.    They  would  naturally  justify 
diis  renewed  application  by  expatiating  on  the  victorious  progress 
rf  Hiilip  ;  they  would  now  call  for  aid  more  urgently,  and  might 
even  glance  at  the  possibility  of  Philip's  conquest  of  Chalkidike. 
It  was  in  this  advanced  stage  of  the  proceedings  that  Demosthenes 
again  exerted  himself  in  the  cause,  delivering  that  speech  which 
stands  first  in  the  printed  order  of  the  Olynthiacs. 

Here  we  have,  not  a  Philippic,  but  a  true  Olynthiac.     Olynthus 
is  no  longer  part  and  parcel  of  a  larger  theme,  upon  the  Demo, 
whole  of  which  Demosthenes  intends  to  discourse ;  but  u?era  ui^er 
stands  out  as  the  prominent  feature  and  specialty  of  his  SSSra— 
pleading.     It  is  now  pronounced  to  be  in  danger  and  in  Si5<2  a^ 
pressing  need  of  succour;  moreover  its  preservation  is  ^r.^iSJ*^ 
strenuously  pressed  upon  the  Athenians,  as  essential  to  *®'*®'- 
their  own  safety.     While  it  stands  with  its  confederacy  around  it, 
the  Athenians  can  fight  Philip  on  his  own  coast ;  if  it  falls,  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  him  from  transferring  the  war  into  Attica, 
and  assailing  them  on  their  own  soil.^    Demosthen^  is  wound  up 
to  a  higher  pitch  of  emphasis,  complaining  of  the  lukewarmness  of 
his  countrymen  on  a  crisis  which  calls  aloud  for  instant  action.^ 
He  again  urges  that  a  vote  be  at  once  passed  to  assist  Olynthus, 
and  two  armaments  despatched  as  quickly  as  possible;   one  to 

*  Demoeth*  Olyntb.  i.  p.  9.  &s  ttrri  deduced  as  inference  fi'om  the  past 
ladXiora  rovro  B4os,  /lii  wayovpyos  &y  \  neglect  of  the  Athenians  to  send  any 
K«2  B«ty^s  iwBptffwos  (Philip)  irpdyficuri  |  aid  to  Olynthus.  Of  course  no  such 
Xna^ai  rii  iMv  ^Kmv  tiylx*  &y  "r^XV*  ^^  inference  could  be  started  until  some 
V  kw^iX&y,  T&  8*  iifias  ^lafidXXotv  Ka\  time  had  been  allowed  for  expectation 
r^r  kwowiatf  r^v  rifi€r4pav\  and  disappointment;  which  is  one  among 
Tp4i^  Tc  Koi  xapaairdiniTcU  n  t&y  5x»y    many  reasons  for    believing    the  first 


wptcyfidrtty. 

This  occurs  in  the  next  subsequent 
■peech  of  Demosthends,  intimating  what 
Philip  and  his  pariiaaiis  had  already 


Olynthiac  to  be  posterior  in  time  to  the 
second. 

a  Demosth.  Olynth.  i.  p.  12,  13. 

'  Demosth.  Olynth.  i.  p.  9. 
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preserve  to  Olynthus  her  confederate  cities — the  other,  to  make  a 
diversion  by  simultaneous  attack  on  Philip  at  home.  Without 
such  two-fold  aid  (he  says)  the  cities  cannot  be  preserved.* 
Advice  of  aid  generally  he  had  already  given,  though  less  emphati- 
cally, in  his  previous  harangue;  but  he  now  superadds  a  new 
suggestion — that  Athenian  envoys  shall  be  sent  thither,  not  merely 
to  announce  the  commg  of  the  force,  but  also  to  remain  at 
Olynthus  and  watch  over  the  course  of  events.  For  he  is  afraid, 
that  unless  such  immediate  encouragement  be  sent,  Philip  may, 
even  without  the  tedious  process  of  a  siege,  frighten  or  cajole  the 
Oljmthian  confederacy  into  submission ;  partly  by  reminding  them 
that  Athens  had  done  nothing  for  them,  and  by  denouncing  her  as 
a  treacherous  and  worthless  ally.^  Philip  would  be  glad  to  entrap 
them  into  some  plausible  capitulation  ;  and  though  they  knew  that 
they  could  have  no  security  for  his  keeping  the  terms  of  it  after- 
wards, still  he  might  succeed,  if  Athens  remained  idla  Now,  if 
ever,  was  the  time  for  Athenians  to  come  forward  and  do  their 
duty  without  default;  to  serve  in  person  and  submit  to  tlie 
necessary  amount  of  direct  taxation.  They  had  no  longer  the 
smallest  pretence  for  continued  inaction;  the  very  conjuncture 
which  they  had  so  long  desired,  had  turned  up  of  itself — war 
between  Olynthus  and  Philip,  and  that  too  upon  grounds  special 
to  Olynthus — not  at  the  instigation  of  Athens.'  The  Olynthian 
alliance  had  been  thrown  in  the  way  of  Athens  by  the  peculiar 
goodness  of  the  gods,  to  enable  her  to  repair  her  numerous  past 
errors  and  short-comings.  She  ought  to  look  well  and  deal 
rightly  with  these  last  remaining  opportunities,  in  order  to  wipe  off 
the  shame  of  the  past ;  but  if  she  now  let  slip  Olynthus,  and  suffer 
Philip  to  conquer  it,  there  was  nothing  else  to  hinder  him  from 
marching  whithersoever  he  chose.  His  ambition  was  so  insatiable, 
his  activity  so  incessant,  that,  assuming  Athens  to  persist  in  her 
careless  inaction,  he  would  carry  the  war  forward  from  Thrace 
into  Attica — of  which  the  ruinous  consequences  were  but  too 
clear.* 

"  I  maintain  (continued  the  orator)  that  you  ought  to  lend  aid 


^  Bemosth.  Olynth.  i.  p.  14.  ^/U 
^h  ^^XV  fioiiOitriov  §lyai  rots  xpdyfuurir 
itfuv  r^  TC  r&t  w6\€  ts  *OXvr- 
Blois  (rd^C^ttf,  Kot  rohs  rovro  troi^- 
ffoyras   vrpari^as  iKir4fjLirtiy  —  ica2  t^ 

T^V      iKtivOV     X^P^"^     KUK&S     ItOlttv     Koi 

rpifjp4(rt  Kol  <rrparu&reus  Mpois'    c2   5i 
Oartpov  roinnv    6\tyvff^(reT€,    hxrA  fi^ 
fidrcuos  tfi&y  ^  trrpartla  yivyfrai, 
s  DemoBth.  Olynth.  i.  p.  9,  10. 


*  DemoBth.  Olynth.  i.  p.  11. 

<  Demoath.  Olynth.  i.  p.  12,  13,  16. 

(I  5i   wpori<r6fJLtBa  ica2   roirovs 

rohs  kyBp^ovSy  c7r*  "OKvyOop  ixtiros 
Karaarpi^trcUt  ^pairdrv  ris  4fio\,  rlrh 
Ko»\voy  It*  ainhy  ftrrai  /3a8/(cir  Siroi 
/So^Xeroi. 

....  rls  ofhats  tb^iBris  4ffr\r  tfiSp 
Harts  ikypoti  rhy  iKt70€w  vix^/iop  9tvpo 
Ij^oirro,  hy  itfA^kiitrwfitp ; 
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at  the  present  crisis  in  two  ways  ;  by  preserving  for  the  Olynthians 
their  confederated  cities,  through  a  body  of  troops  sent  out  for  that 
express  purpose — and  by  employing  at  the  same  time  other  troops 
and  other  triremes  to  act  aggressively  against  Philip's  own  coast 
If  you  neglect  either  of  these  measures,  I  fear  that  the  expedition 
will  feil. — As  to  the  pecuniary  provision,  you  have  already  more 
money  than  any  other  city,  available  for  purposes  of  war ;  if  you 
will  pay  that  money  to  soldiers  on  service,  no  need  exists  for 
farther  provision — if  not,  then  need  exists ;  but  above  all  things, 
money  mu^t  be  found.  What  then !  I  shall  be  asked — are  you 
moving  that  the  Theoric  fund  shall  be  devoted  to  war  purposes  ? 
Not  I,  by  Zeus.  I  merely  express  my  conviction,  that  soldiers 
must  be  equipped,  and  that  receipt  of  public  money,  and  per- 
fonni||fce  of  public  service,  ought  to  go  liand  in  hand  ;  but  your 
practice  is  to  take  the  public  money,  without  any  such  condition, 
for  the  festivals.  Accordingly,  nothing  remains  except  that  all 
should  directly  contribute ;  much,  if  much  is  wanted — little,  if 
little  will  suffice.  Money  must  be  had  ;  without  it,  not  a  single 
essential  step  can  be  taken.  There  are  moreover  diiferent  ways 
and  means  suggested  by  others.  Choose  any  one  of  these  which 
you  think  advantageous ;  and  lay  a  vigorous  grasp  on  events  while 
the  opportunity  still  lasts."  ^ 

It  was  thus  that  Demosthenes  addressed  his  countrymen  some 
time  after  the  Olynthians  had  been  received  as  allies,  but  just  appre- 
before  any  auxiliary  force  had  been  either  sent  to  them  Sfe"S'tt2^ 
or  even  positively  decreed — yet  when  such  postponement  {J^mSthenfifc 
of  action  had  inspired  them  with  mistrust,  threatening  to  ^^^^  the 
throw  them,  even  without  resistance  into  the  hands  of  J^^j^^jj. 
Philip  and  their  own  philippising  party.     We  observe  in  *^*^ 
Demosthenes  the  same  sagacious  appreciation,  both  of  the  present 
and  the  future,  as  we  have  already  remarked  in  the  first  Philippic 
— foresight  of  the  terrible   consequences  of  this  Olynthian  war, 
while  as  yet  distant  and  unobserved  by  others.     We  perceive  the 
same  good  sense  and  courage  in  invoking  the  right  remedies ; 
though  his  propositions  of  personal  military  service,  direct  taxation, 
or  the  diversion   of  the   Theoric  fund — were   all   of  them    the 
most  unpopular  which  could  be  made.     The  last  of  the   three, 
indeed,  he  does  not  embody  in  a  substantive  motion ;  nor  could  he 
move  it  without  positive  illegality,  which  would  have  rendered  him 
liable  to   the  indictment  called   Graphe   Paranomon.      But  he 
approaches  it  near  ejiough  to  raise  in  the  public  mind  the  question 

1  Demosth.  Olynth.  i.  p.  15* 
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as  it  really  stood — that  money  must  be  had ;  that  there  were  only 
two  ways  of  getting  it — direct  taxation,  and  appropriation  of 
the  festival  fund ;  and  that  the  latter  of  these  ought  to  be  resorted 
to  as  well  as  the  former.  We  shall  find  this  question  about  the 
Theoric  Fund  coming  forward  again  more  than  once,  and  shall 
have  presently  to  notice  it  more  at  large. 

At  some  time  after  this  new  harangue  of  Demosthenes — how 
long  after  it,  or  how  far  in  consequence  of  it,  we  cannot 
say — the  Athenians  commissioned  and  sent  a  body  of 
foreign  mercenaries  to  the  aid  of  the  Olynthians  and 
Chalkidians.  The  outfit  and  transport  of  these  troops 
was  in  part  defrayed  by  voluntary  subscriptions  from  rich 
Athenian  citizens.  But  no  Athenian  citizen-soldiers  were  sent ; 
nor  was  any  money  assigned  for  the  pay  of  the  mercenaries.^  The 
expedition  appears  to  have  been  sent  towards  the  autumn  of  350 
B.C.,  as  far  as  we  can  pretend  to  affirm  anything  respecting  the 
obscure  chronology  of  this  period.^  It  presently  gained  some 
victory  over   Philip   or  Philip's  generals,   and    was  enabled   to 


B.C.  350. 

AaiUitAnco 
■ent  by 
Alliens  t3 
OlynthuA. 
Partial  ruc- 
oess  against 
Philip. 


'  In  my  view,  it  is  necessary  to  se- 
parate entirely  the  proceedings  alluded 
to  in  the  Demosthenic  Olynthiacs,  from 
the  three  expeditions  to  Olynthus,  men- 
tioned by  Philochorus  during  the  fol- 
lowing year — 349-348  B.C.,  the  archon- 
ship  of  KallimachuB.  I  see  no  reason 
to  controvert  the  statement  of  Philo- 
chorus, that  there  were  three  expedi- 
tions during  that  year,  such  as  he 
describes.  But  he  must  be  mistaken 
(or  Dionysius  must  have  copied  him 
erroneously)  in  setting  forth  those  three 
expeditions  as  the  vehole  Olynthian  tear, 
and  the  first  of  the  three  as  being  the 
beginning  of  the  war.  The  Olynthian 
war  began  in  350  B.C.,  and  the  three 
Olynthiacs  of  Demosthexflfis  refer,  in  my 
judgement,  to  the  first  months  of  the 
war.  But  it  lasted  until  the  early 
spring  of  347  n.c,  so  that  the  arma- 
ments mentioned  by  Philochorus  may 
have  occurred  during  the  last  half  of 
the  war.  I  cannot  but  think  that 
Dionysius,  being  satisfied  with  finding 
three  expeditions  to  Olynthus  which 
might  be  attached  as  results  to  the 
three  orations  of  Demosthends,  has  too 
hastily  copied  out  the  three  from  Phi- 
lochorus, and  has  assigned  the  date  of 
349-348  n.C.  to  the  throe  orations, 
simply  because  he  found  that  date 
given  to  the  three  expeditions  by  Philo- 
chorus. 

The  revolt  in  Eubcca,  the  expedition 


of  Phokion  with  the  battle  of  Tamynae 
and  the  prolonged  war  in  that  island, 
began  about  January  or  February  349 
B.C.,  and  continued  throughout  that 
year  and  the  next.  Mr.  Clinton  even 
places  these  events  a  year  earlier;  iu 
which  I  do  not  concur,  but  which,  if 
adopted,  would  throw  back  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Olynthian  war  one  year 
farther  still.  It  is  certain  that  there 
was  one  Athenian  expedition  at  least 
sent  to  Olynthus  before  the  Ettba'on  w(tr 
(Demosthen.  cont.  Meidiam.  p.  5GG- 
578)' — an  expedition  so  considerable, 
that  voluntary  donations  from  the  rich 
citizens  were  obtained  towards  the  cost. 
Here  is  good  proof  (better  than  Phi- 
lochorus, if  indeed  it  be  inconsistent 
with  what  he  really  said)  that  the 
Athenians  not  only  contracted  the  al- 
liance of  Olynthus,  but  actually  assisted 
Olynthus,  during  the  year  350  B.C. 
Now  the  Olynthiacs  of  Demosthend^s 
present  to  my  mind  strong  evidence 
of  belonging  to  the  earliest  mouths  of 
the  Olynthian  war.  I  think  it  reason- 
able therefore  to  suppose  that  the  ex- 
pedition of  foreign  mercenaries  to 
Olynthus,  which  the  third  Olynthiac 
implies  as  having  been  sent,  is  the  same 
aa  that  for  which  the  ixiBSeus  men- 
tioned in  the  Meidiana  were  required. 
See  Bohnecke,  Forschimgen,  p.  202 ; 
and  K.  F.  Herrmann,  De  Anno  Natali 
DemostheuiB;  p.  9. 
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transmit  good  news  to  Athens,  which  excited  much  exultation 
there,  and  led  the  people  to  fancy  that  they  were  in  a  fair  way  of 
taking  revenge  on  Philip  for  past  miscarriages.  According  to 
some  speakers,  not  only  were  the  Olynthians  beyond  all  reach  of 
danger,  but  Philip  was  in  a  fair  way  of  being  punished  and 
humbled.  It  is  indeed  possible  that  the  success  may  really  have 
been  something  considerable,  such  as  to  check  Philip's  progress 
for  the  time.  Though  victorious  on  the  whole,  he  must  have 
experienced  partial  and  temporary  reverses,  otherwise  he  would 
have  concluded  the  war  before  the  early  spring  of  347  B.C. 
WTiether  this  success  coincided  with  that  of  the  Athenian  general 
Char&  over  Philip's  general  Adaeus,*  we  cannot  say. 

But  Demosthenes  had  sagacity  enough  to  perceive,  and  frankness 
to  proclaim,  that  it  was  a  success  noway  decisive  of  the  paniai  and 


exagfferated 


war  generally ;   worse  than  nothing,  if  it  induced  the  "n^noe 
Athenians  to  fancy  that  they  had  carried  their  point  The^Aihel 

To  correct  the  delusive  fancy,  that  enough  had  been  S^f  i?" 
done — to  combat  that  chronic  malady  under  which  the  Sot^SL. 
Athenians  so  readily  found  encouragement  and  excuses  SJU*of  &* 
for  inaction — to  revive  in  them  the  conviction  that  they  nw»"»enfi8. 
had  contracted  a  debt,  yet  unpaid,  towards  their  Olynthian  allies 
and  towards  their  own  ultimate  security — is  the  scope  of  De- 
mosthenes in  his  third  Olynthiac  harangue ;  third  in  the  printed 
order,  and  third  also,  according  to  my  judgement,  in  order  of  time ; 
delivered  towards  the  close  of  the  year  350  b.c.^    Like  Perikles, 


^  Theopotnpus  ap.  Athense.  xii.  p. 
532.  TliiB  victory  would  seem  to  be- 
long more  naturally  (as  Dr.  Thirlwall 
remarks)  to  the  operations  of  Chards 
and  Onomarchus  against  Philip  in  Thes- 
saly,  in  353-352  B.C.  But  the  point 
cannot  be  determined. 

'  Demosth.  Olynth.  iii.  p.  29.  ix4fjL- 
pri<r$€,  tr  diW7iyy4k$Ti  ♦fAimroj  ifuy  iv 
Spdxi^,  rpirov  ^  riraprov  tiros  tovtI, 
'Hpdtotf  TCixos  iroXtopKoiy  r6rt  roivuv 
§iiip  /ihp  ^v  McunoKTiipiityf  &c.  This 
was  the  month  Mzemakterion  or  No- 
vember 352  B.C.  Calculating  forward 
from  that  date,  rpiroy  Urot  means  the 
nejci  year  hut  one ;  that  is  the  Attic  year 
Olymp.  107.  3,  or  the  year  between 
Midsummer  350  and  Midsummer  349 
B.C.  Dionysius  of  Halikamassus  says 
(p.  72fi) — ViaXXifiaxov  tow  rplrov  /lerk 
BtaaaXop  ip^atrros — though  there  was 
only  one  archon  between  Thessalus 
and  Kallimacbus.  When  Demosthends 
•ays  rpiroy  ^  rfrapror  iros — it  is  dear 


that  both  cannot  be  accurate;  we  must 
choose  one  or  the  other;  and  rpiroy 
froj  brings  us  to  the  year  350-349  B.C. 

To  show  that  the   oration  was  pro- 
bably spoken   during  the  first  half  of 
that  year,  or  before  February  349  B.C., 
another  point  of  eyidence  may  be  no- 
ticed. 

At  the  time  when  the  third  Olyn- 
thiac was  spoken,  no  expedition  of 
Athenian  citizens  had  yet  been  sent  to 
the  help  of  Olynthus.  But  we  shall 
see  presently,  that  Athenian  citizens 
tcere  sent  thither  during  the  first  half  of 
349  B.C. 

Indeed,  it  would  be  singular,  if  the 
Olyuthiacs  had  been  spoken  after  the 
expedition  to  Euboca,  that  Demosthends 
should  make  no  allusion  in  any  one  of 
them  to  that  expedition,  an  afiair  of 
so  much  moment  and  interest,  which 
kept  Athens  in  serious  agitation  during 
much  of  the  year,  and  was  followed  by 
prolonged  war   in   that    neighbouring 

a  2 
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he  was  not  less  watchful  to  abate  extravagant  and  unseasonable 
illusions  of  triumph  in  his  countrymen,  than  to  raise  their  spirits  in 
moments  of  undue  alarm  and  despondency.' 

"  The  talk  which  I  hear  about  punishing  Philip  (says  De- 
Tenor  and  mosthenes,  in  substance)  is  founded  on  a  false  basis. 
Jf  th^twrd  '^^®  ^^^^  f'^^^  ^f  ^^^  ^^^  teach  us  a  very  different 
oiynthiac  lessou.^  They  bid  us  look  well  to  our  own  security,  that 
we  be  not  ourselves  the  sufferers,  and  that  we  preserve  our  allies. 
There  was  indeed  a  time — and  that  too  within  my  remembrance 
not  long  ago — when  we  might  have  held  our  own  and  punished 
Philip  besides ;  but  now,  our  first  care  must  be  to  preserve  our 
own  allies.  After  we  have  made  this  sure,  then  it  will  be  time  to 
think  of  punishing  others.  The  present  juncture  calls  for  anxious 
deliberation.  Do  not  again  commit  the  same  error  as  you  com- 
mitted three  years  ago.  When  Philip  was  besieging  Heraeum  in 
Thrace,  you  passed  an  energetic  decree  to  send  an  expedition 
against  him  :  presently  came  reports  that  he  was  sick,  and  that  he 
was  dead :  this  good  news  made  you  fancy  that  the  expedition  was 
unnecessary,  and  you  let  it  drop.  If  you  had  executed  promptly 
what  you  resolved,  Philip  would  have  been  put  down  tfien^  and 
would  have  given  you  no  further  trouble.^ 

"  Those  matters  indeed  are  past,  and  cannot  be  mended.  But 
I  advert  to  them  now,  because  the  present  war-crisis  is  very 
similar,  and  I  trust  you  will  not  make  the  like  mistake  again.  If 
you  do  not  send  aid  to  Olynthus  with  all  your  force  and  means, 
you  will  play  Philip's  game  for  him  now,  exactly  as  you  did  then. 
You  have  been  long  anxious  and  working  to  get  the  Olynthians 
into  war  with  Philip.  This  has  now  happened :  what  choice 
remains,  except  to  aid  them  heartily  and  vigorously  ?  You  will 
be  covered  with  shame,  if  you  do  not.  But  this  is  not  all.  Your 
own  security  at  home  requires  it  of  you  also ;  for  there  is  nothing 


island.  In  the  third  Oiynthiac,  De- 
mosthends  alludes  to  taking  arms  against 
Corinth  and  Megara  (p.  34).  Would 
he  be  likely  to  leave  the  far  more  im- 
portant proceedings  in  Euboea  unno- 
ticed? Would  he  say  nothing  about 
the  grave  crLsis  in  which  the  decree  of 
ApoUodorus  was  proposed?  This  diffi- 
culty disappears  when  we  recognise  the 
Olynthiacs  as  anterior  to  the  Euboic 
war. 

*  Thucyd.  ii.  65.  "Owort  yovv  aXarOotrS 
Ti  adroifs  irapit  Kouphy  ^fiptt  Bapffovtrras, 
\4yuy    KoriirKriffffty    (Periklfis)    tts   rh  f 


Ka$i<rrri  xd\ty  M  rh  Bapfftiy, 

Compare  the  argument  of  the  third 
Olvntfaiiac  by  Libanius. 

5  Demosth.  Olynth.  iii.  p.  28,  297 
Tohs  fi^y  yhp  \6yovs  irepl  rod  riftMp^' 
trcurBou  ^iXimroy  6pw  yiyyofi4yovs,  t&  8^ 
xpdyfuira  ch  rovro  irpoiiKoyraf  Hart 
Zxtas  fiii  ir(t(r6fi€$a  abrol  xp6repoy  kokus 
<rK4}lfa<r$ai  li4oy. 

rov0'  ixayhy  wpo\afif7y   rifuy 

cJyeu  r^y  xpi&rr\y,  Bvtos  rohs  cvfifuixovs 
ffdiffofify, 

•  Demosth.  Olynth.  iii.  p.  30. 
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to  hinder  Philip,  if  he  conquers  Olynthus,  from  invading  Attica, 
The  Phokians  are  exhausted  in  funds — and  the  Thebans  are  your 
enemies. 

"AH  this  is  superfluous,  I  shall  be  told.  We  have  already 
resolved  unanimously  to  succour  Olynthus,  and  we  will  succour  it 
We  only  want  you  to  tell  us  how.  You  will  be  surprised,  perhaps, 
at  my  answer.  Appoint  Nomothetae  at  once.^  Do  not  submit  to 
them  any  propositions  for  new  laws,  for  you  have  laws  enough 
already — but  only  repeal  such  of  the  existing  laws  as  are  hurtful 
at  the  present  juncture — I  mean,  those  which  regard  the  Theoric 
fund  (I  speak  out  thus  plainly),  and  some  which  bear  on  the 
citizens  in  military  service.  By  the  former,  you  hand  over  money, 
which  ought  to  go  to  soldiers  on  service,  in  Theoric  distribution 
among  those  who  stay  at  home.  By  the  latter,  you  let  off  without 
penalty  those  who  evade  service,  and  discourage  those  who  wish  to 
do  their  duty.  When  you  have  repealed  these  mischievous  laws, 
and  rendered  it  safe  to  proclaim  salutary  truths,  then  expect  some 
one  to  come  forward  with  a  formal  motion  such  as  you  all  know  to 
be  required.  But  until  you  do  this,  expect  not  that  any  one  will 
make  these  indispensable  propositions  on  your  behalf,  with  the 
certainty  of  ruin  at  your  hands.  You  will  find  no  such  man ; 
especially  as  he  would  only  incur  unjust  punishment  for  himself 
without  any  benefit  to  the  city — while  his  punishment  would  make 
it  yet  more  formidable  to  speak  out  upon  that  subject  in  future, 
than  it  is  even  now.  Moreover,  the  same  men  who  proposed  these 
laws  should  also  take  upon  them  to  propose  the  repeal ;  for  it  is 
not  right  that  these  men  should  continue  to  enjoy  a  popularity 
which  is  working  mischief  to  the  whole  city,  while  the  unpopularity 
of  a  reform  beneficial  to  us  all,  falls  on  the  head  of  the  reforming 
mover.  But  while  you  retain  this  prohibition,  you  can  neither 
tolerate  that  any  one  among  you  shall  be  powerful  enough  to 
infringe  a  law  with  impunity — nor  expect  that  any  one  will  be 
fool  enough  to  run  with  his  eyes  open  into  punishment." 

I  lament  that  my  space  confines  me  to  this  brief  and  meagre 
abstract  of  one  of  the   most  splendid   harangues  ever  coumgeof 
delivered— the  third  Olynthiac  of  Demosthenes.     The  }^Si^i!S 
partial  advantage  gained  over  Philip  being  prodigiously  {^^t^^S^ 
over-rated,  the  Athenians  seemed  to  fancy  that  they  had  ^^°^ 
done  enough,  and  were  receding  from   their  resolution  to  assist 
Olynthus  energetically.     As  on  so  many  other  occasions,  so  on 
this — Demosthenes   undertook  to   combat  a  prevalent  sentiment 

1  Demosth,  01ynth.^m.  p.  31,  32. 
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which  he  deemed  unfounded  and  unseasonable.  With  what 
courage,  wisdom,  and  dexterity — so  superior  to  the  insulting 
sarcasms  of  Phokion— does  he  execute  this  self-imposed  duty,  well 
knowing  its  unpopularity  1 

Whether  any  movement  was  made  by  the  Athenians  in  conse- 
quence of  the  third  Olynthiac  of  Demosthenes,  we  cannot 
determine.     We  have  no  ground  for  believing  the  affirm- 
EabcB«"ftxnn   ativc ;  whUc  WO  are  certain  that  the  specific  measure 

°°^  which  he  recommended — the  sending  of  an  armament  of 
citizens  personally  serving — was  not  at  that  time  (before  the  end 
of  350  B.C.)  carried  into  effect  At  or  before  the  commencement 
of  349  B.C.,  the  foreign  relations  of  Athens  began  to  be  disturbed 
by  another  supervening  embarrassment — the  revolt  of  Eubcea. 

After  the  successful  expedition  of  358  b.c.,  whereby  the 
Intrigues  of  Athenians  had  expelled  the  Thebans  from  Euboea,  that 
EoiMM.  island  remained  for  some  years  in  undisturbed  connection 
with  Athens.  Chalkis,  Eretria,  and  Oreus,  its  three  principal 
cities,  sent  each  a  member  to  the  synod  of  allies  holding  session  at 
Athens,  and  paid  their  annual  quota  (seemingly  five  talents  each) 
to  the  confederate  fund.^  During  the  third  quarter  of  352  rc, 
Menestratus  the  despot  or  principal  citizen  of  Eretria  is  cited  as  a 
particularly  devoted  friend  of  Athens.^  But  this  state  of  things 
changed  shortly  after  Philip  conquered  Thessaly  and  made  himself 
master  of  the  Pagasaean  Gulf  (in  353  and  the  first  half  of  352  B.C.). 
His  power  was  then  established  immediately  over  against  Oreus 
and  the  northern  coast  of  Euboea,  with  which  island  his  means  of 
communication  became  easy  and  frequent.  Before  the  date  of  the 
first  Philippic  of  Demosthenes  (seemingly  towards  the  summer  of 
351  B.C.)  Philip  had  opened  correspondences  in  Euboea,  and  had 
despatched  thither  various  letters,  some  of  which  the  orator  reads 
in  the  course  of  that  speech  to  the  Athenian  assembly.  The  actual 
words  of  the  letters  are  not  given ;  but  from  the  criticism  of  the 
orator  himself,  we  discern  that  they  were  highly  ofiensive  to 
Athenian  feelings ;  instigating  the  Euboeans  probably  to  sever 
themselves  from  Athens,  with  offers  of  Macedonian  aid  towards  that 
object'  Philip's  naval  warfare  also  brought  his  cruisers  to 
Gersestus  in  Euboea,  where  they  captured  several  Athenian  corn- 
ships  ;  *  insulting  even  the  opposite  coast  of  Attica  at  Marathon,  so 


1  Machm^B  adv.  Ktesiphont.  p.  67, 
68. 

s  Demosthendfl  cont.  Aristokrat.  p. 
661.  ^4p\  iky  9h  8^  koL  M€v4<rrpaTos 
^fMS   6    Eprrptfbs   i^toT   t&    abrii    ictd 


*  DemosthoDds,  Philipp.  i.  p.  51. 

*  DemoBthends^  Philipp.  1.  p.  49, 
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aa  to  lower  the  reputation  of  Athens  among  her  allies.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  each  of  the  Euboean  cities,  parties  were  soon  formed 
aiming  at  the  acquisition  of  dominion  through  the  support  of 
Philip ;  while  for  the  same  purpose  detachments  of  mercenaries 
could  also  be  procured  across  the  western  Euboean  strait,  out  of 
the  large  numbers  now  under  arms  in  Fhokis. 

About  the  beginning  of  349  B.C. — while   the  war   of  Philip, 
unknown  to  us  in  its  details,  ag£unst  the  Olynthians  and  b.&  349. 
Chalkidians,  was  still  going  on,  with  more  or  less  of  help  piutarchof 
from  mercenaries  sent  by  Athens — hostilities,  probably  aidfrom 
raised  by  the  intrigues  of  Philip,  broke  out  at  Eretria  in  aw!" Mnt 
Eubcea.     An  Eretrian  named  Plutarch  (we  do  not  know  pbokTo^  * 
what  had  become  of  Menestratus),  with  a  certain  number  mortSeneT 
of  soldiers  at  his  disposal,  but  opposed  by  enemies  yet  '"**^*^**  *^ 
more  powerfiil,  professed  to  represent  Athenian  interests  in  his  city, 
and  sent  to  Athens  to  ask  for  aid.     Demosthenes,  suspecting  this 
man  to  be  a  traitor,  dissuaded  compliance  with  the  application.^ 
But  Plutarch  had  powerful  friends  at  Athens,  seemingly  among 
the  party  of  Eubulus ;  one  of  whom,  Meidias,  a  violent  personal 
enemy  of  Demosthenes,  while  advocating  the  grant  of  aid,  tried 
even  to  get  up  a  charge  against  Demosthenes,  of  having  himself 
fomented   these   troubles   in  Euboea  against   the  reputed  philo- 
Athenian  Plutarch.*      The    Athenian    assembly   determined    to 
despatch  a  force  under  Phokion  ;  who  accordingly  crossed  into  the 
island,    somewhat   before   the   time    of  the    festival   Anthesteria 
(February)    with   a   body  of  hoplites.^    The  cost  of  fitting  out 
triremes  for  this  transport  was  in  part  defrayed  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions   from   rich   Athenians ;    several   of  whom,   Nikeratus, 
Euktemon,  Euthydemus,  contributed  each  the  outfit  of  one  vessel.* 
A  certain  proportion  of  the  horsemen  of  the  city  were  sent  also  ; 
yet  the  entire  force  was  not  very  large,  as  it  was  supposed  that  the 
partisans  there  to  be  found  would  make  up  the  deficiency. 

This  hope  however  turned  out  fallacious.  After  an  apparently 
friendly  reception  and  a  certain  stay  at  or  near  Eretria,  Phokion 
found  himself  betrayed.  Kallias,  an  ambitious  leader  of  Chalkis, 
collected  as  much  Euboean  force  as   he  could,  declared  openly 

>  Demosthends,  De  Pace,  p.  58. 

3  Demosthends  cont.  Meidiam,  p.  550. 
.  .  .  .  Kcd  T&v  iv  Eb^lq,  irpayfjidTuv,  & 
n\o{rrapxos  6  roirov  ^ivos  Ktd  <pi\os 
iitirpd^arot  &s  iyit  €Hri6s  tlfii  irarc- 
<rirc^a{c,  wph  rod  rh  irpayfia  ytviaBu 
^w«phr  9ik  UXovrdpxov  ytyovSf. 

*  JDemostheiidB  cont.  Meidiam,p.  558; 


cont.  BoDotum  de  Nomine,  p.  999. 
The  mention  of  the  x^*^  ^  ^^®  latter 
passage,  being  the  second  day  of  the 
festival  called  Anthesteria,  identifies 
the  month. 

*  Demostheuds     cont.    Meidiam,    p. 
566,  567. 
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against  Athens,  and  called  in  Macedonian  aid  (probably  from 
Philip's  commanders  in  the  neighbouring  Pagasaean 
Gulf) ;  while  his  brother  Taurosthenes  hired  a  detach- 
ment of  mercenaries  out  of  Phokis.^  The  an ti- Athenian 
force  thus  became  more  formidable  than  Phokion  could 
fairly  cope  with  ;  while  the  support  yielded  to  him  in  the 
island  was  less  than  he  expected.  Crossing  the  eminence 
named  Kotylaeura,  he  took  a  position  near  the  town  and  hippo- 
drome of  Tamynae,  on  high  ground  bordered  by  a  ravine  ;  Plutarch 
still  professing  friendship,  and  encamping  with  his  mercenaries 
along  with  him.  Phokion's  position  was  strong ;  yet  the 
Athenians  were  outnumbered  and  beleaguered  so  as  to  occasion 
great  alarm.'  Many  of  the  slack  and  disorderly  soldiers  deserted ; 
a  loss  which  Phokion  affected  to  despise — though  he  at  the  same 
time  sent  to  Athens  to  make  known  his  difficulties  and  press  for 
reinforcement  Meanwhile  he  kept  on  the  defensive  in  his  camp, 
which  the  enemy  marched  up  to  attack.  Disregarding  his  order, 
and  acting  with  a  deliberate  treason  which  was  accounted  at 
Athens  unparalleled — Plutarch  advanced  forward  out  of  the  camp 
to  meet  them;  but  presently  fled,  drawing  along  with  his  flight 
the  Athenian  horse,  who  had  also  advanced  in  some  disorder. 
Phokion  with  the  infantry  was  now  in  the  greatest  danger.  The 
enemy,  attacking  vigorously,  were  plucking  up  the  palisade,  and 
on  the  point  of  forcing  his  camp.  But  his  measures  were  so  well 
taken,  and  his  hoplites  behaved  with  so  much  intrepidity  and 
steadiness  in  this  trying  emergency,  that  he  repelled  the  assailants 
with  loss,  and  gained  a  complete  victory.  Thallus  and  Kineas 
distinguished  themselves  by  his  side ;  Rleophanes  also  was  con- 
spicuous in  partially  rallying  the  broken  horsemen ;  while 
^schines  the  orator,  serving  among  the  hoplites,  was  compli- 
mented for  his  bravery,  and  sent  to  Athens  to  carry  the  first  news 
of  the  victory.'    Phokion  pursued  his  success,  expelled  Plutarch 


'  JEschin^  cont.  Ktesiphont.  p.  399. 
•  .  .  .  Tavpo<r$4yris,  rohs  ^wKiKobs  |^- 
yovs  8f  a/3f /3c(<raf ,  &c.  There  is  no  ground 
for  inferring  from  this  passage  (with 
Bohnecke,  p.  20,  and  others'),  that  the 
Phokians  themselves  seconded  Philip 
in  organising  Eubocan  parties  against 
Athens.  The  Phokians  were  then  in 
alliance  with  Athens,  and  would  not  be 
likely  to  concur  in  a  step  alike  injurious 
and  offensive  to  her,  without  any  good 
to  themselves.  But  some  of  the  mer- 
cenaries on   seryice  in  Phokis    might 


easily  be  tempted  to  change  their  ser- 
vice and  cross  to  Eubcea,  by  the  pro- 
mise of  a  handsome  gratuity. 

2  Demosth.  cont.  Meidiam,  p.  5G7. 
iiTdZ^  8i  iro\iopKt7(r0ai  robs  4v  Tofil' 
vans  (TTpaTK&ras  4^i/jyy4\\frOf  &c. 

'  .fechinfis,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  300.  c.  53; 
cont.  Ktesiphont.  p.  399.  c.  32;  Plu- 
tarch, Phokion,  c.  13.  Plutarch  (the 
biographer)  has  no  clear  idea  of  the 
different  contests  carried  on  in  the 
island  of  Eubooa.  He  passes  on,  with- 
out a  note  of  transition,  from  this  war 
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from  Eretria,  and  captured  a  strong  fort  called  Zaretra,  near  the 
Darrowest  part  of  the  island.  He  released  all  his  Greek  captives, 
fearing  that  the  Athenians,  incensed  at  the  recent  treachery, 
should  resolve  upon  treating  them  with  extreme  harshness.* 
Kallias  seems  to  have  left  the  island  and  found  shelter  with 
Pmlip.2 

The  news  brought  by  iEschines,  (before  the  Dionysiac  festival) 
of  the  victory  of  Tamynae,  relieved  the  Athenians  from  b.c.34».| 
great  anxiety.     On  the  former  despatch  from  Phokion,  ^^"^1*^°^ 
the   Senate   had   resolved  to   send   to  Euboea   another  Athens  in 

March, 

armament,  mcludino:  the  remaining  half  of  the  cavalry,  349  b.c.—  • 

•    i»  1^1        T  1  i.       1  1  \  Insult  offered 

a  reinforcement  of  hophtes,  and  a  fresh  squadron  of  to  Demo- 
triremes.  But  the  victory  enabled  them  to  dispense »  Meidias. 
with  any  immediate  reinforcement,  and  to  celebrate  the  Dionysiac 
festival  with  cheerfulness.  The  festival  was  on  this  year  of  more 
than  usual  notoriety.  Demosthenes,  serving  in  it  as  choregus  for 
his  tribe  the  Pandionis,  was  brutally  insulted,  in  the  theatre  and 
amid  the  full  pomp  of  the  ceremony,  by  his  enemy  the  wealthy 
Meidias ;  who,  besides  other  outrages,  struck  him  several  times 
with  his  fist  on  the  head.  The  insult  was  the  more  poignant, 
because  Meidias  at  this  time  held  the  high  office  of  Hipparch,  or 
one  of  the  commanders  of  the  horse.  It  was  the  practice  at 
Athens  to  convene  a  public  assembly  immediately  after  the 
Dionysiac  festival,  for  the  special  purpose  of  receiving  notifications 
and  hearing  complaints  about  matters  which  had  occurred  at  the 
festival  itself.  At  this  special  assembly  Demosthenes  preferred  a 
complaint  against  Meidias  for  the  unwarrantable  outrage  offered, 
and  found  warm  sympathy  among  the  people,  who  passed  a  unani- 


in  the  island  (in  349-348  B.C.)  to  the 
subsequent  war  in  341  b.c. 

Nothing  indeed  can  be  more  obscure 
and  difficult  to  disentangle  than  the 
sequence  of  Eubocan  transactions. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  JBschinds 
lays  the  blame  of  the  treachery,  whereby 
the  Athenian  army  was  entrapped  and 
endangered,  on  Kallias  of  Chalkis ; 
while  Demosthenes  throws  it  on  Plu- 
tarch of  Eretria.  Probably  both  Plu- 
tarch and  Kallias  desen^e  the  stigma. 
But  Demosthenes  is  on  this  occasion 
more  worthy  of  credit  than  -^schinds, 
since  the  harangue  against  Meidias,  in 
which  the  assertion  occurs,  was  delivered 
only  a  few  months  after  the  battle  of 
TamynsB ;  while  the  allegation  of  Mr- 
chiute    is   contained    in   his  harangue 


against  Ktesiphon,  which  was  not  spoken 
till  many  yeai-s  afterwards. 

*  Plutarch,  Phokion,  c.  13. 

3  ^schinds  indeed  says,  that  Kallias, 
having  been  forgiven  by  Athens  on  this 
occasion,  afterwards,  gratuitously,  and 
from  pure  hostility  and  ingratitude  to 
Athens,  went  to  Philip.  But  I  think 
this  is  probably  an  exaggeration.  The 
orator  is  making  a  strong  point  against 
Kallias,  who  afterwards  became  con- 
nected with  Demosthenes,  and  ren- 
dered considerable  service  to  Athens  in 
Euboea. 

The  treason  of  Kallias  and  Tau- 
rosthenes  is  alluded  to  by  Deinarchtw 
in  his  harangue  against  Demosthenes, 
s.  45. 

*  Demosthenes  cont.  Meidiam,  p.  567* 
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mous  vote  of  censure.  This  procedure  (called  Probole)  did  not  by 
itself  carry  any  punishment-,  but  served  as  a  sort  oi  prc^dwium^ 
or  finding  of  a  true  bill ;  enabling  Demosthenes  to  quote  the 
public  as  a  witness  to  the  main  fact  of  insult,  and  encouraging  him 
to  pursue  Meidias  before  the  regular  tribunals ;  which  he  did  a 
few  months  afterwards,  but  was  induced  to  accept" from  Meidias 
the  self-imposed  fine  of  30  minae  before  the  final  passing  of  sentence 
by  the  Dikasts.^ 

From  the  despatches  of  Phokion,  the  treason  of  Plutarch  of 
Eretria  had  become  manifest ;  so  that  Demosthenes 
g£uned  credit  for  his  previous  remarks  on  the  impolicy  of 
granting  the  armament :  while  the  friends  of  Plutarch — 
Hegesilaus  and  others  of  the  party  of  Eubulus — incurred 
Tamynn—     disolcasure ;  and  some,  as  it  appears,  were  afterwards 

Y%A  ffo^a  over  ,  *  * 

oo  service  to   tried.*      But  hc   was   reproached   by  his   enemies   for 

Kuboea  as  a 
boplite— 
he  is  named 
■enator  for 
349-348  B.C. 


Reproaches 
against  De- 
mosthente 
for  having 
been  absent 
firom  the 
batUe  of 


having  been  absent  from  the  battle  of  Tamynae ;  and  a 
citizen  named  Euktemon,  at  the  instigation  of  Meidias, 
threatened  an  indictment  against  him  for  desertion  of  his 
post  Whether  Demosthenes  had  actually  gone  over  to  Euboea  as 
a  hoplite  in  the  army  of  Phokion,  and  obtained  leave  of  absence  to 
come  back  for  the  Dionysia — or  whether  he  did  not  go  at  all — we 
are  unable  to  say.  In  either  case,  his  duties  as  choregus  for  this 
year  furnished  a  conclusive  excuse ;  so  that  Euktemon,  though  he 
formally  hung  up  before  the  statues  of  the  Eponymous  Heroes 
public  proclamation  of  his  intended  indictment,  never  thought  fit 
to  take  even  the  first  step  for  bringing  it  to  actual  trial,  and 
incurred  legal  disgrace  for  such  non-performance  of  his  engage- 
ment*   Nevertheless  the  opprobrious  and  undeserved  epithet  of 


^  .Sschinds  cont.  Kteeiph.  p.  61  ; 
Plutarch,  Demosth.  c.  12.  Westermann 
and  many  other  critics  (De  Litibus 
quae  DemoatheDds  oravit  ipse,  p.  25- 
28)  maintain  that  the  discourse  against 
Meidias  can  never  have  been  really 
spoken  by  Demosthends  to  the  Dikas- 
tery,  since  if  it  had  been  spoken,  he 
could  not  afterwards  have  entered  into 
the  compromise.  But  it  is  surely  pos- 
sible that  he  may  have  delivered  the 
discourse  and  obtained  judgement  in 
his  favour;  and  then  afterwards — when 
the  second  vote  of  the  Dikasts  was 
about  to  come  on,  for  estimation  of 
the  penalty  —  may  have  accepted  the 
offer  of  the  defendant  to  pay  a  mo- 
derate fine  (compare  Demosth.  cont. 
KesDram,  p.  1348)  in  fear  of  exasperat- 
ing too  fax  the  powerful  friends  around 


Meidias.  The  action  of  Demosthenes 
against  Meidias  was  certainly  an  iiy^v 
Ttfirir6s,  About  7rpofio\^f  see  Meier 
and  Schomann,  Der  Attische  Prozess, 
p.  271. 

'  Demosthends,  De  Pace,  p.  58;  De 
Fals.  Leg.  p.  434 — ^with  the  Scholion. 

*  Demosth.  cont.  Meidiam,  p.  548. 
.  ,  ,  ,  i^'  fi  yiip  iKfTyos  (Euktdmon) 
ifrifiMKfw  avrhy  oOk  ^irc{cA0cl»v,  o^tfitas 
fytry*  Iti  wpwr94ofjuu  Sdn^f,  &AX*  tKoHjiK 

iBschin^  says  that  Nikoddmus  en- 
tered an  indictment  against  Demostho' 
nds  for  deserting  his  place  in  the  ranks; 
but  that  he  was  bought  off  by  Demo- 
sthen^,  and  refrained  from  bringing  it 
before  the  Dikastery  (iBsch.  Fals.  Leg. 
p.  292). 
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deserter  was  ever  afterwards  put  upon  Demosthenes  by  -^schines 
and  his  other  enemies ;  and  Meidias  even  applied  the  like  vitupe- 
ration to  most  of  those  who  took  part  in  that  assembly  ^  wherein 
the  Probole  or  vote  of  censure  against  him  had  been  passed.  Not 
long  after  the  Dionysiac  festival,  however,  it  was  found  necessary 
to  send  fresh  troops,  both  horsemen  and  hoplites,  to  Euboea; 
probably  to  relieve  either  some  or  all  of  those  already  serving 
there.  Demosthenes  on  this  occasion  put  on  his  armour  and 
served  as  a  hoplite  in  the  island.  Meidias  also  went  to  Argura  in 
Eubcea,  as  commander  of  the  horsemen ;  yet,  when  the  horsemen 
were  sammoned  to  join  the  Athenian  army,  he  did  not  join  along 
with  them,  but  remained  as  trierarch  of  a  trireme  the  outfit  of 
which  he  had  himself  defrayed.'  How  long  the  army  stayed  in 
Euboea,  we  do  not  know.  It  appears  that  Demosthenes  had 
returned  to  Athens  by  the  time  when  the  annual  Senate  was 
chosen  in  the  last  month  of  the  Attic  year  (Skirrophorion — June) ; 
having  probably  by  that  time  been  relieved.  He  was  named  (by 
the  lot)  among  the  Five  Hundred  Senators  for  the  coming  Attic 
year  (beginning  Midsummer  349  B.c.  =  Olymp.  107,  4);^  his  old 
enemy  Meidias  in  vain  impugning  his  qualification  as  he  passed 
through  the  Dokimasy  or  preliminary  examination  previous  to 
entering  office. 

What  the  Athenian  army  did  farther  in  Euboea,  we  cannot 
make  out  Phokion  was  recalled — we  do  not  know  when —  Hostilities 
and  replaced  by  a  general  named  Molossus ;  who  is  said  duS!g°^  ' 
to  have  managed  the  war  very  unsuccessfully,  and  even  ^^^^  "^ 
to  have  been  made  prisoner  himself  by  the  enemy.*  The  hostile 
parties  in  the  island,  aided  by  Philip,  were  not  subdued,  nor  was  it 
until  the  summer  of  348  b.c.  that  they  applied  for  peace.  Even 
then,  it  appears,  none  was  concluded,  so  that  the  Euboeans 
remained  unfriendly  to  Athens  until  the  peace  with  Philip  in 
346  B.C. 

But  while  the  Athenians  were  thus  tasked  for  the  maintenance  of 
Euboea,  they  found  it  necessary  to  undertake  more  effective 
measures  for  the  relief  of  Olynthus,  and  they  thus  had  upon  their 
hands  at  the  same  time  the  burthen  of  two  wars.  We  know  that 
they  had  to  provide  force  for  both  Euboea  and  Olynthus,  at  once ;  • 


>  Demoethen^  cont.  Meid.  p.  577. 

'  Demoethends  cont.  Meid.  p.  558- 
567. 

s  Demosthends  cont.  Meid-  p.  551. 

*  Plutarch  Phokion,  c.  14;  Pausa- 
nias,  L  36,  3. 


*  Demosthenes  cont.  Neseram,  p.  1 346. 
.  .  .  .  crvfifidyros  rp  ir6\fi  Kuipov  roto6» 
row  Koi  iroXifiovt  iu  f  fv  fj  Kpar'ficraciy 
bfuv  fityiffTOis  T&v  'ZW'fivwv  cTfou,  koI 
i.vofi^KrfirjT'firus  rd  rt  vfi4rfpa  ainwy 
K€Kdfxi<r6cu    KoL     Karav'CToAcfiijKC- 
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and  that  the  occasion  which  called  for  these  simultaneous  efforts 
was  one  of  stringent  urgency.  The  Olynthian  requisition  and 
communications  made  themselves  so  strongly  felt,  as  to  induce 
Athens  to  do,  what  Demosthenes  in  his  three  Olynthiacs  had 
vainly  insisted  on  during  the  preceding  summer  and  autumn — to 
send  thither  a  force  of  native  Athenians,  in  the  first  half  of  349  b.c. 
Of  the  horsemen  who  had  gone  from  Athens  to  Euboea  under 
Meidias,  to  serve  under  Phokion,  either  all,  or  a  part,  crossed  by 
sea  from  Euboea  to  Olynthus,  during  that  half-year.*  Meidias  did 
not  cross  with  them,  but  came  back  as  trierarch  in  his  trireme 
to  Athens.  Now  the  Athenian  horsemen  were  not  merely  citizens, 
but  citizens  of  wealth  and  consequence ;  moreover  the  transport  of 
them  by  sea  was  troublesome  as  well  as  costly.  The  sending  of 
such  troops  implies  a  strenuous  effort  and  sense  of  urgency  on  the 
part  of  Athens.  We  may  farther  conclude  that  a  more  numerous 
body  of  hoplites  were  sent  along  with  the  horsemen  at  the  same 
time ;  for  horsemen  would  hardly  under  any  circumstances  be  sent 
across  sea  alone  ;  besides  which  Olynthus  stood  most  in  need  of 
auxiliary  hoplites,. since  her  native  force  consisted  chiefly  of  horse- 
men and  peltasts.* 


r^  fiori$€i<f  Kal  wpot fidvois  rovs 
avfifidxovSf  81*  i,iroplcaf  Xf^l^'^^^ 
ttaraXvOivros  rov  arparowf^oVf  ro6rous 
r*  ivoAcVai  Ktd  rols  fiWois  "EWriffiy 
iLwiarovs  cfvou  Sokciv,  koI  icivSwc^cir 
Tcpl  r&v  ^o\.olwo»yf  wtpl  re  A'fifivov  K<d 
"ififipov  Kcd  "XK^tpov  KoX  Xc/)/^oi^(rtfv  — 
jrol  ficXX<{KTMK  (TTpnr^ltffBai 
hfiStv  vavSTjficl  cf(  Tf  E(;/3oiav 
Ka\  "OXvvBov  —  Hypat^t  }lffi<l>t<rfia  iy 
Ti  fiovXy  *A'roW6liwpos  /BovAcvuv,  &c. 

This  speech  was  delivei'od  before  the 
Dikastery  by  a  person  Darned  Theom- 
nestus,  in  support  of  an  indictment 
against  Nescra — perhaps  six  or  eight 
years  after  IW9  B.C.  Whether  Demo- 
sthenes was  the  author  of  the  speech  or 
not,  its  value  as  evidence  will  not  be 
materially  altered. 

^  Demosthen.  cont.  Meidiam,  p.  578. 
....  olnos  T&y  iitff  kavTOv  CTpartV' 
aofiivw  linritov^  8tc  cir  *0\vvBov 
9 14 fiijcaWf  ikOiay  wphs  vfias  tls  r^v 
iKK\rj<Tia¥  KorriySpfi.  Compare  the  same 
oration,  p.  558 — irtpl  8^  rwv  flrworrpoTeu- 
aafi4vo»v  tls  "Aoyovpay  (in  Euboea)  ttrrt 
94prov  vdtrrtt  ota  it'nfiriy6prj(r€  trap'  ifiiv, 
tr*  ^KCK  iK  Xa\ir(8os,  KorrityopStv 
KoIX  (fniffKOfy  8yci8ojr  i^f\Bfiy  r^y  (TTpaTih.v 
ra{rn\v  rp  ir({Aci. 

This  transit  of  the  Athenian  horse- 
men to  OlynthuBy  which   took   place  I 


after  the  battle  of  Tamynsc,  is  an  oc- 
currence distinct  from  the  voluntary 
contributions  at  Athens  towards  an 
Olynthian  expedition  {ijnZ6(rus  tis 
"OAvKflov— Demosth.  cont.  Meidiam,  p. 
566) ;  which  contributions  took  place 
before  the  battle  of  Tamynsc,  and  before 
the  expedition  to  Euboea,  of  which  that 
battle  made  part. 

These  horsenlen  went  from  EubcDa 
to  Olynthus  before  Meidias  returned  to 
Athais,  But  we  know  that  he  returned 
to  Athens  before  the  beginning  of  the 
new  Attic  or  Olympic  year  (Olymp. 
107,  4,  349-:J48  b.c.);  that  is,  speaking 
approximatively,  before  the  1st  of  July 
349  B.C.  For  he  was  present  at  Athens 
and  accused  Demosthends  in  the  sena- 
torial Dokimasy,  or  preliminary  exam- 
ination, which  all  senators  underwent 
before  they  took  their  seats  with  the 
beginning  of  the  new  year  (Demosth. 
cont.  Meid.  p.  551). 

It  seems  therefore  clear  that  the 
Athenian  expedition— certainly  horse- 
men, and  probably  hoplites  also — went 
to  Olynthus  before  July  1,  349  n.c.  I 
alluded  to  this  expedition  of  Athenian 
citizens  to  Olynthus  in  a  previous  note 
— as  connected  with  the  date  of  the 
third  (Jlynthiac  of  Demosthenes. 

«  Xenoph.  Hellen.  v.  2,  41  j  v.  3,  3-6. 
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The  evidence  derived  from  the  speech  against  Neaera  being 
thus  corroborated  by  the  still  better  evidence  of  the  Great  eiroru 
speech  against  Meidias,  we  are  made  certain  of  the  im-  alg'*^^^"?©? 
portant  fact,  that  the  first  half  of  the  year  349  b.c.  was  So^ySf?^ 
one  in  which  Athens  was  driven  to  great  public  exertions  maime^nance 
— even  to  armaments  of  native  citizens — for  the  support  tL^^jJ^f  *^ 
of  Olynthus  as  well  as  for  the  maintenance  of  Eubcea.  ^™®- 
What  the  Athenians  achieved,  indeed,  or  helped  to  achieve,  by 
these  expeditions  to  Olynthus — or  how  long  they  stayed  there — 
we  have  no  information.     But  we  may  reasonably  presume — though 
Philip  during  this  year  349  B.C.,  probably  conquered  a  certain 
number  of  the  thirty-two  Chalkidic  towns — that  the  allied  forces, 
Olynthian,  Chalkidic  and  Athenian,  contended  against  hira  with 
no  inconsiderable  effect,  and  threw  back  his  conquest  of  Chalkidike 
into   the   following  year.      After  a  summer's  campaign  in  that 
peninsula,  the  Athenian  citizens  would  probably  come  home.     We 
learn  that  the  Olynthians  made  prisoner  a  Macedonian  of  rank 
named  Derdas,  with  other  Macedonians  attached  to  him.^ 

So  extraordinary  a  military  effort,  however,  made  by  the  Athe- 
nians in  the  first  half  of  349  b.c. — to  recover  Eubcea  and  Financial 
to  protect  Olynthus  at  once — naturally  placed  them  in  a  ments  of 
state  of  financial  embarrassment.     Of  this,  one  proof  is  Mou^'of 
to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  for  some  time  there  was  not  ai£^"^e™* 
sufficient  money  to  pay  the  Dikasteries,  which  accordingly  FSnl^^^rhe 
sat  little  ;  so  that  few  causes  were  tried  for  some  time —  SSJ^ropJute 
for  how  long  we  do  not  know.'  of  rcveTu? 

To  meet  in  part  the  pecuniary  wants  of  the  moment,  ^uJ^'iiJ^ 
a  courageous  effort  was  made  by  the  senator  ApoUodorus.  jJ^^Sl^t^ 
He  moved  a  decree  in  the  Senate,  that  it  should  be  sub-  ""^  ""^• 
mitted  to  the  vote  of  the  public  assembly,  whether  the  surplus  of 
revenue,   over  and   above    the   ordinary   and   permanent  peace 
establishment  of  the  city,  should  be  paid  to  the  Theoric  Fund  for 
the  various  religious  festivals — or  should  be  devoted  to  the  pay, 
outfit,  and  transport  of  soldiers  for  the  actual  war.     The  Senate 
approved  the  motion  of  ApoUodorus,  and  adopted  a  (probouleuma) 
preliminary  resolution  authorising  him  to  submit  it  to  the  public 
assembly.     Under  such  authority,  ApoUodorus  made  the  motion 
in  the  assembly,  where  also  he  was  fully  successful.     The  assembly 


■  1  TheopompuB,     Fragm.     155  ;     ap. 

I      Atbeiueum,   x.  p.  436;   iBlian,  Y.  H. 

ii.  41. 
>  See  DemosthendB^  adv.  Bosotum  De 

Komine^  p.  999 koI  cl  tMr9hs 


iiropi<r0ri  ro7s  duccumypfois,  flffrjyov  h,y 
^rjXov  lirt,  Thia  oration  was  spoken 
shortly  after  the  battle  of  T&myuai,  p. 
999. 
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(without  a  single  dissentient  voice,  we  are  told)  passed  a  decree 
eujoining  that  the  surplus  of  revenue  should  under  the  actual 
pressure  of  war  be  devoted  to  the  pay  and  other  wants  of  soldiers. 
Notwithstanding  such  unanimity,  however,  a  citizen  named  Ste- 
phanus  impeached  both  the  decree  and  its  mover  on  the  score  of 
illegality,  under  the  Graphe  Paranomon.  ApoUodorus  was  brought 
before  the  Dikastery,  and  there  found  guilty ;  mainly  (accord- 
ing to  his  friend  and  relative  the  prosecutor  of  Neaera)  through 
suborned  witnesses  and  false  allegations  foreign  to  the  substance 
of  the  impeachment.  When  the  verdict  of  guilty  had  been  pro- 
nounced, Stephanus  as  accuser  assessed  the  measure  of  punishment 
at  the  large  fine  of  fifteen  talents,  refusing  to  listen  to  any  sup- 
plications from  the  friends  of  ApoUodorus,  when  they  entreated 
him  to  name  a  lower  sum.  The  Dikasts  however,  more  lenient 
than  Stephanus,  were  satisfied  to  adopt  the  measure  of  fine  assessed 
by  ApoUodorus  upon  himself — one  talent — which  he  actually 
paid.^ 

There  can  hardly  be  a  stronger  evidence  both  of  the  urgency 
and  poverty  of  the  moment,  than  the  fact,  that  both 
Senate  and  people  passed  this  decree  of  ApoUodorus. 
SiT^tSit^**  That  fact  there  is  no  room  for  doubting.  But  the 
additional  statement — that  there  was  not  a  single  dis- 
sentient, and  that  every  one,  both  at  the  time  and  after- 
wards, always  pronounced  the  motion  to  have  been  an  excellent 
one* — is  probably  an  exaggeration.  For  it  is  not  to  be  imagined 
that  the  powerful  party,  who  habitually  resisted  the  diversion  of 
money  from  the  Theoric  Fund  to  war  purposes,  should  have  been 
wholly  silent  or  actually  concurrent  on  this  occasion,  though  they 
may  have  been  out-voted.  The  motion  of  ApoUodorus  was  one 
which  could  not  be  made  without  distinctly  breaking  the  law, 
and  rendering  the  mover  liable  to  those  penal  consequences  which 
afterwards  actually  fell  upon  him.  Now,  that  even  a  majority, 
both  of  senate  and  assembly,  should  have  overleaped  this  illegality, 
is  a  proof  sufficiently  remarkable  how  strongly  the  crisis  pressed 
upon  their  minds. 

The  expedition  of  Athenian  citizens,  sent  to  Olynthus  before 
Midsummer  349  b.c.,  would  probably  return  after  a  campaign 
of  two  or  three  months,  and  after  having  rendered  some  service 
against  the  Macedonian  army.     The  warlike  operations  of  Philip 


The  dlver- 
fdon  of  the 
Thedric 


anxiety  of 
the  moment 
at  Athena. 


^  Demosthenes  cont.  Nescr.   p.  134-6, 
13+7. 
3  Demosthen^  cont.  Noser,  p.  1346. 


&XXA  ico)  yvy  In,  &y  rou  \6yos  yiyvrirat, 
ifioKoytTrai  irap^  vdyrw,  &s  rk  fitXriara 
cfaraf  6ZiKa  vdOot, 
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against  the  Chalkidians  and  Olynthians  were  noway  relaxed.     He 
pressed  the  Chalkidians  more  and  more  closely  throughout  ^  349.348. 
all  the  ensuing  eighteen  months  (from  Midsummer  349  Three  expe- 
i.a  to  the  early  spring  of  347  b.c.).     During  the  year  by  Ath^s' 
Olymp.  107,  4,  if  the  citation  from  Philochorus *  is  to  he  Siwh!*^" 
trusted,  the  Athenians  despatched  to  their  aid  three  ex-  JS^Sfntto" 
peditions;  one  at  the  request  of  the  Olynthians,  who  ^"«^"»- 
RDt  envoys   to   pray   for   it — consisting  of  2000  peltasts  under 
Chares,  in  thirty  ships  partly  manned  hy  Athenian  seamen.     A 
second  went  thither  under  Charidemus,  at  the  earnest  entreaty 
of  the  suffering  Chalkidians ;   consisting   of  18    triremes,   4000 
peltasts  and  150  horsemen.     Charidemus,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Olynthians,  marched  over  Bottisea  and  the  peninsula  of  Pallene, 
laying  waste  the  country;   whether  he  achieved   any  important 
aaccess,  we  do  not  know.      Respecting  hoth  Chares  and   Cha- 
ridemus, the  anecdotes  descending  to  us  are  of  insolence,  extortion, 
and  amorous  indulgences,  rather  than  of  military  exploits.'     It  is 
dear  that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  achieved  anything  effectual 
against  Philip,  whose  arms  and  corruption  made  terrible  progress  in 
Cbalkidike.     So  grievously  did  the  strength  of  the  Olynthians  fail, 
Aat  they  transmitted  a  last  and  most  urgent  appeal  to  Athens ;  im- 
ploring the  Athenians  not  to  abandon  them  to  ruin,  but  to  send  them 
s  force  of  citizens  in  addition  to  the  mercenaries  already  there. 
The  Athenians  complied,  despatching  thither  17  triremes,  2000 
hoplites,  and  300  horsemen,  all  under  the  command  of  Chares. 

To  make  out  anything  of  the  successive  steps  of  this  important 
war  is  impossible  ;  but  we  discern  that  during  this  latter  b^-  348. 
portion  of  the  Olynthian  war,  the  efforts  made  by  Athens  S  pSihJI^ 
were  considerable.     Demosthenes  (in  a  speech  six  years  S?cSiki- 
afterwards)  affirms  that  the  Athenians  had  sent  to  the  ^^^^J^"*    . 
aid  of  Olynthus  4000  citizens,  10,000  mercenaries,  and  oiynthufc 
50  triremes.*    He  represents  the  Chalkidic  cities  as  having  been 
betrayed  successively  to  Philip  by  corrupt  and  traitorous  citizens. 
That  the  conquest  was  achieved  greatly  by  the  aid  of  corruption, 
we  cannot  doubt;  but  the  orator's  language  carries  no  accurate 
information.     Mekvbema  and  Torone   are  said   to   have  been 
among  the  towns  betrayed  without  resistance.*     After  Philip  had 


>  PhilocboruB  ap.  Dionys.  Hal.  ad 
Amm.  p.  734,  735.  Philochorus  tells 
OS  that  the  Athenians  now  contracted 
the  alliance  with  Olynthus ;  which 
certainly  is  not  accurate.  The  alliance 
had  Ueen  contracted  in  the  preceding 


year. 

«  Theopomp.  Fragm.  183-238;  Athe- 
naous,  xii.  p.  532. 

«  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  42G. 

^  Diodor.  xvi.  52. 
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captured  the  thirty-two  Chalkidic  cities,  he  marched  against  Olyn- 
thus  itself,  with  its  confederate  neighbours — the  Thracian  Methone 
and  ApoUonia.  In  forcing  the  passage  of  the  river  Sardon,  he 
encountered  such  resistance  that  his  troops  were  at  first  repulsed ; 
and  he  was  himself  obliged  to  seek  safety  by  swimming  back  across 
the  river.  He  was  moreover  wounded  in  the  eye  by  an  Olynthian 
archer  named  Aster,  and  lost  the  sight  of  that  eye  completely, 
notwithstanding  the  skill  of  his  Greek  surgeon  Kritobulus.^  On 
arriving  within  forty  furlongs  of  Olynthus,  he  sent  to  the  inhabit- 
ants a  peremptory  summons,  intimating  that  either  they  must 
evacuate  the  city,  or  he  must  leave  Macedonia.*  Rejecting  this 
notice,  they  determined  to  defend  their  town  to  the  last.  A  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  last  Athenian  citizen-armament  was  still 
in  the  town  to  aid  in  the  defence;'  so  that  the  Olynthians  might 
reasonably  calculate  that  Athens  would  strain  every  nerve  to  guard 
her  own  citizens  against  captivity.  But  their  hopes  were  dis- 
appointed. How  long  the  siege  last^ — or  whether  there  was 
time  for  Athens  to  send  farther  reinforcement — we  cannot  say. 
The  Olynthians  are  said  to  have  repulsed  several  assaults  of 
Philip  with  loss ;  but  according  to  Demosthenes,  the  philippising 
party,  headed  by  the  venal  Euthykrates  and  Lasthenes,  brought 
about  the  banishment  of  their  chief  opponent  Apollonidcs,  nullified 
all  measures  for  energetic  defence,  and  treasonably  surrendered 
the  city.  Two  defeats  were  sustained  near  its  walls,  and  one  of 
the  generals  of  this  party,  having  500  cavalry  under  his  command, 
betrayed  them  designedly  into  the  hands  of  the  invader.*  Olyn- 
thus, with  all  its  inhabitants  and  property,  at  length  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Philip.  His  mastery  of  the  Chalkidic  peninsula  thus 
became  complete — towards  the  end  of  winter  348-347  b.c. 

Miserable  was  the  ruin  which  fell  upon  this  flourishing  peninsula. 
The  persons  of  the  Olynthians — men,  women,  and 
children — were  sold  into  slavery.  The  wealth  of  the  city 
gave  to  Philip  the  means  of  recompensing  his  soldiers 
for  the  toils  of  the  war ;  the  city  itself  he  is  said  to  have 
destroyed,  together  with  ApoUonia,  Methone,  Stageira, 
&c — in  all,  thirty-two  Chalkidic  cities.     Demosthenes,  speaking 


BjC.  348. 

Sale  of  the 
Olynthian 
prisoners — 
min  of  the 
On.'Pk  cities 
inChalkl- 
dikd. 


^  KalllBthends  ap.  Stobscum,  t.  vli.  p. 
92;  Plutarch,  Parallel,  c.  8;  Demosth. 
Pbilipp.  iii.  p.  117.  Kritobulus  could 
not  save  the  sight  of  the  eye,  but  he 
is  said  to  have  prevented  any  visible 
disfigurement.  "  Magna  et  Critobulo 
fama  est^  extracta  Philippi  regis  oculo 


sagitta  et  citra  deformitatem  oris  cu- 
rata,  orbitate  luminis"  (Pliny,  H.  N. 
vii.  37). 

*  Demosthends,  Philipp.  iii.  p.  113. 

'  uEschinds,  Feds.  Leg.  p.  30. 

^  Demosthenes,  Philipp.  iii.  p.  125- 
128;  F»ls.Leg.p.  426;  Diodor.  xvi.  53. 
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about  five  years  afterwards,  says  that  they  were  so  thoroughly  and 
cruelly  ruined  as  to  leave  their  very  sites  scarcely  discernible.* 
Making  every  allowance  for  exaggeration,  we  may  fairly  believe,  that 
they  were  dismantled  and  bereft  of  all  citizen  proprietors ;  that  the 
buildings  and  visible  marks  of  Hellenic  city-life  were  broken  up  or 
left  to  decay ;  that  the  remaining  houses,  as  well  as  the  villages 
around,  were  tenanted  by  dependent  cultivators  or  slaves — now 
working  for  the  benefit  of  new  Macedonian  proprietors,  in  great 
part  non*resident,  and  probably  of  favoured  Grecian  grantees 
also.*  Though  various  Greeks  thus  received  their  recompense  for 
services  rendered  to  Philip,  yet  Demosthenes  affirms  that  Euthy- 
krates  and  Lasthenes,  the  traitors  who  had  sold  Olynthus,  were 
not  among  the  number ;  or  at  least  that  not  long  afterwards  they 
were  dismissed  with  dishonour  and  contempt.^ 

In  this  Olynthian  war — ruinous  to  the  Chalkidic  Greeks,  terrific 
to  all  other  Greeks,  and  doubling  the  power  of  Philip  —  oo«t  in- 

A    1  1  •  T  •  f  cvvKd  by 

Athens  too  must  have  incurred  a  serious  amount  of  Athens  in 
expense.  We  find  it  stated  loosely,  that  in  her  entire  thianwar. 
war  against  Philip  from  the  time  of  his  capture  of  Amphipolis  in 
358-357  B.a  down  to  the  peace  of  346  b.c.  or  shortly  afterwards, 
she  had*  expended  not  less  than  1500  talents.^  On  these  com- 
putations no  great  stress  is  to  be  laid ;  but  we  may  well  believe 
that  her  outlay  was  considerable.  In  spite  of  all  reluctance,  she 
was  obliged  to  do  something ;  what  she  did  was  both  too  little, 
too  intermittent,  and  done  behind-time,  so  as  to  produce  no  satis- 
factory result ;  but  nevertheless  the  aggregate  cost,  in  a  series  of 
years,  was  a  large  one.  During  the  latter  portion  of  the  Olynthian 
war,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  she  really  seems  to  have  made  efforts, 


>  Demoflth.  Philipp.  iii.  p.  117;  Jua- 
tin,  viii.  3. 

3  Demoethends  (Fals.  Leg.  p.  886) 
sajs,  that  both  PhUokratds  and  .Sachi- 
D^  received  from  Philip,  not  only 
presents  of  timber  and  com,  but  aUo 
grants  of  productive  and  valuable  farms 
in  the  Olynthian  territory.  He  calls 
some  Olynthian  witnesses  to  prove  his 
assertion ;  but  their  testimony  is  not 
given  at  length. 

>  Demosth.  De  Chersones.  p.  99.  The 
existence  of  these  Olynthian  traitors, 
sold  to  Philip,  proves  that  he  could  not 
have  needed  the  aid  of  the  Stageirite 
phUosopher  Aristotle  to  indicate  to  him 
who  were  the  richest  Olynthian  citi- 
■ens,  at  the  time  when  the  prisoners 
were  put  up  for  sale  as  slaves.  The 
Athenian  Democharte,  about  forty  years 

VOL.  vni. 


afterwards,  in  his  virulent  speech 
against  the  philosophers,  alleged  that 
Aristotle  had  rendered  this  disgraceful 
service  to  Philip  (Aristoklds  ap.  Euse- 
bium  Pwep.  Ev.  p.  792).  Wesseling 
(ad  Diodor.  xvi.  53)  refutes  the  charge 
by  saying  that  Aristotle  was  at  that 
time  along  with  Hermeias  at  At.ar- 
neus;  a  refutation  not  very  conclu- 
sive, which  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to 
strengthen. 

^  ^chings,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  37.  c.  24. 
Demosthends  (Olynth.  ili.  p.  36)  men- 
tions the  same  amount  of  public  money 
as  having  been  wasted  cjjt  o68^y  8^ov— 
even  in  the  early  part  of  the  Olyuthiac 
war  and  before  the  Euboean  war.  As 
evidences  of  actual  amount,  such  state- 
ments are  of  no  value. 
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though  she  had  done  little  in  the  beginning.  We  may  presume 
that  the  cost  must  have  been  defrayed,  in  part  at  least,  by  a  direct 
property-tax  ;  for  the  condemnation  of  Apollodorus  put  an  end  to 
the  proposition  of  taking  from  the  The6ric  Fund.*  Means  may 
also  have  been  found  of  economising  from  the  other  expenses  of 
the  state. 

Though  the  appropriation  of  the  Theoric  Fund  to  other  pur- 
Thefiric         poscs   coutinued  to  be  thus  interdicted  to  any  formal 

Fund— not        *^.  .  ,  ,.... 

appropriated  motiou,  yet  m  the  way  of  suggestion  and  msmuation  it 
poses  nnui  was  from  time  to  time  glanced  at,  by  Demosthenes  and 
before  the  othcrs.  And  whcncver  money  was  wanted  for  war,  the 
Chffiroaeia.  qucstiou  whcthcr  it  should  be  taken  from  this  source  or 
from  direct  property-tax,  was  indirectly  revived.  The  appropria- 
tion of  the  Theoric  Fund  however  remained  unchanged  until  the 
very  eve  of  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia.  Just  before  that  Dies  Irae, 
when  Philip  was  actually  fortifying  Elateia,  the  fund  was  made 
applicable  to  war-purposes ;  the  views  of  Demosthenes  were  realized, 
twelve  years  after  he  had  begun  to  enforce  them. 

This  question  about  the  Theoric  expenditure  is  rarely  presented 
views  given  ^Y  modcm  authors  in  the  real  way  that  it  affected  the 
thoTTiS?  Athenian  mind.  It  has  been  sometimes  treated  as  a 
ricFund.  QQ^  Qf  alms-giving  to  the  poor — and  sometimes  as  an 
expenditure  by  the  Athenians  upon  their  pleasures.  Neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  gives  a  full  or  correct  view  of  the  case ; 
each  only  brings  out  a  part  of  the  truth. 

Doubtless,  the  Athenian  democracy  cared  much  for  the  pleasures 
of  the  citizens.  It  provided  for  them  the  largest  amount  of  refined 
and  imaginative  pleasures  ever  tasted  by  any  community  known  to 
history ;  pleasures  essentially  social  and  multitudinous,  attaching 
the  citizens  to  each  other,  rich  and  poor,  by  the  strong  tie  of  com- 
munity of  enjoyment. 

But  pleasure,  though  an  usual  accessory,  was  not  the  primary 
idea  or  predominant  purpose  of  the  Theoric  expenditure.  That 
expenditure  was  essentially  religious  in  its  character,  incurred  only 
for  various  festivals,  and  devoted  exclusively  to  the  honour  of 
the  gods.     The  ancient  religion,  not  simply  at  Athens,  but  through- 


1  Ulpian,  in  his  CommeDtaiy  on  the 
first  OlynUiiac,  tells  us  that  after  the 
fine  imposed  upon  Apollodorus,  £u- 
bulus  moved  and  carried  a  law,  enacting 
that  any  future  motion  to  encroach  on 
the  Theoric  Fund  should  be  punished 
with  death. 

The  authority  of  Ulpian  is  not  suffi- 


cient to  accredit  this  statement.  The 
fine  inflicted  by  the  Dikastery  upon 
Apollodorus  was  lenient;  we  may  there- 
fore reasonably  doubt  whether  the  po- 
pular sentiment  would  go  along  with 
the  speaker  in  making  the  like  ofience 
capital  in  future. 
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out  Greece  and   the  contemporary  world — very  different  in  this 
respect  from  the  modem — included  within  itself  and  its  j^^^th^ 
manifestations  nearly  the  whole  range  of  social  pleasures.^  SJIfSiifJ"^ 
Now  the  Theoric  Fund  was  essentially  the  Church-Fund  ?r  reiigioua 

,,  -  •  1111  fMtivalii  aud 

at  Athens;  that  upon  which  were  charged  all  the  ex-  ^onhip— 
penses   mcurred  by  the   state  in  the  festivals  and  the  tiunsone 
worship  of  the  gods.     The  Diobely,  or  distribution  of  two  character  of 
oboli  to  each  present  citizen,  was  one  part  of  this  expen-  reugidus*" 
diture  ;  given  in  order  to  ensure  that  every  citizen  should 
have  the  opportunity  of  attending  the  festival,  and  doing  honour  to 
the  god ;  never  given  to  any  one  who  was  out  of  Attica — because 
of  course  he  could  not  attend ;  *  but  given  to  all  alike  within  the 
country,  rich  or  poor.'    It  was  essential  to  that  universal  communion 
which  formed  a  prominent  feature  of  the  festival,  not  less  in  regard 
to  the  god,  than  in  regard  to  the  city ;  *   but  it  was  only  one 
portion  of  the  total  disbursements  covered  by  the  Theoric  Fund. 
To  this  general  religious  fund  it  was  provided  by  law  that  the 
surplus  of  ordinary  revenue  should  be  paid  over,  after  all  the  cost 
of  the  peace  establishment  had  been  defrayed.     There  was  no 
appropriation    more  thoroughly   coming    home   to   the   common 
sentiment,  more  conducive  as  a  binding  force  to  the  unity  of  the 
city,  or  more  productive  of  satisfaction  to  each  individual  citizen. 

We  neither  know  the  amount  of  the  Theoric  Fund,  nor  of  the 
distributions  connected  with  it.  We  cannot  therefore  say  what 
proportion  it  formed  of  the  whole  peace-expenditure — itself  un- 
known also.  But  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  was  large.  To  be 
sparing  of  expenditure  in  manifestations  for  the   honour  of  the 


1  Among  the  many  passages  wbich 
illustrate  this  association  in  the  Greek 
mind,  between  the  idea  of  a  religious 
festival,  and  that  of  enjoyment — we 
may  take  the  expressions  of  Herodotus 
al)out  the  great  festival  at  Sparta  called 
Hyakinthia.  In  the  summer  of  479  B.C., 
the  Spartans  were  tardy  in  bringing 
out  their  military  force  for  the  defence 
of  Attica — being  engaged  in  that  fes- 
tivaL  O/  7^  Aa#tcSaifu{vioi  SfnaC6v  re 
T^r  x^pov  rovroWf  Koi  tnpi  ^r  'T<uciy$ia' 
Ttfpl  irKtitrrov  8*  ^yov  rk  rov 
9«ov  To^ir  ^Kffir  (Herod,  ix.  7).  Pre- 
sently the  Athenian  envoys  come  to 
Sparta  to  complain  of  the  delay  in  the 
following  lang^uage— 'TfMif  filw,  &  Acucc- 
BtufUriot,  ainoi  t^8c  fUyorrtt,  'T  a  k  (  k- 
$id  re  &7ffTff  ical  •waiC^'i'ty  Kara- 
wpMvrts  reirf  0Vfi|U(xovf. 

Here  the  expreaaiona  "to  fulfil  the 


requirements  of  the  god" — and  "to 
amuse  themselves  ** — are  used  in  de- 
scription  of  the  same  festival,  and  almost 
as  equivalents. 

'  Harpokration,   v.     ec»pt«c( 

dUytifity  EHfiovKos  els  r^y  Bvffiay,  Xya 
xdrrts  ioprd^wcif  koI  nrf^tls  rSy  iroAi- 
r&y  iixoAiirriTcu  ti*  iLtr64ytiay  rwy  lUivy 
.  .  .  .  "Oti  8i  oifK  i^rjy  rots  i,iro9itfiov<ri 
$€apiKhy  Xaft/lcCyctK,  'Ttrtpliris  MiiKuKty 
iy  Ty  Kat^  *\px*(fTpariZov. 

'  See  Demosth.  adv.  Leocharem,  p. 
1091,  1092;  Philipp.  iv.  p.  141.  Com- 
pare also  Schomann,  Antiq.  Jur.  Att. 
s.  69. 

^  See  the  directions  of  the  old  oracles 
quoted  by  Demostbends  cont.  Meidiam, 
p.  531.  lffrd»ai  itpaioty  Bpoftiip  X'^^^ 
ififnya  vdyraff  &c.  <m^aani^pu¥ 
i\wB4povs  icaX  9oi\ovs,  &g, 
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peace-eftta- 
Dllfthment 
WM  impo- 
verished or 
sacrificed  to 
tbe  TheOric 
expenditure. 


gods,  was  accounted  the  reverse  of  virtue  by  Greeks  generally ; 
No  other  and  the  Athenians  especially,  whose  eyes  were  every  day 
SrMhenian  Contemplating  the  glories  of  their  acropolis,  would  learii 
a  different  lesson  ;  moreover  magnificent  religious  display 
was  believed  to  conciliate  the  protection  and  favour  of 
the  gods.*  We  may  affirm,  however,  upon  the  strongest 
presumptions,  that  this  religious  expenditure  did  not 
absorb  any  funds  required  for  the  other  branches  of  a  peace  esta- 
blishment. Neither  naval,  nor  military,  nor  administrative  exi- 
gences, were  starved  in  order  to  augment  the  Theoric  surplus. 
Eubulus  was  distinguished  for  his  excellent  keeping  of  the  docks 
and  arsenals,  and  for  his  care  in  replacing  the  decayed  triremes  by 
new  ones.  And  after  all  the  wants  of  a  well-mounted  peace-esta- 
blishment were  satisfied,  no  Athenian  had  scruple  in  appropriating 
what  remained  under  the  conspiring  impulses  of  piety,  pleasure, 
and  social  brotherhood. 

It  is  true  that  the  Athenians  might  have  laid  up  that  surplus 
S**iuT"*^  annually  in  the  acropolis,  to  form  an  accumulating  war- 
might  have     fund.     Such  provision  had  been  made   half  a  century 

been  accu-         ,|,  ^  ^         f  -i  p 

"?i*™^"*  before,  under  the  full  energy  and  imperial  power  of 
Athens — when  she  had  a  larger  revenue,  with  numerous 
tribute-paying  allies — and  when  Perikles  presided  over 
lug  done  Bo.  her  couucils.  It  might  have  been  better  if  she  had  done 
something  of  the  same  kind  in  the  age  after  the  Peloponnesian 
war.  Perhaps  if  men,  like  Perikles,  or  even  like  Demosthenes, 
had  enjoyed  marked  ascendency,  she  would  have  been  advised 
and  prevailed  on  to  continue  such  a  precaution.  But  before  we 
can  measure  the  extent  of  improvidence  with  which  Athens  is  here 
fairly  chargeable,  we  ought  to  know  what  was  the  sum  thus 
expended  on  the  festivals.  What  amount  of  money  could  have 
been  stored  up  for  the  contingency  of  war,  even  if  all  the  festivals 
and  all  the  distributions  had  been  suppressed  ?  How  far  would  it 
have  been  possible,  in  any  other  case  than  that  of  obvious  preseift 
necessity,  to  carry  economy  into  the  festival-expenditure — truly 
denominated  by  Demades  the  cement  of  the  political  system^ — 
without  impairing  in  the  bosom  of  each  individual,  that  sentiment 


war-fund 
— how  far 
Athens  iB 
blamcable 
for  not  bav 


*  See  the  boast  of  Isokratds,  Orat.  iv. 
(Panegyr.)  s.  40;  Plato,  Alkibiad.  ii. 
p.  148.  Xenopbon  (Vectigal,  vi.  1),  in 
proposing  some  schemes  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  Athenian  revenue, 
Bets  forth  as  one  of  the  advantages,  that 
"the  religious  festivals   will  be  cele- 


brated then  with  still  greater  magnifi- 
cence than  they  are  now." 

^  Plutarch,  Quscstion.  Platonic,  p. 
1011.  i)s  fktyt  ArnAdHris,  K6Wap  hvo- 
fid^wv  rh  OfcopiKit  rod  troKirt^fiaros  (^er- 
roneously written  BtvpririKit), 
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of  communion,  religious,  social,  and  patriotic,  which  made  the 
Athenians  a  Gty,  and  not  a  simple  multiplication  of  units? 
These  are  points  on  which  we  ought  to  have  information,  before 
we  can  fairly  graduate  our  censure  upon  Athens  for  not  converting 
her  Theoric  Fund  into  an  accumulated  capital  to  meet  the  con- 
tingency of  war.  We  ought  also  to  ask,  as  matter  for  impartial 
comparison,  how  many  governments,  ancient  or  modern,  have 
ever  thought  it  requisite  to  lay  up  during  peace  a  stock  of  money 
available  for  war  ? 

The  Athenian  peace-establishment  maintained  more   ships   of 
war,  larger  docks,  and  better-stored  arsenals,  than  any  Attempt  of 
city  in  Greece,  besides  expending  forty  talents  annually  pro^rty-"*" 
upon  the  Horsemen  of  the  state,  and  doubtless  some-  ^^'a^of 
thing  farther  (though  we  know  not  how  much)  upon  the  il!,nh^^ 
other  descriptions  of  military  force.     All  this,  let  it  be  ob-  {£«  xheSS 
served,  and  the  Theoric  expenditure  besides,  was  defrayed  ^""^ 
without  direct  taxation,  which  was  reserved  for  the  extraordinary 
cost  incident  to  a  state  of  war,  and  was  held  to  be  sufficient  to 
meet   it,  without  any  accumulated   war-fund.      When   the   war 
against  Philip  became  serious,  the  proprietary  classes  at  Athens, 
those  included  in  the  schedule  of  assessment,  were  called  upon  to 
defray  the  expense  by  a  direct  tax,  from  which  they  had  been 
quite  fi"ee  in  time  of  peace.     They  tried  to  evade  this  burthen  by 
requiring  that  the  festival-fund  should  be  appropriated  instead ;  * 
thus  menacing  what  was  dearest  to  the  feelings  of  the  majority  of 
the    citizens.     The   ground  which  they   took  was  the   same   in 
principle,  as  if  the  proprietors  in  France  or  Belgium  claimed  to 
exempt  themselves  from  direct  taxation  for  the  cost  of  a  war,  by 
first  taking  either  all  or  half  of  the  annual  sum  voted  out  of  the 
budget  for  the  msuntenance  of  religion.^     We  may  judge  how 

>  According  to  the  author  of  the  I  logous  in  principle,  makes  against  the 
oration  against  Neaera,  the  law  did  Athenian  proprietors,  in  degree ;  for 
actiiallj  provide,  that  in  time  of  war,  |  even  in  time  of  peace  one  half  of  the 
t>ie  surplus  revenue  should  be  devoted  French  revenue  is  raised  by  direct 
to  warUke  purposes  —  K*\tv6yTwy  rwy  taxation.  Voltaire  observes  very  justly 
w6fiwWf  UroM  ir2xc/AOf  J,  tA  'ir€pi6yra  — **L' argent  que  le  public  employoit 
•)(aiiiJLara  r^f  8<0(ir^ir«wf  ffrpariwriKk  k  ces  spectacles  dtoit  un  argent  sacr^. 
cTkcu  (p.  1346).  But  it  seems  to  me 
that  this  must  be  a  misstatement,  got 
up  to  suit  the  speaker's  case.  If  the 
law  had  been  so,  ApoUodorus  would 
have  committed  no  illegality  in  his 
motion ;  moreover,  all  the  fencing  and 
mancBuvring  of  Demosthends  in  his  first 
and  third  Olynthiacs  would  have  been  rette"  (Voltaire,  Des  Divers  change- 
to  no  purpose.  mens  arrivds  U  I'Art  Tragique.   CEuvres, 


C'est  pourquoi  D^mosth^ne  emploie 
tant  de  circonspection  et  tant  de  d^ 
tours  pour  engager  les  Ath^niens  k 
employer  cet  argent  h  la  guerre  centre 
Philippe:  c'est  comme  si  on  entrepre- 
noit  en  Italic  de  soudoyer  des  troupes 
avec  le  trdsor  de  Notre  Dame  de  Lo- 


purpose. 
2  The  caae   here   put,  though   ana- 


torn.  65.  p.  73.  ed.  1832,  Paris). 
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strong  a  feeling  would  be  raised  among  the  Athenian  public 
generally,  by  the  proposal  of  impoverishing  the  festival  expenditure 
in  order  to  save  a  property-tax.  Doubtless,  after  the  proprietary 
class  had  borne  a  certain  burthen  of  direct  taxation,  their  com- 
plaints would  become  legitimate.  The  cost  of  the  festivals  could 
not  be  kept  up  undiminished,  under  severe  and  continued  pressure 
of  war.  As  a  second  and  subsidiary  resource,  it  would  become 
essential  to  apply  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  fund  in  alleviation  of 
the  burthens  of  the  war.  But  even  if  all  had  been  so  applied,  the 
fund  could  not  have  been  large  enough  to  dispense  with  the 
necessity  of  a  property-tax  besides. 

We  see  this  conflict  of  interests — between  direct  taxation  on  one 
side  and  the  festival-fund  on  the  other,  as  a  means  of 
paying  for  war  —  running  through  the  Demosthenic 
orations,  and  especially  marked  in  the  fourth  Philippic^ 
Unhappily  the  conflict  served  as  an  excuse  to  both 
parties,  for  throwing  the  blame  on  each  other,  and 
starving  the  war ;  as  well  as  for  giving  effect  to  the 
repugnance,  shared  by  both  rich  and  poor,  against 
personal  military  service  abroad.  Demosthenes  sides 
with  neither— tries  to  mediate  between  them — and  calls  for 
patriotic  sacrifice  from  both  alike.  Having  before  him  an  active 
and  living  enemy,  with  the  liberties  of  Greece  as  well  as  of 
Athens  at  stake — he  urges  every  species  of  sacrifice  at  once ; 
personal  service,  direct  tax-payments,  abnegation  of  the  festivals. 
Sometimes  the  one  demand  stands  most  prominent,  sometimes  the 
other ;  but  oftenest  of  all,  comes  his  appeal  for  personal  service. 
Under  such  military  necessities,  in  fact,  the  Theoric  expenditure 
became  mischievous,  not  merely  because  it  absorbed  the  public 
money,  but  also  because  it  chained  the  citizens  to  their  home  and 
disinclined  them  to  active  service  abroad.  The  great  charm  and 
body  of  sentiment  connected  with  the  festival,  essentially  connected 
as  it  was  with  presence  in  Attica,  operated  as  a  bane;  at  an 
exigency  when  one-third  or  one-fourth  of  the  citizens  ought  to 
have  been  doing  hard  duty  as  soldiers  on  the  coasts  of  Macedonia 
or  Thrace,  against  an  enemy  who  never  slept  Unfartunately  for 
the  Athenians,  they  could  not  be  convinced,  by  all  the  patriotic 
eloquence  of  Demosthenes,  that  the  festivals  which  fed  their  piety 


Oonfllct  of 
these  two 
feetingi  at 
Athens. 
Demosthe- 
nfis  tries  to 
mediate  be- 
tween them 
—calls  for 
•aciiflces 
flrumalU 
especially 
personal 
military 
■ervlce. 


*  DemoBth.  Philipp.  iv.  p.  141-143; 
De  Republicd  Ordinandi,  p.  167.  Whe- 
ther these  two  orations  were  actually 
delivered  in  their  present  form  may 


perhaps  be  doubted.  But  I  allude  to 
them  with  confidence  as  Demosthenic 
compositions ;  put  together  out  of  De- 
mosthenic fragments  and  thoughts. 
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and  brightened  their  home-existence  during  peace,  were  unmain- 
tainable during  such  a  war,  and  must  be  renounced  for  a  time,  if 
the  liberty  and  security  of  Athens  were  to  be  preserved.  The 
same  want  of  energy  which  made  them  shrink  from  the  hardship 
of  personal  service,  also  rendered  them  indisposed  to  so  great  a 
sacrifice  as  that  of  their  festivals ;  nor  indeed  would  it  have 
availed  them  to  spare  all  the  cost  of  their  festivals  had  their 
remissness  as  soldiers  still  continued.  Nothing  less  could  have 
saved  them,  than  simultaneous  compliance  with  all  the  three 
requisitions  urged  by  Demosthenes  in  350  b  g.  ;  which  compliance 
ultimately  came,  but  came  too  late,  in  339-338  b.c. 


APPENDIX. 

ON  THE  ORDER  OF  THE  OLYNTHIAC  ORATIONS  OF  DEMOSTHEN£s. 

Rbspectino  the  true  chronological  order  of  these  three  harangues,  dissentient 
opinions  have  been  transmitted  from  ancient  times,  and  still  continue  among 
modem  critics. 

Dionysius  of  Halikamassus  cites  the  three  speeches  by  their  initial  words,  but 
places  them  in  a  different  chronological  order  fromthat  in  which  they  stand  edited. 
He  gives  the  second  as  being  first  in  the  series ;  the  third,  as  second ;  and  the 
first  as  third. 

It  win  be  understood  that  I  always  speak  of  and  describe  these  speeches  by  the 

order  in  which  they  stand  edited ;  though,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  that  order  is  not 

the  true  one. 

EditedOrder I.         U.        III. 

Order  of  DkmysiaB       U.       III.  I. 

The  greater  number  of  modem  critics  defend  the  edited  order ;  the  main  argu- 
ments for  which  have  been  ably  stated  in  a  dissertation  published  by  Petrenz  in 
1833.  Dindorf,  in  his  edition  of  Demosthen^,  places  this  Dissertation  in  front  of 
bis  notes  to  the  Olynthiacs ;  affirming  that  it  is  conclusive,  and  sets  the  question 
at  rest.  Bohnecke  also  (Forschungen,  p.  151),  treats  the  question  as  no  longer 
open  to  doubt. 

On  the  other  hand,  Flathe  (Geschichte  Makedoniens,  p.  183-187)  expresses 
himself  with  equal  confidence  in  favour  of  the  order  stated  by  Dionysius.  A 
much  higher  authority.  Dr.  Thirlwall,  agrees  in  the  same  opinion  ;  though  with 
less  confidence,  and  with  a  juster  appreciation  of  our  inadequate  means  for  settling 
the  question.  See  the  Appendix  iii.  to  the  fifth  volume  of  his  History  of  Greece, 
p.  512. 

Though  I  have  not  come  to  the  same  conclusion  as  Dr.  Thirlwall,  I  agree  with 
him,  that  unqualified  confidence,  in  any  conclusion  as  to  the  order  of  these 
harangues,  is  unsuitable  and  not  warranted  by  the  amount  of  evidence.  We  have 
nothing  to  proceed  upon  except  the  internal  evidence  of  the  speeches,  taken  in 
ooiyunotion  with  the  contemporaneous  history ;  of  which  we  know  little  or  no- 
thing from  informAiion  in  detail. 
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On  the  best  judgement  that  I  can  form,  I  cannot  adopt  wholly  either  the  edited 
order  or  that  of  Dionysius,  though  agreeing  in  part  with  both.  I  concur  with 
DionyaiuB  and  Dr.  Thirlwall  in  placing  the  second  Olynthiac  first  of  the  three.  I 
concur  with  the  edited  order  in  placing  the  third  last.  I  observe,  in  Dr.  Thirl- 
wairs  Appendix,  that  this  arrangement  has  been  vindicated  in  a  Dissertation  by 
Stueve.  I  have  not  seen  this  Dissertation ;  and  my  own  conclusion  was  deduced 
—even  before  I  knew  that  it  had  ever  been  advocated  elsewhere — only  from  an 
attentive  study  of  the  speeches. 

EdltedOrder L        U.        HI. 

Order  of  Dlouysiufl        IL      UL  I. 

Order  of  Stueve  (which  I  think  the  most  probable)       ....        II.         I.         lU. 

To  consider  first  the  proper  place  of  the  second  Olynthiac  (I  mean  that  which 
stands  second  in  the  edited  order). 

The  most  remarkable  characteristic  of  this  oration  is,  that  scarcely  anything  is 
said  in  it  about  Olynthus.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  Philippic  rather  than  an  Olynthiac.  This 
characteristic  is  not  merely  admitted,  but  strongly  put  forward,  by  Petrenz,  p.  1 1 
— "  Quid  !  quod  ipsorum  Olynthiorum  hac  quidem  in  caus&  tantum  uno  loco  facta 
mentio  est— ut  uno  illo  versiculo  sublato,  vix  ex  ipsA  oratione,  quA  in  caus&  easet 
habita,  certis  rationibus  evinci  posset."  How  are  we  to  explain  the  absence  of  all 
reference  to  Olynthus  T  According  to  Petrenz,  it  is  because  the  orator  had  already, 
in  his  former  harangue,  said  all  that  could  be  necessary  in  respect  to  the  wants  of 
Olynthus,  and  the  necessity  of  upholding  that  city  even  for  the  safety  of  Athens  ; 
he  might  now  therefore  calculate  that  his  first  discourse  remained  impressed  on 
his  countrymen,  and  that  nil  that  was  required  was,  to  combat  the  extraordinary 
fear  of  Philip  which  hindered  them  from  giving  effect  to  a  resolution  already  taken 
to  assist  the  Olynthians. 

In  this  hypothesis  I  am  unable  to  acquiesce.  It  may  appear  natural  to  a  reader 
of  Demosthends,  who  passes  from  the  first  printed  discourse  to  the  second 
without  any  intervening  time  to  foi^t  what  he  has  just  read.  But  it  will  hardly 
fit  the  case  of  a  real  speaker  in  busy  Athens.  Neither  Demosthends  in  the 
fluctuating  Athenian  assembly — nor  even  any  orator  in  the  more  fixed  English 
Parliament  or  American  Congress  —  could  be  rash  enough  to  calculate  that  a 
discourse  delivered  some  time  before  had  remained  engraven  on  the  minds  of  his 
audience.  If  Demosthends  had  previously  addressed  the  Athenians  with  so 
strong  a  conviction  of  the  distress  of  Olynthus,  and  of  the  motives  for  Athens 
to  assist  Olynthus,  as  is  embodied  in  the  first  discourse — if  his  speech,  however 
well  I'eceived,  was  not  acted  upon,  so  that  in  the  course  of  a  certain  time  he 
had  to  address  them  again  for  the  same  purpose— I  cannot  believe  that  he  would 
allude  to  Olynthus  only  once  by  the  by,  and  that  he  would  merely  dilate  upon 
the  general  chances  and  conditions  of  the  war  between  Athens  and  Philip. 
However  well  calculated  the  second  Olynthiac  may  be  '*  ad  concitandos  exacer- 
bandosque  civium  animos  "  (to  use  the  words  of  Petrenz),  it  is  not  peculiarly  cal- 
culated to  procure  aid  to  Olynthus.  If  the  orator  had  failed  to  procure  such 
aid  by  a  discourse  like  the  first  Olynthiac,  he  would  never  resort  to  a  discourse 
like  the  second  Olynthiac  to  make  good  the  deficiency  ;  he  would  repeat  anew, 
and  more  impressively  than  before,  the  danger  of  Olynthus,  and  the  danger  to 
Athens  herself  if  she  suffered  Olynthus  to  fall.  This  would  be  the  way  to 
accomplish  his  object,  and  at  the  same  time  to  combat  the  fear  of  Philip  in  the 
minds  of  the  Athenians. 

According  to  my  view  of  the  subject,  the  omission  (or  mere  single  passing 
notice)  of  Olynthus  clearly  shows  that  the  wants  of  that  city,  and  the  urgency  of 
assisting  it,  were  not  the  main  drift  of  Demosthends  in  the  second  Olynthiac.  His 
main  drift  is,  to  encourage  and  stimulate  his  countrymen  in  their  genend  war 
against  Philip ;  taking  in,  thankfuUy,  the  new  ally  Olynthus,  whom  they  have 
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jiut  acquired — but  taking  her  in  only  as  a  valuable  auxiliary  (iy  irpoo-B^KTis  fi^pti), 
to  cooperate  with  Athens  against  Philip  as  well  as  to  receive  aid  from  Athens — not 
presenting  her  either  as  peculiarly  needing  succour,  or  as  likely,  if  allowed  to 
perish,  to  expose  the  vitals  of  Athens. 

Now  a  speech  of  this  character  is  what  I  cannot  satisfactorily  explain,  as  follow- 
ing after  the  totally  different  spirit  of  the  first  Olynthiac  ;  but  it  is  natural  and 
explicable,  if  we  suppose  it  to  precede  the  first  Olynthiac.  Olynthus  does  not 
approach  Athens  at  first  in  forma  pauperis,  as  if  she  were  in  danger  and  requiring 
aid  against  an  overwhelming  enemy.  She  presents  herself  as  an  equal,  ofiering  to 
cooperate  against  a  common  enemy,  and  tendering  an  alliance  which  the  Athenians 
had  hitherto  sought  in  vain.  She  will  of  course  want  aid — but  she  can  give  co- 
operation of  equal  value.  Demosthenes  advises  to  assist  her — this  comes  o 
course,  when  her  alliance  is  accepted:— but  he  dwells  more  forcibly  upon  the 
value  of  what  she  will  give  to  the  Athenians,  in  the  way  of  cooperation  against 
Philip.  Nay,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  territorial  vicinity  of  Olynthus  to  Philip 
is  exhibited,  not  as  a  {leril  to  A«r  which  the  Athenians  must  assist  her  in  averting,  but 
as  a  godsend  to  enable  them  the  better  to  attack  Philip  in  conjunction  with  her. 
Moreover  Olynthus  is  represented,  not  as  apprehending  any  danger  from  Philip's 
arms,  but  as  having  rec^itly  discovered  how  dangerous  it  is  to  be  in  alliance  with 
him.  Let  us  thank  the  gods  (says  Demosthente  at  the  opening  of  the  second  Olyn- 
thiac)— T^  robs  woXtfi'fiiroyras  ^tXlinr^  yeyty^trBcu  koX  x^P^^  Sfiopoy  koX  hivofiiy 
riwa  K€KTrifi*vovSf  koI  rh  ii^yitrrov  awdirruyf  riiy  inr^p  rod  -woXifkov  yy^firiy  roia^miy 
jfxov^Af,  &<rrt  rhs  irphs  fKuyoy  StoAAayckf,  irp&rov  ftXy  kiriffrovs,  cTra  r^$  iavrSiv 
irarplBos  void^uv  ky^roffiv  ttyoLf  9oufioyi<f  rivi  koI  dc(f  -KoyrdTrouriy  (oiKty  tiftpytaiif 

(p.  18). 

The  general  tenor  of  the  second  Olynthiac  is  in  harmony  with  this  opening. 
Demosthen^  looks  forward  to  a  vigorous  aggressive  war  carried  on  by  Athens 
and  Olynkhus  jointly  against  Philip,  and  he  enters  at  laige  into  the  general  chances 
of  such  war,  noticing  the  vulnerable  as  well  as  the  odious  points  of  Philip,  and 
striving  (as  Petrenz  justly  remarks)  to  "  excite  and  exasperate  the  minds  of  the 
citizens/' 

Such  is  the  first  bright  promise  of  the  Olynthian  alliance  with  Athens.  But 
Athens,  as  usual,  makes  no  exertions ;  leaving  the  Olynthians  and  Chalkidians  to 
contend  against  Philip  by  themselves.  It  is  presently  found  that  he  gains  advan- 
tages over  them ;  bad  news  come  from  Thrace,  and  probably  complaining  envoys 
to  announce  them.  It  is  then  that  Demosthen^  delivers  bis  first  Olynthiac,  so 
much  more  urgent  in  its  tone  respecting  Olynthus.  The  main  topic  is  now — 
*'  Protect  the  Olynthians;  save  their  confederate  cities;  think  what  will  happen 
if  they  are  ruined ;  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  Philip  in  that  case  from  marching 
into  Attica."  The  views  of  Demosthen^  have  changed  from  the  offensive  to  the 
defensive. 

I  cannot  but  think,  therefore,  that  all  the  internal  evidence  of  the  Olynthiacs 
indicates  the  second  as  prior  in  point  of  time  both  to  the  first  and  to  the  third. 
Stueve  (as  cited  by  Dr.  Thirl  wall)  mentions  another  reason  tending  to  the  same 
conclusion.  Nothing  is  said  in  the  second  Olynthiac  about  meddling  ^ith  the 
The6ric  Fund;  whereas,  in  the  first,  that  subject  is  distinctly  adverted  to— and  in 
the  third,  forcibly  and  repeatedly  pressed,  though  with  sufficient  artifice  to  save 
the  illegality.  This  is  difficult  to  explain,  assuming  the  second  to  be  posterior  to 
the  first ;  but  noway  difficult,  if  we  suppose  the  second  to  be  the  earliest  of  the 
three,  and  to  be  delivered  with  the  purpose  which  I  have  pointed  out. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  manner  of  handling  the  The6ric  Fund  in  the  third 
oration,  as  compared  with  the  first,  is  one  strong  reason  for  believing  (as  Petrenz 
justly  contends)  that  the  third  is  posterior  to  the  first— and  not  prior,  as  Dionysius 
places  it. 
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As  to  the  third  Olynthiac,  its  drift  and  purpose  appear  to  me  correctly  stated  ia 
the  argument  prefixed  by  libanius.  It  was  delivered  after  Athens  had  sent  some 
succour  to  Olynthus,  whereas  both  the  first  and  the  second  were  spoken  before 
anything  at  all  had  yet  been  done.  I  think  there  is  good  ground  for  following 
Libanius  (as  Petrenz  and  others  do)  in  his  statement  that  the  third  oration  recog- 
nises Athens  as  having  done  something,  which  the  two  first  do  not ;  though  Dr. 
Thirlwall  (p.  509)  agrees  with  Jacobs  in  doubting  such  a  distinction.  The  suc- 
cesses of  mercenaries,  reported  at  Athens  (p.  38),  must  surely  have  been  successes 
of  mercenaries  commissioned  by  her ;  and  the  triumphant  hopes  noticed  by 
Demoethen^  as  actually  prevalent,  are  most  naturally  explained  by  supposing 
such  news  to  have  arrived.  Demosthente  says  no  more  than  he  can  help  about 
the  success  actually  gained,  because  he  thinks  it  of  no  serious  importance.  He 
wishes  to  set  before  the  people,  as  a  corrective  to  the  undue  confidence  prevalent, 
that  all  the  real  danger  yet  remained  to  be  dealt  with. 

Though  Athens  had  done  something,  she  had  done  little — sent  no  citizens — pro- 
Tided  no  pay.  This  Demosthenes  urges  her  to  do  without  delay,  and  dwells  upon 
the  The6ric  Fund  as  one  means  of  obtaining  money  along  with  personal  service* 
Dr.  Thirlwall  indeed  aigues  that  the  first  Olynthiac  is  more  urgent  than  the  thii*d, 
in  setting  forth  the  crisis ;  from  whence  he  infers  that  it  is  posterior  in  time.  His 
argument  is  partly  founded  upon  a  sentence  near  the  beginning  of  the  first  Olyn- 
thiac, wherein  the  safety  of  Athau  herself  is  mentioned  as  involved— tmt  wpay/idrttw 
ifjuw  abrots  iun-tXifwrdiiv  iarXv,  cTxcp  ihrip  trtn^ita  abrmv  ^porrl(rrt  :  upon  which 
I  may  remark,  that  the  reading  abr&^la  not  universally  admitted.  Dindorf  in 
his  edition  reads  air  Aw,  referring  it  to  wpayfAdretw  :  and  stating  in  his  note  that 
air&y  \a  the  reading  of  the  vulgate,  first  changed  by  Reiske  into  abr&y  on  the 
authority  of  the  Codex  Bavaricus.  But  even  if  we  grant  that  tbe  first  Olynthiac 
depicts  the  crisis  as  mora  dangerous  and  uigent  than  the  third,  we  cannot  infer  that 
the  first  is  posterior  to  the  third.  The  third  was  delivered  immediately  After  news 
received  of  success  near  Olynthus ;  Olynthian  afiairs  did  really  prosper  for  the 
moment  and  to  a  certain  extent — though  the  amount  of  prosperity  was  greatly 
exaggerated  by  the  public.  Demosthends  sets  himself  to  combat  this  exaggera- 
tion ;  he  passes  as  lightly  as  he  can  over  the  recent  good  news,  but  he  cannot 
avoid  allowing  something  for  them,  and  throwing  the  danger  of  Olynthus  a  little 
back  into  more  distant  contingency.  At  the  same  time  he  states  it  in  the  strongest 
manner,  both  section  2  and  sections  9,  10. 

Without  being  insensible,  therefore,  to  the  fallibility  of  all  opinions  foundftd 
upon  such  imperfect  evidence,  I  think  that  tbe  true  chronological  order  of  the 
Olyntbiacs  is  that  proposed  by  Stueve,  II.  I.  III.  With  Dionysius  I  agree  so  far 
as  to  put  the  second  Olynthiac  first ;  and  with  the  bonunon  order  in  putting  the 
third  Olynthiac  last. 
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CHAPTER  LXXXIX. 


FROM  THE  OAPTUEE  OF  0LYNTHU8  TO  THE  TERMINATION 

OF  THE  SACRED  WAR  BY  PHILIP. 

It  was  during  the  eariy  spring  of  347  b.c,  as  far  as  we  can  make 
out,   that  Olynthus,  alter  having  previously  seen  the  sufferingB 
thirty  Chalkidic  cities  conquered,  underwent  herself  the  oi^*hians 
like  fate  from  the  arms  of  Philip.     Exile  and  poverty  JfdiS*^ 
became  the  lot  of  such  Olynthians  'and  Chalkidians  as  fcg^IlJffi"'* 
could  make  their  escape  ;  while  the  greater  number  of  ^*"p- 
both  sexes  were  sold  into  slavery.     A  few  painful  traces  present 
themselves  of  the  diversities  of  suffering  which  befel  these  unhappy 
victims.     Atrestidas,  an  Arcadian  who  had  probably  served  in  the 
Macedonian  army,  received  from  Philip  a  grant  of  thirty  Olynthian 
slaves,  chiefly  women  and  children,  who  were  seen  following  him 
in  a  string,  as  he  travelled  homeward  through  the  Grecian  cities. 
Many  young  Olynthian  women  were  bought  for  the  purpose  of 
having  their  persons  turned  to  account  by  their  new  proprietors 
Of  these  purchasers,  one,  an  Athenian  citizen  who  had  exposed  his 
new  purchase  at  Athens,  was  tried  and  condemned  for  the  pro- 
ceeding by  the  Dikastery.^      Other  anecdotes   come   before   us, 
inaccurate  probably  as  to  names  and  details,'  yet  illustrating  the 
general  hardships  brought  upon  this  once  free  Chalkidic  popula- 
tion. 

Meanwhile  the  victor  Philip  was  at  the  maximum  of  his  glory. 
In  commemoration  of  his  conquests,  he  celebrated  a  splendid 
festival  to  the  Olympian  Zeus  in  Macedonia,  with   unbounded 


'  Deioarchua  cont.  Demosth.  p.  93; 
Demoeth.  FaIb.  Leg.  p.  439,  440.  De- 
mosthends  aaaerts  also  that  Olynthian 
women  were  given  as  a  present  by 
Philip  to  Philokrat^s  (p.  386-440). 
The  outrage  which  he  imputes  (p.  401) 
to  JSschin^  and  Phrynon  in  Mace- 
donia, against  the  Olynthian  woman — 
is  not  to  be  reoeived  as  a  fact,  since  it 
is  indignantly  denied  by  .Sschinds  (Fals. 
Leg.  ioit.  and  p.  48).  Yet  it  is  pro- 
bably but  too  faitlifiU  a  picture  of  real 
deecfs,  committed  by  others,  if  not  by 


,£schind8. 

*  The  story  of  the  old  man  of  Olyn- 
thus (Seneca,  Controv.  v.  10)  bought  by 
Parrhasius  the  painter  and  tortured  in 
order  to  form  a  subject  for  a  painting 
of  the  suffering  Prometheus— is  more 
than  doubtful;  since  Parrhasius, already 
in  high  repute  as  a  painter  before  400 
B.C.  (see  Xenoph.  Mem.  iii.  10),  can 
hardly  have  been  still  flourishing  in 
347  B.C.  It  discloses,  however,  at  least, 
one  of  the  many  forms  of  slave-suffering 
occasionally  realized. 
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hospitality,  and  prizes  of  every  sort,  for  matches  and  exhibitions, 
both  gymnastic  and  poetical  His  donations  were  munificent,  as  well 
to  the  Grecian  and  Macedonian  officers  who  had  served  him,  as  to 
the  eminent  poets  or  actors  who  pleased  his  taste.  Satyrus  the  comic 
actor,  refusing  all  presents  for  himself,  asked  and  obtained  from 
him  the  release  of  two  young  women  taken  in  Olynthus,  daughters 
of  his  friend  the  Pydnaean  ApoUophanes,  who  had  been  one  of  the 
persons  concerned  in  the  death  of  Philip's  elder  brother  Alexander. 
Satyrus  announced  his  intention  not  only  of  ensuring  freedom  to 
these  young  women,  but  likewise  of  providing  portions  for  them 
and  giving  them  out  in  marriage.^  Philip  also  found  at  Olynthus 
his  two  exiled  half-brothers,  who  had  served  as  pretexts  for  the  war 
— and  put  both  of  them  to  death.* 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  Athens  had  sent  to  Olynthus 
more  than  one  considerable  reinforcement,  especially 
during  the  last  year  of  the  war.  Though  we  are  ignorant 
what  these  expeditions  achieved,  or  even  how  much  was 
their  exact  force,  we  find  reason  to  suspect  that  they  were 
employed  by  Chares  and  other  generals  to  no  good 
purpose.  The  opponents  of  Chares  accused  him,  as  well 
as  Deiares  and  other  mercenary  chiefs,  of  having  wasted  the  naval 
and  military  strength  of  the  city  in  idle  enterprises  or  rapacious 
extortions  upon  the  traders  of  the  -^gean.  They  summed  up 
1500  talents  and  150  triremes  thus  lost  to  Athens,  besides  wide- 
spread odium  incurred  among  the  islanders  by  the  unjust  contribu- 
tions levied  upon  them  to  enrich  the  general.^  In  addition  to  this 
disgraceful  ill-success,  came  now  the  fearful  ruin  in  Olynthus  and 
Chalkidike,  and  the  great  aggrandisement  of  their  enemy  Philip. 
The  loss  of  Olynthus,  with  the  miserable  captivity  of  its  population, 
would  have  been  sufficient  of  themselves  to  excite  powerful  senti- 
ment among  the  Athenians.  But  there  was  a  farther  circumstance 
which  came  yet  more  home  to  their  feelings.  Many  of  their  own 
citizens  were  serving  in  Olynthus  as  an  auxiliary  garrison,  and  had 
now  become  captives  along  with  the  rest*  No  such  calamity  as 
this  had  befallen  Athens  for  a  century  past,  since  the  defeat  of 
Tolmides  at  Koroneia  in  B(£otia.  The  whole  Athenian  people, 
and  especially  the  relations  of  the  captives,  were  full  of  agitation 
and  anxiety,  increased  by  alarming  news  from  other  quarters.  The 
conquest  threatened  the  security  of  all  the  Athenian  possessions  in 


Effect  pro'^ 
diiced  at 
Alhens  by 
tbe  capture 
of  Olynthns 
— <«pecially 
by  toe 
number  of 
Atbeniaa 
captives 
tiJEeninlL 


>  DemoBth.  Fals.   Leg.  p.  384-401 ; 
Diodor.  xvi.  55. 
3  juAtin,  Tiii.  3. 


'  JEachm^B,  Fals.  Leg.  p,  37.  c.  24, 
*  ui^schinSs,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  30. 
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Lemnos,  Imbros,  and  the  Chersonese.  This  last  peninsula,  especially, 
was  altogether  unprotected  against  Philip,  who  was  even  reported  to 
be  on  his  march  thither ;  insomuch  that  the  Athenian  settlers  within 
it  began  to  forsake  their  properties  and  transfer  their  families 
to  Athens.  Amidst  the  grief  and  apprehension  which  disturbed 
the  Athenian  mind,  many  special  assemblies  were  held  to  discuss 
suitable  remedies.  What  was  done,  we  are  not  exactly  informed. 
But  it  seems  that  no  one  knew  where  the  general  Chares  with  his 
armament  was ;  so  that  it  became  necessary  even  for  his  friends  in 
the  assembly  to  echo  the  strong  expressions  of  displeasure  among  the 
people,  and  to  send  a  light  vessel  immediately  in  search  of  him.^ 

The  gravity  of  the  crisis  forced  even  Eubulus,  and  others  among 
the  statesmen  hitherto  languid  in  the  war,  to  hold  a  more  Enei^tic 
energetic   language  than  before   against  Philip.      De-  Euguuf/^ 
nouncing  him  now  as  the  common  enemy  of  Greece,*  ;i^nlt^* 
they  proposed  missions  into  Peloponnesus  and  elsewhere  ^^"'p- 
for  the  purpose  of  animating  the  Grecian  states  into  confederacy 
against   him.      iEschines  assisted   strenuously  in   procuring   the 
adoption  of  this  proposition,  and  was  himself  named  as  one  of  the 
envoys  into  Peloponnesus.^ 

This  able  orator,  immortalised  as  the  rival  of  Demosthenes,  has 
come   before   us  hitherto   only  as  a  soldier  in  various  , 
Athenian  expeditions — to  Phlius  in  Peloponnesus  (368) —  importance 

'  of  il!i8cbin^. 

to  the  battle  of  Mantineia  (362) — and  to  Euboea  under 
Phokion  (349  b.c.)  ;  in  which  last  he  had  earned  the  favourable 
notice  of  the  general,  and  had  been  sent  to  Athens  with  the  news 
of  the  victory  at  Tamynae.  ^Eschines  was  about  six  years  older 
than  Demosthenes,  but  born  in  a  much  humbler  and  poorer  station. 
His  father  Atrometus  taught  to  boys  the  elements  of  letters  ;  his 
mother  Glaukothea  made  a  living  by  presiding  over  certain 
religious  assemblies  and  rites  of  initiation,  intended  chiefly  for  poor 
communicants ;  the  boy  iEschines  assisting  both  one  and  the 
other  in  a  menial  capacity.  Such  at  least  is  the  statement  which 
comes  to  us,  enriched  with  various  degrading  details,  on  the 
doubtful  authority  of  his  rival  Demosthenes ;  *  who  also  aflSrms, 
what  we  may  accept  as  generally  true,  that  ^schines  had  passed 
his  early  manhood  partly  as  an  actor,  partly  as  a  scribe  or  reader 

»  JSschinds,  Fala.  Leg.  p.  37.  *  Demosthente    affirms    this  at  two 

«  Demosth.  Fala.  Leg.  p.  434.     koI  4y  distinct  times— Fals.  Leg.  p.  415-431; 

fiiy  ry    84/Ay    Karripw    (you   Eubulus)  De  Coron4,  p.  313. 

^tXi'nrtf,  K(d  jcotA  r&y  irai9ay  AfAtnttf  ij  Stechow    (Vita   ^schinis,    p.    1-10) 

fi^y  kiroKuKivai  *i\iinrop  &y  ^^KtaBaty  brings  together  the  little  which  can  be 

^.  made  out  respecting  ^sohinds. 
'  Demosth.  FaU.  Leg.  p.  438,  439. 
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to  the  oflScial  boards.  For  both  functions  he  possessed  some 
natural  advantages — an  athletic  frame,  a  powerful  voice,  a  ready 
flow  of  unpremeditated  speech.  After  some  years  passed  as 
scribe,  in  which  he  made  himself  useful  to  Eubulus  and  others,  he 
was  chosen  public  scribe  to  the  assembly — acquired  familiarity 
with  the  administrative  and  parliamentary  business  of  the  city — and 
thus  elevated  himself  by  degrees  to  influence  as  a  speaker.  In  rhe- 
torical power,  he  seems  to  have  been  surpassed  only  by  Demosthenes.* 

As  envoy  of  Athens  despatched  under  the  motion  of  Eubulus, 
^  3^^  -^schines  proceeded  into  Peloponnesus  in  the  spring 
Aischinfts  of  347 ;  others  being  sent  at  the  same  time  to  other 
Athew  to*  Grecian  cities.  Among  other  places,  he  visited  Megalo- 
^"^"^  polls,  where  he  was  heard  before  the  Arcadian  collective 
assembly  called  the  Ten  Thousand.  He  addressed  them  in  a 
strain  of  animated  exhortation,  adjuring  them  to  combine  with 
Athens  for  the  defence  of  the  liberties  of  Greece  against  Philip, 
and  inveighing  strenuously  against  those  traitors  who,  in  Arcadia 
as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  sold  themselves  to  the 
aggressor  and  paralysed  all  resistance.  He  encountered  however 
much  opposition  from  a  speaker  named  Hieronymus,  who  espoused 
the  interest  of  Philip  in  the  assembly  :  and  though  he  professed  to 
bring  back  some  flattering  hopes,  it  is  certain  that  neither  in 
Arcadia,  nor  elsewhere  in  Peloponnesus,  was  his  influence  of  any 
real  eflicacy.*  The  strongest  feeling  among  the  Arcadians  was 
fear  and  dislike  of  Sparta,  which  rendered  them  in  the  main 
indifferent,  if  not  favourable,  to  the  Macedonian  successes.  In 
returning  from  Arcadia  to  Athens,  ^schines  met  the  Arcadian 
Atrestidas,  with  the  unhappy  troop  of  Olynthian  slaves  following ; 
a  sight  which  so  deeply  affected  the  Athenian  orator,  that  he 
dwelt  upon  it  afterwards  in  his  speech  before  the  assembly  with 
indignant  sympathy  ;  deploring  the  sad  effects  of  Grecian  dissen- 
sion, and  the  ruin  produced  by  Philip's  combined  employment  of 
arms  and  corruption. 

-^schines  returned  probably  about  the  middle  of  the  summer  of 
incwasiog  347  B.C.  Other  envoys,  sent  to  more  distant  cities,  re- 
eS^OTd  raained  out  longer ;  some  indeed  even  until  the  ensuing 
pSw  Ir  winter.  Though  it  appears  that  some  envoys  from  other 
Athens.        citics  wcre  induced  in  return  to  visit  Athens,  yet  no 

^  Dionys.  Hal.  De  Adm.  Yi  Dicend. 
Demosth.  p.  1063 ;  Cicero,  Orator,  c. 
9,  29. 

«  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  344-438; 
.^schin.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  38.    The  conduct 


of  ^schindii  at  this  juncture  is  much 
the  same,  as  described  by  his  rival,  and 
as  admitted  by  himself.  It  was  in 
truth  among  the  most  honourable  epochs 
of  his  life. 
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nocere  or  hearty  cooperation  against  Philip  could  be  obtained  in 
any  part  of  Greece.  While  Philip,  in  the  fulness  of  triumph,  was 
celel»ating  his  magnificent  Olympic  festival  in  Macedonia,  the 
Athenians  were  disheartened  by  finding  that  they  could  expect 
little  support  from  independent  Greeks,  and  were  left  to  act  only 
with  their  own  narrow  synod  of  allies.  Hence  Eubulus  and 
iEschines  became  earnest  partisans  of  peace,  and  Demosthenes 
also  aeems  to  have  been  driven  by  the  general  despondency  into 
a  willingness  to  negotiate.  The  two  orators,  though  they  after- 
wards became  bitter  rivals,  were  at  this  juncture  not  very  dis- 
cordant in  sentiment.  On  the  other  hand,  the  philippising  speakers 
at  Athens  held  a  bolder  tone  than  ever.  As  Philip  found  his 
ports  greatly  blocked  up  by  the  Athenian  cruisers,  he  was  likely 
to  profit  by  his  existing  ascendency  for  the  purpose  of  strengthen- 
ing his  naval  equipments.  Now  there  was  no  place  so  abundantly 
supplied  as  Athens,  with  marine  stores  and  muniments  for  armed 
ships.  Probably  there  were  agents  or  speculators  taking  measures 
to  supply  Philip  with  these  articles,  and  it  was  against  them  that  a 
decree  of  the  assembly  was  now  directed,  adopted  on  the  motion  of 
a  senator  named  Timarchus — ^to  punish  with  death  all  who  should 
export  from  Athens  to  Philip  either  arms  or  stores  for  ships  of 
war.*     This  severe  decree,  however,  was  passed  at  the  same  time 


1  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  433.  This 
decree  must  have  been  proposed  by 
Timarchus  either  towards  the  close  of 
Olymp.  108,  1  —  or  towards  the  be- 
ginniog  of  the  foUowiug  year  Olymp. 
]  u8,  '2 ;  that  is,  not  long  before,  or  not 
long  fliter,  Midsummer  347  B.C.  But 
which  of  these  two  dates  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred, is  matter  of  controTersy.  Franke 
(Prolegom.  ad  iEschin.  cont.  Timar- 
chum,  p.  xxxYiii.>xli.)  thinks  that  Ti- 
marchus was  senator  in  Olymp.  108,  1 
— and  proposed  the  decree  then  ;  he 
supposes  the  oration  of  JEschin^  to 
have  been  delivered  in  the  beginning 
of  Olymp.  108,  3  —  and  that  the  ex- 
pression (p.  11)  announcing  Timarchus 
as  having  been  senator  "the  year  be- 
fore" (Wpvo-cr),  is  to  be  construed 
looeely  as  signifying  "  the  year  but  one 
before." 

Mr.  Clinton,  Boeckh,  and  Wester- 
mann,  suppose  the  oration  of  .^schinds 
against  Timarchus  to  have  been  de- 
livered in  Olymp.  108, 4 — not  in  Olymp. 
108,  3.  On  that  supposition,  if  we 
take  the  word  ir4fwuf  in  its  usual 
•ense,  Timarchus  was  senator  in  108,  3. 


Now  it  is  certain  that  he  did  not  pro- 
pose the  decree  forbidding  the  export 
of  naval  stores  to  Philip,  at  a  date  so 
late  as  108,  3;  because  the  peace  with 
Philip  was  concluded  in  Elaphebolion 
Olymp.  108,  2  (March  346  B.C.).  But 
the  supposition  might  be  admissible, 
that  Timarchus  was  senator  in  two 
different  years— both  in  Olymp.  108,  1, 
and  in  Olymp.  108,  3  (not  in  two  con<* 
secutive  years).  In  that  case,  the  sena* 
torial  year  of  Timarchus,  to  which 
^schinds  alludes  (cont.  Timarch.  p.  11) 
would  be  Olymp.  108,  3;  while  the 
other  senatorial  year  in  which  Timarchus 
moved  the  decree  prohibiting  export, 
would  be  Olymp.  108,  1. 

Nevertheless,  I  agree  with  the  views 
of  Bohnecke  (Forschungen,  p.  294), 
who  thinks  that  the  oration  was  de- 
livered Olymp.  108,  3— and  that  Ti- 
marchus had  been  senator  and  had 
proposed  the  decree  prohibiting  export 
c)f  stores  to  Philip,  in  the  year  pre- 
ceding— that  is,  Olymp.  108,  2;  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  —  Midisunmier 
347  B.C. 
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that  the  disposition  towards  peace,  if  peace  were  attainable,  was 
on  the  increase  at  Athens. 

Some  months  before  the  capture  of  Olynthus,  ideas  of  peace  had 
Indirect  already  been  started,  partly  through  the  indirect  overtures 
r^'S?  of  Philip  himself.  During  the  summer  of  348  b.c,, 
At^w'^and  *^6  Euboeans  had  tried  to  negotiate  an  accommodation 
before  tle*°  with  Athens ;  the  contest  in  Euboea,  though  we  know  no 
oi"  "thns—  particulars  of  it,  having  never  wholly  ceased  for  the  last 
^|Kubffians  year  and  a  half.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  any  peace  was 
*c.  even  now  concluded  ;  for  Euboea  is  spoken  of  as  under 

the  dependence  of  Philip  during  the  ensuing  year.^  The  Eubcean 
envoys,  however,  intimated  that  Philip  had  desired  them  to  com- 
municate from  him  a  wish  to  finish  the  war  and  conclude  peace 
with  Athens.*  Though  Philip  had  at  this  time  conquered  the 
larger  portion  of  Chalkidike,  and  was  proceeding  successfully 
against  the  remainder,  it  was  still  his  interest  to  detach  Athens 
from  the  war,  if  he  could.  Her  manner  of  carrying  on  war  was 
indeed  faint  and  slack ;  yet  she  did  him  much  harm  at  sea,  and 
she  was  the  only  city  competent  to  organise  an  extensive  Grecian 
confederacy  against  him ;  which,  though  it  had  not  yet  been 
brought  about,  was  at  least  a  possible  contingency  under  her 
presidency. 

An  Athenian  of  influence  named  Phrynon  had  been  captured  by 
Philip's  cruisers,  during  the  truce  of  the  Olympic  festival  in  318 
B.C. :  after  a  certain  detention,  he  procured  from  home  the  required 
ransom  and  obtained  his  release.  On  returning  to  Athens,  he 
had  sufficient  credit  to  prevail  on  the  public  assembly  to  send 
another  citizen  along  with  him,  as  public  envoy  from  the  city  to 
Philip ;  in  order  to  aid  him  in  getting  back  his  ransom,  which  he 
alleged  to  have  been  wrongfully  demanded  from  one  captured 
during  the  holy  truce.  Though  this  seems  a  strange  proceeding 
during  mid- war,'  yet  the  Athenian  public  took  up  the  case  with 


1  DemoBth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  348-445. 

3  iEschin.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  29. 

'  There  is  more  than  one  singularity 
n  the  narrative  given  by  .^Bschin^ 
about  Phrynon.  The  complaint  of 
Phrynon  implies  an  assumption,  that 
the  Olympic  truce  suspended  the  opera- 
tions  of  war  everywhere  throughout 
Qreece,  between  belligerent  Greeks.  But 
such  was  not  the  maxim  recognised 
or  acted  on;  so  far  as  we  know  the 
operations  of  warfare.  Voemel  (Proleg. 
ad  Demosth.  De  Pace,  p.  246),  feeling 
this  difficulty,  understands  the  Olympic 
truoe,  here  mentioned,  to  refer  to  the 


Olympic  festival  celebrated  by  Philip 
himself  in  Macedonia,  in  the  spring  or 
summer  of  347  B.C.  This  would  re- 
move the  difficulty  about  the  effect  of 
the  truce ;  for  Philip  of  course  would 
respect  his  ovm  proclaimed  truce.  But 
it  IS  liable  to  another  objection;  that 
iEschin^  plainly  indicates  the  capture 
of  Phrynon  to  have  been  anterior  to 
the  fall  of  Olyu thus.  Besides,  iEschin^ 
would  hardly  use  the  words  iv  rtus 
*0\vfivtKcus  cnroyZaist  without  any  spe- 
cial addition,  to  sigi^  the  Macedonian 
games. 
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sympathy ;  Ktesiphon  was  named  envoy,  and  went  with  Phrynon 
to  Philip,  whom  they  must  have  found  engaged  in  the  war  against 
Olynthus.  Being  received  in  the  most  courteous  manner,  they  not 
only  obtained  restitution  of  the  ransom,  but  were  completely  won 
over  by  Philip.  With  his  usual  good  policy,  he  had  seized  the 
opportunity  of  gaining  (we  may  properly  say,  of  bribing,  since  the 
restoration  of  ransom  was  substantially  a  bribe)  two  powerful 
Athenian  citizens,  whom  he  now  sent  back  to  Athens  as  his  pro- 
nounced partisans. 

Phrynon  and  Ktesiphon,  on  their  return,  expatiated  warmly  on 
the  generofflty  of  Philip,  and  reported  much  about  his  First  propo- 
flattering  expressions  towards  Athens,  and  his  reluctance  Jlhuokrotcs 
to  continue  the  war  against  her.     The  public  assembly  ^^*S^o? 
being  favourably  disposed,  a  citizen  named  Philokrates,  Jend^'enfoyi 
who  now  comes  before  us  for  the  first  time,  proposed  a  ^  ^^^^^ 
decree,  granting  to  Philip  leave  to  send  a  herald  and  envoys, 
if  he  chose,  to  treat  for  peaee ;  which  was  what  Philip  was  anxious 
to  do,  according  to  the  allegation  of  Ktesiphon.     The  decree  was 
passed  unanimously  in  the  assembly,  but  the  mover  Philokrates 
was  impeached  some  time  afterwards  before  the  Dikastery,  as  for 
an  illegal  proposition,  by  a  citizen  named  Lykinus.     On  the  cause 
coming  to  trial,  the  Dikastery  pronounced  an  acquittal  so  trium- 
phant, that  Lykinus  did  not  even  obtain  the  fifth   part   of  the 
sufirages.     Philokrates  being  so  sick  as  to  be  unable  to  do  justice 
to  his  own  case,  Demosthenes  stood  forward  as  his  supporter,  and 
made  a  long  speech  in  his  favour.^ 

The  motion  of  Philokrates  determined  nothing   positive,   and 
only  made  an  opening ;  of  which,  however,  it  did  not  suit  Philip's 


1  JRechinis,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  30.  c.  7; 
cont.  Ktesiph.  |>.  63.  Our  knowledge 
of  these  events  u  derived  almost  wholly 
from  one,  or  other,  or  'both,  of  the 
two  rival  orators,  in  their  speeches 
delivered  four  or  five  years  afterwards, 
on  the  trial  De  FalsIL  Legatione.  De- 
moethen^  seeks  to  prove  that  before 
the  embassy  to  Macedonia,  In  which 
he  and  ^Escninds  were  jointly  concerned 
— JEMchin^  was  eager  for  continued 
war  against  Philip,  and  only  became 
the  partisan  of  Philip  during  and  after 
the  embassy.  JSschinds  does  not  deny 
that  he  made  efforts  at  that  juncture 
to  get  up  more  effective  war  against 
Philip ;  nor  is  the  faet  at  all  dishonour- 
able to  him.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
seeks   to    prove  against  Demosthends, 

VOL.  vni. 


that  he  (Demosthen^)  was  at  that 
time  both  a  partisan  of  peace  with 
Philip,  and  a  friend  of  Philokrates  to 
whom  he  afterwards  became  so  bitterly 
opposed.  For  this  purpose  ^Eschinds 
adverts  to  the  motion  of  Philokrates 
about  permitting  Philip  to  send  envoys 
to  Athens — and  the  speech  of  Demo- 
sthen^  in  the  Dikasteiy  in  favour  of 
Philokratds. 

It  would  prove  nothing  discreditable 
to  Demosthends  if  both  these  allegations 
were  held  to  be  correct.  The  motion 
of  Philokrates  was  altogether  indefinite, 
pledging  Athens  to  nothing ;  and  De- 
mosthends  might  well  think  it  unrea* 
Bonable  to  impeach  a  statesman  for  such 
a  motion. 
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purpose  to  avail  himself.  But  we  see  that  ideas  of  peace  had 
Effect  pro-  been  thrown  out  by  some  persons  at  Athens,  even  during 
the  miiuto  the  last  mouths  of  the  Olynthian  war,  and  while  a  body 
niansby  of  Athenian  citizens  were  actually  assisting  Olynthus 
oiM captive'  against  the  besieging  force  of  Philip.  Presently  arrived 
tokSTby  the  terrible  news  of  the  fall  of  Olynthus,  and  of  the  cap- 
olJSuiIi.  tivity  of  the  Atheman  citizens  in  garrison  there.  While 
this  great  alarm  (as  has  been  already  stated)  gave  birth  to  new 
missions  for  anti-Macedonian  alliances,  it  enlisted  on  the  ^de  of 
peace  all  the  friends  of  those  captives  whose  lives  were  now  in 
Philip's  hands.  The  sorrow  thus  directly  inflicted  on  many  private 
families,  together  with  the  force  of  individual  sympathy  widely 
diffused  among  the  citizens,  operated  powerfully  upon  the  decisions 
of  the  public  assembly.  A  century  before,  the  Athenians  had 
relinquished  all  their  acquisitions  in  Boeotia,  in  order  to  recover 
their  captives  taken  in  the  defeat  of  Tolmides  at  Koroneia ;  and 
during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  policy  of  the  Spartans  had 
been  chiefly  guided  for  three  or  four  years  by  the  anxiety  to  ensure 
the  restoration  of  the  captives  of  Sphakteria.  Moreover,  several 
Athenians  of  personal  consequence  were  taken  at  Olynthus; 
among  them,  Eukratus  and  latrokles.  Shortly  after  the  news 
arrived,  the  relatives  of  these  two  men,  presenting  themselves 
before  the  assembly  in  the  solemn  guise  of  suppliants,  deposited 
an  olive  branch  on  the  altar  hard  by,  and  entreated  that  care 
might  be  had  for  the  safety  of  their  captive  kinsmen.^  This  touch- 
ing appeal,  echoed  as  it  would  be  by  the  cries  of  so  many  other 
citizens  in  the  like  distress,  called  forth  unanimous  sympathy 
in  the  assembly.  Both  Philokrates  and  Demosthenes  spoke  in 
favour  of  it ;  Demosthenes  probably,  as  having  been  a  strenuous 
advocate  of  the  war,  was  the  more  nnxious  to  show  that  he  was 
keenly  alive  to  so  much  individual  suffering.  It  was  resolved  to 
open  indirect  negotiations  with  Philip  for  the   release   of  the 


^  .^Ischinda,  Fala.  Leg.  p.  30.  c.  8. 
*Tx^  dh  robs  abrohs  xp^^^^f  ''OKvpBos 
ffXo»,  JccU  iroXXol  r&p  bfisr4pwy  ^'yicarc- 
KilpOriaay  iroXirwv,  &y  ^v  'larpoicA^s  jcol 
EUKpajos.  *Tirif>  8i  ro^rray  iKen^piay 
0€yr€S  ol  oIkmToi,  iZioyro  ifi&y  iwi^itKtiay 
troffiaairBai*  frap€\06yrts  5*  ainoh  avyri- 
y6povy  ^iXoKpdriis  K<d  Aiifio<r$4yiiSi  iikk* 

To  iUustrate  the  effect  of  thiB  im- 
pressive ceremony  upon  the  Athenian 
assembly,  we  may  i*e<»dl  the  memorable 
.Hcene    mentioned    by    Xenophon    and 


DiodoruB  (Xen.  Hell.  i.  7,  8;  Diodor. 
xiii.  101)  after  the  battle  of  Ai^ginusse, 
when  the  relatives  of  the  warriors  who 
had  perished  on  board  of  the  foundered 
ships,  presented  themselves  before  the 
assembly  with  shaven  heads  and  in 
mourning  garb.  Compare  also,  about 
presentments  of  solemn  supplication  to 
the  assembly,  Demosthendd,  De  Coron&, 
p.  262 — with  the  note  of  Dissen;  and 
iEschinds  contra  Timarchum,  p.  9.  c. 
13. 


Chaf.  lxxxix,      captives  at  olynthus. 
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captiyes,  through  some  of  the  great  tragic  and  comic  actors  ;  who, 
travelling  in  the  exeltiise  of  their  profession  to  every  city  in  Greece, 
were  everywhere  regarded  in   some   sort  as  privileged  persons. 
One  of  these,  Neoptolemus,^  had  already  availed  himself  of  his 
favoured   profession  and  liberty  of  transit  to  assist  in  Philip's 
intrigues  and  correspondences  at  Athens ;  another,  Aristodemus, 
was  also  in  good  esteem  with  Philip  ;  both  were  probably  going  to 
Macedonia  to  take  part  in  the  splendid  Olympic  festival  there 
preparing.     They  were  charged  to  make  application,  and  take  the 
best  steps  in  their  power,  for  the  safety  or  release  of  the  captives.* 
It  would  appear  that  these  actors  were  by  no  means  expeditious 
in  the  performance  of  their  mission.     They  probably  b.c347. 
spent  some  time  in  their  professional  avocations  in  Mace-  JJe'^^r^' 
donia  ;  and  Aristodemus,  not  being  a  responsible  envoy,  ^^ra^^"* 
delayed  some  time  even  after  his  return  before  he  made  ^^\^^ 

^  ,  ,     ,  ^  I*hlllp,  on 

any  report     That  his  mission  had  not  been   wholly  theaubjoct 
fruitless,  however,  became   presently  evident  from   the  tive«.  & 
arrival  of  the  captive  latrokles,  whom  Philip  had  released  dispositiom 
without  ransom.     The  Senate  then  summoned  Aristo-  tromphiup. 
demus  before  them,  inviting  him  to  make  a  general  report  of  his 
proceedings;  which  he  did,  first  before  the  Senate — next  before 
the  public  assembly.     He  aflBrmed  that  Philip  had  entertained  his 
propositions  kindly,  and  that  he  was  in  the  best  dispositions  to- 
wards Athens  ;  desirous  not  only  to  be  at  peace  with  her,  but  even 
to  be  admitted  as  her  ally.     Demosthenes,  then  a  senator,  moved 
a  vote  of  thanks  and  a  wreath  to  Aristodemus.' 

This  report,  as  far  as  we  can  make  out,  appears  to  have  been 
made  about  September  or  October  347  B.C. ;  iKschines, 
and  the  other  roving  commissioners  sent  out  by  Athens 
to  raise  up  anti-Macedonian  combinations,  had  returned  with 
nothing  but  dbheartening  announcement  of  refusal  or  lukewarm- 
nesB.  And  there  occurred  also  about  the  same  time  in  Phokis  and 
Thermopylae,  other  events  of  grave  augury  to  Athens,  showing 
that  the  Sacred  War  and  the  contest  between  the  Phokians  and 


1  Demosth.  De  Pace,  |».  58. 

s  iEachinte  (Fala.  Leg.  p.  30.  c.  8) 
mantioiia  only  AristodemuB.  But  from 
TariouB  passages  in  the  oration  of 
Demosthente  (De  Fals.  Leg.  p.  344, 
346,  371,  443),  we  gather  that  the  actor 
Neoptolemus  must  have  been  con- 
joined with  him  ;  perhaps  also  the 
Athenian  Eteiiphon,  though  this  is  less 
certain.  Demosthen^  mentions  Ari- 
stodemua  again,  in  Uie  speech  De  Co- 


ronA  (p.  232)  as  the  first  originator  of 
the  peace. 

Demosthen^  (De  Pace,  p.  58)  had, 
even  before  this,  denounced  Neoptole- 
mus as  playing  a  corrupt  game  for  the 
purposes  of  Philip  at  Athens.  Soon 
after  the  peace,  Neoptolemus  sold  up 
all  his  property  at  Athens,  and  went  to 
reside  in  Macedonia. 

s  u£schin.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  30.  c«  8. 
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the  Sacred 
War- 
gradual  de- 
cline and 
impoverish- 
ment  of  the 
Phoklana. 
Disaentloni 
among 
themselvea. 


Theban8  was  turning — as  all  events  had  turned  for  the  last  ten 
years — to  the  farther  aggrandisement  of  Philip. 

During  the  preceding  two  years,  the  Phokians,  now  under  the 
command  of  Phalsekus  in  place  of  Phayllus,  had  main- 
tained their  position  against  Thebes — had  kept  posses- 
sion of  the  Boeotian  towns  Orchomenus,  Koroneia,  and 
Korsia — and  were  still  masters  of  Alponus,  Thronium, 
and  Nikaea,  as  well  as  of  the  important  pass  of  Thermo- 
pylae adjoining.^  But  though  on  the  whole  successful  in 
regard  to  Thebes,  they  had  fallen  into  dissension  among  them- 
selves. The  mercenary  force,  necessary  to  their  defence,  could 
only  be  maintained  by  continued  appropriation  of  the  Delphian 
treasures ;  an  appropriation  becoming  from  year  to  year  both  less 
lucrative  and  more  odious.  By  successive  spoliation  of  gold  and 
silver  ornaments,  the  temple  is  said  to  have  been  stripped  of 
10,000  talente  (=  about  2,300,000/.),  all  ite  available  wealth ;  so 
that  the  Phokian  leaders  were  now  reduced  to  dig  for  an  un- 
authenticated  treasure,  supposed  (on  the  faith  of  a  verse  in  the 
Iliad,  as  well  as  on  other  grounds  of  surmise)  to  lie  concealed 
beneath  its  stone  floor.  Their  search  however  was  not  only  un- 
successful, but  arrested,  as  we  are  told,  by  violent  earthquakes, 
significant  of  the  anger  of  Apollo.^ 

As  the  Delphian  treasure  became  less  and  less,  so  the  means  of 
Pt^op-  Phalaekus  to  pay  troops  and  maintain  ascendency  de- 
clined. While  the  foreign  mercenaries  relaxed  in  their 
obedience,  his  opponents  in  Phokis  manifested  increased 
animosity  against  his  continued  sacrilega  So  greatly 
did  these  opponents  increase  in  power,  that  they  deposed 
Phalsekus,  elected  Deinokrates  with  two  others  in  his 
place,  and  instituted  a  strict  inquiry  into  the  antecedent 
appropriation  of  the  Delphian  treasiure.  Gross  peculation  was 
found  to  have  been  committed  for  the  profit  of  individual  leaders, 
especially  one  named  Philon  ;  who,  on  being  seized  and  put  to  the 
torture,  disclosed  the  names  of  several  accomplices.  These  men 
were  tried,  compelled  to  refund,  and  ultimately  put  to  death.^ 
Phalsekus  however  still  retained  his  ascendency  over  the  merce- 
naries, about  8000  in  number,  so  as  to  hold  Thermopylae  and  the 
places  adjacent,  and  even  presently  to  be  re-appointed  general.* 


posed 
Fhal»! 


to 
iladnis 
in  Pholds 
— Ptialnkoa 
la  deposed 
— hecon- 
tinues  to 
hold  Tber- 
mopyUe 
with  the 
meroenariea. 


^  Diodor.  xvi.  58  ;  Demosth.  Fals. 
Leg.  p.  385-387;  ^sohinds,  Fals.  Leg. 
p.  45.  c.  41. 

'  Diodor.  xvi.  56. 


'  Diodor.  xvi.  56,  57. 

*  iEschin.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  62.  c.  41  ; 
Diodor.  xvi.  59.  ^dXaucop,  irdXi^  rrjs 
ffrpaTnylas  ii^t»ti4yoy,  Ac. 
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Such  intestine  dispute,  combined  with  the  gradual  exhaustion  of 
the  temple-funds,  sensibly  diminished  the  power  of  the  B.c.347. 
Phokians.  Yet  they  still  remained  too  strong  for  their  The  Tbebaiw 
enemies  the  Thebans;  who,  deprived  of  Orchomenus  Jdof* 
and  Koroneia,  impoverished  by  military  efforts  of  nine  put "5^ 
years,  and  unable  to  terminate  the  contest  by  their  own  ^^**^**°»- 
force,  resolved  to  invoke  foreign  aid.  An  opportunity  might 
perhaps  have  been  obtained  for  closing  the  war  by  some  com- 
promise, if  it  had  been  possible  now  to  bring  about  an  accommoda- 
tion between  Thebes  and  Athens ;  which  some  of  the  philo-The- 
ban  orators  (Demosthenes  seemingly  among  them)  attempted, 
under  the  prevalent  uneasiness  about  Philip.^  But  the  adverse 
sentiments  in  both  cities,  especially  in  Thebes,  were  found  in- 
vincible; and  the  Thebans,  little  anticipating  consequences,  de- 
termined to  invoke  the  ruinous  intervention  of  the  conqueror  of 
Olynthus.  The  Thessalians,  already  valuable  allies  of  Philip, 
joined  them  in  soliciting  him  to  crush  the  Phokians,  and  to  restore 
the  ancient  Thessalian  privilege  of  the  Pylaea  (or  regular  yearly 
Amphiktyonic  meeting  at  Thermopylae)  which  the  Phokians  had 
suppressed  during  the  last  ten  years.  This  joint  prayer  for  in- 
tervention was  preferred  in  the  name  of  the  Delphian  god,  in- 
vesting Philip  with  the  august  character  of  champion  of  the 
Amphiktyonic  assembly,  to  rescue  the  Delphian  temple  from  its 
sacrilegious  plunderers. 

The  king  of  Macedon,  with  his  past  conquests  and  his  well- 
known  spirit  of  afffiTessive  enterprise,  was  now  a  sort  of  ^^»™  ,^ 

1       ,  00  *  '  among  the 

present  Deity,  ready  to  lend  force  to  all  the   selfish  ^**®H*g|r 
ambition,  or  blind  fear  and  antipathy,  prevalent  among  Pbokian 
the  discontented  fractions  of  the  Hellenic  world.     While  vites  the 
his  intngues  had  procured  numerous  partisans  even  m  the  to  occupy 
centre  of  Peloponnesus — as  ^schines,  on  return  from  pyS^pha- 
his   mission,  had  denounced,  not   having  yet  himself  them"*^'* 
enlisted  in  the  number — he  was  now  furnished  with  a  pious  pre- 
tence, and  invited  by  powerftil  cities,  to  penetrate  into  the  heart 
of  Greece,  within  its  last  line  of  common  defence,  Thermopylae. 

The  application  of  the  Thebans  to  Philip  excited  much  alarm 
in  Phokis.     A  Macedonian  army  under  Parmenio  did  actually 


1  jEschinda  cont.  Ktesiph.  p.  73.  c. 
44 ;  Demoeth.  De  Corona,  p.  231 . 
Demosthente,  in  his  oration  De  Coronft, 
spoken  many  years  after  the  facta, 
affirms  the  contingency  of  allianoe  be- 


tween Athens  and  Thebes  at  this  junc- 
ture, as  having  been  much  more  pro- 
bable  than  he  ventures  to  state  it  in  the 
earlier  speech  De  Falsi  Legatione. 
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enter  Thessaly — where  we  find  them,  three  months  later,  besieging 
Halus.^  Reports  seem  to  have  been  spread,  about  September 
347  B.C.,  that  the  Macedonians  were  about  to  march  to  Ther- 
mopylae ;  upon  which  the  Phokians  took  alarm,  and  sent  envoys  to 
Athens  as  well  as  to  Sparta,  entreating  aid  to  enable  them  to  hold 
the  pass,  and  offering  to  deliver  up  the  three  important  towns 
near  it — Alponus,  Thronium,  and  Niksea.  So  much  were  the 
Athenians  alarmed  by  the  message,  that  they  not  only  ordered 
Proxenus,  their  general  at  Oreus,  to  take  immediate  possession  of 
the  pass,  but  also  passed  a  decree  to  equip  fifty  triremes,  and  to 
send  forth  their  military  citizens  under  thirty  years  of  age,  with 
an  energy  like  that  displayed  when  they  checked  Philip  before  at 
the  same  place.  But  it  appears  that  the  application  had  been 
made  by  the  party  in  Phokis  opposed  to  Phalsekus.  So  vehemently 
did  that  chief  resent  the  proceeding,  that  he  threw  the  Phokian 
envoys  into  prison  on  their  return;  refusing  to  admit  either 
Proxenus  or  Archidamus  into  possession  of  Thermopylae,  and  even 
dismissing  without  recognition  the  Athenian  heralds,  who  came  in 
their  regular  rounds  to  proclaim  the  solemn  truce  of  the  Eleu- 
sinian  mysteries.'  This  proceeding  on  the  part  of  Phalaekus  Was 
dictated  seemingly  by  jealousy  of  Athens  and  Sparta,  and  by  fear 
that  they  would  support  the  party  opposed  to  him  in  Phokis.  It 
could  not  have  originated  (as  iEschines  alleges)  in  superior  con- 
fidence and  liking  towards  Philip ;  for  if  Phalaekus  had  entertained 
such  sentiments,  he  might  have  admitted  the  Macedonian  troops 
at  once ;  which  he  did  not  do  until  ten  months  later,  under  the 
greatest  pressure  of  circumstances. 

Such  insulting  repudiation  of  the  aid  tendered  by  Proxenus  at 
Thermopylae,  combined  with  the  distracted  state  of  parties  in 
Phokis,  menaced  Athens  with  a  new  embarrassment     Though 


1  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  392. 

3  MacYdnta,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  46.  c.  41. 
It  is  this  notice  of  the  fivtrnipitortHfs 
(nrovSol  which  serves  aa  indication  of 
time  for  the  event.  The  Eleusinian 
mysteries  were  celebrated  in  the  month 
Boedromion  (September).  These  events 
took  place  in  September  347  b.c. 
Olymp,  108,  2— the  archonship  of  The- 
mistoklds  at  Athens.  There  is  also  a 
farther  indication  of  time  given  by 
.S^Bchinds;  that  the  event  happened 
before  he  was  nominated  envoy — irplr 
ifih  x^^P*^^^^^^  irptff^tvHiy  (p.  46. 
c.  41).  This  refutes  the  supposition  of 
YcBmel  (Proleg.  ad  Demosth.  De  Pace, 
p.  255),  who  refers  the  proceeding  to 


the  following  month  Elaphebolion 
(March),  on  the  ground  of  some  other 
words  of  iEschin^,  intimating  "that 
the  news  reached  Athens  while  the 
Athenians  were  deliberating  about  the 
peace/'  Bohnecke  too,  supposes  that 
the  mysteries  here  alluded  to  are  the 
lesser  mysteries,  celebrated  in  Anthes- 
tenon — not  the  greater,  which  belong 
to  BoMromion.  This  supposition  ap- 
pears to  me  improbable  and  unneces- 
sary. We  may  reasonably  believe  that 
there  were  many  discussions  on  the 
peace  at  Athens,  before  the  envoys  were 
actually  nominated.  Some  of  Uieee  de- 
bates may  well  have  taken  place  in  the 
month  BoJidroinion. 


Chap.  LXXXIX.  PASS  OF  THERMOPILE.  11? 

Phalaekus  still  held  the  pass,  his  conduct  had  been  such  as  to  raise 
doubts  whether  he  might  not  treat  separately  with  Philip.  b.c.  347. 
Here  was  another  circumstance  operating  on  Athens —  emhSJJi- 
besides  the  refusal  of  cooperation  from  other  Greeks  and  JfJleM- 
the  danger  of  her  captives  at  Olynthus — to  dishearten  JSJJJ^"^-^ 
her  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  to  strengthen  the  ^^  "^^ 
case  of  those  who  advocated  peace.     It  was  a  circum-  Thennopyia. 
stance  the  more  weighty  because  it  really  involved  the  question 
of  safety  or  exposure  to  her  own  territory,  through  the  opening 
of  the  pass  of  Thermopylae.     It   was    here   that    she  was  now 
under   the  necessity   of  keeping   watch ;  being   thrown   on    the 
defensive  for  her  own  security  at  home — not,  as  before,  stretching 
out  a  long  arm  for  the  protection  of  distant  possessions  such  as 
the  Chersonese,  or  distant   allies  such  as  the  Olynthiana     So 
speedily  had  the  predictions  of  Demosthenes  been  realized,  that  if 
the  Athenians  refused  to  carry  on  strenuous  war  against  Philip  on 
kis  coast,  they  would  bring  upon  themselves  the  graver  evil  of 
having  to  resist  him  on  or  near  their  own  frontier. 

The  maintenance  of  freedom  in  the  Hellenic  world  against  the 
extra-Hellenic  invader,  now  turned  once  more  upon  the  xhe  defrnco 
pass  of  Thermopyl» ;  as  it  had  turned  133  years  before,  SoS^tSSed 
during  the  onward  march  of  the  Persian  Xerxes.  moSi^- 

To  Philip,  that  pass  was  of  incalculable  importance.  o°S;{*"** 
It  was  his  only  road  into  Greece ;  it  could  not  be  forced  S?\^.  ^  ^ 

1  1        •  Philip  and 

by  any  land-army ;  while  at  sea  the  Athenian  fleet  was  ^  AtheM. 
stronger  than  his.  In  spite  of  the  general  remissness  of  Athens 
in  warlike  undertakings,  she  had  now  twice  manifested  her  readi- 
ness for  a  vigorous  effort  to  maintain  Thermopylae  against  him. 
To  become  master  of  the  position,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should 
disarm  Athens  by  concluding  peace — keep  her  in  ignorance  or 
delusion  as  to  his  real  purposes — prevent  her  from  conceiving 
alarm  or  sending  aid  to  Thermopylae — and  then  overawe  or  buy 
off  the  isolated  Phokians.  How  ably  and  cunningly  his  diplomacy 
was  managed  for  this  purpose,  will  presently  appear.^ 


>  It  is  at  thifl  puDcture,  in  trying  to 
make  out  the  diplomatic  tranaactioDB 
between  Athens  and  Philip,  from  the 
summer  of  347  to  that  of  346  b.c. — 
that  we  find  ouraeWee  plunged  amidst 
the  contradictory  assertions  of  the  two 
riral  orators — Demoethends  and  JEschi- 
D^;  with  Tery  little  of  senuine  his- 
torical authority  to  control  them.  In 
343-342  BX.,  Demosthente  impeached 


interest  of  Athens  in  the  second  of  his 
three  embassies  to  Philip  (in  346  b.c.). 
The  long  harangue  (De  FaleA  Leea-* 
tione),  still  remaining,  wherein  his 
charge  stands  embodied,  enters  into 
copious  details  respecting  the  peace 
with  its  immediate  antecedents  and 
consequents.  We  possess  also  the 
speech  delivered  by  .£schin6s,  in  his 
own  defence,  and  in  counter-accusation 
JEschinte  for  corrupt  betrayalof  the  |  of  DemoHthente;  a  speech  going  oYtf 
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On  the  other  hand,  to  Athens,  to  Sparta,  and  to  the  general 
cause  of  Pan-Hellenic  independence,  it  was  of  capital  moment 
that  Philip  should  be  kept  on  the  outside  of  Thermopylae.  And 
here  Athens  had  more  at  stake  than  the  rest ;  since  not  merely 
her  influence  abroad,  but  the  safety  of  her  own  city  and  territory 
against  invasion,  was  involved  in  the  question.  The  Thebans  had 
already  invited  the  presence  of  Philip,  himself  always  ready  even 
without  invitation,  to  come  within  the  pass ;  it  was  the  first  interest, 
as  well  as  the  first  duty,  of  Athens,  to  counterwork  them,  and  to 
keep  him  out.  With  tolerable  prudence,  her  guarantee  of  the 
pass  might  have  been  made  effective ;  but  we  shall  find  her 
measures  ending  only  in  shame  and  disappointment,  through  the 
flagrant  improvidence,  and  apparent  corruption,  of  her  own  nego- 

.  tiators. 

The  increasing  discouragement  as  to  war,  and  yearning  for 
^  3^Y  peace,  which  prevailed  at  Athens  during  the  summer 
MoUonof  and  autumn  of  347  B.C.,  has  been  already  described. 
tatto?Athi.  We  may  be  sure  that  the  friends  of  the  captives  taken 
II^biT-to  at  Olynthus  would  be  importunate  in  demanding  peace, 
to°Phiup**^*  because  there  was  no  other  way  of  procuring  their 
for  pe«oe.  relcasc ;  since  Philip  did  not  choose  to  exchange  them 
for  money,  reserving  them  as  an  item  in  political  negotiation.  At 
length,  about  the  month  of  November,  the  public  assembly  decreed 
that  envoys  should  be  sent  to  Philip  to  ascertain  on  what  condi- 
tions peace  could  be  made ;  ten  Athenian  envoys,  and  one  from 


the  same  ground,  suitably  to  bis  own 
purpose  and  point  of  view.  Lastly, 
we  have  the  two  speeohes,  delivered 
several  years  later  (in  330  B.C.),  of 
JBschinds  in  prosecuting  Etesiphon, 
and  of  Demosthends  in  defending  him; 
wherein  the  conduct  of  DemosthenSs  as 
to  the  peace  of  346  B.C.  again  becomes 
matter  of  controversy.  All  these  ha- 
rangues are  interesting,  not  merely  as 
eloquent  compositions,  but  also  mm 
the  striking  conception  which  they 
impart  of  the  living  sentiment  and 
controversy  of  the  time.  But  when 
we  try  to  extract  from  them  real  and 
authentic  matter  of  history,  they  be- 
come  painfully  embarrassing;  so  glaring 
are  the  contradietions  not  only  be- 
tween the  two  rivals/  but  also  between 
the  earlier  and  later  discourses  of  the 
same  orator  himself,  especially  JEachi- 
nds;  so  evident  is  the  spirit  of  per- 
Tersion,  so  unscrupulous  are  the  mani- 
festationa  of  hostile   feeling   on   both 


sides.  We  can  place  little  fiuth  in  the 
allegations  of  either  orator  against  the 
other,  except  where  some  collateral 
grounds  of  fact  or  probability  can  be 
adduced  in  confirmation.  But  the  alle- 
gations of  each  as  to  matters  which  do 
not  make  against  the  other,  are  valu- 
able; even  the  misrepresentations,  since 
we  have  them  on  both  sides,  will 
sometimes  a£ford  mutual  correction : 
and  we  shall  often  find  it  practicable 
to  detect  a  basis  of  real  matter  of  fact 
which  one  or  both  may  seek  to  pervert, 
but  which  neither  can  venture  to  set 
aside,  or  can  keep  wholly  out  of  sight. 
It  is  indeed  deeply  to  be  lamented 
that  we  know  little  of  the  history  ex- 
cept so  much  as  it  smts  the  one  or  the 
other  of  these  rival  orators,  each  ani- 
mated by  purposes  totally  at  variance 
with  that  of  the  historian,  to  make 
known  either  by  direct  notice  or  oblique 
allusion. 
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the  synod  of  confederate  allies,  sitting  at  Athens.  The  mover  of 
the  decree  was  Philokrates,  the  same  who  had  moved  the  previous 
decree  permitting  Philip  to  send  envoys  if  he  chose.  Of  this  per- 
misBion  Philip  had  not  availed  himself,  in  spite  of  all  that  the 
philippisers  at  Athens  had  alleged  about  his  anxiety  for  peace  and 
alliance  with  the  dty.  It  suited  his  purpose  to  have  the  negotia^ 
tions  carried  on  in  Macedonia,  where  he  could  act  better  upon  the 
individual  negotiators  of  Athens. 

Tlie  decree  having  been  passed  in  the  assembly,  ten  envoys 
were  chosen — Philokrates,  Demosthenes,  iEschines,  Kte-  Ten  Aihe- 
siphon,  Phrynon,  latrokles,  Derkyllus,  Eimon,  Nausi-  aent-De- 
kles,  and  Aristodemus  the  actor.  Aglaokreon  of  Tenedos  aod  ^!:8cbi. 
was  selected  to  accompany  them,  as  representative  of  the  them!°**°* 
allied  synod.  Of  these  envoys,  Ktesiphon,  Phrynon,  and  latrokles 
had  already  been  gained  over  as  partisans  by  Philip,  while  in 
Macedonia;  moreover  Aristodemus  was  a  person  to  whom,  in  his 
histrionic  profession,  the  favour  of  Philip  was  more  valuable  thau 
the  interests  of  Athena  iEschines  was  proposed  by  Nausikles; 
Demosthenes,  by  Philokrates  the  mover. ^  Though  Demosthenes 
had  been  before  so  earnest  in  advocating  vigorous  prosecution  of 
the  war,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  was  now  adverse  to  the  opening 
of  negotiations.  Had  he  been  ever  so  adverse,  he  would  probably 
have  failed  in  obtaining  even  a  hearing,  in  the  existing  temper  of 
the  public  mind.  He  thought  indeed  that  Athens  inflicted  so 
much  damage  on  her  enemy  by  ruining  the  Macedonian  maritime 
commerce,  that  she  was  not  under  the  necessity  of  submitting  to 
peace  on  bad  or  humiliating  terms.^  But  still  he  did  not  oppose 
the  overtures,  nor  did  his  opposition  begin  until  afterwards,  when 
he  saw  the  turn  which  the  negotiations  were  taking.  Nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  ^Eschines  as  yet  suspected  of  a  leaning  towards 
Philip.  Both  he  and  Demosthenes  obeyed,  at  this  moment,  the 
impulse  of  opinion  generally  pretalent  at  Athens.  Their  subse- 
quent discordant  views  and  bitter  rivalry  grew  out  of  the  embassy 
itself;  out  of  its  result  and  the  behaviour  of  -^schines. 

The  eleven  envoys  were  appointed  to  visit  Philip,  not  with  any 
power  of  concluding  peace,  but  simply  to  discuss  with  b.o.  347-346. 
him  and  ascertain  on  what  terms  peace  could  be  had.  ;^™^^/ 
So  much  is  certidn ;  though  we  do  not  possess  the  ori-  ^  p«'^- 
ginal  decree  under  which  they  were  nominated.     Having  sent 


1  iEschinte,  Fals.  Leg,  p.  30.  s.  9.  p. 
31.  c.  10.  p.  34.  c.  20 ;  Aigumentum  ii. 
ad  DemosUi.  Fals.  Leg. 


^  Demoflth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  442.    Com« 
pare  p.  369,  387,  391. 
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before  them  a  herald  to  obtain  a  safe-conduct  from  Philip,  they 
left  Athens  about  December,  347  b.c.,  and  proceeded  by  sea  to 
Oreus  on  the  northern  coast  of  Eubcea,  where  they  expected  to 
meet  the  returning  herald.  Finding  that  he  had  not  yet  come 
back,  they  crossed  the  strait  at  once,  without  waiting  for  him, 
into  the  Pagassean  Gulf,  where  Parmenio  with  a  Macedonian 
army  wa&  then  besieging  Halus.  To  him  they  notified  their 
arrival,  and  received  permission  to  pass  on,  first  to  Pagasae,  next 
to  Larissa.  Here  they  met  their  own  returning  herald,  under 
whose  safeguard  they  pursued  their  journey  to  Pella.^ 

Our  information  respecting  this  (first)  embassy  proceeds  almost 
statemento     whoUv  from  iEschiues.     He  tells  us  that  Demosthenes 

of  JDschinte  ;;  t  i.  •  .        i        i  i 

aboat  the  was,  from  the  very  day  of  setting  out,  intolerably  trou- 
Demottheote  blcsomc  both  to  him  and  his  brother  envoys ;  malignant, 
mentsof  faithlcss,  and  watching  for  such  matters  as  might  be 
lot^Alg  turned  against  them  in  the  way  of  accusation  after- 
phuip.  wards;  lastly,  boastful,  even  to  absurd  excess,  of  his 
own  powers  of  eloquence.  In  Greece,  it  was  the  usual  habit  to 
transact  diplomatic  business,  like  other  political  matters,  publicly 
before  the  governing  number — the  council,  if  the  constitution  hap- 
pened to  be  oligarchical — the  general  assembly,  if  democratical. 
Pursuant  to  this  habit,  the  envoys  were  called  upon  to  appear 
before  Philip  in  his  full  pomp  and  state,  and  there  address  to  him 
formal  harangues  (either  by  one  or  more  of  their  number  as  they 
chose),  setting  forth  the  case  of  Athens ;  after  which  Philip  would 
deliver  his  reply  in  the  like  publicity,  either  with  his  own  lips  or 
by  those  of  a  chosen  minister.  The  Athenian  envoys  resolved 
among  themselves,  that  when  introduced,  each  of  them  should 
address  Philip,  in  the  order  of  seniority  ;  Demosthenes  being  the 
youngest  of  the  Ten,  and  jEschines  next  above  him.  Accord- 
ingly, when  summoned  before  Philip,  Ktesiphon,  the  oldest  envoy, 
began  with  a  short  address ;  the  other  seven  followed  with  equal 
brevity,  while  the  stress  of  the  business  was  left  to  iEschines  and 
Demosthenes.* 

^schines  recounts  in  abridgement  to  Ihe  Athenians,  with  much 
satisfaction,  his  own  elaborate  hsfrangue,  establishing  the  right  of 
Athens  to  Amphipolis,  the  wrong  done  by  Philip  in  taking  it  and 
holding  it  against  her,  and  his  paramount  obligation  to  make 
restitution — but  touching  upon  no  other  subject  whatever,^     He 

«  DemoBth.  Falg.  Leg.  p.  392.  «  JEflchinfia,  Falg.  I^g.  p.  31.  c.^  10,  tl. 

s  JEac)nn&B,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  31.  o.  11. 
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flieo  proceeds  to  state — probably  with  yet  greater  satisfaction — 
tiiat  Demosthenes,  who  followed  next,  becoming  terrified  Harangue 
and  confused,  utterly  broke  down,  forgot  his  prepared  jiiMdhinto  ^ 
speedi,  and  was  obliged  to  stop  short,  in  spite  of  cour-  l^ut^'Jun- 
teoos  encouragements  from  Philip.^     Gross  failure,  after  f^ii^^of 
full  preparation,  on  the  part  of  the  greatest  orator  of  SSta^wT 
ancient  or  modem  times,  appears  at   first  hearing  so  ^v^^^- 
incredible,  that  we  are  disposed  to  treat  it  as  pure  fabrication  of 
his  opponent.     Yet  I  incline  to  beliere  that  the  fact  was  substan- 
tially as  iEschines  states  it ;  and  that  Demosthenes  was  partially 
divested  of  bis  oratorical  powers   by  finding  himself  not   only 
qteaking  before  the  enemy  whom  he  had  so  bitterly  denounced, 
but  surrounded  by  all  the  evidences  of  Macedonian  power,  and 
doubtless  exposed  to  unequirocal  marks  of  well-earned  hatred, 
from  those  Macedonians  who  took  less  pains  than  Philip  to  dis- 
guise their  real  feelings.' 

Having  dismissed  the  envoys  after  their  harangues,  and  taken  a 
diort  time  for  consideration,  Philip  recalled  them  into  Angw«rof 
his  presence.     He  then  delivered  his  reply  with  his  own  SIS^STS 
lips,  combating  especially  the  arguments  of  iEschines,  «°^<>7^ 
and  according  to  that  orator,  with  such  pertinence  and  presence  of 
mind,  as  to  excite  the  admiration  of  all  the  envoys,  Demosthenes 
among  the   rest.      What   Philip  said,   we  do    not  learn   from 
i£schines;   who  expatiates  only  on  the   shuffling,   artifice,  and 
Cedse  pretences  of  Demosthenes,  to  conceal  his  failure  as  an  orator, 
and  to  put  himself  on  a  point  of  advantage  above  his  colleagues. 
Of  these  personalities  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  is  true ;  and 
even  were  they  true,  they  are  scarcely  matter  of  general  history. 

It  was  about  the  beginning  of  March  when  the  envoys  returned 
to  Athens.  Some  were  completely  fascinated  by  the  hospitable 
treatment  and  engaging  manners  of  Philip,^  especially  when  enter- 
taining them  at  the  banquet:  with  others  he  had  come  to  an 
understanding  at  once  more  intimate  and  more  corrupt  They 
brought  back  a  letter  from  Philip,  which  was  read  both  in  the 
Senate  and  the  assembly ;  while  Demosthenes,  senator  of  that 
year,  not  qfily  praised  them  all  in  the  Senate,  but  also  became 
himself  the  mover  of  a  resolution,  that  they  should  be  crowned 


1  JSschindB,  Fkls.  L«g.  p.  32.  c.  13, 
14. 

'  iy4^cbil^A^^  Fals.  Leg.  p.  32,  33.  r. 
15.  Demoflthente  bimaeif  says  Uttie  or 
nothing  about  tbiB  first  embaaij,  and 
nothing  at  aU  aither  about  hia  own 


speech  or  that  of  jEschin^. 

*  JSschin^  Fals.  Leg.  p.  33.  c.  17, 
18.  The  eff^t  of  the  maoner  and 
behaviour  of  Philip  upon  Ktesipbon 
the  envoy,  is  forcibly  stated  here  by 
JEaohin&B, 
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with  a  wreath  of  honour,  and  invited  to  dine  next  day  in  the 
prytaneium.^ 

We  have  hardly  any  means  of  appreciating  the  real  proceedings 
of  this  embassy,  or  the  matters  treated  in  discussion  with  Philip, 
^schines  tells  us  nothing,  except  the  formalities  of  the  interview, 
Koviewof  and  the  speeches  about  Amphipolis.  But  we  shall  at 
Md^his^  ft^y  rate  do  him  no  injustice,  if  we  judge  him  upon  his 
Suurfby"  own  account;  which,  if  it  does  not  represent  what  he 
himaeit  actually  did,  represents  what  he  wished  to  be  thought  to 
have  done.  His  own  account  certainly  shows  a  strange  miscon- 
ception of  the  actual  situation  of  afikirs.  In  order  to  justify  him- 
self for  being  desirous  for  peace,  he  lays  considerable  stress  on  the 
losing  game  which  Athens  had  been  playing  during  the  war,  and 
on  the  probability  of  yet  farther  loss  if  she  persisted.  He  com- 
pletes tiie  cheerless  picture  by  adding — what  was  doubtless  but 
too  familiar  to  his  Athenian  audience — that  Philip  on  his  side, 
marching  from  one  success  to  another,  had  raised  the  Macedonian 
kingdom  to  an  elevation  truly  formidable,  by  the  recent  extinction 
of  Olynthus.  Yet  under  this  state  of  comparative  force  between 
the  two  contending  parties,  .^Eschines  presents  himself  before 
Philip  with  a  demand  of  exorbitant  magnitude — for  the  cession 
of  Amphipolis.  He  says  not  a  word  about  anything  else.  He 
delivers  an  eloquent  harangue  to  convince  Philip  of  the  incon- 
testable right  of  Athens  to  Amphipolis,  and  to  prove  to  him  that 
he  was  in  the  wrong  for  taking  and  keeping  it.  He  affects  to 
think,  that  by  this  process  he  should  induce  Philip  to  part  with  a 
town,  the  most  capital  and  unparalleled  position  in  all  his  domi- 
nions ;  which  he  had  now  possessed  for  twelve  years,  and  which 
placed  him  in  communication  with  his  new  foundation  Philippi  and 
the  auriferous  region  around  it.  The  arguments  of  JEschines 
would  have  been  much  to  the  purpose,  in  an  action  tried  between 
two  litigants  before  an  impartial  Dikastery  at  Athens.  But  here 
were  two  belligerent  parties,  in  a  given  ratio  of  strength  and  posi- 
tion as  to  the  future,  debating  terms  of  peac«.  That  an  envoy  on 
the  part  of  Athens,  the  losing  party,  should  now  stand  forward  to 


1  JEachiD!bB,  Fala.  Leg.  p.  34.  c.  19; 
Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  414.  Thia  vote 
of  thankfl,  and  invitation  to  dinner, 
appears  to  have  been  so  uniform  a 
custom,  that  Demostheuds  (Fals.  Leg. 
p.  350)  comments  upon  the  withholding 
of  the  compliment,  when  the  second 
embassy  returned,  as  a  disgrace  without 
parallel.  That  Demosthenes  bhould 
nave  proposed  a  motion  of  «uoh  cus- 


tomary formality,  is  a  %tct  of  little 
moment  any  way.  It  rather  proves 
that  the  relations  of  Demosthen^  with 
his  colleagues  during  the  embassy, 
cannot  have  been  so  ill-tempered  as 
^schinds  had  affirmed.  Demosthenes 
himself  admits  that  he  did  not  begin  t<> 
suspect  his  colleagues  untU  the  debates 
at  Athens  after  the  return  of  this  first 
embassy. 
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demand  from  a  yictorious  enemy  the  very  place  which  formed  the 
original  cause  of  the  war,  and  which  had  become  far  more  valuable 
to  Philip  than  when  he  first  took  it — was  a  pretension  altogether 
preposterousL      When  -^schines  reproduces  his  eloquent  speech 
reclaiming  Amphipolis,  as  having  been  the  principal  necessity  and 
most  honourable  achievement  of  his  diplomatic  mission,  he  only 
shows  how  little  qualified  he  was  to  render  real  service  to  Athens  in 
that  capacity — to  say  nothing  as  yet  about  corruption.    The  Athe- 
nian people,  extremely  retentive  of  past  convictions,  had  it  deeply 
impressed  on  their  minds  that  Amphipolis  was  theirs  by  right ; 
and  probably  the  first  envoys  to  Macedonia — Aristodemus,  Neo- 
ptolemus,  Ktesiphon,  Phrynon,^  &c. — had  been  so  cajoled  by  the 
courteous  phrases,  deceptions,  and  presents  of  Philip,  that  they 
represented  him  on   their  return   as   not  unwilling  to  purchase 
friendship  with  Athens  by  the  restoration  of  Amphipolis.     To 
this  delusive  expectation  in  the  Athenian  mind  ^schines  addressed 
himself,  when  he  took  credit  for  his  earnest  pleading  before  Philip 
on  behalf  of  Athenian  right  to  the  place,  as  if  it  were  the  sole 
purpose  of  his  mission.'     We  shall  see  him  throughout,  in  his 
character  of  envoy,  not  only  fostering  the  actual  delusions  of  the 
public  at  Athens,  but  even  circulating  gross  fictions  and  impos- 
tures  of  his  own,  respecting  the   proceedings  and  purposes  of 
PhUip. 

It  was  on  or  about  the  first  day  of  the  month  of  Elaphebolion' 
(March)  when  the  envoys  reached  Athens  on  returning  ^^  3^^ 
from  the  court  of  Philip.     They  brought  a  letter  from  Phuip  osen 
him  couched  in  the  most  friendly  terms ;    expressing  Se  tera« 
great  anxiety  not  only  to  be  at  peace  with  Athens,  but  %t£J!^ 
also  to  become  her  ally ;  stating  moreover  that  he  was  ^'uS**** 
prepared  to  render  her  valuable  service,  and  that  he  ^J?^*^ 
would  have  specified  more  particularly  what  the  service  ^^^  '®*°"- 


>  Demosth.  Fala.  Leg.  p.  344.  Com- 
pare p.    371.      Tovs    wtpl    rris    tlp^tnis 

tir*  ' ApurroHifiov  koI  VtorroK^fiov  iceU 
Knfiri^rrof,  koI  rAy  iWofv  r&v  iictWty 
krayy€W6rTwy  oiV  briovv  iyiksy  &c. 

'  There  is  great  contradiction  be- 
tween the  two  orators,  ^schin^s  and 
Demosthen^,  as  to  this  speech  of 
u£achin6i  before  Philip  respecting  Am* 
phipolis.  DemosthendiB  represents  ^s- 
chines  as  having  said  in  this  report  to 
the  people  on  his  return,  *'  I  (Mic\nn!h) 
■aid  nothing  about  Amphipolis,  in  order 
that  I  might  leave  that  subject  fresh 
for  Demosihends,  &c. 

CompRTO  Demosth.  Fak.  Leg.  p.  421 ; 


.flEschinds,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  33,  34.  c.  18, 
19,  21. 

As  to  this  particular  matter  of  fact,  I 
incline  to  believe  ^schines  rather  thaa 
his  rival.  He  probably  did  make  an 
eloquent  speech  about  Amphipolis  be- 
fore Philip. 

»  The  eighth  day  of  ElapheboUon  fell 
some  little  time  after  their  arrival,  so 
that  possibly  they  may  have  even 
reached  Athens  on  the  last  days  of  the 
month  Anthesterion  (^schinds  adv. 
Ktesiph.  p.  63.  c.  24).  The  reader  will 
understand  that  the  Grecian  lunar 
months  do  not  correspond  precisely, 
but  only  approximatively,  with  ours. 
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would  be,  if  he  could  have  felt  certiun  that  he  should  be  received 
as  her  ally.^  But  in  spite  of  such  amenities  of  language,  affording 
an  occasion  for  his  partisans  in  the  assembly — iEschines,  Philo- 
krates,  Ktesiphon,  Phrynon,  latrokles,  and  others — to  expatiate 
upon  his  excellent  dispositions — Philip  would  grant  no  better  terms 
of  peace  than  that  each  party  should  retain  what  they  already 
possessed.  Pursuant  to  this  general  principle,  the  Chersonesus 
was  assured  to  Athens,  of  which  iEschines  appears  to  have  made 
some  boast*  Moreover,  at  the  moment  when  the  envoys  were 
quitting  Pella  to  return  home,  Philip  was  also  leaving  it  at  the 
head  of  his  army  on  an  expedition  against  Kersobleptes  in  Thrace. 
He  gave  a  specml  pledge  to  the  envoys  that  he  would  not  attack 
the  Chersonese  until  the  Athenians  should  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  debating,  accepting,  or  rejecting,  the  propositions  of  peace. 
His  envoys,  Antipater  and  Parmenio,  received  orders  to  visit 
Athens  with  little  delay ;  and  a  Macedonian  herald  accompanied 
the  Athenian  envoys  on  theu*  return.* 

Having  ascertained  on  what  terms  peace  could  be  had,  the 
B/3.34S.  envoys  were  competent  to  advise  the  Athenian  people, 
(March.)  g^nj  prepare  them  for  a  definite  conclusion,  as  soon  as 
this  Macedonian  mission  should  arrive.  They  first  gave  an  account 
of  their  proceedings  to  the  public  assembly.  Ktesiphon,  the  oldest, 
who  spoke  first,  expatiated  on  the  graceful  presence  and  manners 
of  Philip,  as  well  as  upon  the  charm  of  his  company  in  wine- 
drinking.^  iEschines  dwelt  upon  his  powerful  and  pertinent  ora- 
Proceediogi  tory  ; — after  which  he  recounted  the  principal  occur- 
rences of  the  journey,  and  the  debate  with  Philip, 
intimating  that  in  the  previous  understanding  of  the 
envoys  among  themselves,  the  duty  of  speaking  about 
Amphipolis  had  been  confided  to  Demosthenes,  in  case 
any  point  should  have  been  omitted  by  the  previous 
speakers.  Demosthenes  then  made  his  own  statement,  in  lan- 
guage (according  to  iEschines)  censorious  and  even  insulting 
towards  his  colleagues ;  especially  affirming  that  iEschines  in  his 
vanity  chose  to  preoccupy  all  the  best  points  in  his  own  speech, 


In  the 
Athenian 
assembly 
after  the 
return  of 
the  envoys 
— motions 
of  I)emo- 
aVhente. 


1  DemoBth.  Fals.   Lep:.  p.  353,   354. 

6    yitp   CIS    tV    irporipA¥ 

ypdr^as  iwiffroK^v,  ^y  iivdyna' 
fity  ^  /A  c  1  f ,  iri  **  Ilyi>€up6y  r*  &y  iced 
haf^^triy,  ^yUa  ifiat  tZ  irot^ouv,  €l  tZ 
jlZtiy  Kot  r^y  (Tv/A/iax^cu'  M-^^  ytyriffo^ 
liirny^  &c.  Compare  PBeudo-Demosth. 
Be  Halozmeso,  p.  85.  ^achiode  al- 
ludes to  this  letter,  Fala.  Leg.  p.  34. 


0.21. 
3  DemoBth.  Fak.  Log.  p.  365. 

*  ifischindB,  Fala.  Leg.  p.  39.  o.  26; 
JBachiu^B  cout.  Ktesiphout.  p.  63.  o.  23. 
irapytyyiXKtro  V  iw*  atrrhy  (Kersoblep- 
tds)  ffSi}  ffrpdrtia,  &c. 

*  .^BchindB,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  34.  e.  20. 
rijs  iy  rois  ir6roi5  iTiZt^iSrtfTos— irvfi' 
wtuy  Zfiybs  iy  (c.  21). 
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kaTiDg  none  open  for  any  oDe  else.^    Demosthenes  next  proceeded 

to  move  Yarious  decrees ;  one,  to  greet  by  libation  the  herald  who 

had  accompanied  them  from  Philip— and  the  Macedonian  envoys 

who  were  expected;  another,  providing  that  the  prytanes  should 

convene  a  special  assembly  on  the  eighth  day  of  Elaphebolion 

(a  day  sacred  to  iEsculapius,  on  which  generally  no  public  business 

was  ever  transacted),  in  order  that  if  the  envoys  from  Macedonia 

had  then  arrived,  the  people  might  discuss  without  delay  their 

political  relations  with  Philip ;  a  third,  to  commend  the  behaviour 

of  the  Athenian  envoys  (his  colleagues  and  himself),  and  to  invite 

them  to  dinner  in  the  prytaneium.     Demosthenes  farther  moved 

m  the  Senate,  that  when  Philip's  envoys  came,  they  should  be 

accommodated  with  seats  of  honour  at  the  Dionysiac  festival.' 

Pre«ently  these  Macedonian  envoys — Antipater,  Parmenio,  and 
Eurylochus — arrived  ;  yet  not  early  enough  to  allow  the  ^^  ®' 
fiill  debate  to  take  place  on  the  assembly  of  the  eighth  ^onun 
of  Elaphebolion.      Accordingly  (as  it  would  seem,  in  Aihens— 

^  ,         days  fixed 

that  very  assembly),  Demosthenes  proposed  and  carried  fordit- 
a  fresh  decree,  fixing  two  later  days  for  the  special  as-  p^^ 
semblies  to  discuss  peace  and  alliance  with  Macedonia.  The 
days  named  were,  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  days  of  the 
current  month  Elaphebolion  (March) ;  immediately  after  the 
Dionysiac  festival  and  the  assembly  in  the  temple  of  Dionysus 
which  followed  upon  it.'  At  the  same  time  Demosthenes  showed 
great  personal  civility  to  the  Macedonian  envoys,  inviting  them  to 
a  splendid  entertainment,  and  not  only  conducting  them  to  their 

*  JEscbinds,  Fala.  Leg.  p.  34,  35.  c.  worthy  evidence  than^the  earlier — yet 
21  ;  Dem.  Fala.  Leg.  p.  421.  Yet 
JEaclnii&a,  when  describing  the  same 
facts  in  his  oration  against  Kteaiphon 
(p.  62.  c.  23),  simply  says  that  Demo- 
stben^  gave  to  the  assembly  an  account 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  first  embassy, 
•imilar  to  that  given  by  the  other 
envoys  —  ratniL  rois   AWots  irpiff^tinw 

&«^77€tX€,  &c. 

The  point  noticed  in  the  text   (that 


when  we  find  two  different  statements 
of  j£Bchin&<i  respecting  Demosthends, 
we  may  reasonably  presume  that  the  one 
which  is  least  unfavourable  is  the  most 
Credible  of  the  two. 

'  iEschinds,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  34,  35,  42. 
c.  20,  21,  34;  .£schin6s  adv.  Ktesi- 
phont.  p.  62,  63.  c.  23,  24.  In  the 
first  of  the  two  speeches,  .^schinds 
makes  no  mention  of  the  decree  pro- 
Bemosthends  charged  .^Eschlnes  with  |  posed  by  Demosthends  relative  to  the 
reluctance  to  let  any  one  else  have  any-  ,  assembly  on  the  eighth  of  Elaphebo- 
thing  to  say)  is  one  which  appears  both  lion.  He  mentions  it  in  the  speech 
in  .^8chin&  and  Demosthends,  De  Fals.  !  against  Kteeiphon,  with  considerable 
Legat.,  and  may  therefore  in  the  main  '  specification. 

be  regarded  as  having  really  occurred,  i  '  JSschinds,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  36.  o.  22. 
But  probably  the  statement  made  by  .  ^tpoy  i^^tafia,  JEach.  adv.  Ktesiph. 
Demosthends  to  the  people  as  to  the  '  p.  63.  c.  24.  This  last  decree,  fixing 
proceedings  of  the  embaissy,  tccu  sub-  I  the  two  special  days  of  the  month, 
stantially  the  same  as  that  of  his  col-  i  could  scarcely  have  been  proposed  until 
leagues.  For  though  the  later  oration  after  Philip's  envoys  had  actually 
of  .Sschinfis    is,  in  itself,  less  trust-  1  reached  Athens. 
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(March.) 

Resolution 
taken  by 
the  lynod 
of  allies  at 
Athens. 


place  of  hoDour  at  the  Dionysiac  festival,  but  also  proidding  for 
them  comfortable  seats  and  cushions.^ 

Besides  the  public  assembly  held  by  the  Athenians  themselves, 
to  receive  report  f5rom  their  ten  envoys  returned  out 
of  Macedonia,  the  synod  of  Athenian  confederates  was 
also  assembled,  to  hear  the  report  of  Aglaokreon, 
who  had  gone  as  their  representative  along  with  the 
Ten.  This  synod  agreed  to  a  resolution,  important  in 
reference  to  the  approaching  debate  in  the  Athenian  assembly, 
yet  unfortunately  nowhere  given  to  us  entire,  but  only  in  partial 
and  indirect  notice  from  the  two  rival  orators.  It  has  been  already 
mentioned,  that  since  the  capture  of  Olynthus,  the  Athenians  had 
sent  forth  envoys  throughout  a  large  portion  of  Greece,  urging  the 
various  cities  to  unite  with  them  either  in  conjoint  war  against 
Philip,  or  in  conjoint  peace  to  obtain  some  mutual  guarantee 
against  his  farther  encroachments.  Of  these  missions,  the  greater 
number  had  altogether  failed,  demonstrating  the  hopelessness  of 
the  Athenian  project.  But  some  had  been  so  far  successful,  that 
deputies,  more  or  fewer,  were  actually  present  in  Athens,  pursuant 
to  the  invitation:  while  a  certain  number  were  still  absent  and 
expected  to  return — the  same  individuals  having  perhaps  been 
sent  to  different  places  at  some  distance  from  each  other.  The 
resolution  of  the  «jmod  (noway  binding  upon  the  Athenian  people, 
but  merely  recommendatory)  was  adapted  to  this  state  of  affairs, 
and  to  the  disposkions  recently  manifested  at  Athens  towards  con- 
joint action  with  other  Greeks  against  Philip.  The  synod  advised, 
that  immediately  on  the  return  of  the  envoys  still  absent  on  mission 
(when  probably  all  such  Greeks,  as  were  willing  even  to  talk  over 
the  proposition,  would  send  their  deputies  also),  the  Athenian  pry- 
tanes  should  convene  two  public  assemblies,  according  to  the  laws, 
for  the  purpose  of  debating  and  deciding  the  question  of  peace. 
Whatever  decision  might  be  here  taken,  the  synod  adopted  it 
beforehand  as  their  own.  They  farther  recommended  that  an 
article  should  be  annexed,  reserving  an  interval  of  three  months 
for  any  Grecian  city  not  a  party  to  the  peace,  to  declare  its 
adhesion,  to  inscribe  its  name  on  the  column  of  record,  and  to  be 
included  under  the  same  conditions  as  the  rest  Apparently  this 
resolution  of  the  synod  was  adopted  before   the  anival  of  the 


>  .^Bchinte,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  42.  c.  34; 
adv.  Kteaiphont.  p.  62.  o.  22;  Demosth. 
Fals.  Leg.  p.  414;  De  Coronft,  p.  234. 
This  courtesy  and  politeneas  towacda 


the  Macedonian  enToys  is  admitted  by 
Demosthen^  himself.  It  was  not  a 
circumstance  of  which  he  had  iiny  rea- 
son to  be  ashamed. 
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Macedonian  deputies  in  Athens,  and  before  the  last-mentioned 
decree  proposed  by  Demosthenes  in  the  public  assembly ;  which 
decree,  fixing  two  days  (the  18th  and  19th  of  Elaphebolion)  for 
dedsion  of  the  question  of  peace  and  alliance  with  Philip,  coin- 
cided in  part  with  the  resolution  of  the  synod.^ 


*  I  inflert  in  the  text  what  appears 
to  ma  the  probable  truth  about  this 
FMolatiou  of  the  confederate  synod. 
The  point  is  obscure,  and  has  been 
difRsrently  viewed  by  different  commen- 
taton. 

Demosthends  affirms,  in  his  earlier 
mrach  (De  Fals.  Leg.  p.  346),  that 
.Achinte  held  disgraceful  language  in 
his  speech  before  the  public  assembly 
on  the  19th  Eli^hebolion  (to  the  effect 
that  Athens  ought  to  act  for  herself 
alone,  and  to  ti^e  no  thought  for  any 
other  Qreeks  except  such  as  had  as- 
sisted her);  and  that,  too,  in  the  pre- 
sence and  hearing  of  those  envoys  from 
other  Grecian  cities,  whom  the  Athe- 
nians had  sent  for  at  the  instigation  of 
JEac}un^  himself.  The  presence  of 
these  envoys  in  the  assembly,  here 
implied,  is  not  the  main  charge,  but  a 
eoliateral  aggravation ;  nevertheless, 
JBschinds  (as  is  often  the  case  through- 
out his  defence)  bestows  nearly  all  his 
care  upon  the  aggravation,  taking  com- 
paratively little  notice  of  the  main 
charge.  He  asserts  with  great  em- 
phasis (Fals.  Leg.  p.  35),  that  the 
envoys  sent  out  Srom  Athens  on  mis- 
sion had  not  returned,  and  that  there 
were  no  emooy»  present  from  any  Qrecian 
cities. 

It  seems  to  me  reasonable  here  to 
believe  the  assertion  of  Demoetbends, 
that  there  were  envoys  from  other  Gre- 
cian cities  present:  although  he  himself 
in  his  later  oration  (De  CoronA,  p.  232, 
233)  apeaks  as  if  such  were  not  the 
fact,  as  if  all  the  Greeks  had  been  long 
found  out  as  recreants  in  the  cause  of 
liberty,  and  as  if  no  envoys  from 
Athens  were  then  absent  on  mission. 
I  accept  the  potitive  assertion  of  .^schi- 
nds  as  true — ^that  there  were  Athenian 
envoys  then  absent  on  nussion,  who 
might  possibly,  on  their  return,  bring 
in  with  them  deputies  from  other  Greeks ; 
but  I  do  not  admit  his  negatwe  assertion 
— that  no  Athenian  envoys  had  returned 
from  their  mission,  and  that  no  depu- 
ties bad  come  in  from  other  Greeks. 
That  among  many  Athenian  envoys 
sent  out,  ali  should  fail — appears  to  me 
wwj  improbable. 

VOL.  VIIL 


If  we  follow  the  argument  of  ^Eschi- 
nds  (in  the  speech  De  Fals.  Leg.),  we 
shall  see  that  it  is  quite  enough  if  we 
suppose  some  of  the  envoys  sent  out  on 
mission,  and  not  ali  of  them,  to  be 
absent.  To  prove  this  fact,  he  adduces 
(p.  35,  36)  the  rosolution  of  the  con- 
federate synod,  alluding  to  the  absent 
envoys,  and  recommending  a  certain 
course  to  be  taken  after  their  return. 
This  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  all 
were  absent.  Stecbow  remarks  justly, 
that  some  of  the  envoys  would  neces- 
sarily be  out  a  long  time,  having  to  visit 
more  than  one  city,  and  perhaps  cities 
distant  from  each  oUier  (Vita  .^schinis, 
p.  41). 

I  also  accept  what  .^schinds  says 
about  the  resolution  of  the  confederate 
synod,  as  being  substantially  true. 
About  the  actual  import  of  this  reso- 
lution, he  is  consistent  with  himself, 
both  in  the  earlier  and  in  the  later 
oration.  Winiewski  (Comment.  His- 
toric, in  Demostb.  De  CoronA,  p.  74- 
77)  and  Westermann  (De  Litibus  quas 
Demosthenes  oravit  ipse,  p.  38-42) 
affirm,  I  think  without  reason,  that  the 
import  of  this  resolution  is  differently 
represented  bv  .ZBschinds  in  the  earlier 
and  in  the  later  orations.  What  is 
really  different  in  the  two  orations,  is 
the  way  in  which  iBschinde  perverts 
the  import  of  the  resolution  to  incul- 
pate Demosthen^ ;  affirming  in  the 
later  oration,  that  if  Athens  bad  waited 
for  the  return  of  her  envoys  on  mis- 
sion, she  might  have  made  peace  with 
Philip  jointly  with  a  large  body  of 
Grecian  allies;  and  that  it  was  Demo- 
sthends  who  hindered  her  from  doing 
this  by  hurrying  on  the  discussions 
about  the  peace  {JEach.  adv.  Ktesiph. 
p.  6U63),  &c.'  Westermann  thinks 
that  the  synod  would  not  take  upon 
them  to  prescribe  how  many  assemblies 
the  Athenians  should  convene  for  the 
purpose  of  debating  about  peace.  But 
it  seems  to  have  been  a  common  prac- 
tice with  the  Athenians,  about  peace  or 
other  special  and  important  matters,  to 
convene  two  assemblies  on  two  days 
immediately  succeeding;  all  that  the 
synod  here  recommended  was,  that  the 
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Accordingly,  after  the  great  Dionysiac  festival,  these  two  pre- 
scribed assemblies  were  held — on'  the  18th  and  19th  of 
Elaphebolion.  The  three  ambassadors  from  Philip — 
Parmenio,  Antipater,  and  Eurylochus — ^were  present 
both  at  the  festival  and  the  assemblies.^  The  general 
question  of  the  relations  between  Athens  and  Philip 
being  here  submitted  for  discussion,  the  resolution  of  the 
confederate  synod  was  at  the  same  time  communi- 
cated. Of  this  resolution  the  most  significant  article 
was,  that  the  synod  accepted  beforehand  the  decree  of 


B.O.  346. 

AmuaMk* 
keldto 
discuss  the 
peace,  in 
presence  of 
the  Mace- 
donian 
enroys — 
resolution 
of  the 
synod  com- 
municated 
— facUtioos 
importance 

It  afterwards  the  Athenian  assembly,  whatever  that  might  be ;  the 
orators.^  Other  articlcs  were  recommendations,  doubtless  heard 
with  respect,  and  constituting  a  theme  for  speakers  to  insist  on, 
yet  carrying  no  positive  authority.  But  in  the  pleadings  of  the 
two  riyal  orators  some  years  afterwards  (from  which  abne  we  know 
the  facts),  the  entire  resolution  of  the  synod  appears  invested  with 
a  factitious  importance ;  because  each  of  them  had  an  interest 
in  professing  to  have  supported  it — each  accuses  the  other  of 
having  opposed  it;  both  wished  to  disconnect  themselves  from 
Philokrates,  then  a  disgraced  exile,  and  from  the  peace  moved  by 
him,  which  had  become  discredited.  It  was  Philokrates  who  stood 
forward  in  the  assembly  as  the  prominent  mover  of  peace  and 
alliance  with  Philip.  His  motion  did  not  embrace  either  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  synod,  respecting  absent  envoys,  and 
interval  to  be  left  for  adhesions  from  other  Greeks ;  nor  did  he 
confine  himself,  as  the  synod  had  done,  to  the  proposition 
of  peace  with  Philip.  He  proposed  that  not  only  peace, 
Ku^(!^  but  alliance,  should  be  concluded  between  the  Athe- 
He^p^!!!!^  nians  and  Philip  :  who  had  expressed  by  letter  his  great 
the^^ana  Auxiety  both  for  one  and  for  the  other.  He  included  in 
^P*^"5^*  his  proposition  Philip  with  all  his  allies  on  one  side — 
and  Athens  with  all  her  allies  on  the  other ;  making  special 
exception,  however,  of  two  among  the  allies  of  Athens — the  Pho- 
kians — and  the  town  of  Halus  near  the  Pagasaean  Gulf,  recently 
under  siege  by  Pajmenio.* 


Fbilokratte 
moves  to 
conclnde 


Athenians  should  follow  the  usual  ous- 
torn — "Tpoypdi^ai  robs  irpvr<£v€if  ^icirXtr- 
alas  96o  tcarii  robs  v6fiov$,  &c.  That 
two  assemblies,  neither  less  nor  more, 
should  be  convened  for  the  purpose, 
was  a  point  of  no  material  importuice ; 
except  that  it  indicated  a  determination 
to  decide  the  question  at  once — tone 
detempcwer. 


>  iBschinds  adv.  Etesiph.  p.  64. 

s  Demosthen.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  391.  t4iw 
re  7^p  tlftfivriv  obxl  ivpii$4rrwif  &$ 
hr^x^ipflffhv  oSroi,  **rAV  'AA^OfV  icai 
^vk4w"  ypda^tu  —  &AA*  hvaryKoffBirros 
6^*  AfiMV  rod  ^tXoKpdrovs  raura  fihy 
iiraXti^eu,  yodr^M  8*  iurriKpifs  '**AOi)- 
walovs  Kal  robs  *A9iyra/«r  cvfi" 
fi-iixov s,"  &c. 
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What  part  iE^schines  and   Demosthenes  took  in  reference  to 
dik  motion,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine.    In  their  speeches  f^  taken 
deliyered  three  years  afterwards,  both  denounce  Phi-  Md^S?****** 
lokiutes;  each   accuses  the  other  of  having  supported  Jin^S^!^ 
him;  each  affirms  himself  to  have  advocated  the  re-  ^^l, 
commendations  of  the  synod.     The  contradictions  be-  SSJJ^ 
tween  the  two,  and  between  uEschines  in  his  earlier  and  ^^<^  ^^^'^ 
.fisdiines  in  his  later  speech,   are  here   very  glaring.     Thus, 
Demosthoies  accuses  his  rival  of  having,  on  the  18th  of  the  month 
or  on  the  first  of  the  two  assemblies,  delivered  a  speech  strongly 
opposed  to  Philokrates  ;^  but  of  having  changed  his  politics  during 
^  night,  and  spoken   on  the  19th   in  support  of  the  latter  so 
warmly,  as  to  convert  the  hearers  when  they  were  predisposed  the 
other  way.    iEschines  altogether  denies  such  sudden  change  of 
^pimra ;  alleging  that  he  made  but  one  speech,  and  that  in  favour 
^  the  recommendation  of  the  synod ;  and  averring  moreover  that 
to  speak  on  the  second  assembly-day  was  impossible,  since  that 
day  was  exclusively  consecrated  to  putting  questions  and  voting, 
so  that  no  oratory  was  allowed.'    Yet  j£schiues,  though  in  his 
earlier  harangue  (De  Fals.  Leg.)  he  insists  so  strenuously  on  this 
impossibility  of  speaking  on  the   19th — in   his  later   harangue 
(ag^nst  Ktesiphon)  accuses  Demosthenes  of  having  spoken  at 
great  length  on  that  very  day  the  19th,  and  of  having  thereby 
altered  the  temper  of  the  assembly.^ 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  discredit  thus  thrown  by  iEschines 
upon  his  own  denial,  I  do  not  believe  the  sudden  change  of  speech 
in  the  assembly  ascribed  to  him  by  Demosthenes.  It  is  too  un- 
explained, and  in  itself  too  improbable  to  be  credited  on  the  mere 
assertion  of  a  rivaL  But  I  think  it  certain  that  neither  he,  nor 
Demosthenes,  can  have  advocated  the  recommendations  of  the 
synod,  though  both  profess  to  have  done  so— if  we  are  to  believe 
the  statement  of  ^schines  (we  have  no  statement  from  Demo- 
sthenes) as  to  the  tenor  of  those  recommendations.  For  the  synod 
(according  to  ^schines)  had  recommended  to  await  the  return  of 
the  absent  envoys  before  the  question  of  peace  was  debated.  Now 
this  proposition  was  impracticable  under  the  circumstances ;  since 
it  amounted  to  nothing  less  than  an  indefinite  postponement  of  the 
question.  But  the  Macedonian  envoys  Antipater  and  Parmenio 
were  now  in  Athens,  and  actually  present  in  the  assembly  ;  having 
come,  by  special  invitation,  for  the  purpose  either  of  concluding 

'  Deouwth.  Fall.  Leg.  p.  345,  346.  >  iBachinte,  Fals.  L^  p.  36. 

^  uEsohindB  adv.  Ktea^h.  p.  63,  64. 
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peace  or  of  breaking  off  the  negotiation ;  and  Philip  had  agreed 
(as  .£schines^  himself  states)  to  refrain  from  all  attack  on  the 
Chersonese,  while  the  Athenians  were  debating  about  peace. 
Under  these  conditionSj»  it  was  imperatively  necessary  to  give  some 
decisive  and  immediate  answer  to  the  Macedonian  envoys.  To 
tell  them — '*  We  can  say  nothing  positive  at  present ;  you  must 
wait  until  our  absent  envoys  return,  and  until  we  ascertain  how 
many  Greeks  we  can  get  into  our  alliance  " — would  have  been  not 
only  in  itself  preposterous,  but  would  have  been  construed  by  able 
men  like  Antipater  and  Parmenio  as  a  mere  dilatory  manoeuvre 
for  breaking  off  the  peace  altogether.  Neither  Demosthenes  nor 
jEschines  can  have  really  supported  such  a  proposition,  whatever 
both  may  pretend  three  years  afterwards.  For  at  that  time  of  the 
actual  discussion,  not  only  jEschmes  himself,  but  the  general  public 
of  Athens,  were  strongly  anxious  for  peace ;  while  Demosthenes, 
though  less  anxious,  was  favourable  to  it.'    Neither  of  them  were 


1  iSflchinte,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  39. 

'  From  the  consideratiouB  here  stated, 
we  can  appreciate  the  charges  of  iEschi- 
nte  against  Demosthen^,  even  on  his 
own  showing;  though  the  precise  course 
of  either  is  not  very  clear. 

He  accuses  Demosthends  of  having 
sold  himself  to  Philip  (adv.  Ktes.  p.  63, 
64)  ;  a  charge  utterly  futile  and  in- 
credible, refuted  by  the  whole  conduct 
of  Demoethen6i,  both  before  and  after. 
Whether  Demosthente  received  bribes 
from  Harpalus— or  from  the  Persian 
court  —  will  be  matter  of  future  in- 
quiry. But  the  allegation  that  he 
had  been  bribed  bj  Philip  is  absurd. 
.£schin6s  himself  confesses  that  it  was 
quite  at  variance  with  the  received 
opinion  at  Athens  (adv.  Ktes.  p.  62. 
c.  22). 

He  accuses  Demosthente  of  having, 
under  the  influence  of  these  bribes, 
opposed  and  frustrated  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  confederate  synod— of  hav- 
ing hurried  on  the  debate  about  peace 
at  once — and  of  having  thus  prevented 
Athens  from  waiting  for  the  return  of 
her  absent  envoys,  which  would  have 
enabled  her  to  make  peace  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  powerful  body  of  cooperat- 
ing Greeks.  This  charge  is  advanced 
by  iEschin6i,  first  in  the  speech  De 
Fals.  Leg.  p.  36 — next,  with  greater 
length  and  emphasis,  in  the  later  speech, 
adv.  Kteaiph.  p.  G3,  64.  From  what 
has  been  said  in  the  text,  it  will  be 
seen  that  such  indefinite  postponement, 
when    Antipater   and .  Parmenio    were 


present  in  Athens  by  invitation, 
altogether  impossible,  without  breakmg 
off  the  negotiation.  Not  to  mention, 
that  .^!schin6s  himself  affirms,  in  the 
strongest  language,  the  ascertained  im- 
possibility of  previdling  upon  any  other 
Qreeks  to  join  Athens,  and  complains 
bitterly  of  their  backward  dispositions 
(Fals.  Leg.  p.  38.  c.  25).  In  this 
point  Demosthends  perfectly  concurs 
with  him  (De  CJoronA,  p.  231,  232\ 
So  that  even  if  postponement  could 
have  been  had,  it  would  have  been 
productive  of  no  benefit,  nor  of  any 
increase  of  force,  to  Athens,  since  the 
Qreeks  were  not  inclined  to  cooperate 
with  her. 

The  charge  of  .Aschinds  against  De- 
mosthends  is  thus  untenable,  and  sug- 
gests its  own  refutation,  even  from  the 
mouth  of  the  accuser  himself.  Demo- 
sthen6i  indeed  replies  to  it  in  a  differ- 
ent manner.  When  JEschinds  says — 
"  You  hurried  on  the  discussion  about 
the  peace,  without  allowing  Athens  to 
await  the  return  of  her  envoys,  then 
absent  on  mission" — Demosthen6i  an- 
swers— "  There  were  no  Athenian  en- 
voys then  absent  on  mission.  All  the 
Qreeks  had  been  long  ago  detected  aa 
incurably  i^thetic"  (De  Coronft,  p. 
233).  This  is  a  slashing  and  decisive 
reply,  which  it  might  perhaps  be  safe 
for  Demosthends  to  haseard,  at  an  inter- 
val of  thirteen  years  after  the  events. 
But  it  is  fortunate  that  another  answer 
can  be  provided  ;  for  I  conceive  the 
assertion  to  be  neither  correct  in  point 
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at  all  disposed  to  frustrate  the  negotiations  by  insidious  delay; 
Dor,  if  they  had  been  so  disposed,  would  the  Athenian  public  have 
tolerated  the  attempt 

On  the  best  conclusion  which  I  can  form,  Demosthenes  sup- 
ported the  motion  of  PhilokratSs  (enacting  both  peace  and  alliance 
with  Philip),  except  only  that  special  clause  which  excluded  both 
the  Phokians  and  the  town  of  Halus,  and  which  was  ultimately 
negatived  by  the  assembly.^  That  ^schines  supported  iEwhinte 
the  same  motion  entire,  and  in  a  still  more  unqualified  Amotion 

*     r        n  !_•  11.1  !••  •        of  PhllO" 

manner,  we  may  infer  from  bis  remarkable  admission  in  krat^sftito- 
the  oration  against  Timarchus*  (delivered  in  the  year  K-mMthe- 
after  the  peage,  and  three  years  before  his  own  trial),  ^?tS^t 
wherein  he  acknowledges  himself  as  joint  author  of  the  I^^he**** 
peace   along  with  Philokrates,   and   avows   his   hearty  of  the'pEo- 
approbation  of  the  conduct  and  language  of  Philip,  even  ^*'^~y^" 
after  the  ruin  of  the  Phokians.     Eubulus,  the  friend  and  J^u^uim. 
partisan  of  jEschines,  told  the^^tbenians'  the  plain  alternative: 
**  You  must  either  march  forthwith  to  Peiraeus,  serve  on  shipboard, 
pay  direct  taxes,  and  convert  the  Theoric  Fund  to  military  pur- 
poMS — or  else  you  must  vote  the  terms  of  peace  moved  by  Philo- 
krates."   Our  inference  respecting  the  conduct  of  ^schines  is 
strengthened  by  what  is  here  affirmed  respecting  Eubulus.     De- 
mosthenes had  been  vainly  urging^  upon  his  countrymen,  for  the 
last  five  years,  at  a  time  when  Philip  was  less  formidable,  the  real 
adoption  of  these  energetic  measures :  Eubulus  his  opponent  now 
holds  them  out  in  terrorem,  as  an  irksome  and  intolerable  necesfflty, 
constraining  the  "^people  to  vote  for  the  terms  of  peace'  proposed. 
And  however  painful  it  might  be  to  acquiesce  in  the  statu  quo^ 


of  fiictk  nor  conBifltent  with  the  state- 
ments of  DemoBthends  himself  in  the 
speech  De  Falsft  Legatione. 

^  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  391-430. 
JEschinte  affirms  strongly,  in  his  later 
oration  against  Ktesiphon  (p.  63),  that 
Demosthente  warmly  advocated  the 
motion  pf  Fhilokrat^  for  alliance  as 
well  as  peace  with  Philip.  He  pro- 
fesses to  giye  the  precise  phrase  used 
by  Demoethende — which  he  censures  as 
an  inelegant  phrase— o&  SeTy  &«-o^^|«u 
rris  %ip^rns  r^v  irvfifiaxiay,  &c.  He 
adds  that  Demoethends  called  up  the 
liacedonian  ambassador  Antipater  to 
the  rostrum,  put  a  question  to  him, 
and  obtained  an  answer  concerted  be- 
forehand. How  much  of  this  is  true, 
I  cannot  say.  The  yersion  given  by 
in  his  later   spee^   is,  as 


usual,  different  from  that  in  his  earlier. 

The  accusation  against  Demosthends, 
of  corrupt  collusion  with  Antipater,  is 
incredible  and  absurd. 

'  Jiilschin.  adv.  Timarch.  p.  24,  25. 
c.  34.  'waptfi.fidWwy  (Demosthends)  riis 
ifiiis  ZfffirrYoplaSi  «cal  ^4yww  r^iv 
tip^yiiv  r^y  8i*  ifiov  Kal  ^lAo- 
Kpdrovs  ytyty'rifi.4yiiv,  &<rr9  ovUh 
kwcaniiato'BtU  fit  4irl  rb  9iKcur'Hipioy 
kiro\oyq(r6fAtyoyf  tray  rhs  rris  irpttrfitlat 

9hB{fyas    ZiZw,    &c ^iKiwiroy   Ji\ 

yvy  fihy   Hi^  r^v   r&y   \6ywy    tlifnifiiay 
iiraiyA,  &c. 

"  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  434.  ^tras 
(Eubulus)  Kara$tUyfiy  cfs  Tltioaia  Sciv 
IjHif  Kol  XP^MOT*  tl(r<p4ptty  «cal  rd  BtwpiKii 
vrpcuTitrriKh  xoiuy  —  ^  x^^P^*^^^*^^  & 
<rvyc7irc  i».\y  oZros  C  JSschin^)  fypa^t  8* 
6  fiitKvpbt  ^lAoKpdrrit. 
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which  recognised  Philip  as  master  of  Amphipolis  and  of  so  many 
other  possessions  once  belonging  to  Athens — I  do  not  believe  that 
even  Demosthenes,  at  the  time  when  the  peace  was  actually  under 
debate,  would  put  the  conclusion  of  it  to  hazard,  by  denouncing 
the  shame  of  such  unavoidable  cession,  though  he  professes  three 
years  afterwards  to  have  vehemently  opposed  it^ 

I  suspect  therefore  that  the  terms  of  peace  proposed  by  Philo- 
krates  met  with  unqualified  support  from  one  of  our  two 
rival  orators,  and  with  only  partial  opposition  to  one  special 
clause,  from  the  other.  However  this  may  be,  the  proposi- 
tion passed,  with  no  other  modification  (so  far  as  we 
know)  except  the  omission  of  that  clause  wjiich  specially 
excepted  Halus  and  the  Phokians.  Philokrates  provided — that 
all  the  possessions  actually  in  the  hands  of  each  of  the  belligerent 
parties,  should  remsdn  to  each,  without  disturbance  from  the 
other :  *  that  on  these  principles,  there  should  be  both  peace  and 
alliance  between  Athens  with  all  4er  allies  on  the  one  side,  and 
Philip  with  all  his  allies  on  the  other.  These  were  the  only  parties 
included  in  the  treaty.  Nothing  was  said  about  other  Greeks,  not 
allies  either  of  Philip  or  of  Athens.'  Nor  was  any  special  mention 
made  about  Kersobleptes.^ 

Such  was  the  decree  of  peace  and  alliance,  enacted  on  the  second 
B.O.  we.  ®f  ^^  ^^^  assembly-days — the  nineteenth  of  the  month 
(March.)  Elaphcbolion.  Of  course — without  the  fault  of  any  one 
— it  was  all  to  the  advantage  of  Philip.  He  was  in  the  superior 
position;  and  it  sanctioned  his  retention  of  all  his  conquests. 
For  Athens,  the  inferior  party,  the  benefit  to  be  expected  was, 
that  she  would  prevent  these  conquests  from  being  yet  farther 
multiplied,  and  protect  herself  agsdnst  being  driven  from  bad  to 
worse. 

But  it  presentiy  appeared  that  even  thus  much  was  not  realized. 
On  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  the  same  month*  (six  days  after  the 


1  Demosthen.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  385. 

'  FlMudo-DemoBth.  De  mlonneto,  p. 
81-83.  'Demosthends  in  one  paflsage 
(Fals.  Leg.  p.  385)  ^>eakB  as  if  it  were 
a  part  of  the  Athenian  oath — ^that  they 
would  oppoee  and  treat  as  enemies  all 
who  ^ould  try  to  save  firom  Philip  and 
to  restore  to  Athens  the  places  now 
recognised  as  Philip's  possessions  for 
the  future.  Thou^  Yoeonel  (Proleg. 
ad  Demosth.  De  Pace,  p.  265)  and  Boh- 
necke  (p.  303)  insert  these  words  as  a 
part  of  the  actual  formula,  I  douht 
whether  they  are  anything  more  than  a 


eonstmetiye  ezpaasion,  given  by  Demo- 
sthen6i  himself,  of  the  import  of  the 
formula. 

'  This  fiict  we  learn  firom  the  subse- 
quent discussions  about  amending  the 
peace,  mentioned  in  Pseudo-Demosth. 
De  Halonneso,  p.  84. 

«  JEschinds,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  39.  c  26. 

*  This  date  is  preserrea  by  JEschinds 
adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  64.  c  27.  cicrp  ftfl- 
¥oyros  rov  'EAo^/SoAtdrof  fiiivhs,  &c. 
In  the  earlier  oration  (De  Fals.  Leg.  p. 
40.  c.  29)  iEschinte  states  that  Demo- 
sthends  was  among  the  Proedri  or  pre- 
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preYious  assembly),  a  fresh  assembly  was  held,  for  the  purpose 
(tf  proYiding  ratification  by  solemn  oath  for  the  treaty  AaembiT 
whidi  had  been  just  decreed.     It  was  now  moved  and  ^£a^^Q 
enacted,  that  the  same  ten  citizens,  who  had  been  before  ^g  ©n^" 
accredited  to  Philip,  should  again  be  sent  to  Macedonia  ^^^y- 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  oaths  from  him  and  from  his  allies.^ 
Next,   it   was  resolved  that   the   Athenians,    together  with  the 
deputies  of  their  allies  then  present  in  Athens,  should  take  the 
ttath  forthwith,  in  the  presence  of  Philip's  envoys. 

But  now  arose  the  critical  question,  Who  were  to  be  included  as 
allies  of  Athens  ?     Were  the  Phokians  and  Kersobleptes  SSf"<^' 

.,,__  ,,  .  *^  Who  were  to 

to  be  mcludedr     Ine  one  and  the  other  represented  be  received 
those    two  capital    positions*  —  Thermopylae  and  the  Athene?- 
Hellespont— which  Philip  was  sure  to  covet,  and  which  Phokiaas 
it  most  behoved  Athens  to  ensure  against  him.     The  tteptu. 
assembly,  by  its  recent  vote,  had  struck  out  the  special  exclu^on 
of  the   Phokians  proposed  by  Philokrates,  thus  by  implication 
admitting  them  as  allies  along  with  the  rest.     They  were  in  truth 
allies  of  old  standing  and  valuable ;  they  had  probably  envoys 
present  in  Athens,  but  no  deputies  sitting  in  the  synod     Nor  had 
Kersobleptes  any  such  deputy  in    that  body ;  but  a  citizen  of 
Lampsakus,  named  ELritobulus,  claimed  on  this  occasion  to  act  for 
him,  and  to  take  the  oaths  in  his  name. 

As  to  the  manner  of  dealing  with  Kersobleptes,  iEschines 
tells  us  two  stories  (one  in  the  earlier  oration,  the  other  in  the 
later)  quite  different  from  each  other  ;  and  agreeing  only  in  this — 


sidixig  senators  of  a  public  assembly 
held  W6fiv  ^ivovros — the  day  before. 
It  ia  possible  that  there  mi^t  have 
heem  two  imblic  assemblies  held,   on 
two  successive  days  (the  23rd  and  24th, 
or  the  24th  and  25th,  according  as  the 
month  Elaphebolion  happened  in  that 
year  to  have  30  days  or  29  days),  and 
that  Demoethends  may  have  been  among 
the  Proedri  in  both.    But  the  trans- 
•Action  described  (in  the  oration  against 
Ktesiphon)  as  having  happened  on  the 
later  of  the  two  days— must  have  pre- 
ceded that  which  is  mentioned  (in  the 
Oration  De  Fals.  "La^.)  as  having  hap- 
pened on  the  earlier  of  the  two  days; 
or  at  least  cannot  have  followed  it;  so 
that  there  seems  to  be  an  inaccuracy  in 
one  or  in  the  other.    If  the  word  ticrpj 
in  the  oration  agahist  Ktesiphon,  and 
i096fM    in  the   speech    on   the  False 
Ideation,  are  both  correct,  the  trans- 
actaona  mentioned  in  the  one  cannot  be 


reconciled  chronologically  with  those 
narrated  in  the  other.  Various  conjec- 
tural alterations  have  been  proposed. 
See  Voemel,  Prolegg.  ad  Demosth.  Orat. 
De  Pace,  p.  257;  Bohnecke,  Forschun- 
gen,  p.  399. 

>  ^achinds,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  39.  ffSi}  9h 
ilfi&y  Ktx^^90Torfiii4vw¥  tis  rohf  ipKovs, 
o^»  84  it'irypK6r»v  iwl  riiv  haripav  irp€- 
a$€iay,  iKK\riffla  ylytrai,  &o. 

This  iKKXiiffia  seems  to  be  the  same 
as  that  which  ia  named  by  .^Sschinds 
in  the  speech  against  Ktesiphon,  as 
having  been  held  on  the  25th  Elaphe- 
bolion. 

'  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  397.  Kolroi 
96o  xf'ifO'ifio»r^povf  r&irovs  r^s  otKovfi4tnis 

T^i',  UvK&v — iK  BaXdmis  Hh  rod  'EAXi}- 
(nr6yTov  &  ffvyafi<p6rfpa  oSroi  w§wpd' 
Kcuriy  alffxpvs  kqX  Ktiiff  tfimy  f/Kcxcip/- 
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that  in  both  Demosthenes  is  described  as  one  of  the  presiding 
magistrates  of  the  public  assembly,  and  as  having  done 
all  that  he  could  to  prevent  the  envoy  of  Kersobleptes 
from  being  admitted  to  take  the  oaths  as  an  ally  of 
Athens.  Amidst  such  discrepancies,  to  state  in  detail  what 
passed  is  impossible.  But  it  seems  clear — both  from  JEa- 
chines  (in  his  earliest  speech)  and  Demosthenes — first, 
that  the  envoy  from  Kersobleptes,  not  having  a  seat  in  the  confe- 
derate synod,  but  presenting  himself  and  claiming  to  be  sworn  as 
an  ally  of  Athens,  found  his  claim  disputed ;  secondly,  that  upon 
this  dispute  arising,  the  question  was  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the 
public  assembly,  who  decided  that  Kersobleptes  was  an  ally,  and 
should  be  admitted  to  take  the  oath  as  such.^ 

Antipater  and  Parmenio,  on  the  part  of  Philip,  did  not  refuse 
The  Maoedo.  ^  Tccoguisc  Kcrsoblcptes  as  an  ally  of  Athens,  and  to 
fo^J^Sr^  receive  his  oath.  But  in  regard  to  the  Phokians,  they 
SSutibe  announced  a  determination  distinctly  opposite.  They 
Phoidans.  g^ye  noticc,  at  or  after  the  assembly  of  the  25th  Elaphe- 
bolion,  that  Philip  positively  refused  to  admit  the  Phokians  as 
parties  to  the  convention. 

This  determination,  formally  announced  by  Antipater  at  Athens, 
DifflcnUyof  must  probably  have  been  made  known  by  Philip  himself 
to  Philokrates  and  iEschines,  when  on  mission  in  Mace- 
donia. Hence  Philokrates,  in  his  motion  about  the  terms 
of  peace,  had  proposed  that  the  Phokians  and  Halus 
should  be  specially  excluded  (as  I  have  already  related). 
Now,  however,  when  the  Athenian  assembly,  by  ex- 
pressly repudiating  such  exclusion,  had  determined  that  the 
Phokians  should  be  received  as  parties,  while  the  envoys  of  Philip 
were  not  less  express  in  rejecting  them — the  leaders  of  the  peace, 
^schines  and  Philokrates,  were  in  great  embarrassment  They 
had  no  other  way  of  surmounting  the  difficulty,  except  by  holding 


Philokrates 
about  the 
admission. 
Their  false 
assurances 
about  the 
secret  good 
Intentions 
of  Philip 
towards  the 
Phokians. 


1  Compare  .^schinda,  FaU.  L^.  p. 
39.  o.  26,  with  .SschindB  oont.  Kteai- 
phont.  p.  64.  c.  27. 

Franke  (Proleg.  ad  Demosth.  Fals. 
Leg.  p.  30,  31)  has  some  severe  com- 
ments on  the  disorepancy  between  the 
two  statements. 

That  the  question  was  put,  and 
affirmed  by  vote,  to  admit  Kei'soblep- 
tds,  appears  from  the  statement  of 
iBschinls  in  the  speech  De  Fals.  Leg. — 

rov  H'fifiov.    Compare  Demoith.  De  Fals. 


Leg.  p.  398,  and  Demosthen.  Philipp. 
iv.  p.  133. 

Philip,  in  his  letter  some  years  after- 
wards to  the  Athenians,  affirmed  that 
Kersobleptes  wished  to  be  admitted  to 
take  the  oaths,  but  was  excluded  by 
the  Athenian  generals,  who  declared 
him  to  be  an  enemy  of  Athens  (Epist. 
Phil.  ap.  Demosth.  p.  160).  If  it  be 
true  that  the  generals  tried  to  exclude 
him,  their  exclusion  must  have  been 
overruled  by  the  vote  of  the  assembly^ 
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oat  mendacious  promises,  and  unauthorised  assurances  of  future 
intention  in  the  name  of  Philip.  Accordingly,  they  confidently 
announced  that  the  king  of  Macedon,  though  precluded  by  his 
relations  with  the  Thebans  and  Thessalians  (necessary  to  him  while 
he  remained  at  war  with  Athens)  from  openly  receiving  the  Pho- 
kians  as  allies,  was  nevertheless  in  his  heart  decidedly  adverse  to 
the  Hiebans ;  and  that,  if  his  hands  were  once  set  free  by  con- 
cluding peace  with  Athens,  he  would  interfere  in  the  quarrel  just 
in  the  manner  that  the  Athenians  would  desire ;  that  he  would  up- 
hold the  Phokians,  put  down  the  insolence  of  Thebes,  and  even 
break  up  the  integrity  of  the  city — restoring  also  the  autonomy  of 
Thespigd,  Plataea  and  the  other  Bceotian  towns,  now  in  Theban 
dependence.  The  general  assurances — previously  circulated  by 
Anstodemus,  Ktesiphon,  and  others — of  Philip's  anxiety  to  win 
fitYourable  opinions  from  the  Athenians — ^were  now  still  farther 
magnified  into  a  supposed  community  of  antipathy  against  Thebes ; 
and  even  into  a  disposition  to  compensate  Athens  for  the  loss  of 
Amphipolis,  by  making  her  complete  mistress  of  Euboea  as  well  as 
by  recovering  for  her  Oropus. 

By  su6h  glowing  fabrications  and  falsehoods,  confidently  asse- 
verated, Philokrates,  iEschines,  and  the  other  partisans  tJ>«  p^ 
of  Philip  present,  completely   deluded   the  assembly;  ucmyex- 
and   induced  them,  not  indeed  to   decree  the  special  tbeAUie. 
exclusion  of  the  Phokians,  as  Philokrates  had  at  first  tbeiraiuet 
proposed — but  to  swear  the  convention  with  Antipater  the  peace 
and  Parmenio  without  the  Phokians.^   These  latter  were  ^en^^ 


1  Demosthente,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  444. 
irr9vO€v  ol  fihr  -rap*  iittlvov 
V p4a'$€is  "TpoCKtyov  ifi7v  8ti 
^tfjc^at  oh  irpo<r8cy crai  ^IXiit' 
wot  o^vfifAdxovs,  ovroi  8*  ixif 
X^  1^99 01  roiavr*  i9iifiiiy6povVf 
its  ^avopmt  ii\¥  ohx^  KaK&s 
fX*'  '''^  ^lA/irs-y  vpoffHi^uffBai 
robs  ^mxias  0i//ifU(x<'Vf,  9i^  robs  6if- 
fialovs  irol  robs  OcrroXo^f ,  hv  8i  y4infrai 
rSr  vporfiiJprv¥  K^pios  Ka\  r^s  tlpif- 
r i|  ff  T^xVf  ^^p  ^  ovrBtffBai  ydv 
i^UhrmfUP  abrby^  ravra  woi'fiffu  ritrt. 
TifP  fiir  Toivvv  ttp^ytiy  ra(h- 
rais  rats  fXi-KTi  teal  rats  itra- 
ytayais  tfipovro  wap*  bfiAy  tfrcv 
^  •»  IT  ^  Of  r. 

Ibid.  p.  409.  E2  Hb  wivra  rhviarrta. 
roi&Tmy  Kak  roXXa  fceU  ^OJa^puno,  tMv- 
TCf  ^tKnrrow,  ^iXcty  r^r  v6KiPf  ^wic^of 
ffAv9u^i  ^fialovs  xaiff9Uf  r^f  tfiptws^ 
in    wpbs    roiroiM    fit  I  Coy  a    ^    itar* 


ihy  r^xV  '''^*  ^^P^'^Vi*  Ei^/Soiar, 
'fip«ir^y  awodt&auy — tl  ravr*  tMyrts 
KaX  bvotrx^f^^yoi  wdyr^  ^{ijirar^iccuri  icol 

Compare  also,  p.  346,  388,  391,  about 
the  false  promiBes  under  which  the 
AthenianB  were  induced  to  consent  to 
the  peace  —  r&y  bwoo'xffftofy,  i^  off 
tbpiffKtro  (Philip)  r^y  tlp^iyriy.  The 
same  false  promises  put  forward  before 
the  peace  and  determining  the  Athe- 
uians  to  conclude  it,  are  also  noticed 
by  Demdsthends  in  the  second  Phi- 
lippic  (p.  69),  rits  broax^o'tu,  i^  tJs 
rris  4lpiiyrif  Itux«»'  (Philip)  —  p.  72. 
robs  iy9yK6yras  rits  ^oo'x^o'fij,  i^* 
off  4ir9io$rrr9  woi'fioatrOcu  r^y  tlp^yiiy. 
This  second  Philippic  is  one  year  earlier 
in  date  than  the  oration  de  FalsA  Lega- 
tione,  and  is  better  authority  than  that 
oration,  not  merely  on  account  of  it« 
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thus  shut  out  in  fact,  though  by  the  general  words  of  the  peace, 
Athens  had  recognised  their  right  to  be  included.  Their  depu- 
ties were  probably  present,  claimed  to  be  admitted,  and  were 
refused  by  Antipater,  without  any  peremptory  protest  on  the 
part  of  Athens. 

This  tissue,  not  of  mere  exaggerations,  but  of  impudent  and 
monstrous  falsehood,  respecting  the  purposes  of  Philip 
— will  be  seen  to  continue  until  he  had  carried  his 
point  of  penetrating  within  the  pass  of  Thermopylse, 
and  even  afterwards.  We  can  hardly  wonder  that  the 
people  believed  it,  when  proclaimed  and  guaranteed  to 
them  by  Philokrates,  iEschines,  and  the  other  envoys, 
who  had  been  sent  into  Macedonia  for  the  express  purpose  of 
examining  on  the  spot  and  reporting,  and  whose  assurance 
was  the  natural  authority  for  the  people  to  rely  upon.  In  this 
case,  the  deceptions  found  easier  credence  and  welcome,  because 
they  were  in  complete  harmony  with  the  wishes  and  hopes  of 
Athens,  and  with  the  prevalent  thirst  for  peace.  To  betray 
allies  like  the  Phokians  appeared  of  little  consequence,  when 
once  it  became  a  settied  conviction  that  the  Phokians  themselves 
would  be  no  losers  by  it.  But  this  plea,  though  sufficient  as  a 
tolerable  excuse  for  the  Athenian  people,  will  not  serve  for  a 
statesman  like  Demosthenes ;  who,  on  thb  occasion  (as  far  as  we 
can  make  out  even  from  his  own  language),  did  not  enter  any 
emphatic  protest  agunst  the  tacit  omission  of  the  Phokians, 
though  he  had  opposed  the  clause  (in  the  motion  of  Philokrates) 
which  formally  omitted  them  by  name.  Three  months  after- 
wards, when  the  ruin  of  the  isolated  Phokians  was  about  to  be 
consummated  as  a  fact,  we  shall  find  Demosthenes  earnest  in 
warning  and  denunciation ;  but  there  is  reason  to  presume  that 
his  opposition^  was  at  best  only  faint,  when  the  positive  refusal 


earlier  date,  but  because  it  is  a  par- 
liamentary harangue,  not  tainted  with 
an  aoousatory  purpose,  nor  mentioning 
jEsohinds  bv  name. 

1  Demostnends  speaks  of  the  omis- 
sion of  the  Phokians  in  taking  the 
oaths  at  Athens,  as  if  it  were  a  matter 
of  small  importance  (Fals.  Leg.  p.  387, 
388:  compare  p.  372):  that  is,  on  the 
supposition  that  the  promises  made  by 
JE^chinto  turned  out  to  be  realised. 

In  his  speech  De  Pace  (p.  59)  he  takes 
credit  for  his  protests  on  behalf  of  the 
Phokians;  but  only  for  protests  made 


after  his  return  &om  the  second  embassy 
— not  for  protests  made  when  Antipater 
refused  to  admit  the  Phokians  to  the 
oaths. 

Westermann  (De  Litibus  quas  Demo- 
sthends  oravit  ipse,  p.  48)  suspects  that 
Demosthenes  did  not  see  through  the 
deception  of  JSachin^s  until  the  Pho- 
kians were  utterly  ruined,  lliis,  per- 
haps, goes  beyond  the  truth;  but  at 
the  time  when  the  oaths  were  ex- 
changed at  Athens,  he  either  had  not 
clearly  detected  the  consequences  of 
that  miserable  shuffle  into  which  Athens 
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of  Antipater  was  first  proclaimed  against  that  acquiescence  on 
the  part  of  Athens,  whereby  the  Fhokians  were  really  surren* 
dered  to  Philip.  Yet  in  truth  this  was  the  great  diplomatic 
turning-point,  firom  whence  the  sin  of  Athens,  against  duty  to 
allies  as  well  as  against  her  own  security,  took  its  rise.  It  was 
a  false  step  of  serious  magnitude,  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
retrieve  afterwards.  Probably  the  temper  of  the  Athenians — 
then  eager  for  peace,  trembling  for  the  lives  of  their  captives,  and 
jHrepoesessed  with  the  positive  assurances  of  iEschines  and  Philo- 
krates — would  have  heard  with  repugnance  any  strong  protest 
against  abandoning  the  Phokians,  which  threatened  to  send 
Antipater  home  in  disgust  and  intercept  the  coming  peace ;  the 
more  so  as  Demosthenes,  if  he  called  in  question  the  assurances 
of  iEschines  as  to  the  projects  of  Philip,  would  have  no  positive, 
facts  to  produce  in  refuting  them,  and  would  be  constrained  to 
take  the  ground  of  mere  scepticism  and  negation ;  *  of  which  a 
public,  charmed  with  hopefbl  auguries  and  already  disarmed 
through  the  mere  comfortable  anticipations  of  peace,  would  be 
very  impatient  Nevertheless,  we  might  have  expected  from  a 
statesman  like  Demosthenes,  that  he  would  have  begun  his 
energetic  opposition  to  the  disastrous  treaty  of  346  B.a,  at  that 
moment  when  the  most  disastrous  and  disgraceful  portion  of  it — 
the  abandonment  of  the  Phokians — was  first  shuffled  in. 

After  the  assembly  of  die  25th  Elaphebolion,  Antipater  admi* 
nistered  the  oaths  of  peace  and  alliance  to  Athens  and  •.&  346. 
to  all  her  other  allies  (seemingly  including  the  envoy  of  ^^  ^^ 
Kersobleptes)  in  the  Board-room  of  the  Generals.*    It  gJJJ^. 
now  becflmie  the  duty  of  the  ten  Athenian  envoys,  with  ^PJJJJg; 
one  more  from  the  confederate  synod — the  same  persons  rhokiaM. 
who  had  been  employed  in  the  first  embassy — to  go  and  receive 
the  oaths  from  Philip.     Let  us  see  how  this  duty  was  per- 
formed. 


wtt  tricked  by  Fhilokratds,  fto. — or 
he  WBM  Afraid  to  proclaim  them  empha- 
ticaUj. 

^  Demoeth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  S55.    t^ni- 

K^p**  #'X^''T«r,  &c.  (the  Athenian 
publie  were  displeased  with  Demoetbe- 
nte  when  be  told  them  that  be  did  not 
expect  the  promisee  of  iSsehinte  to  be 
realiaed;  this  was  after  the  second  em- 
bassy, bat  it  illustrates  the  temper  of 
the  assembly  even  before  the  second 
embassy ) — ibid.    p.  349.    rlt  7^  ttM 


ilp4<rx*T0t  TJiXucavra  Kol  rauaha  icttrBai 
rpocBoKciv  kyuBii,  1^  ravV  its  ottK 
ftrrai  k4yo¥r6s  rivos^  ^  mmiyo- 
povyros  ritw  'wtrrpayfi4pmp  robots  ; 

How  unpopular  it  was  to  set  up  mere 
negative  mistrust  against  glowing  pro- 
mises of  benefits  to  c^me  is  here  strongly 
uiged  by  Demosthends. 

Respecting  the  premature  dissrming 
of  the  Athenians,  see  Demosth.  De 
CoronA,  p.  234. 

3  iElsohinto,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  39.  c.  27. 
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The  decree  of  the  assembly,  under  which  these  envoys  held 
theh*  trust,  was  large  and  comprehensive.  They  were  to 
receive  an  oath  of  amity  and  alliance  with  Athens  and 
her  allies,  from  Philip  as  well  as  from  the  chief  ma^s- 
trate  in  each  city  allied  with  him.  They  were  forbidden 
(by  a  curious  restriction)  to  hold  any  intercourse  singly 
and  individually  with  Philip;^  but  they  were  farther 
enjoined,  by  a  comprehensive  general  clause,  ^^to  do 
anything  else  which  might  be  within  their  power  for  the  advan- 
tage of  Athens." — "  It  was  our  duty  as  prudent  envoys  (says 
iEschines  to  the  Athenian  people)  to  take  a  right  measure  of  the 
whole  state  of  affairs,  as  they  concerned  either  you  or  Philip."* 
Upon  these  rational  views  of  the  duties  of  the  envoys,  however, 
.^schines  unfortunately  did  not  act.  It  was  Dem(^thenes  who 
acted  upon  them,  and  who  insisted,  immediately  after  the 
departure  of  Antipater  and  Parmenio,  on  going  straight  to  the 
place  where  Philip  actually  was,  in  order  that  they  might  admin- 
ister the  oath  to  him  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  It  was  not 
only  certain  that  the  king  of  Macedon,  the  most  active  of  living 
men,  would  push  his  conquests  up  to  the  last  moment ;  but  it  was 
farther  known  to  iEschines  and  the  envoys  that  he  had  left  Pella 
to  make  war  against  Kersobleptes  in  Thrace,  at  the  time  when 
they  returned  from  their  first  embassy.'  Moreover  on  the  day  of, 
or  the  day  after,  the  public  assembly  last  described  (that  is,  on 
the  25th  or  26th  of  the  month  Elaphebolion),  a  despatch  had 
reached  Athens  from  Chares,  the  Athenian  commander  at  the 
Hellespont,  intimating  that  Philip  had  gained  important  advan- 
tages in  Thrace,  had  taken  the  important  place  called  the  Sacred 
Mountain,  and  deprived  Kersobleptes  of  great  part  of  his  king- 
dom.^ Such  successive  conquests  on  the  part  of  Philip  strength- 
ened the  reasons  for  despatch  on  the  part  of  the  envoys,  and  for 
going  straight  to  Thrace  to  arrest  his  progress.     As  the  peace 


1  Demosthen.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  430.    ah 
rh  ijukp  ^^uFfAo,  **  ohiofiov  fi6yovs  ivrvy- 


*  JEic\nxi^,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  41.  o.  32. 
T^     tk     (tv\p     rmy     S\my     hpBms 

ivrip   ^  ^IkiwwoWt    Tovro    ff8i|    fpyov 

4ffri  rp€(rfi4ttw  ^^powifufy 'A^^y- 

fi§Ba  8^  i^fMif  Ixorrci  rov  94ifiov  ^^ 
^UTfUL,  iy  f  y4yp€nrrai,  TLpdrrt ly  8i 
robi  rptcfitis,  Kal  llXX*  i, 
tiy  96ymyrat  kyaB6y. 


Tl 


*  .fiflchinds,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  39.  c.  26. 

^  iEschinds,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  40.  c.  29. 
tri  Ktpaofi\4imis  inrok^\9K§  r^y  Vx^*^* 
ical  rh  Uphy  6pof  KartiXri^  ^IXiwwot, 

There  is  no  fair  ground  for  sup- 
posing that  the  words  iiro\A\§Kt  riiy 
apX^^  i^re  the  actual  words  used  by 
Charts,  or  that  Kersobleptds  was  affirmed 
by  Charte  to  have  lost  every  thing  that 
he  had.  It  suited  the  alignment  of 
.£schindB  to  give  the  statement  in  a 
sweeping  and  exaggerated  form. 
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just  conduded  was  based  on  the  uti  pomdetiij  dating  from  the 
day  on  which  the  Macedonian  envoys  had  administered  the 
oaths  at  Athens — ^Philip  was  bound  to  restore  all  conquests  made 
after  that  day.  But  it  did  not  escape  Demosthenes  that  this  was 
an  obligation  which  Philip  was  likely  to  evade  ;  and  which  the 
Athenian  people,  bent  as  they  were  on  peace,  were  very  unlikely 
to  enforce.^  The  more  quickly  the  envoys  reached  htii^  the 
fewer  would  be  the  places  in  dispute,  the  sooner  would  he  be 
reduced  to  inaction — or  at  least,  if  he  still  continued  to  act,  the 
more  speedily  would  his  insincerity  be  exposed. 

Impressed  with  this  necessity  for  an  immediate  interview  with 
Philip,  Demosthenes  urged  his  colleagues  to  set  out  at  S^J'S?"*' 
once.     But  they  resisted  his  remonstrances,  and  chose  ^^,2IIi^ 
to   remain  at   Athens;   which,   we  may   remark,   was  xSSJin 
probably  in  a  state  of  rejoicing  and  festivity  in  conse-  ^^^^^^^ 
quence  of  the  recent  peace.     So  reckless  was  their  pro-  ^«,^'**  ^ 
crastination  and  reluctance  to  depart,  that  on  the  third  ^j  refuM 
of  the  month  Munychion  (April — nine  days  after  the  uyonthe 
solemnity   of  oath-taking  before   Antipater  and  Par-  atpeiu. 
menio)  Demosthenes  made  complaint  and  moved  a  resolution  in 
the  Senate,  peremptorily  ordering  them  to  begin  their  journey 
forthwith,  and  enjoining  Proxenus,  the  Athenian  commander  at 
Oreus  in  Euboea,  to  transport  them  without  delay  to  the  place 
where   Philip  was,  wherever  that  might  be.*    But  though   the 
envoys  were  'forced  to  leave  Athens  and  repair  to  Oreus,  nothing 
was  gained  in  respect  to  the  main  object ;  for  they,  as  well  as 
Proxenus,  took  upon  them  to  disobey  the  express  order  of  the 
Senate,  and  never  went  to  find  Philip.     After  a  certain  stay  at 
Oreus,  they  moved  forward  by  leisurely  journeys  to  Macedonia ; 
where  they  remained  inactive  at  Pella  until  the  return  of  Philip 
from  Thrace,  fifty  days  after  they  had  left  Athens.' 

Had  the  envoys  done  their  duty  as  Demosthenes  recommended, 
they  might  have  reached  the  camp  of  Philip  in  Thrace  within  five 


1  S«e  the  just  and  prudent  reasoning 
of  DemoBthends,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  388,  and 
De  CoronAy  p.  234. 

Compare  also  Paeudo-Demosthende, 
De  Halonneao,  p.  85,  86. 

s  Demosth.  Fala.  Leg.  p.  389;  De 
CoronA,  p.  234.  .^echinds  (Fala.  Leg. 
p.  40.  c.  29,  30)  recogniaea  the  fact  that 
thia  decree  waa  paaaed  by  the  Senate 
on  the  third  of  Munychion,  and  that 
the  aavoya  left  Athena  in  consequence 
of  it.     He  does  not  mention  Ihat  it 


was  proposed  by  Demosthenda.  .^schi- 
n^  here  confirms,  in  a  very  important 
manner,  the  fact  of  the  delay,  aa 
alleged  by  Demosthenda,  while  the  ex- 
planation which  he  gives,  why  the 
envoys  did  not  go  to  Thnuse,  is  alto- 
gether without  value. 

A  document  purporting  to  be  thia 
decree,  ia  given  in  Demosth.  De  CoronA, 

S.  234;    but  the    authenticity  ia  too 
oubtful  to  admit  of  citing  it. 
>  Demosth.  Fala.  Leg.  p.  390. 
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or  m  days  after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  at  Athens ;  had 
Fhuipoom.  they  been  even  content  to  obey  the  express  orders  of 
SSl^qS^of  the  Senate,  they  might  have  reached  it  withm  the  same 
d^ri^tbe  interval  after  the  third  of  Munychion  ;  so  that  fix>m  pure 
iniervaL  neglcct,  OT  deliberate  collusion,  on  their  part,  Philip 
was  allowed  more  than  a  month  to  prosecute  his  conquests  in 
Thraqr,  after  the  Athenians  on  thdr  side  had  sworn  to  peace. 
During  this  interval,  he  captured  Doriskus  with  several  other 
Thracian  towns ;  some  of  them  garrisoned  by  Athenian  soldiers  ; 
and  completely  reduced  KeraoUeptes,  whose  son  he  brought  hade 
as  prisoner  and  hostage.^  The  manner  in  which  these  envoys, 
employed  in  an  important  nuseion  at  the  public  expense,  wasted 
six  weeks  of  a  critical  juncture  in  doing  nc^ng — and  that  too  in 
defiance  of  an  express  order  from  the  Senate — confirms  the 
supposition  before  stated,  and  would  even  of  itself  raise  a  strong 
presumption,  that  the  leaders  among  them  were  lending  themselves 
corruptly  to  the  schemes  of  Philip. 

The  protests  and  remonstrances  addressed  by  Demosthenes  to 
his  colleagues  became  warmer  and  more  unmeaBured  as 
the  delay  was  prolonged.'  His  colleagues  doubtless  grew 
angry  on  their  side,  so  that  the  harmony  of  the  embassy 
was  overthrown.  i£schines  affirms  that  none  of  the 
other  envoys  would  associate  with  Demosthenes,  either  in 
the  road  or  at  the  resting-places.' 

Pella  was  now  the  centre  of  hope,  fear,  and  intrigue,  for  the 
entire  Grecian  world.  Ambassadors  were  already  there  from 
Thebes,  Sparta,  Eubcea,  and  Phokis;  moreover  a  large  Mace- 
donian army  was  assembled  around,  ready  for  immediate  action. 

At  length  the  Athenian  envoys,  after  so  long  a  delay  of  their 
own  making,  found  themselves  in  the  presence  of  Philip.  And  we 
should  have  expected  that  they  would  forthwith  perform  their 
spedal  commission  by  administering  the  oaths.  But  they  still 
went  on  postponing  this  ceremony,  and  saying  nothing  ab<Hit  the 
obligation  incumbent  on  him,  to  restore  all  the  places  captured 


B.O.  346. 
(May.) 

EmhasalfB 
frumnuiDy 
Grecian 
states  at 
Fella. 


^  iBicbin^s,  EeOs.  Log.  p.  38.  o.  26.; 
Demosth.  De  HaIooimbo,  p.  85;  Fals. 
Leg.  p.  390-448;  oompare  Philippic  iii 
p.  114.  Among  the  Thndan  pUoee 
captured  by  Philip  during  this  interral, 
J^emocthente  enumerates  the  Sacred 
Mountain.  But  this  is  said  to  have 
.been  captured  before  the  end  of  Elaphe- 
bolion,  if  .£sohin6s  quotes  correctly 
from  the  letter  of  Charts,  Pais.  Leg.  p. 


40.  0.  29. 

'  Demoeth.  fUs.  Leg.  p.  390. 

>  JSschinte,  Pals.  Leg.  p.  41.  c.  30. 
Demosthenes  (and  doubtless  the  other 
envoys  also)  walked  on  tiie  journey, 
with  two  slaves  to  carry  his  clothes  and 
bedding.  In  the  pack  carried  by  one 
slave,  was  a  talent  in  money,  destined 
to  aid  some  of  the  poor  priaonevs  to- 
wards their  ransom. 
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snioe  the  day  of  taking  the  oaths  to  Antipater  at  Athens ;  ^  places, 
which  had  now  indeed  become  so  numerous,  through  waste  of  time 
on  the  part  of  the  envoys  themselves,  that  Philip  was  not  likely  to 
vield  the  point  even  if  demanded.     In  a  conference  held  <^'o\^ 

•         •        ,    '  ,  .  lions  and 

with    his    coUeairues,   iGschines  —  assuminsr   credit   to  dinensfoo 

°  ®  among  the 

himself  for  a  view,  larger  than  that  taken  by  them,  of  the  Ten  Athe- 
ambassadorial  duties — treated  the  administration  of  the  -viewa 
oath  as  merely  secondary ;  he  insisted  on  the  propriety  jEtcbiMia  or 
of  addressing  Philip  on  the  subject  of  the  intended  expe-  doruudauet. 
dition  to  Thermopybe  (which  he  was  on  the  point  of  undertaking, 
as  was  plain  from  the  large  force  mustered  near  Pella),  and 
exhorting  him  to  employ  it  so  as  to  humble  Thebes  and  re- 
constitute the  Bceotian  cities.     The  envoys  (he  said)  ought  not  to 
be  afraid  of  braving  any  ill-will  that  might  be  manifested  by  the 
Thebans.     Demosthenes  (according  to  the  statement  of  iEsclunes) 
(^^xised  tills  recommendation — insisting  that  the  envoys  ought  not 
to  mingle  in  disputes  belonging  to  other  parts  of  Greece,  but  to 
confine  themselves  to  their  special  mission — and  declared  that  he 
ahould  take  no  notice  of  Philip's  march  to  Thermopylae.*    At 
length,  after  much  discussion,  it  was  agreed  among  the  envoys, 
that  each  of  them,  when  called  before  Philip,  should  say  what  he- 
^iiought  fit,  and  that  the  youngest  should  speak  first. 

According  to  this    rule,   Demosthenes  was  first  heard,   and 
delivered  a  speech  (if  we  are  to  believe  .Machines)  not  ^^^*^ 
only  leavin&c  out  all  useful  comment  upon  the  actual  Pbiup— 

.  hanmsoe  of 

ntuation,  but  so  spiteful  towards  his  colleagues,  and  so  MKhot^^ 
full  of  extravagant  flattery  to  Philip,  as  to  put  the  hearers  to 
shame.'  The  turn  now  came  to  iEscfaines,  who  repeats  in  abridge^ 
ment  his  own  long  oration  delivered  to  Philip.  We  can  reason 
upon  it  with  some  confidence,  in  our  estimate  of  iEschines,  though 
we  cannot  trust  his  reports  about  Demosthenes,  .^schines  ad- 
dressed himself  exclusively  to  the  subject  of  Philip's  intended 
expedition  to  Thermopyke.  He  exhorted  Philip  to  settle  the 
controversy,  pending  with  respect  to  the  Amphiktyons  and  the 
Delphian  temple,  by  peaceful  arbitrat\pn  and  not  by  arms.    But  if 


^  Demosth.  FaU.  Leg.  p.  388.  fj 
7^  "wupiprmv  (we  the  envoys)  ncol 
mmrk  rh  if^ifffui  airhp  (PhUip)  i^opKm- 

<w0imhnoi  ravra  kwQjy^Xw  ^/lof  9h$4vs 

9€VpOt  &c 

s  ilgeohiiWK  FsU.  Leg.  p.  43.  o.  83. 
vepf^ffTOA    ^Uuwwof  ffir  IIoAaf*   iyif   8* 


iyKa\&rroftaiy  &o.  This  ia  the  language 
which  .£schinte  affirms  to  have  been 
held  by  Demosthends  during  the  em- 
bassy. It  is  totally  at  variance  with  all 
that  Demo^hends  affirms,  over  and  over 
again,  respecting  his  own  proceedings; 
and  (in  my  judgement)  with  all  tiie 
probabilities  of  the  case. 
>  iSUchinte,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  42.  c.  34. 
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armed  interference  was  inevitable,  Philip  ought  carefully  to  inform 
himself  of  the  ancient  and  holy  bond  whereby  the  Amphiktyonic 
synod  was  held  together.  That  synod  consisted  of  twelve  different 
nations  or  sections  of  the  Hellenic  name,  each  including  many 
cities,  small  as  well  as  great ;  each  holding  two  votes  and  no  more ; 
each  binding  itself  by  an  impressive  oath,  to  uphold  and  protect 
every  other  Amphiktyonic  city.  Under  this  venerable  sanction, 
the  Boeotian  cities,  being  Amphiktyonic  like  the  rest,  were  entitled 
to  protection  against  the  Thebans  their  destroyers.  The  purpose 
of  Philip's  expedition,  to  restore  the  Amphiktyonic  council,  was 
(iEschines  admitted)  holy  and  just^  He  ought  to  carry  it' through 
in  the  same  spirit ;  punishing  the  individuals  originally  concerned  in 
the  seizure  of  the  Delphian  temple,  but  not  the  cities  to  which  they 
belonged,  provided  those  cities  were  willing  to  give  up  the  wrong- 
doers. But  if  Philip  should  go  beyond  this  point,  and  confirm  the 
unjust  dominion  of  Thebes  over  the  other  Boeotian  towns,  he 
would  do  wrong  on  his  own  side,  add  to  the  number  of  his 
enemies,  and  reap  no  gratitude  from  those  whom  he  favoured.* 
Demosthenes,  in  his  comments  upon  this  second  embassy, 
touches  little  on  what  either  ^Eschines  or  himself  said  to 
Philip.  He  professes  to  have  gone  on  the  second  embassy 
with  much  reluctance,  having  detected  the  treacherous 
purposes  of  iEschines  and  Philokrates.  Nay,  he  would 
have  positively  refused  to  go  (he  tells  us)  had  he  not 
bound  himself  by  a  promise  made  during  the  first 
embassy,  to  some  of  the  poor  Athenian  prisoners  in  Macedonia,  to 
provide  for  them  the  means  of  release.  He  dwells  much  upon  his 
disbursements  for  their  ransom  during  the  second  embassy,  and 
his  efforts  to  obtain  the  consent  of  Philip.'  This  (he  says)  was  all 
that  lay  in  his  power  to  do,  as  an  individual ;  in  regard  to  the 
collective  proceedings  of  the  embassy,  he  was  constantly  outvoted. 
He  affirms  that  he  detected  the  foul  play  of  ^Eschines  and  the  rest 
with  Philip ;  that  he  had  written  a  despatch  to  send  home  for  the 
purpose  of  exposing  it ;  that  his  colleagues  not  only  prevented  him 
from  forwarding  it,  but  se^t  another  despatch  of  their  own  with 
false   information.^      Then,    he    had    resolved    to    come    home 


PMritlon  of 
Pemostbe- 
D§«  in  ibis 
Mcondem- 
baaqr— be 
wished  to 
•end  word 
home,  or  to 
oome  borne, 
bat  wai 
prevented. 


*  .£8chind0,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  43.  e.  36. 
T^f  /i^r  ody  li^x^^  "^^  ffrptertlat  ralmis 
Muy  icai  ZiKcuttf  inr§^pditii¥  cTrcu,  &c. 

.  .  .  ,  .  *Aw9^wdfiriw  5ti   ifuA    9oku 

'A/i^iiCTvoyfScf  ira)  twopKot. 
s  Mushm6a,  FaU.  Leg.  p.  43.  c.  37: 


compare  Demosth.  Fab.  Leg.  p.  347. 

*  DemoBthen.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  393,  394, 
395. 

4  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  396.  irol 
T^y  fA^p  ypa^ticeuf  iwiirrokiiy   6r*  tfiov 

ainol    9*   od8*    irtovp    irytks    ypdit^€u^9t 
frc/A^'ai'*     C!ompare  p.  419. 
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personally,  for  the  same  purpose,  sooner  than  his  colleagues,  and 
had  actually  hired  a  merchant-vessel — but  was  hindered  by  Philip 
from  sailing  out  of  Macedonia.^ 

The  general  description  here  give  by  Demosthenes,  of  his  own 
conduct  during  the  second  embassy,  is  probably  true.  Indeed  it 
coincides  substantially  with  the  statement  of  iEschines,  who 
complains  of  him  as  in  a  state  of  constant  and  vexatious  opposition 
to  his  colleagues.  We  must  recollect  that  Demosthenes  had  no 
means  of  knowing  what  the  particular  projects  of  Philip  really  were. 
This  was  a  secret  to  every  one  except  Philip  himself,  with  his 
confidential  agents  or  partisans.  Whatever  Demosthenes  might 
suspect,  he  had  no  public  evidence  by  which  to  impress  his 
suspicions  upon  others,  or  to  countervail  confident  assertions  on  the 
favourable  side  transmitted  home  by  his  colleagues. 

The  army  of  Philip  was  now  ready,  and  he  was  on  the  point  of 
marching  southward  towards  Thessaly  and  Thermopylae.  March  of 
That  pass  was  still  held  by  the  Phokians,  with  a  body  of  Ttermi^ 
Lacedaemonian  auxiliaries ; '  a  force  quite  sufficient  to  ^l^kThu 
maintain  it  against  Philip's  open  attack,  and  likely  to  be  ESwii^out 
strengthened  by  Athens  from  seaward,  if  the  Athenians  hoJSl  to  the 
came  to  penetrate  his  real  purposes.     It  was  therefore  ^JSl^*  in- 
essential to  Philip  to  keep  alive  a  certain  belief  in  the  ^^ 
minds  of  others  that  he  was  marching  southward  with  ^^onr. 
intentions  favourable  to  the  Phokians — though  not  to  proclaim  it  in 
any  such  authentic  manner  as  to  alienate  his  actual  allies  the 
Thebans  and  Thessalians.    And  the  Athenian  envoys  were  his 
most  useful  agents  in  circulating  the  imposture. 

Some  of  the  Macedonian  officers  round  Philip  gave  explicit 
assurance,  that  the  purpose  of  his  march  was  to  conquer  Thebes, 
,and  reconstitute  the  Bceotian  cities.  So  far  indeed  was  this  decep- 
tion carried,  that  (according  to  iEschines)  the  Theban  envoys  in 
Macedonia,  and  the  Thebans  themselves,  became  seriously 
alarmed.'    The  movements  of  Philip  were  now  the  pivot  on  which 


1  Demosthen.  FalB.  Leg.  p.  445.    iyi> 

Zvrrfitls  wpomrtX$t7yt  ^^AA&  xal  fii- 
cBdia'dfityos  wKoTov  Kar axotKu- 
Btls  ^«TXcO<rai.  Compare  p.  357 
— oi>8*  hp  ifi^y  iiiflxa  Hfvpo  kwo'wKuy 
ifiov\6firiP,  KartK^Kvfif  (Philip),  &c. 

^  The  Lacedsemonian  troops  remained 
at  Thermopylae  until  a  little  time  before 
Philip  reached  it  (Demosth.  FaU.  Leg. 
p.  365). 

'  JEa/chm^f  Fala.  Leg.  p.  46.  c.  41. 


aifTol  8i  ohK  ^-wSpovv  Ka\  i^o^ 
fiovvro  ol  r &y  Srifiaicoy  v pitr* 
0€  is;  .  ,  .  .  ray  8*  ir  alpaty  r  tyt  s 
Tvay  if  iXlifwov  ob  i  lafi^ii^riy 
irp6s  r lyas  Ofiuy  fXtyoy,  Sri 
riis  4y  Boiurl<f,  ir6\€is  fcaroi- 
fCffi  ^iktwiros  i  Brifiaioi  8*  oifK  ^(c- 
\ri\i0f<ray  xav8i}/Acl,  iwiarovyrts  rois 
rpiy^curiy ; 

Demosthenda  greatly  eulogises  the 
incorruptibility  and  hearty  efforts  of 
the  Theban  envoys  (Fals.  Leg.  p.  384) ; 
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Grecian  affairs  turned,  and  Pella  the  scene  wherein  the  greatest 
cities  in  Greece  were  bidding  for  his  favour.  While  the  Thebans 
and  Thessalians  were  calling  upon  him  to  proclaim  himself  openly 
Amphiktyonic  champion  against  the  Phokians — thePhokian  envoys/ 
together  with  those  from  Sparta  and  Athens,  were  endeavouring  to 
enlist  him  in  their  cause  against  Thebes.  Wishing  to  isolate  the 
Phokians  from  such  support,  Philip  made  many  tempting  promises 
to  the  Lacedaemonian  envoys ;  who  on  their  side  came  to  open 
quarrel,  and  indulged  in  open  menace,  against  those  of  Thebes.' 
Such  was  the  disgraceful  auction  wherein  these  once  great  states, 
in  prosecution  of  their  mutual  antipathies,  bartered  away  to  a 
foreign  prince  the  dignity  of  the  Hellenic  name  and  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Hellenic  world  :  ^  following  the  example  set  by  Sparta 
in  her  applications  to  the  Great  King,  during  the  latter  years  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  and  at  the  peace  of  Antalkidas.  Amidst  such 
a  crowd  of  humble  petitioners  and  expectants,  all  trembling  to 
offend  him — with  the  aid  too  of -/Eschines,  Philokrates,  and  the 
other  Athenian  envoys  who  consented  to  play  his  game — Philip  had 
little  difficulty  in  keeping  alive  the  hopes  of  all,  and  preventing 
the  formation  of  any  common  force  or  decisive  resolution  to  resist 
him.* 

After  completing  his  march  southward  through  Thessaly,  he 
reached  Pher»  near  the  Pagas«ean  Gulf,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
army  of  Macedonians  and  allies.  The  Phokian  envoys  accom- 
panied his  march,  and  were  treated,  if  not  as  friends,  at  least  in 
such  manner  as  to  make  it  appear  doubtful  whether  Philip  was 

which  assertion  is  probably  nothing  |  AaKtZaifiovloi  8i  ov  /icO*  rjfi&v  rki^dtn-ia 
better  at  bottom  than  a  rhetorical  con*  Sri$alots  iirp4a'fi€voy,  jca)  rtXevruyrrs 
trast,  to  discredit  .^schinds — fit  to  be  TpoatKpovov  ^avtpSis  iy  MoKcSoy^f,  Koi 
mserted  in  the  numerous  list  of  ora-  j  Blr|'lrfl^ovv  ro7s  ray  ^ficduywp^afi^aty  : 
torical  exaggerations  and  penrersions  of 
history,  collected  in  the  interesting 
Treatise  of  Weiske,  De  Hyperbold, 
erronim  in  Historic  Philippi  oommis- 
BoruDi  genitrice  (Meissen,  1819). 

>  Demosth.  Philipp.  iii.  p.  113;  Jus- 
tin, viii.  4.  "Contra  Phocensium  le- 
gati,  adhibitis  Lacedsemoniis  et  Athe- 
niensibus,  bellum  deprecabantur,  cujus 
ab  eo  dilationem  ter  jam  emei*ant."  I 
do  not  understand  to  what  facts  Justin 
refers,  when  he  states,  that  the  Phokians 
'*  had  already  purchased  thrice  from 
Philip  a  postponement  of  war." 

'  Demoethen.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  365. 
rohs  AoKt^cufMylovs  /ucTCx^/uircTO,  irdyra 
rii  wpdyfiara  ^oax^f^^^os  wpd^tiy  ixit- 
yoiSf  &c. 

^schinds,  Falfl.  Leg.  p.  46.  c.  41. 


•  This  thought  is  strikingly  presented, 
by  Justin  (viii.  4),  probably  from 
Theopompus — "Foedum  prorsus  mise- 
randumque  spectaculum,  QrsDciam,  etiam 
nunc  et  viribus  et  dignitato  orbis  ter- 
rarum  principem,  I'egum  certe  genti- 
umque  semper  victricem  et  multarum 
adhuc  urbium  dominam,  alienis  excu- 
bare  sedibus,  aut  rogantem  bellum  aut 
deprecantem:  in  alterius  ope  omnem 
spem  posuisse  orbis  terrarum  vindices ; 
eoque  discordia  sua  civilibusque  bellis 
redaotos,  ut  adulentur  ultro  sordidam 
paulo  ante  clientelre  suec  partem:  et 
hiBC  potissimum  facere  Thebanos  Lace- 
dscmoniosque,  antea  inter  se  imperii, 
nunc  gi'atiic  imperantis,  somulos," 

*  Justin,  viii.  4. 
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going  to  attack  the  Phokians  or  the  Thebans.^     It  was  at  Pherae 
that  the  Athenian  envoys  at  length  administered  the  r.c.346 
oath  both  to  Phih'p  and  to  his  allies.*    This  was  done  $1""*^' 

*  The  envoy* 

the  last  thing  before  they  returned  to  Athens ;  which  ^Jjf^'j*' 
city  they  reached  on  the  13th  of  the  month  Skirropho-  torhiiipat 

,  ^  X  Pherae,  the 

rion  ;^  after  an  absence  of  seventy  days,  comprising  all  ^^^  twng 
the  intervening  month  Thargelion,  and  the  remnant  (from  departure. 
the  third  day)  of  the  month  Munychion.  They  ac-  toAihcnfc  . 
cepted,  as  representatives  of  the  allied  cities,  all  whom  Philip 
sent  to  them ;  though  Demosthenes  remarks  that  their  instructions 
directed  them  to  administer  the  oath  to  the  chief  magistrate  in 
each  city  respectively.*  And  among  the  cities  whom  they  admitted 
to  take  the  oath  as  Philip's  allies,  was  comprised  Kardia,  on  the 
borders  of  the  Thracian  Chersonese.  The  Athenians  considered 
Kardia  as  within  the  limits  of  the  Chersonese,  and  therefore  as 
belonging  to  them.* 

It  was  thus  that  the  envoys  postponed  both  the  execution  of  their 
special  mission,  and  their  return,  until  the  last  moment,  PUns  of 
when  Philip  was  within  three  days'  march .  of  Thermo-  Thermo- 
pylae.     That  they  so  postponed  it,  in  corrupt  connivance  fap?^^' 
with  him,  is  the  allegation  of  Demosthenes,  sustained  by  the  aS^' 
all  the  probabilities  of  the  case.     Philip  was  anxious  to  ^I^tST**^* 
come  upon  Thermopylae  by  surprise,®  and  to  leave  as  JJSteh'uliy 
little  time  as  possible  either  to  the  Phokians  or  to  Athens  ^^\^ 
for  organising  defence.     The  oath  which  ought  to  have  ^^*»- 


1  DemoBth.  Pliilipp.  iii.  p.  113.  tovto 
8*  CIS  4^(»ic^af  fltfs  Tpbf  avfXfidxovt  i'wo- 
p^^eroy  Kcu  'wp€a'$§is  ^utKiotv  ^aav  oi 
irap7jKo\o{f$ovy  ahr^  iropfvofjL^ytp'  Koi  trap* 
ijfitv  liptCot^  woWol,  Brifiaiois  ob  Kvcin- 
\4l<r*t¥  r^y  iKtlvov  irdpoZov.  The  words 
irap'  fipTy  denote  the  Athenian  envoys 
(of  whom  Demosthends  was  one)  and 
the  persons  around  them,  marching 
along  with  Philip;  the  oaths  not  having 
been  yet  taken. 

«  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  390.  The 
oath  was  administered  in  the  inn  in  front 
of  the  chapel  of  the  Dioskuri,  near 
Pherse. 

*  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  359.  In 
more  than  one  passage,  he  states  their 
absence  from  Athens  to  have  lasted 
three  entire  months  (p.  390 ;  also  De 
Coron&,  p.  235).  But  this  is  an  exag- 
geration of  the  time.  The  decree  of 
the  Senate,  which  constrained  them  to 
depart,  waa  passed  on  the  third  of 
Munychion.  Assuming  that  they  set 
out  on  that  very  day  (uLough  it  is  more 


probable  that  they  did  not  set  out 
until  the  ensuing  day),  their  absence 
would  only  have  lasted  seventy  days. 

<  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  430.  The 
Magncsian  and  Achaean  cities  round  the 
Pagassean  Gulf,  aU  except  Halus,  were 
included  in  the  oath  as  allies  of  Philip 
(Epistola  Philippi  ap.  Demosthen.  p/ 
159). 

*  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  395.  Com- 
pare Pseudo -Demosth.  De  Halonneso, 
p.  87. 

^  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  351.  ^p 
ykp  rodro  wpwroy  avdyroty  r&y  d8iin^- 
fidrety,  rh  rhy  ♦fXtinroi'  i-WKprrjaai  rots 
-wpdyficurt  robots,  xal  hioy  bp-as  iu€ov<reu 
iTfpl  r&y  irpayfuirwyf  tJra  $ov\€^<reurBcUf 
fitrii  ravra  th  -wpdrrtiy  S,ri  ^6^ai,  ifia 
knoituv  KkKflvoy  irapuyai,  KciX  /ii)8*  2,ti 
Xph  iroicTv  p^Zioy  uxuy  tlycu.  Compare 
Demosth.  De  Coronft,  p.  236.  irdKiy 
wyurcu  trap*  ahrSoy  Zwuts  fi^  dirfwficy  ix 
MaK€^oyias  ««s  ri  rijs  ar  part  las  rrjs  iwl 
rohs  ^VK4as  tinptinj  xoi^froiTO,  &o. 
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been  administered,  in  Thrace — but  at  any  rate  at  Pella — was  not 
taken  until  Philip  had  got  as  near  as  possible  to  the  important 
pass ;  nor  had  the  envoys  visited  one  single  city  among  his  allies  in 
execution  of  their  mandate.  And  as  iEschines  was  well  aware 
that  this  would  provoke  inquiry,  he  took  the  precaution  of  bringing 
with  him  a  letter  from  Philip  to  the  Athenian  people,  couched  in 
the  most  friendly  terms ;  wherein  Philip  took  upon  himself  any 
blame  which  might  fall  upon  the  envoys,  affirming  that  they  them- 
selves had  been  anxious  to  go  and  visit  the  allied  cities,  but  that 
he  had  detained  them  in  order  that  they  might  assist  him  in 
accommodating  the  difference  between  the  cities  of  Halus  and 
Pharsalus.  This  letter,  affording  farther  presumption  of  the 
connivance  between  the  envoys  and  Philip,  was  besides  founded  on 
V  a  false  pretence ;  for  Halus  was  (either  at  that  very  time  or 
shortly  afterwards)  conquered  by  his  arms,  given  up  to  tlic 
Pharsalians,  and  its  population  sold  or  expelled.^ 

In  administering  the  oaths  at  Pherae  to  Philip  and  his  allies, 
jEschinea  ^schiues  and  the  majority  of  the  Athenian  envoys  had 
envoys  pro.  formally  an4  publicly  pronounced  the  Phokians  to  be 
Pbokians  excludcd  and  out  of  the  treaty,  and  had  said  nothing 
eluded  if^  about  Kersobleptes.  This  was,  if  not  a  departure  from 
withPbUip  their  mandate,  at  least  a  step  beyond  it;  for  the  Athe- 
vS^!^^^  nian  "iwople  had  expressly  rejected  the  same  exclusion 
fiteSit*on****  when  proposed  by  Philokrates  at  Athens ;  though  when 
iLthell?  *'  the  Macedonian  envoy  declared  that  he  could  not  admit 
ShllwoSJ^of  ^^^  Phokians,  the  Athenians  had  consented  to  swear  the 
-vSlf'^™*  treaty  without  them.  Probably  Philip  and  his  allies 
the  Senate      would  uot  conscut  to  take  the  oath,  to  Athens  and  her 

approving  ,  ,  ,    '  -»%         • 

his  protest.  allicSy  without  an  express  declaration  that  the  Phokians 
were  out  of  the  pale.'  But  though  Philokrates  and  iEschines 
thus  openly  repudiated  the  Phokians,  they  still  persisted  in  affirm- 
ing that  the  intentions  of  Philip  towards  that  people  were  highly 

'  Demosthen.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  352,  353;  '  join  his  army  on  this  expedition.  The 
ad .  Philipp.  Epiatol.  p.  152.  Demo-  |  old  rivalry  between  the  cities  here 
tthends  affirms  farther  that  ^schinds  '  again  appears. 

himself  rorote  the  letter  in  Philip's  '  Demosthen.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  355.  ix 
name,  .^schinds  denies  that  he  wrote  i  t«0,  5tc  robs  ZpKovt  ff/AcXAc  ^(Atinrot 
it,  and  sustains  his  denial  upon  sufficient  '  i/iy^¥tu  rohs  xcpt  r^s  ctpi^nys ,  iic<rw6v- 
grounds.  But  he  does  not  deny  that  \hovi  dvo^av0^Kai  rohs  ^rnxtas 
he  brought  it  (iEschinds,  Fals.  Leg.  p«  1  ^h  roiruy,  t  aionrfy  irol  i^y  thchs  j}y, 


44.  c.  40,  41). 

The  inhabitants  of  Pharsalus  were 
attached  to  Philip ;  while  those  of 
Pherse  were  opposed  to  him  as  much  as 
ihey  dared,  and  even  refused  (according 
to  DemosUiends,  Fals.  Leg,  p.  414)  to 


cfxcp  IjfifWop  ai&(§4r$cu.  Compare  p. 
395.  TLfWTOf  /A^y  roiwv  ^otK^ts  iK- 
ffrSyBovs  Kal  'AXctf  it'w4^^pay 
«a)  Ktpao$\4'wrriv,  xop^  rh  ^r^Kr/ua  nco) 
T^  wpbs  ifius  flpJifiiya,  &o, ;  also  p.  430. 
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faTOurable.  They  affirmed  this  probably  to  the  Phokians  them- 
selves, as  an  excuse  for  having  pronounced  the  special  exclusion ; 
they  repeated  it  loudly  and  emphatically  at  Athens,  immediately 
on  their  return.  It  was  then  that  Demosthenes  also,  after  having 
been  outvoted  and  silenced  during  the  mission,  obtained  an  oppor- 
tunity for  making  his  own  protest  public.  Being  among  the 
senators  of  that  year,  he  made  his  report  to  the  Senate  forthwith, 
seemingly  on  the  day,  or  the  day  next  but  one,  after  his  arrival, 
before  a  large  audience  of  private  citizens  standing  by  to  witness 
so  important  a  proceeding.  He  recounted  all  the  proceedings 
of  the  embassy — recalling  the  hopes  and  promises  under  which 
.^schines  and  others  had  persuaded  the  Athenians  to  agree  to  the 
peace — arraigning  these  envoys  as  fabricators,  in  collusion  with 
Philip,  of  falsehoods  and  delusive  assurances — and  accusing  them 
of  having  already  by  their  unwarrantable  delays  betrayed  Kerso- 
bleptes  to  ruin.  Demosthenes  at  the  same  time  made  known  to 
the  Senate  the  near  approach  and  rapid  march  of  Philip ;  entreat- 
ing them  to  interpose  even  now  at  the  eleventh  hour,  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  what  yet  remained,  the  Phokians  and  Ther- 
mopylas,  from  being  given  up  under  the  like  treacherous  fallacies.' 
A  fleet  of  fifty  triremes  had  been  voted,  and  were  ready  at  a 
moment's  notice  to  be  employed  on  sudden  occasion.'  The  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  went  decidedly  along  with  Demosthenes,  and 
passed  a  resolution  in  that  sense  to  be  submitted  to  the  public 
assembly.  So  adverse  was  this  resolution  to  the  envoys,  that  it 
neither  commended  them  nor  invited  them  to  dinner  in  the  pryta- 
Tieium ;  an  insult  (according  to  Demosthenes)  without  any  former 
precedent'  ^ 

On  the  16th  of  the  month  Skirrophorion,  three  days  after  the 
return  of  the  envoys,  the  first  public  assembly  was  held ;  where, 
according  to  usual  form,  the  resolution  just  passed  by  the  Senate 
ought  to  have  been  discussed.    But  it  was  not  even  read  to  the 


1  DemoBth.  Fals.  Leg  p.  346^. 

s  Demosth.  FaU.  Leg.  p.  444.  ^^ 
%¥  al  wttn^Kotrra  rpi^iptis  Sfuts  /^f>~ 
fiovp,  &c.  Compare  .^EBchiDftiy  Pais. 
Leg.  p.  33. 

>  Demoath.  Fals.  Le^.  p.  350,  351. 
Demoetheods  causes  this  resolution  of 
the  Senate  {wpofio^Ktvfia)  to  be  read  to 
the  Dikasts,  together  with  the  testi- 
mony of  the  senator  who  moved  it. 
The  document  is  not  found  verbatim^ 
but  Demosthends  comments  upon  it 
before  the  Dika^ts  after   it   has  been 


read,  and  especially  points  out  that  it 
contains  neither  praise  nor  invitation, 
which  the  Senate  was  always  in  the 
habit  of  voting  to  returning  envoys. 
This  is  sufficient  to  refute  the  allegation 
of  JEschines  (Fals.  Leg.  p.  44.  c.  38), 
that  Demosthenda  himself  moved  a  re- 
solution to  praise  the  envoys  and  invite 
them  to  a  banquet  in  the  Prytaneium. 
JSschinds  does  not  produce  such  reso- 
lution«  nor  cause  it  to  be  read  before 
the  Dikasts. 
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B.a  346. 
(Juoe.) 

Pablic  as- 
■embly  at 
Athens — 
■Qccessrol 
address 
made  to  it 
byiEschi- 
Dte— his 
&hie  assu- 
rances to 
the  people. 


assembly;  for  immediately  on  tbe  opening  of  business  (so  De- 
mosthenes tells  us),  ^schines  rose  and  proceeded  to 
address  the  people,  who  were  naturally  impatient  to  hear 
him  before  any  one  else,  speaking  as  he  did  in  the  name 
of  his  colleagues  generally.^  He  said  nothing  either 
about  the  recent  statements  of  Demosthenes  before  the 
Senate,  or  the  senatorial  resolution  following,  or  even 
the  past  history  of  the  embassy — but  passed  at  once 
to  the  actual  state  of  aflPairs,  and  the  coming  future. 
He  acquainted  the  people  that  Philip,  having  sworn  the  oaths  at 
Pherce,  had  by  this  time  reached  Thermopylae  with  his  army. 
*^  But  he  comes  there  (said  ^Eschines)  as  the  friend  and  ally  of 
Athens,  the  protector  of  the  Phokians,  the  restorer  of  the  enslaved 
Bceotian  cities,  and  the  enemy  of  Thebes  alone.  We  your  envoys 
have  satisfied  him  that  the  Thebans  are  the  real  wrong-doers,  not 
only  in  their  oppression  towards  the  Boeotian  cities,  but  also  in 
regard  to  the  spoliation  of  the  temple,  which  they  had  conspired 
to  perpetrate  earlier  than  the  Phokians.  I  (^schines)  exposed 
in  an  emphatic  speech  before  Philip  the  iniquities  of  the  Thebans, 
for  which  proceeding  they  have  set  a  price  on  my  life.  You 
Athenians  will  hear,  in  two  or  three  days,  without  any  trouble  of 
your  own,  that  Philip  is  vigorously  prosecuting  the  siege  of  Thebes. 
You  will  find  that  he  will  capture  and  break  up  that  city — that  he 
will  exact  from  the  Thebans  compensation  for  t^e  treasure  ravished 
irom  Delphi — ^and  that  he  will  restore  the  subjugated  communities 
of  Plataea  and  Thespiae.  Nay  more,  you  will  hear  of  benefits  still 
more  direct,  which  we  have  determined  Philip  to  confer  upon  you, 
but  which  it  would  not  be  prudent  as  yet  to  particularize.  Euboea 
will  be  restored  to  you  as  a  compensation  for  Amphipolis :  the 
Eubceans  have  already  expressed  the  greatest  alarm  at  the  con- 
fidential relations  between  Athens  and  Philip,  and  the  probability 
of  his  ceding  to  you  their  island.  There  are  other  matters  too,  on 
which  I  do  not  wish  to  speak  out  fully,  because  I  have  false  friends 
even  among  my  own  colleagues."  These  last  ambiguous  allusions 
were  generally  understood,  and  proclaimed  by  the  persons  round 
the  orator,  to  refer  to  Oropus,  the  ancient  possession  of  Athens, 
now  in  the  hands  of  Thebes.*    Such  glowing  promises,  of  benefits 


^  DemoBih.  Fals.  Leg.   p.  347,  351, 
352.     rovro  fihv  ohHtls  iiyiyvm  r<f  Z4iii<^ 

kimorrhs  8*  oinros  i^iirrf6pu.  The  date 
of  the  16th  Skirrophorion  ia  specified, 
p.  359. 


'  I  have  here  condensed  the  substance 
of  what  is  stated  by  Demosthenda,  Fals. 
Leg.  p.  347,  348,  351,  352,  364,  411, 
&c.  Another  statement,  to  the  same 
effect,  made  by  Demosthends  in  the 
Oration  De  Pace  (deliyered  only  a  few 
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to  come,  were  probably  crowned  by  the  announcement,  more 
worthy  of  credit,  that  Philip  had  engaged  to  send  back  all  the 
Athenian  prisoners  by  the  coming  Panathenaic  festival,*  which  fell 
during  the  next  month  Hekatombaeon. 

The  first  impression  of  the  Athenians,  on  hearing  ^Eschines, 
was   that  of  surprise,  alarm,   and   displeasure,   at  the  TheAUie- 
unforeseen  vicinity  of  Philip;'   which  left  no  time  for  iSTeJTt&e 
deliberation,   and  scarcely   the   minimum   of  time   for  KiSteJ 
instant  precautionary  occupation  of  Thermopylae,  if  such  5?s:^,roti»t 
a  step  were  deemed  necessary.     But  the  sequel  of  the  nJi^SJ"**^ 
speech — proclaiming  to  them  the  speedy  accomplishment  ^^^^  **>• 
of  such  favourable  results,  together  with  the  gratification  of  their 
antipathy  against  Thebes — efiaced  this  sentiment,  and  filled,  them 
with  agreeable  prospects.     It  was  in  vain  that  Demosthenes  •  rose 
to  reply,  arraigned  the  assurances  as  fallacious,  and  tried  to  bring 
forward  the  same  statement  as  had  already  prevailed  with  the 
Senate.     The  people  refused  to  hear  him ;  Philokrates  with  the 
other  friends  of  ^schines  hooted  him  off ;  and  the  majority  were 
so  full  of  the  satisfactory  prospect  opened  to  them,  that  all  mis- 
trust or  impeachment  of  its  truth  appeared  spiteful  and  vexatious.' 
It  is  to  be  remembered  that  these  were  the  same  promises  pre* 
viously  made  to  them  by  Philokrates  and  others,  nearly  three 
months  before,  when  the  peace  with  Philip  was  first  voted.     The 
immediate  accomplishment  of  them  was  now  again  promised  on 
the  same  authority — by  envoys  who  had  communicated  a  second 


months  after  the  assembly  here  de- 
scribed, and  not  a  judicial  accustition 
against  JEachintB^  but  s  deliberative 
harangue  before  the  public  assembly), 
is  even  better  eyidence  than  the  accusa- 
tory speech  De  Falsi  T^egatione — iiyUa 
Tobs  tpKovs  Tobs  "wtpl  TTJs  Cff>^i^f  &irci- 
\fj<t>6rts  fiKOfjLfv  01  trpffffitis,  rSrt  0c<nriay 
Tivwv  KoX  nAaroi^T  {nriffxyovfi^yw^  oIkkt- 
BilirtaSai,  kqDl  rohi  fihy  4^»fccas  rhu 
^iXitrwoVf  tuf  yimirai  K^ptos,  ff^crtiVy  r^w 
5i  Bufiaiup  ir6Xw  9ioucif7v,  koI  rhy 
'Clpwhv  ifiuf  {nrdp^€iy,  ical  r^y  ECfioiay 
iurr*  *Afi^tw6x.tws  itwoZodiifftaBcUt  Kai 
TouUrras  iKwiBas  iral  <f»tyaKi<rfiohs,  ols 
iwax94yT*s  v fit  is  odrt  <rvfi<p6pas  ofh* 
ietct  oCrt  Ka\ut  -wpotToBi  4^»ircai  .... 
ouZ^y  rodrwy  oCr*  i^avariiffas  oUrt  aiyfj- 
ffas  iy^  ^KtyiitrofuUt  &AX&  xpociircl>i/  bfi7y, 
ws  oW  Zri  ftyfifioyt6tTty  2Pr(  ravra  otht 
ol9a  o6t*  irpoffBoKAt  yofii(o»  Si  rhy  \4- 
yovra  \iip€iy  (De  Pace,  p.  59). 

Compare  also  Philippic  ii.  p.  72,  73, 
wher*  Demosthenda  repeata   the   like 


assertion:  also  De  Chersoneao,  p.  105} 
De  Corona,  p.  236,  237. 

'  DemosthenSs  states  (Fals.  Leg.  p. 
394.  (h  rit  UayaS^ycua  ^<ras  iircnr^/i* 
if/fiv)  that  he  received  this  assurance 
from  Philip,  while  he  was  busying  him- 
self during  the  mission  in  efforts  to 
procure  the  ransom  or  liberation  of  the 
prisoners.  But  we  may  be  sure  that 
iEschinds,  so  much  more  in  the  &your 
of  Philip,  must  have  received  it  also, 
since  it  would  form  so  admirable  a  point 
for  his  first  speech  at  Athens,  in  this 
critical  juncture. 

3  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  352.  &<r^ 
6fiat  iKTfwKiiyfi^yovs  r^  wapovtritf,  rw 
4n\linrovy  Kol  rovrois  opyi(ofi4yovs  iwl 
T^  fi^  irootiyy^^'^^y^i  irp<fOTipovs  ytyd" 
aiat  Tivos,  irdyO*  Za'  i^iXwff  (nu9 
iatoQai  'wpoffZoK'fia'ayraSt  &c. 

'  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  348,  349, 
352.  ol  y  iiyTi\4yoyT€s  5x^of 
&A.Xe»f  Kal  fiaaKayla  Karc^al* 
y§ro,  &c« 
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time  with  Philip,  and  thus  had  farther  means  of  information — so 
that  the  comfortable  anticipation  previously  raised  was  confirmed 
and  strengthened.  No  one  thought  of  the  danger  of  admitting 
Philip  within  Thermopylae,  when  the  purpose  of  his  coming  was 
understood  to  be,  the  protection  of  the  Phokians,  and  the  punish- 
ment of  the  hated  Thebans.  Demosthenes  was  scarcely  allowed 
even  to  make  a  protest,  or  to  disclaim  responsibility  as  to  the 
result,  i^schines  triumphantly  assumed  the  responsibility  to  him- 
self; while  Philokrates  amused  the  people  by  saying — "No 
wonder,  Athenians,  that  Demosthenes  and  I  should  not  think 
alike.  He  is  an  ungenial  water-drinker ;  I  am  fond  of  wine."  ^ 
It  was  during  this  temper  of  the  assembly  that  the  letter  of 
Philip,  brought  by  the  envoys,  was  produced  and  read. 
His  abundant  expressions  of  regard,  and  promises  of 
future  benefit,  to  Athens,  were  warmly  applauded; 
while,  prepossessed  as  the  hearers  were,  none  of  them 
discerned,  nor  was  any  speaker  permitted  to  point  out, 
that  these  expressions  were  thoroughly  vague  and  gene- 
ral, and  that  not  a  word  was  said  about  the  Thebans 
or  the  Phokians.'  Philokrates  next  proposed  a  decree, 
extolling  Philip  for  his  just  and  beneficent  promises — 
^^  providing  that  the  peace  and  alliance  with  him  should  be 
extended,  not  merely  to  the  existing  Athenians,  but  also  to  their 
posterity — and  enacting  that  if  the  Phokians  should  still  refuse  to 
yield  possession  of  the  Delphian  temple  to  the  Amphiktyons,  the 
people  of  Athens  would  compel  them  to  do  so  by  armed  inter- 
vention.' 

During  the  few  days  immediately  succeeding  the  return  of  the 
envoys  to  Athens  (on  the  13th  of  Skirrophorion),  Philip  wrote  two 
successive  letters,  inviting  the  Athenian  troops  to  join  him  forthwith 
at  Thermopylae.^    Probably  these  were  sent  at  the  moment  when 


Letter  of  > 
Philip  fA- 
▼ourablT 
received  by 
the  asaembly 
.—motion  of 
Philokrates 
Oftiried,  de- 
creeing peace 
aud  alliance 
with  him 
tor  erer. 
BeBolation 
to  compel 
thePhoklaos 
to  give  up 
Defp 


73. 


Dem.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  355 ;  Phil.  ii.  p. 


-  Dem.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  353. 

>  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  356.  OZros 
(JEachvn^)  ^v  6  \iyotv  mp  ainov  ical 
^wiffx^^oifAtvos*  wphs  8i  robs  -wapk  rovrov 
X^ovs  itpfiriK^as  Xafiiay  ^/jms  6  4^tXo- 
KodrriSf  iyypd/^ti  rovr*  fU  rh  i^rfi^tafia, 
iw  fi^  rot&tri  i^wKus  t  Sc?*  iral  wcipa9t- 
^<n  TOiS  'Afjupuerioirt  rh  Uphv^  tri  fiori- 
Bicfi  6  9rifiot  6  *ABri¥a(uy  M  rohs  Siojcw- 
Xiotnas  ravra  ylyvteBai. 

The  fact,  that  by  this  motion  of 
Philokratte  the  peace  was  extended  to 
''the  poBterity"  of  the  Atheniano^ia 


dwelt  upon  by  Demosthends  as  "the 
greatest  disgrace  of  all;"  with  an  in- 
tensity  of  emphasis  whidi  it  is  difficult 
to  enter  into  (Philippic  iL  p.  73). 

*  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  357.  De- 
mosthente  causes  the  two  letters  to 
be  read,  and  proceeds— A/  yikv  roiwy 
'cxioToXol  KoKovffiv  aZrai,  ncol  y^  A/a 

So  also  .^schinds,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  46. 
c.  41.  tiiiv  Z\  ravft  6pwy  ohx  fypw^ty 
iwiffroX^y  6  ♦/A.tinrot,  i^t4ycu  irdffri  rp 
9vydfi€it  fionOitCroyras  rots  9iKcdois;  JEs- 
chinds  only  notices  one  of  the  two 
letters.     &hnecke   (Forsdhungen,    p. 
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Phalaekus,  the  Phokian  leader  at  that  pass,  answered  his   first 
summons  by  a  negative  reply.*     The  two  letters  must  ix.tteT9of 
have  been  despatched  one  immediately  after  the  other,  AtlieSuni!* 
betraying  considerable  anxiety  on  the  part  of  Philip;  {Seln^ 
which  it  is  not  diflScult  to  understand.     He  could  not  be  ^J"^  , 

to  join  htm  at 

at  first  certain  what  effect  would  be  produced  by  his  un-  ^^JJJ^pyy" 
foreseen  arrival  at  Thermopylae  on  the  public  mind  at  !^*J^*?w 
Athens.  In  spite  of  all  the  persuasions  of  iEschines  and  nians  decline. 
Philokrates,  the  Athenians  might  conceive  so  much  alarm  as  to 
obstruct  his  admission  within  that  important  barrier ;  while  Pha- 
laekus  and  the  Phokians — having  a  powerful  mercenary  force, 
competent,  even  unaided,  to  a  resistance  of  some  length — were 
sure  to  attempt  resistance,  if  any  hope  of  aid  were  held  out  to  them 
from  Athens.  Moreover  it  would  be  diflScult  for  Philip  to  carry 
on  prolonged  military  operations  in  the  neighbourhood,  from  the 
want  of  provisions;  the  lands  having  been  unsown  through  the 
continued  antecedent  war,  and  the  Athenian  triremes  being  at 
hand  to  intercept  his  supplies  by  sea.*  Hence  it  was  important  to 
him  to  keep  the  Athenians  in  illusion  and  quiescence  for  the 
moment ;  to  which  purpose  his  letters  were  well  adapted,  in  which- 
ever way  they  were  taken.  If  the  Athenians  came  to  Thermo- 
pylae, they  would  come  as  his  allies — not  as  allies  of  the  Phokians. 
Not  only  they  would  be  in  the  midst  of  his  superior  force,  and 
therefore  as  it  were  hostages ; '  but  they  would  be  removed  from 
contact  with  the  Phokians,  and  would  bring  to  bear  upon  the 
latter  an  additional  force  of  intimidation.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the 
Athenians  determined  not  to  come,  they  would  at  any  rate  in- 
terpret his  desire  for  their  presence  as  a  proof  that  he  contemplated 
no  purposes  at  variance  with  their  wishes  and  interests ;  and  would 
trust  the  assurances,  given  by  ^schines  and  his  other  partisans  at 
Athens,  that  he  secretly  meant  well  towards  the  Phokians.  This 
last  alternative  was  what  Philip  both  desired  and  anticipated. 
He  wished  only  to  deprive  the  Phokians  of  all  chance  of  aid  from 
Athens,  and  to  be  left  to  deal  with  them  himself.  His  letters 
served  to  blind  the  Athenian  public,  but  his  partisans  took  care 
not  to  move  the  assembly  ^  to  a  direct  compliance  with  their  invita- 


412)  oonoeiyes  the  letters  as  having 
been  written  and  sent  between  the  1 6th 
and  23rd  of  the  month  Skirrophorion. 

1  Demoeth.  Fals.  Leg.  p^359. 

^  Demoeth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  379. 

*  This  was  among  the  grounds  of 
objection,  taken  by  Demosthends  and 
friends,   againat   the    despatch  of 


forces  to  Thermopylae  in  compliance 
with  the  letter  of  Philip^according  to 
the  eussertion  of  .Xschinis  (Fals.  Leg.  p. 
46.  c.  41);  who  treats  the  objection 
with  contempt,  though  it  seems  well 
grounded  and  reasonable. 

*  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  356^  357* 
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envoys 
heard  these 
debates  at 
Athens— 
position  of 
Fhalclctis 
atTher- 


tion.  Indeed  the  proposal  of  such  an  expedition  (besides  the 
standing  dislike  of  the  citizens  towards  military  service)  would 
have  been  singularly  repulsive,  seeing  that  the  Athenians  would 
have  had  to  appear,  ostensibly  at  least,  in  arms  a^inst  their 
Fhokian  allies.  The  conditional  menace  of  the  Athenian  assembly 
against  the  Phokians  (in  case  of  refusal  to  surrender  the  temple 
to  the  Amphiktyons),  decreed  on  the  motion  of  Philokrates,  was  in 
itself  su£Sciently  harsh,  against  allies  of  ten  years'  standing ;  and 
was  tantamount  at  least  to  a  declaration  that  Athens  would  not 
interfere  on  their  behalf — which  was  all  that  Philip  wanted. 

Among  the  hearers  of  these  debates  at  Athens  were  deputies 
Pbokian  from  tlicsc  Very  Phokians,  whose  fate  now  hung  in 
suspense.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  during  the 
preceding  September,  while  the  Phokians  were  torn  by 
intestine  dissensions,  Phalaekus,  the  chief  of  the  merce- 
naries, had  repudiated  aid  (invited  by  his  Phokian  oppo- 
nents) both  from  Athens  and  Sparta ;  ^  feeling  strong  enough  to 
bold  Thermopylae  by  his  own  force.  During  the  intervening 
months,  however,  both  his  strength  and  his  pride  had  declined. 
Though  he  still  occupied  Thermopylae  with  8000  or  10,000  mer- 
cenaries, and  still  retained  superiority  over  Thebes,  with  possession 
of  Orchomenus,  Koroneia,  and  other  places  taken  from  the  The- 
bans ' — yet  his  financial  resources  had  become  so  insu£Scient  for  a 
numerous  force,  amd  the  soldiers  haid  grown  so  disorderly  from 
want  of  regular  pay,"  that  he  thought  it  prudent  to  invite  aid 
from  Sparta— during  the  spring,  while  Athens  was  deserting  the 
Phokians  to  make  terms  with  Philip.  Archidamus  accordingly 
came  to  Thermopylae,  with  1000  Lacedaemonian  auxiliaries.^  The 
defensive  force  ijius  assembled  was  amply  sufficient  against  Philip 
by  land ;  but  that  important  pass  could  not  be  held  without  the 
cooperation  of  a  superior  fleet  at  sea.^  Now  the  Phokians  had 
powerful  enemies  even  within  the  pass — the  Thebans ;  and  there 
was  no  obstacle,  except  the  Athenian  fleet  under  Proxenus  at 
Oreus,*  to  prevent  Philip   from   landing  troops  in  the   rear  of 


1  .^SschinSs,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  46.  c.  41. 

s  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  387. 

'  uEschinds,  Fala.  Leg.  p.  46.  c.  41. 
This  statement  of  .^chin^ — about  the 
declining  strength  of  the  Phokians  and 
the  causes  thereof — has  every  appear- 
ance of  being  correct  in  point  of  fact; 
though  it  'wUl  not  sustain  the  conclu- 
sions which  he  builds  upon  it. 

Compare  Demosth.  Olynth.  iii.  p.  30 
(delivwed  four  yean  «arUer).    dirci^- 


K&ro»v  }i\  Xf^M<^f  Owk/wv,  &c. 

*  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  365;  Diodor. 
xvi.  59. 

*  For  the  defence  of  Thermopylae,  at 
the  period  of  the  invasion  of  XerxSs, 
the  Grecian  fleet  at  Artemisium  was 
not  less  essential  than  the  land  force 
of  Leonidaa  encamped  in  the  pass  itself. 

*  That  the  Phokians  could  not  main- 
tain ThermopylsB  without  the  aid  of 
Athens — and  that  Philip  could  march 


cdap.  lxxxix.     position  of  the  phokians. 
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Thennopylae,  joining  the  Thebans,  and  making  himself  master  of 
Phokis  from  the  side  towards  Boeotia. 

To  the  safety  of  the  Phokians,  therefore,  the  continued  mari- 
time protection  of  Athens  was  indispensable ;  and  they  Dependence 
doubtless  watched  with  trembling  anxiety  the  deceitful  Jl^^'JJJin 
phases  of  Athenian  diplomacy  during  the  winter  and  ^^^^^iSd 
spring  of  347-346  B.C.  Their  deputies  must  have  been  Thermopyi*. 
present  at  Athens  when  the  treaty  was  concluded  and  sworn  in 
March  346  B.C.  Though  compelled  to  endure  not  only  the  re- 
fusal of  Antipater  excluding  them  from  the  oath,  but  also  the 
consent  of  their  Athenian  allies,  tacitly  acted  upon  without  being 
formally  announced,  to  take  the  oath  without  them — they  never- 
theless heard  the  assurances,  confidently  addressed  by  Philokrates 
and  iEschines  to  the  people,  that  this  refusal  was  a  mere  feint  to 
deceive  the  Thessalians  and  Thebans — that  Philip  would  stand 
forward  as  the  protector  of  the  Phokians — and  that  all  his  real 
hostile  purposes  were  directed  against  Thebes.  How  the  Phokians 
interpreted  such  tortuous  and  contradictory  policy,  we  are  not 
told.  But  their  fate  hung  upon  the  determination  of  Athens ;  and 
during  the  time  when  the  Ten  Athenian  envoys  were  negotiating 
or  intriguing  with  Philip  at  Pella,  Phokian  envoys  were  there  also, 
trying  to  establish  some  understanding  with  Philip,  through 
Lacedaemonian  and  Athenian  support.  Both  Philip  and  JEschines 
probably  amused  them  with  favourable  promises.  And  though, 
when  the  oaths  were  at  last  administered  to  Philip  at  Pherse,  the 
Phokians  were  formally  pronounced  to  be  excluded — still  the  fair 
words  of  ^schines,  and  his  assurances  of  Philip's  good  intentions 
towards  them,  were  not  discontinued. 

While  Philip  marched  straight  from  Pherae  to  Thermopyla) — 
and   while  the    Athenian   envoys  returned   to   Athens  News  re- 
— ^Phokian  deputies  visited  Athens  also,  to  learn  the  last  ThcTOopyia 
determination  of  the  Athenian  people,  upon  which  their  miiiuon^r 
own  destiny  turned.     Though  Philip,  on  reaching  the  i^!}f,"tthe 
neighbourhood  of  Thermopyla;,  summoned  the  Phokian  ^<»>^'««»- 
leader  Phalaekus  to  surrender  the  pass,  and  ofiered  him  terms — 
Fhalskus  would  make  no  reply  until  his  deputies  returned  from 


to  the  frontier  of  Attica,  without  any 
intermediate  obstacle  to  prevent  him,  if 
Olynthns  were  suffered  to  fall  into  his 
hand  —  ia  laid  down  emphatically  by 
DemoBthends  in  the  first  Olyn&iac, 
nearly  four  years  before  the  month  dT 
Skirrophorion,  346  B.C.  ^ 


*Av  8*  iK€7ya  ^IXimros  Xdfiji,  rls  aitrhv 
KwXiau  Scvpo  fia^lC^iy !  Brjfiatoi;  ot,  c2 
fi^  \iay  TiKphy  €lir€7v,  Koi  avvucfidKovaiv 
irolfiui.  *A\\iL  ^caKtls ;  ol  r^v  olKflav 
oifx  oToi  re  6vr€i  ^vA.(£TTety,  fky  fiij 
fioriO^aed'  vfius  (Demosth.  Olynth.  i.  p. 
16). 
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Athens.^  These  deputies,  present  at  the  public  assembly  of  the 
16th  Skirrophorion,  heard  the  same  fallacious  assurances  as  before, 
respecting  Philip's  designs,  repeated  by  Philokrates  and  -^Eschines 
with  unabated  impudence,  and  still  accepted  by  the  people.  But 
they  also  beard,  in  the  very  same  assembly,  the  decree  pro- 
posed by  Philokrates  and  adopted,  that  unless  the  Phokians 
restored  the  Delphian  temple  forthwith  to  the  Amphiktyons,  the 
Athenian  people  would  compel  them  to  do  so  by  armed  force.  If 
the  Phokians  still  cherished  hopes,  this  conditional  declaration  of 
war,  from  a  city  which  still  continued  in  name  to  be  their  ally, 
opened  their  eyes,  and  satisfied  them  that  no  hope  was  left  except 
to  make  the  best  terms  they  could  with  Philip.*  To  defend 
Thermopylae  successfully  without  Athens — much  more  against 
Athens — was  impracticable. 

Leaving  Athens  after  the  assembly  of  the  16th  Skirrophorion, 
B.C.  34ft  the  Phokian  deputies  carried  back  the  tidings  of  what 
(June).  '  Ijj^j  passed  to  Phalsekus,  whom  they  reached  at  Nikaea 
■arreodem  near  Thermopylae  about  the  20th  of  the  same  month.' 
undCTwn.  Three  days  afterwards,  Phalaekus,  with  his  powerful 
pwiiS"  He  army  of  8000  or  10,000  mercenary  infantry  and  1000 
•uhisforaet,  cavalry,  had  concluded  a  convention  with  I%ilip.  The 
^kilL  Lacedaemonian  auxiliaries^  perceiving  the  insincere 
to^SsSS^  policy  of  Athens  and  the  certain  ruin  of  the  Phokians, 
p^y  ***™-  had  gone  away  a  little  before.*  It  was  stipulated  in  the 
convention  that  Phalaekus  should  evacuate  the  territory,  and  retire 


*  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  359.  ^KOfitw 
8i  Mpo  inrh  rifs  Tpttrfitlas  ttjs  hrl 
robs  tpKovs  rpirp  M  Sdnn  rod  ^Kifi^o- 
ipopivyos  tifl^^tt  f^"^  irapriy  ^  OfXiinrof 
iv  n^Xouf  ^9fi  Jcal  ro7s  ^wKtvtriy  imiy' 
y4Wrro  &v  €ifh\w  Mmvov  iKuwoi, 
3i9/A<7or  M  —  oh  yhp  &y  8cGp*  ^kov  &s 
6fias  ....  irafnja'ay  yip  ol  r&v  ^uKitov 
wp4afifis  iyiddtf  fcol  ^y  ainoh  acol  ri 
inrayytKovaiy  oZroi  (iEscbinds,  Pbilo- 
kratdfl,  &c.^  Kol  ri  ^(piuoBt  ^f-*^^* 
iirifi€\ls  ci8«vat. 

'  Demoflth.  FaVs.  Leg.  p.  857.  ol  fi^y 
rolyvy  ^uk€7s,  &s  ri,  irap*  tficoy  iic{^oyro 
4k  rris  iKKhritrias  koI  r6  re  yfrff^iafin 
TOUT*  $\afioy  rb  rod  ^tXoKpdrovs,  Ktd 
r^y  iT077eA.for  iirlfOoyro  rijy  roinov  xol 
T^f  ^oc^iirtis — noT^  iritnaa  rohs  rp6- 
irovs  iirakoyra, 

.^schinte  (Fals.  Leg.  p.  45.  c.  41) 
touches  upon  the  statements  made  by 
Demostheuds  respecting  the  envoys  of 
Phalsekus  at  Athens,  and  the  effect  of 
the  news  which  they  carried  back  in 


determining  the  capitulation.  He  com- 
plains of  them  generally  as  being  **  got 
up  against  him  (6  Kar-fyyopos  fit/Aix^' 
yrireu),  but  he  does  not  contradict 
them  upon  any  specific  point.  Nor 
does  he  at  all  succeed  in  repelling  the 
main  at^gument,  brought  home  with 
great  precision  of  date  by  Demosthen^ 

s  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  359:  com- 
pare Diodor.  zvi.  59.  In  this  passage, 
Demosthends  reckons  up  seven  days 
between  the  final  assembly  at  Athens 
and  the  capitulation  concluded  by  the 
Phokians.  In  another  passage,  he  states 
the  same  interval  at  only  fve  days 
(p.  365) ;  which  is  doubtless  inaccurate. 
In  a  thu'd  passage,  the  same  interval, 
seemingly,  stands  at  five  or  six  days, 
p.  379. 

*  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  356-365. 
^irciS^  8*  f  iccv  (Philip)  cTf  Tl^Jkas,  Aoxc- 
9aifi6ytoi  ir  al<r06fi€yot  t^k  MZp^tf  hir%' 
it^privaoff  &C. 
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wherever  else  he  pleased,  with  his  entire  mercenary  force  and  with 
all  such  Phokians  as  chose  to  accompany  him.  The  remaining 
natives  threw  themselves  on  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror. 

All  the  towns  in  Phokis,  twenty -two  in  numher,  together  with 
the  pass  of  Thermopylae,  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  ah  the 
Philip ;    all    surrendering    at    discretion ;    all   without  Ph^Jsur- 
resistance.     The  moment  Philip  was  thus  master  of  the  i^^^tn  to 
country,  he  joined  his  forces  with  those  of  the  Thebans,  J^'JiJiJhS 
and  proclfidmed  his  purpose  of  acting  thoroughly  upon  cullSSe 
their  policy ;    of  transferring  to  them   a   considerable  JJth"^™j\h 
portion  of  Phokis;   of  restoring  to  them  Orchomenus,  the  Thebans. 
Korsiae,  and  Koroneia,  Boeotian  towns  which  the  Phokians  had 
takeu  from  them ;   and  of  keeping  the  rest  of  Boeotia  in  their 
dependence,  just  as  he  found  it.^ 

In  the  meantime,  the  Athenians,  after  having  passed  the  decree 
above  mentioned,  re-appointed  (in  the  very  same  assembly  b.c.  346. 
of  the  16th  Skirrophorion — June)  the  same  ten  envoys  to  ThinTem- 
carry  intelligence  of  it  to  Philip,  and  to  be  witnesses  of  J**^/^"^,^. 
the  accomplishment  of  the  splendid  promises  made  in  his  "**fj*  ^ 
name.      But  Demosthenes   immediately  swore  off,  and  envoys  re- 

<•         "I  in         TT^     \  '    f\         1  11         -1.1  turn  without 

reniaed  to  serve;   while  iiLscnmes,  though  he  did  not  Beeuighira, 
swear  off,  was  nevertheless  so  much  indisposed  as  to  be  of  the  Pho. 
unable  to  go.      This  at  least  is  his   own  statement;  Teotion. 
though  Demosthenes  affirms,  that  the  illness  was  a  mere  concerted 
pretence,   in   order   that  ^Eschines    might   remain   at   home   to 
counterwork  any  reaction  of  public  feeling  at  Athens,  likely  to 
arise  on  the  arrival  of  the  bad  news,  which  .^schines  knew  to  be 
at  hand,  from  Phokis.*    Others  having  been  chosen  in  place  of 
.^schines  and  Demosthenes,^  the  ten  envoys  set  out,  and  proceeded 


1  DemoBthen.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  359,  360, 
365,  379,  413.  6  8i  (.^Ischinds)  to- 
aovToy  8ci  r&y  ^wolox^*^^^  riva  oixM^' 
Xmtov  ffwcai,  6<r0*  oKov  r6wov  Keu  xXcty 
l|  fMMfUovs  n^i^  SvXiras,  Sfiov  8i  x'^'^'^' 
hnrdas  rAw  ^apx^yrww  (rvfifidx»y,  Hwcos 
oixl^'^^^MToi  ydwttrreu  ^tAlfinry   arvfiTopt- 

DiodoruB  (zrL  59)  states  the  merce- 
naries of  Phalsekus  at  8000  men. 

Because  the  Phokians  capitulated  to 
Philip  and  not  to  the  Thebans  (p.  360) 
—  because  not  one  of  their  towns  made 
any  resistance  —  Demosthends  argues 
that  this  proves  their  confidence  in  the 
favourable  dispositions  of  Philip,  as 
testified  by  iEschinds.  But  he  over- 
strains this  argument  <ig:unst  ^Ischinds. 


The  Phokians  had  no  choice  but  to  sur- 
render, as  soon  as  all  chance  of  Athe- 
nian aid  was  manifestly  shut  out.  The 
belief  of  favourable  dispositions  on  the 
part  of  Philip,  was  doubtless  an  auxili- 
ary motive,  but  not  the  primary  or  pre- 
dominant. 

3  Demosthen.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  378;  JEs' 
chinds,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  40.  c.  30.  It 
appears  that  the  ten  envoys  were  not 
all  the  same— r»y  iWwy  rohs  ir\ti» 
vr ov s  rohs  ainovs,  8cc. 

'  Demosthen.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  380.    oC^ 

kc. 

iEscliinds  (Fals.  Leg.  p.  46.  c.  43) 
does  not  seem  to  deny  this  distinctly. 
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as  far  as  Chalkis  in  Euboea.  It  was  there  that  they  learned  the 
fatal  intelligence  from  the  mainland  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Eaboean  strait.  On  the  23rd  of  Skirrophorion,  Phalaekus  and  all 
the  Phokian  towns  had  surrendered ;  Philip  was  master  of  Ther- 
mopylae, had  joined  his  forces  with  the  Thebans,  'and  proclaimed 
an  unqualified  philo-Theban  policy ;  on  the  27th  of  Skirrophorion, 
Derkyllus,  one  of  the  envoys,  arrived  in  haste  back  at  Athens, 
having  stopped  short  in  his  mission  on  hearing  the  facts. 

At  the  moment  when  he  arrived,  the  people  were  holding  an 
Alarm  and  asscmbly  in  the  Peireeus,  on  matters  connected  with  the 
atAulen^  docks  and  arsenal ;  and  to  this  assembly,  actually  sitting, 
iif  Kim-*  Derkyllus  made  his  unexpected  report.*  The  shock  to 
^u?S  the  the  public  of  Athens  was  prodigious.  Not  only  were  all 
gSd^iluiot  their  splendid  anticipations  of  anti-Theban  policy  from 
defence.  Philip  (hithcrto  believed  and  welcomed  by  the  people  on 
the  positive  assurances  of  Philokrates  and  .^chines)  now  dashed 
to  the  ground — not  only  were  the  Athenians  smitten  with  the 
consciousness  that  they  had  been  overreached  by  Philip,  that  they 
had  [dayed  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies  the  Thebans,  and  that 
they  had  betrayed  their  allies  the  Phokians  to  ruin — but  they  felt 
also  that  they  had  yielded  up  Thermopylae,  the  defence  at  once  of 
Attica  and  of  Greece,  and  that  the  road  to  Athens  lay  open  to  their 
worst  enemies  the  Thebans,  now  aided  by  Macedonian  force. 
Under  this  pressure  of  surprise,  sorrow,  and  terror,  the  Athenians, 
on  the  motion  of  Kallisthenes,  passed  .these  votes — ^To  put  the 
Peiraeus,  as  well  as  the  fortresses  throughout  Attica,  in  immediate 
defence — To  bring  within  these  walls  for  safety  all  the  women  and 
children,  and  all  the  moveable  property,  now  spread  abroad  in 
Attica — ^To  celebrate  the  approaching  festival  of  the  Herakleia, 
not  in  the  country,  as  was  usual,  but  in  the  interior  of  Athens.* 

Such  were  the  significant  votes,  the  like  of  which  had  not  been 
passed  at   Athens    since   the  Peloponnesian   war,   attesting  the 

1  Demosthen.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  350,  360,     the  month  of  Msemakterion — is  UDques- 


3G5,  379. 


tionably  wrong ;    for  the   real  decree 


'  X>emoBthen.  Fuls.  Leg.  p.  368-379.    must  have  been  passed    in    the   con- 


.^schinds  also  acknowledges  the  pass- 
ing of  this  vote,  for  bringing  in  tbe 
moveable  property  of  Athens  into  a 
place  of  safety;  though  he  naturally 
says  very  little  about  it  (Fals.  Leg.  p. 
•46.  c.  42). 

In  the  oration  of  Demosthenes,  De 
Corond,,  p.  238,  this  decree,  moved  by 
Kallisthento,  is  not  only  alluded  to, 
but  purports  to  be  given  rerbatim.    The 


eluding  days  of  the  month  Skirropho- 
rion, immediately  after  hearing  the 
report  of  Derkyllus.  This  manifest 
eri'or  of  date  will  not  permit  us  to 
believe  in  the  authenticity  of  the  docu- 
ment. Of  these  supposed  original 
documents,  inserted  in  the  oration  De 
Coron&,  Droysen  and  other  critics  have 
shown  some  to  be  decidedly  spurious ; 
and  all  are  so  doubtful  that  I  forbear  to 


date  as  we  theie  read  it — the  21st  of ,  cite  them  as  authority. 
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terrible  reaction  of  feeling  occasioned  at  Athens  by  the  disastrous 
news  from  Phokis.     ^schines  had  now  recovered  from  jEnchinfti 
his  indisposition  ;  or  (if  we  are  to  believe  Demosthenes)  Athenhm 
found  it  convenient  to  lay  aside  the  pretence.     He  set  R,mp*in'**' 
out  as  self-appointed  envoy,  without  any  new  nomination  [riuS^nt 
by  the  people — probably  with  such  of  the  Ten  as  were  JJ'J^'fip?" 
favourable  to  his  views — to  Philip  and  to  the  joint  Mace-  8"«*m- 
donian   and  Theban   army  in  Phokis.     And  what  is  yet  more 
remarkable,  he  took  his  journey  thither  through  Thebes  itself ;  ^ 
though   his   speeches   and  his  policy  had  been  for  months  past 
(according  to   his  own  statement)  violently  anti-Theban ;  *    and 
though  he  had  aflBrmed  (this  however  rests  upon  the  testimony  of 
his  rival)  that  the  Thebans  had  set  a  price  upon  his  head.     Having 
joined  Philip,  .^Eschines   took  part  in  the  festive  sacrifices  and 
solemn    paeans    celebrated   by  the   Macedonians,   Thebans,   and 
Thessalians,^  in  commemoration  and  thanksgiving  for  their  easy, 
though   long-deferred   triumph  over   the  Phokians,  and   for   the 
conclusion  of  the  Ten- Years  Sacred  War. 

Shortly  after  Philip  had  become  master  of  Thermopylae  and 
Phokis,  he  communicated  his  success  in  a  letter  to  the  J^^^^f 
Athenians.     His  letter  betokened  a  fiill  consciousness  of  I?"'p  ?* 

the  Athe- 

the  fear  and  repuffnance  which  his  recent  unexpected  niaiis,  after 

,*.,  .,  ,      ^  h'8*  conquest 

proceedmgs  had    excited  at  Athens:^    but   m    other  of* h<'»™<>' 
respects,  it  was  conciliatory  and   even   seductive  :    ex-  guajfe  of  hu 
pressing  great  regard  for  them  as  his  sworn  allies,  and  Athens. 
promising  again  that  they  should  reap  solid  fruits  from  the  alliance. 
It  allayed  that  keen  apprehension  of  Macedonian  and  Theban 
attack,  which  had  induced  the  Athenians  recently  to  sanction  the 
precautionary  measures  proposed  by  Kallisthenes.     In  his  subse- 
quent communications  also  with  Athens,  Philip  found  his  advantage 
in  continuing  to  profess  the  same  friendship  and  to  intersperse 
similar  promises  ;  ^  which,  when  enlarged  upon  by  his  partisans  in 


'  Demofithen.  Fal*.  Leg.  p.  380. 

^  JE^hin^,  FaU.  Leg.  p.  41.  c.  32. 
p.  43.  c.  3t>.  .i^Eschinte  acouBes  De- 
mosthenes of  traitorous  partiality  for 
Thebes. 

'  Demosthen.  Fain.  Leg.  p.  380 ;  De 
CoroDA,  p.  321.  i£8ehiii^3  (Fals.  Leg. 
p.  49,  50)  admits,  and  tries  to  justify, 
the  proceeding. 

*  Demosth.  De  Corona,  p.  237,  238, 
2')9.     It   is   evident  that  Demosthenes 


found  little  in  the  letter  which  could        ^  iEdchin^a  went  on  boasting  about 
be    turned    against  Philip.      Its    tone  \  the  excellent  dispositions  of  Philip  to- 


must  have  been  plausible  and  winning. 
A  letter  is  inserted  verbatim  in  this 
oration,  professing  to  be  the  letter  of 
Philip  to  the  Athenians.  I  agree  with 
those  critics  who  doubt  or  disbelieve 
the  genuineness  of  this  letter,  and  there* 
fore  I  do  not  cite  it.  If  Demosthenes 
had  had  before  him  a  letter  so  peremp- 
tory and  insolent  in  its  tone,  he  would 
have  animadverted  upon  it  much  more 
severely. 
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the  assembly,  contributed  to  please  the  Athenians  and  lull  them 
into  repose,  thus  enabling  him  to  carry  on  without  opposition  real 
measures  of  an  insidious  or  hostile  character.  Even  shortly  after 
Philip's  passage  of  Thermopylae,  when  he  was  in  full  cooperation 
with  the  Thebans  and  Thessalians,  -^schines  boldly  justified  him 
by  the  assertion,  that  these  Tliebans  and  Thessalians  had  been  too 
strong  for  him,  and  had  constrained  him  against  his  will  to  act  on 
their  policy,  both  to  the  ruin  of  the  Phokians  and  to  the  oflFence  of 
Atliens.^  And  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  restoration  of  the 
prisoners  taken  at  Olynthus,  which  must  soon  have  occurred, 
diffused  a  lively  satisfaction  at  Athens,  and  tended  for  the  time  to 
countervail  the  mortifying  public  results  of  her  recent  policy. 

Master  as  he  now  was  of  Phokis,  at  the  head  of  an  irresistible 
The  Am-  forcc  of  Maccdouiaus  and  Thebans,  Philip  restored  the 
£^mMy  to  Delphian  temple  to  its  inhabitants,  and  convoked  anew 
J^J,"'^*^  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly,  which  had  not  met  since  the 
MntS!«  seizure  of  the  temple  by  Philomelus.  The  Amphiktyons 
iSkuui?*  reassembled  under  feelings  of  vindictive  antipathy  against 
2dJ<Sd  *^®  Phokians,  and  of  unqualified  devotion  to  Philip. 
J2^*^  Their  first  vote  was  to  dispossess  the  Phokians  of  their 
^admitted  V^^^  ^"  ^^®  asscmbly  as  one  of  the  twelve  ancient  Am- 
in  their  ptaoe.  phiktyouic  raccs,  and  to  confer  upon  Philip  the  place 
and  two  votes  (each  of  the  twelve  races  had  two  votes)  thus  left 
vacant  All  the  rights  to  which  the  Phokians  laid  claim  over  the 
Delphian  temple  were  formally  cancelled.  All  the  towns  in 
Phokis,  twenty-two  in  number,  were  dismantled  and  broken  up  into 
villages.  Abae  alone  was  spared  ;  being  preserved  by  its  ancient 
and  oracular  temple  of  Apollo,  and  by  the  fact  that  its  inhabitants 
had  taken  no  part  in  the  spoliation  of  Delphi.*  No  village  was 
allowed  to  contain  more  than  fifty  houses,  nor  to  be  nearer  to 
another  than  a  minimum  distance  of  one  furlong.  Under  such 
restriction,  the  Phokians  were  still  allowed  to  possess  and  cultivate 
their  territory,  with  the  exception  of  a  certain  portion  of  the 
frontier  transferred  to  the  Thebans ; '  but  they  were  required  to 

wards  AtheiiB,  and  the  great  benefits  \  about  the  middle  of  Olymp.  108,  3; 
which  Philip  promised  to  confer  upon  '  some  months    after    the    conquest   of 

Thermopylae  by  Philip. 

*  Demosth.  De  Pace,  p.  62 ;  Philippic 
ii.  p.  69.  *  Pausanias,  x.  3,  2. 

*  This  transfer  to  the  Thebans  is  not 
mentioned  by  Diodorus,  but  seems  con- 
tained in  the  words  of  Demosthenes 
(Fals.  Leg.  p.  385)— rijj  rvy  ^wKiwv 
X<^p«  6w6<niy  $o6korreu:  compare  p. 
380. 


her,  for  at  least  several  months  after 
this  capture  of  TheruopyliB.  JSschinSs, 
cent.  Timarch.  p.  24.  o.  33.  ^iXiinroy 
84  rvv  fi^w  8i^  r^y  r&y  \6yo»v  tlprifilay 
ircuvv*  4^  8'  a6rhs  iy  rols  irphs  dfias 
Mpyois  7^1'irreu,  oTos  vOv  itrrlv  iy  rais 
Mro(rx^(rc<riv,  &<r^aAi7  Kol  p^Hioy  roy  Koff 
c5tov  iroi^iTcrai  $iraiyoy. 
This  oration  was  deUvered  apparently 


cha»w  lxxxtx.   treatment  of  the  phokians. 
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pay  to  the  Delphian  temple  an  annual  tribute  of  fifty  talents,  until 
Uie  wealth  taken  away  should  have  been  made  good.  The  horses 
of  the  Phokians  were  directed  to  be  sold  ;  their  arms  were  to  be 
cast  down  the  precipices  of  Parnassus,  or  burnt.  Such  Phokians  as 
had  participated  individually  in  the  spoliation,  were  proclaimed 
accursed,  and  rendered  liable  to  arrest  wherever  they  were  found. ^ 

By  the  same  Amphiktyonic  assembly,  farther,  the  Lacedae- 
monians, as  having  been  allies  of  the  Phokians,  were  dispossessed 
of  their  franchise,  that  is,  of  their  right  to  concur  in  the  Amphik- 
tyonic sufirage  of  the  Dorian  nation.  This  vote  probably  ema- 
nated fromi  the  political  antipathies  of  the  Argeians  and  Messe- 
nians.' 

The  sentence,  rigorous  as  it  is,  pronounced  by  the  Amphiktyons 
against  the  Phokians,  was  merciful  as  compared  with  Ruin  and 
some  of  the  propositions  made  in  the  assembly.  The  ^^*Si"e 
(Etaeans  went  so  far  as  to  propose,  that  all  the  Phokians  p^^"^*****- 
of  military  age  should  be  cast  down  the  precipice  ;  and  ^schines 
takes  credit  to  himself  for  haying  induced  the  assembly  to  hear 
their  defence,  and  thereby  preserved  their  lives.^  But  though  the 
terms  of  the  sentence  may  have  been  thus  softened,  we  may  be  sure 
that  the  execution  of  it  by  Thebans,  Thessalians,  and  other 
foreigners  quartered  on  the  country — all  bitter  enemies  of  the 
Phokian  name,  and  giving  vent  to  their  antipathies  under  the 
mask  of  pious  indignation  against  sacrilege — went  far  beyond  the 
literal  terms  in  active  cruelty.  Tliat  the  Phokians  were  stripped 
and  slain  * — that  children  were  torn  from  their  parents,  wives  from 
their  husbands,  and  the  images  of  the  gods  from  their  temples — that 
Philip  took  for  himself  the  lion's  share  of  the  plunder  and  moveable 
property — all  these  are  facts  naturally  to  be  expected,  as  incidental 
to  the  violent  measure  of  breaking  up  the  cities  and  scattering  the 
inhabitants.  Of  those,  however,  who  had  taken  known  part  in  the 
spoliation  of  the  temple,  the  greater  number  went  into  exile  with 
Phalsekus ;  and  not  they  alone,  but  even  all  such  of  the  moderate 


^  Diodor.  xyi.  60;  Demosth.  Fals. 
Leg.  p.  385fc  Z\^v  rSov  rtixSow  Koi 
rSkv  ir6KH0V  itvaip^trtis.  DemostheDds 
cauMs  this  severe  sentence  of  the 
Amphiktyonic  council  to  be  read  to 
the  DikAstery  (Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p. 
361).  Unfortunately  it  has  not  been 
preserved. 

'  Pausanias,  x.  8,  2. 

'  .Sschin^,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  47.  c.  44. 

*  Justin,  viii.  5.  "Victi  igitur  ne- 
ceiritais,  paot4  lalvte   se  dediderunt. 

VOL.  VIII. 


Sed  pactio  ejus  fidei  fuit,  cujus  antea 
fuerat  depreeati  belli  promissio.  Igitur 
cseduntur  passim  rapiunturque :  non 
liberi  parentibus,  non  conjuges  ma- 
ntis, non  deorum  Bimulacra  templis  suis 
relinquuntur.  Unum  tantum  miseris 
solatium  fuit,  quod  cum  Philippus  por- 
tione  prsedsD  socios  fraudasset,  nihil 
rerum  suarum  apud  inimicoe  viderunt." 
Compare  Demosthen.  Fals.  Leg.  p. 
3(i6. 
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and  meritorious  citizens  as  could  find  means  to  emigrate.^  Many 
of  them  obtained  shelter  at  Athens.  The  poorer  Phokians  re- 
mained at  home  by  necessity.  But  such  was  the  destruction 
inflicted  by  the  conquerors,  that  even  two  or  three  years  afterwards, 
when  Demosthenes  and  other  Athenian  envoys  passed  through  the 
country  in  their  way  to  the  Amphiktyonic  meeting  at  Delphi,  they 
saw  nothing  but  evidences  of  misery ;  old  men,  women,  and  little 
children,  without  adults — mined  houses,  impoverished  villages, 
half-cultivated  fields.*  Well  might  Demosthenes  say  that  events 
more  terrific  and  momentous  had  never  occurred  in  the  Grecian 
world,  either  in  his  own  time  or  in  that  of  his  predecessors.' 

It  was  but  two  years  since  the  conquest  and  ruin  of  Olynthus, 
iiTCfdRtibie  and  of  thirty-two  Chalkidic  Grecian  cities  besides,  had 
SfPhiiip!^^  spread  abroad  everywhere  the  terrors  and  majesty  of 
hythe^^  Philip's  name.  But  he  was  now  exalted  to  a  still  higher 
^m^  pinnacle,  by  the  destruction  of  the  Phokians,  the  capture 
^b^torof  of  Thermopylae,  and  the  sight  of  a  permanent  Mace- 
ferti^iof"  donian  garrison,  occupying  from  henceforward  Nikaea 
346  B.a  j^uj  other  places  commanding  the  pass.*  He  was  ex- 
tolled as  restorer  of  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly,  and  as  avenging 
champion  of  the  Delphian  god,  against  the  sacrile^ous  Phokians. 
That  he  should  have  acquired  possession  of  an  unassailable  pass, 
dismissed  the  formidable  force  of  Phalaekus,  and  become  master  of 
the  twenty-two  Phokian  cities,  all  without  striking  a  blow — was 
accounted  the  most  wonderful  of  all  his  exploits.  It  strengthened 
more  than  ever  the  prestige  of  his  constant  good  fortune.  Having 
been  now,  by  the  vote  of  the  Amphiktyons,  invested  with  the  right 
of  Amphiktyonic  suffrage  previously  exercised  by  the  Phokians,  he 
acquired  a  new  Hellenic  rank,  with  increased  facilities  for  encn^ch- 
ment  and  predominance  in  Hellenic  affairs.  Moreover,  in  the 
month  of  August  346  B.G.,  about  two  months  after  the  surrender 
of  Phokis  to  Philip,  the  season  recurring  for  celebrating  the  great 
Pythian  festival,  after  the  usual  interval  of  four  years,  the  Amphi- 

1  .Sschints,  FaJfl.  Leg.  p.  47.  c.  44;  I  yvy  tvrwy. 


Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  366;  Demostben. 
De  Pace,  p.  61.     Sri  rohs  4mK4o»y  (pvyd- 

'  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  361.  04afia 
Ztiyhv  Kol  i\f€ty6y  Src  y^  vvv  iir O' 
pfv6fi€0a  tls  AcA^ovf  i^  iiudy- 
Kfis  liv  6p&v  iifiiy  irdyrti  raSra,  olKias 
KarfffKO/Afiiveti,  rtixv  ir€pipfnifi4vaf  x^' 
pay  (prifjLow  nwv  if  rf  ^kimit^,  y^yeua  8i 
jTcd  Ttu^dpia  6kiya  mal  trptarfiWas  iaSptli- 
90VS  olicrpohs,  ohH*  tiy  cff  H^vair*  i^- 
ic4(r0ai    r^    \iy^    r&v    ^kc?    KUKAy 


As  this  oration  was  delivered  in  343- 
342  B.C.,  the  adverb  of  time  vvy  may 
be  reasonably  referred  to  the  early  part 
of  that  year,  and  the  journey  to  Delphi 
was  perhaps  undertaken  for  the  spring 
meeting  of  the  Amphiktyonic  council  of 
that  year;  between  two  and  three  years 
after  the  destruction  of  the  Phokians  by 
Philip. 

'  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  361. 

*  Demosth.  ad  PhUipp.  Epistolam,  p. 
153.     HucaioM  fifv  ^povp^  Kordxmw,  &o. 
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ktyons  conferred  upon  Philip  the  signal  honour  of  nominating  him 
president  to  celebrate  this  festival,  in  conjunction  with  the  Thebans 
and  Theasalians ;  ^  an  honorary  pre-eminence,  which  ranked  among 
the  loftiest  aspirations  of  ambitious  Grecian  despots,  and  which 
Jason  of  Pherae  had  prepared  to  appropriate  for  himself  twenty- 
four  years  before,  at  the  moment  when  he  was  assassinated.*  It 
was  in  vain  that  the  Athenians,  mortified  and  indignant  at  the 
unexpected  prostration  of  their  hopes  and  the  utter  ruin  of  their 
allies,  refused  to  send  deputies  to  the  Amphiktyons — affected  even 
to  'disregard  the  assembly  as  irregular — and  refrained  from  de- 
spatching their  sacred  legation  as  usual,  to  sacrifice  at  the  Pythian 
festival.'  The  Amphiktyonic  vote  did  not  the  less  pass  ;  without 
the  concurrence,  indeed,  either  of  Athens  or  of  Sparta,  yet  with 
the  hearty  support  not  only  of  Thebans  and  Thessalians,  but  also 
of  Aj^ians,  Messenians,  Arcadians,  and  all  those  who  counted 
upon  Philip  as  a  probable  auxiliary  against  their  dangerous  Spartan 
neighbour.*  And  when  envoys  from  Philip  and  from  the  Thes- 
salians arrived  at  Athens,  notifying  that  he  had  been  invested  with 
the  Amphiktyonic  suffrage,  and  inviting  the  concurrence  of  Athens 
in  his  reception,  prudential  considerations  obliged  the  Athenians, 
though  against  their  feelings,  to  pass  a  vote  of  concurrence.  Even 
Demosthenes  was  afraid  to  break  the  recent  peace,  however  in- 
glorious, and  to  draw  upon  Athens  a  general  Amphiktyonic  war, 
headed  by  the  king  of  Macedon.^ 


*  Diodor.  xvi.  60.  ri94yeu  91  icol  rhy 
iryAya  rSav  TlvOltnf  ^iKimrov  fitrk  Boiu- 
tAv  «ca2  6cTTaX»v,  8i&  rh  Kop-iyBlovs 

9€iO¥  irapaMotdas, 

The  reason  here  assigned  by  Diodo- 
ruSy  why  the  Amphiktyons  placed  the 
celebration  of  the  Pythian  festival  in 
the  hands  of  Philip,  cannot  be  under- 
stood. It  may  be  true,  as  matter  of 
fact,  that  the  Corinthians  had  allied 
themselves  with  the  Phokians  during 
the  Sacred  War  —  though  there  is  no 
other  evidence  of  the  fact  except  this 
passage,  fiut  the  Corinthians  were 
never  invested  with  any  authoritative 
character  in  reference  to  the  Pythum 
festival.  They  were  the  recognised  pre- 
sidents of  the  Isthmian  festival.  I  can- 
not but  think  that  Diodorus  has  been 
misled  by  a  confusion  of  these  two  fes- 
tivals one  with  the  other. 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ti. 

s  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  380-398. 
o9r«  Z4ivk  KoX  4'x^TXia  4iyovfi4vwy  robs 


rovs  4k  t^j  jSouXijf  dtwpovs  fi'firt  robs 
OttryLoBiras  tis  rh  TlvBia  irdfi^aiy  AXX' 
hiroirT^yai  rris  irarpiov  Bttoplas,  &c.  De- 
mosth. De  Pace,  p.  60.  robs  <rvy€\rf 
\vB6ras  ro^rovs  Ka\  <l>d(r Koy* 
ras  *Afi<l>  iKr6oyas  tJyai,  &c. 

♦  Demosth.   Fals.   Leg.  p.  61 ;    Phi- 
lippic ii.  p.  68,  6^. 

*  Demosth.  De  Pace,  p.  60-63;  De- 
mosth. Fals.  JiCg.  p.  375.  In  the  latter 
passage,  p.  375,  Demosthenes  accuses 
^£schin^  of  having  been  the  only 
orator  in  the  city  who  spoke  in  favour 
of  the  proposition,  there  being  a  strong 
feeling  in  the  assembly  and  in  the 
people  agaiuHt  it.  Demusthends  must 
have  forgotten,  or  did  not  wish  to 
remember,  his  own  harangue  De  Pace, 
delivered  three  years  before.  In  spite 
of  the  repugnance  of  the  people,  very 
easy  to  understand,  I  conclude  that  the 
decree  must  have  passed ;  since,  if  it 
had  been  rejected,  consequences  must 
have  arisen  which  would  have  come  to 
our  knowledge. 
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Here  then  was  a  momentous  political  change  doubly  fatal  to  the 
oreatGhange  Hellenic  world :  first,  in  the  new  position  of  Philip  both 
iSr*^^  as  master  of  the  keys  of  Greece  and  as  recognised  Am- 
^ULkii*°  phiktyqnic  leader,  with  means  of  direct  access  and  influ- 
reuuons.  g^cc  cveu  ou  the  inmost  cities  of  Peloponnesus ;  next,  in 
the  lowered  banner  and  uncovered  frontier  of  Athens,  disgraced 
by  the  betrayal  both  of  her  Phokian  allies  and  of  the  general 
safety  of  Greece,  and  recompensed  only  in  so  far  as  she  regained 
her  captives. 

How  came  the  Athenians  to  sanction  a  peace  at  once  dishonour- 
How  Athena  able  and  ruinous,  yielding  to  Philip  that  important  pass, 
wiSiSw  the  common  rampart  of  Attica  and  of  Southern  Greece, 
JJJJ^flJj  which  he  could  never  have  carried  in  war  at  the  point  of 
SSJtto^r  *^6  sword  ?  Doubtless  the  explanation  of  this  proceeding 
her  envoya.  jg  ^q  y^  found,  partly,  in  the  general  state  of  the  Athenian 
mind;  repugnance  to  militiry  cost  and  eflFort — sickness  and  shame 
at  their  past  war  with  Philip — ^alarm  from  the  prodigious  success  of 
his  arms — and  pressing  anxiety  to  recover  the  captives  taken  at 
Olynthus.  But  the  feelings  here  noticed,  powerful  as  they  were, 
would  not  have  ended  in  such  a  peace,  had  they  not  been  seconded 
by  the  deliberate  dishonesty  of  -^schines  and  a  majority  of  his 
colleagues,  who  deceived  their  countrymen  with  a  tissue  of  false 
assurances  as  to  the  purposes  of  Philip,  and  delayed  their  pro- 
ceedings on  the  second  embassy  in  such  manner  that  he  was 
actually  at  Thermopylae  before  the  real  danger  of  the  pass  was 
known  at  Athens. 

Making  all  just  allowance  for  mistrust  of  Demosthenes  as  a  wit- 
Demoathe-  HCSS,  there  appears  in  the  admissions  of  ^Eschines  himself 
3BiS?D«8-  suflScient  evidence  of  corruption.  His  reply  to  Demo- 
C^tjwid  sthenes,  though  successfully  meeting  some  collateral 
5ei^X.  aggravations,  seldom  touches,  and  never  repels,  the  main 
wa  oJ5?™  articles  of  impeachment  against  himself.  The  dilatory 
admifiaiona.  mcasurcs  of  the  sccoud  embassy — the  postponement  of 
the  oath-taking  until  Philip  was  within  three  days'  march  of  Ther- 
mopylae— the  keeping  back  of  information  about  the  danger  of  that 
pass,  until  the  Athenians  were  left  without  leisure  for  deliberating 
on  the  conjuncture — all  these  grave  charges  remain  without  denial 
or  justification.  The  refusal  to  depart  at  once  on  the  second  em- 
bassy, and  to  go  straight  to  Philip  in  Thrace  for  the  protection  of 
Kersobleptes,  is  indeed  explained,  but  in  a  manner  which  makes 
the  case  rather  worse  than  better.    And  the  gravest  matter  of  all — 
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the  false  assarances  giren  to  the  Athenian  public  respecting  Philip's 
purposes — are  plainly  admitted  by  .^schines.^ 

In  regard  to  these  public  assurances  given  by  iEschines  about 
Philip's  intentions,  corrupt  mendacity  appears  to  me  the  only  sup- 
position admissible.  There  is  nothing,  even  in  his  own  account,  to 
explain  how  he  came  to  be  beguiled  into  such  flagrant  misjudge- 
ment ;  while  the  hypothesis  of  honest  error  is  yet  farther  re- 
futed by  his  own  subsequent  conduct.  "  If  (argues  Demosthenes) 
.£8chines  had  been  sincerely  misled  by  Philip,  so  as  to  pledge  his 
own  veracity  and  character  to  the  truth  of  positive  assurances  given 
publicly  before  his  countrymen,  respecting  Philip's  designs — then 
on  finding  that  the  result  belied  him,  and  that  he  had  fatally  misled 
those  whom  he  undertook  to  guide,  he  would  be  smitten  with  com- 
punction, and  would  in  particular  abominate  the  name  of  Philip  as 
one  who  had  disgraced  him  and  made  him  an  unconscious  instru- 
ment of  treachery.  But  the  fact  has  been  totally  otherwise ;  immedi- 
ately after  the  peace,  ^schines  visited  Philip  to  share  his  triumph, 
and  has  been  ever  since  his  avowed  partisan  and  advocate."* 
Such  conduct  is  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  of  honest  mistake, 
and  goes  to  prove — what  the  proceedings  of  the  second  embassy  all 
bear  out — that  -^schines  was  the  hired  agent  of  Philip  for  delibe- 
rately deceiving  his  countrymen  with  gross  falsehood.  Even  as 
reported  by  himself,  the  language  of  -/Eschines  betokens  his  ready 
surrender  of  Grecian  freedom,  and  his  recognition  of  Philip  as  a 
master ;  for  he  gives  not  only  his  consent,  but  his  approbation,  to 
the  entry  of  Philip  within  Thermopylae,^  only  exhorting  him,  when 

•  ^flchindB,  Fal*.  Leg.  p.  43.  c.  37.  |  ciently  explained  by  DemoBthends.    The 


TovTo  ohm  iirayytTXeUf  kW*  6iro<rxc<r9cu 

Compare  p.  43.  c.  36.  p.  46.  c.  41.  p. 
52.  c.  54 — also  p.  3 1 -41 — also  the  speech 


Phokians  were  in  a  state  far  too  prostrate 
and  terror-stricken  to  incur  new  enmi- 
ties, or  to  come  forward  as  accusers  of 
one  of  the  Athenian  partisans  of  Philip, 


against  Ktesiphon,   p.   65.   c.    30.     Cos    whose  soldiers  were  in  possession   of 


•col  raf  /i^y  iv  ^o»K€V(n  ir6\€is  irapa- 
9  ^  (  «  f  Lyeurrdrovs  iirolria-tf  &c. 

'  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  373,  374. 
I  transUte  the  substance  of  the  argu- 
ment, not  the  words. 

*  .£8chinSs,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  43.  c.  36. 
In  rebutting  the  charge  against  him  of 
having  betrayed  the  Phokians  to  Philip, 
JEBc}nn6B  (Fals.  Leg.  p.  46,  47)  dwells 
upon  the  circumstance,  that  none  of 
the  Phokian  exiles  appeared  to  assist  in 
the  accusation,  and  that  some  three  or 
four  Phokians  and  Boeotians  (whom  he 
calls  by  name)  were  ready  to  appear  as 
witnetaes  in  his  favour. 

The  reason  why  none  of  them  ap- 
peared against  him  appears  to  me  sum- 


their  country. 

The  reason  why  some  of  them  ap- 
peared in  his  favour  is  also  explained 
by  ^schinda  himself,  when  he  states 
that  he  had  pleaded  for  them  before 
the  Amphiktyonic  assembly,  and  had 
obtained  for  them  a  mitigation  of  that 
extreme  penalty  which  their  most  vio- 
lent enemies  urged  against  them.  To 
captives  at  the  mercy  of  their  oppo- 
nents, such  an  interference  might  well 
appear  deserving  of  gratitude  ;  quite 
apart  from  the  question,  how  far  ^schi- 
n§a  as  envoy,  by  his  previous  communi- 
cations to  the  Athenian  people,  had 
contributed  to  betray  Thermopylae  and 
the  Phokians  to  Philip. 
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he  comes  there,  to  act  against  Thebes  and  in  defence  of  the 
Boeotian  cities.  This,  in  an  Athenian  envoy,  argues  a  blindness 
little  short  of  treason.  The  irreparable  misfortune,  both  for  Athens 
and  for  free  Greece  generally,  was  to  bring  Philip  within  Ther- 
mopylae, with  power  sufficient  to  put  down  Thebes  and  reconstitute 
Boeotia — even  if  it  could  have  been  made  sure  that  such  would  be 
the  first  employment  of  his  power.  The  same  negotiator,  who  had 
begun  his  mission  by  the  preposterous  flourish  of  calling  upon 
Philip  to  ^ve  up  Amphipolis,  ended  by  treacherously  handing 
over  to  him  a  new  conquest  which  he  could  not  otherwise  have 
acquired.  Thermopylae,  betrayed  once  before  by  Ephialtes  the 
Malian  to  Xerxes,  was  now  betrayed  a  second  time  by  the  Athe- 
nian envoys  to  an  extra-Hellenic  power  yet  more  formidable. 

The  ruinous  peace  of  346  b.c.  was  thus  brought  upon  Athens  not 
This  dis-  simply  by  mistaken  impulses  of  her  own,  but  also  by  the 
M^^was  corruption  of  iEschines  and  the  major  part  of  her  envoys. 
v^n^^  Demosthenes  had  certainly  no  hand  in  the  result  He 
4?»r*  ^  stood  in  decided  opposition  to  the  majority  of  the  envoys ; 
S?  owV'  *  f^c^  manifest  as  well  from  bis  own  assurances,  as  from 
tavoy^  the  complaints  vented  against  him,  as  a  colleague  insup- 
portably  troublesome,  by  JSschines.  Demosthenes  affirms  too,  that 
after  fruitless  opposition  to  the  policy  of  the  majority,  he  tried  to 
make  known  their  misconduct  to  his  countrymen  at  home  both  by 
personal  return  and  by  letter ;  and  that  in  both  cases  his  attempts 
were  frustrated.  Whether  he  did  all  that  he  could  towards  this 
object,  cannot  be  determined ;  but  we  find  no  proof  of  any  shoii;- 
coming.  The  only  point  upon  which  Demosthenes  appears  open  to 
censure,  is,  on  his  omission  to  protest  emphatically  during  the 
debates  of  the  month  Elaphebolion  at  Athens,  when  the  Phokians 
were  first  practically  excluded  from  the  treaty.  I  discover  no  other 
fault  established  on  probable  grounds  against  him,  amidst  the  mul- 
tifarious accusations,  chiefly  personal  and  foreign  to  the  main  issue, 
preferred  by  his  opponent. 

Respecting  Philokrates — the  actual  mover,  in  the  Athenian 
Impeach-  assembly,  of  all  the  important  resolutions  tending  to  bring 
cundemna-  about  tliis  peacc — wc  Icam,  that  being  impeached  by 
Phiioicratfifl.  Hypcridcs*  not  long  afterwards,  he  retired  from  Athens 
without  standing  trial,  and  was  condemned  in  his  absence.     Both 

^  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  376.  This  ments  from  another  oration  of  Hy- 
impeachmeat  is  alluded  to  by  Hyperidds  peridds  (Cambridge,  1853,  p.  13).  Hy- 
himself  in  his  oration  in  defence  of  peridds  takes  some  credit  to  himself  for 
EuzenippuB,  recently  discovered  in  an  having  made  his  accusation  very  special. 
Egyptian  papyrus,  and  edited  by  Mr.  Having  set  forth  the  express  words  of 
ChurchiU  Babington,   along  with  frag-  |  the  decree  proposed  and  oarried  in  the 
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he  and  -^schinea  (so  Demosthenes  asserts)  had  received  from 
Philip  bribes  and  grants  out  of  the  spoils  of  Olynthus ;  and  Philo- 
krates,  especially,  displayed  his  newly-acquired  wealth  at  Athens 
with  impudent  ostentation.^  These  are  allegations  in  themselves 
probable,  though  coming  from  a  political  rival.  The  peace,  having 
disappointed  every  one's  hopes,  came  speedily  to  be  regarded  with 
shame  and  regret,  of  which  Philokrates  bore  the  brunt  as  its  chief 
author.  Both  ^schines  and  Demosthenes  sought  to  cast  upon 
each  other  the  imputation  of  confederacy  with  Philokrates. 

The  pious  feeling  of  Diodorus  leads  him  to  describe,  with  petu- 
liar  seriousness,  the  divine  judgements  which  fell  on  all  Miserable 
those  concerned  in  despoiling  the  Delphian  temple.  Pha-  concerned 
laekus,  with  his  mercenaries  out  of  Phokis,  retired  first  uationofUM 
into  Peloponnesus;  from  thence  seeking  to  cross  to  teinpie!" 
Tarentum,  he  was  forced  back  when  actually  on  shipboard  by 
a  mutiny  of  his  soldiers,  and  passed  into  Krete.  Here  he  took 
service  with  the  inhabitants  of  Knossus  against  those  of  Lyktus. 
Over  the  latter  he  gained  a  victory,  and  their  city  was  only  rescued 
from  him  by  the  unexpected  arrival  of  the  Spartan  king  Archi- 
damua  That  prince,  recently  the  auxiliary  of  Phalaekus  in  Phokis, 
was  now  on  his  way  across  the  sea  towards  Tarentum,  near  which 
city  he  was  slain  a  few  years  afterwards.  Phalaekus,  repulsed  from 
Lyktus,  next  laid  siege  to  Kydonia,  and  was  bringing  up  engines 
to  batter  the  walls,  when  a  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning  arose, 
so  violent  that  his  engines  "were  burnt  by  the  divine  fire,"*  and 
he  himself  with  several  soldiers  perished  in  trying  to  extinguish 
the  flames.  His  remaining  army  passed  into  Peloponnesus,  where 
they  embraced  the  cause  of  some  Eleian  exiles  against  the  govern- 
ment of  Elis ;  but  were  vanquished,  compelled  to  surrender,  and 
either  sold  into  slavery  or  put  to  death.^  Even  the  wives  of  the 
Phokian  leaders,  who  had  adorned  themselves  with  some  of  the 
sacred  donatives  out  of  the  Delphian  temple,  were  visited  with  the 
like  extremity  of  suffering.  And  while  the  gods  dealt  thus  rigor- 
ously with  the  authors  of  the  sacrilege,  they  exhibited  favour  no 
less  manifest  towards  their  champion  Philip,  whom  they  exalted 
more  and  more  towards  the  pinnacle  of  honour  and  dominion.^ 


public  assembly  by  Pbilokrat^,  be  de- 
nounces the  decree  as  mischievous  to 
tbe  people,  and  the  proposer  as  having 
been  bribed. 

»  Demosth.  Fala.  Leg.  p.  375,  376, 
377,  386. 

'  Diodor.  ztL  63.  ^h  rod  Btiov  tv- 
pi6s  Kar9^\ix$ri(rav^  &c. 

»  Diodor.  xvi.  61,  62,  63. 


*  Diodor.  xvi.  64  ;  Justin,  viii;  2. 
"Dignum  itaque  qui  a  Diis  proximus 
babeatur,  per  quern  Deorum  majestas 
yindicata  sit." 

Some  of  these  mercenaries,  however, 
who  had  been  employed  in  Phokis, 
perished  in  Sicily  m  the  service  of 
Timoleon — as  has  been  already  related. 
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CHAPTER  XC. 

FROM  THE  PEACE  OF  346  B.C.,  TO  THE  BATTLE  OF  CHiEBOWEIA 

AND  THE  DEATH  OF  PHILIP. 


I  HAVE  desorlbcd  in  my  last  <;hapter  the  conclusion  of  the  Sacred 
Pbsiuonof  War,  and  the  re-establishment  of  the  Amphiktyonic 
the  conciu-  asscmbly  by  Philip ;  together  with  the  dishonourable 
Sacred  War.  peacc  of  346  B.C.,  whtt^by  Athens,  after  a  war,  feeble 
in  management  and  inglorious  in  result,  was  betrayed  by  the 
treachery  of  her  own  envoys  into  the  abandonment  of  the  pass  of 
Thermopylae — a  new  sacrifice,  not  required  by  her  actual  position, 
and  more  fatal  to  her  iiiture  security  than  any  of  the  previous 
losses.  This  important  pass,  the  key  of  Greece,  had  now  come 
into  possession  of  Philip,  who  occupied  it,  together  with  the  Phokian 
territory,  by  a  permanent  garrison  of  his  own  troops.^  The  Am- 
phiktyonic assembly  had  become  an  instrument  for  his  exaltation. 
Both  Thebans  and  Thessalians  were  devoted  to  his  interest ;  re- 
joicing in  the  ruin  of  their  common  enemies  the  Phokians,  without 
reflecting  on  the  more  formidable  power  now  established  on  their 
frontiers.  Though  the  power  of  Thebes  had  been  positively  in- 
creased by  regaining  Orchomenus  and  Roroneia,  yet,  compara- 
tively speaking,  the  new  position  of  Philip  brought  upon  her,  as 
well  as  upon  Athens  and  the  rest  of  Greece,  a  degradation  and  ex- 
traneous mastery  such  as  had  never  before  been  <endured.* 

This  new  position  of  Philip,  as  champion  of  tlie  Amphiktyonic 
sonuments  assembly,  and  within  the  line  of  common  Grecian  defence, 
S§*_he*  **  was  profoundly  felt  by  Demosthenes.  A  short  time  after 
li^ato!^^  the  surrender  of  Thermopylae,  when  the  Thessalian  and 
^^^^^'  Macedonian  envoys  had  arrived  at  Athens,  announcing 
^A^^  ^^^  recent  determination  of  the  Amphiktyons  to  confer 
SS^i?f*S?  ^P^°  Philip  the  place  in  that  assembly  from  whence  the 
^**^*P-  Phokians  had  been  just  expelled,  concurrence  «f  Athens 
in  this  vote  was  invited ;  but  the  Athenians,  mortified  and  exaspe- 


^  Demosth.  Fhilipp.  iii.  p.  119. 

>  Demosth.  De  Pace,  p.  62.     yvA  S4 


fiiffBai,    itd\?airra    irhrfMierai,    irpibs    9i 
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rated  at  the  recent  turn  of  events,  were  hardly  disposed  to  acqui- 
esce. Here  we  find  Demosthenes  taking  the  cautious  side,  and 
strongly  advising  compliance.  He  insists  upon  the  necessity  of 
refraining  from  any  measure  calculated  to  break  the  existing  peace, 
however  deplorable  may  have  been  its  conditions ;  and  of  giving 
no  pretence  to  the  Amphiktyons  for  voting  conjoint  war  against 
Athens,  to  be  executed  by  Philip.^  These  recommendations,  pru- 
dent under  the  circumstances,  prove  that  Demosthenes,  though  dis- 
satisfied with  the  peace,  was  anxious  to  keep  it  now  that  it  was 
made  ;  and  that  if  he  afterwards  came  to  renew  his  exhortations  to 
war,  this  was  owing  to  new  encroachments  and  more  menacing 
attitude  on  the  part  of  Philip. 

We  have  other  evidences,  besides  the  Demosthenic  speech  just 
cited,  to  attest  the  efiect  of  Philip's  new  position  on  the  seiiumenu 

.  ,-,  *  111.  oflaokraifta 

Grecian  mmd.     ohortly  after  the  peace,  and  before  the  — y?  >•"«' 

1  •  i»    t        Tki      1  •  •  •^^  111  to  Philip — 

breakup  up  of  the  rhokian  towns  mto  villacres  had  been  fais  abnega. 

^^  tlon  of  free 

fully  carried  into  detail,  Isokrates  published  his  letter  Ueiienism. 
addressed  to  Philip — the  Oratio  ad  Philippura.  The  purpose  of 
this  letter  is,  to  invite  Philip  to  reconcile  the  four  great  cities  of 
Greece — Sparta,  Athens,  Thebes,  and  Argos ;  to  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  their  united  force,  as  well  as  of  Greece  generally; 
and  to  invade  Asia,  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  the  Persian 
empire,  of  liberating  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  and  of  providing  new 
homes  for  the  unsettled  wanderers  in  Greece.  The  remarkable 
point  here  is,  that  Isokrates  puts  the  Hellenic  world  under  sub- 
ordination and  pupilage  to  Philip,  renouncing  all  idea  of  it  as  a 
self-sustaining  and  self-regulating  system.  He  extols  Philip's  ex- 
ploits, good  fortune,  and  power,  above  all  hbtorical  parallels — 
treats  him  unequivocally  as  the  chief  of  Greece — and  only  exhorts 
him  to  make  as  good  use  of  his  power,  as  his  ancestor  Herakles 
had  made  in  early  times.'  He  recommends  him,  by  impsutial  and 
conciliatory  behaviour  towards  all,  to  acquire  fur  himself  the  same 
devoted  esteem  among  the  Greeks  as  that  which  now  prevailed 
among  his  own  Macedonian  officers — or  as  that  which  existed 
among  the  Lacedaemonians  towards  the  Spartan  kings.^  Great 
and  melancholy  indeed  is  the  change  which  had  come  over  the 
old  age  of  Isokrates,  since  he  published  the  Panegyrical  Oration 
(380  B,c. — thirty-four  years  befwe),  wherein  he  invokes  a  united 

1  Demosth.  De  Pace,  p.  60,  61.  6p^s  Aaxt^atfioylovs  re  xphs  robs  iavr&w 

■  iBokratda,  Or.  v.  ad  Philipp.  a.  128-  fiouriKdas  tx^vras^  robs  5*  iralpovs  roits 

135.  trohs  irphs  ah  9iaKfifi4tfovs,    "Eari  V  ob 

•  Isokrat.  Or.  v.   ad  Philipp.  a.   91.  x"^**'^''    tux**"    rointav^    ^¥    i9%k^/gjft 
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Pan-hellenic  expedition  against  Asia,  under  the  joint  guidance  of 
the  two  Hellenic  chiefs  by  land  and  sea — Sparta  and  Athens ;  and 
wherein  he  indignantly  denounces  Sparta  for  having,  at  the  peace 
of  Antalkidas,  introduced  for  her  own  purposes  a  Persian  rescript 
to  impose  laws  on  the  Grecian  world.  The  prostration  of  Grecian 
dignity,  serious  as  it  was,  involved  in  the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  was 
far  less  disgraceful  than  that  recommended  by  Isokrates  towards 
Philip— himself  indeed  personally  of  Hellenic  parentage,  but  a 
Macedonian  or  barbarian  (as  Demosthenes  ^  terms  him)  by  power 
and  position.  As  iEschines,  when  employed  in  embassy  from 
Athens  to  Philip,  thought  that  his  principal  duty  consisted  in  trying 
to  persuade  him  by  eloquence  to  restore  Amphipolis  to  Athens,  and 
put  down  Thebes — so  Isokrates  relies  upon  his  skilful  pen  to  dis- 
pose the  new  chief  to  a  good  use  of  imperial  power — to  make  him 
protector  of  Greece,  and  conqueror  of  Asia.  If  copious  and  elegant 
flattery  could  work  such  a  miracle,  Isokrates  might  hope  for  suc- 
cess. But  it  is  painful  to  note  the  increasing  subservience,  on  the 
part  of  estimable  Athenian  freemen  like  Isokrates,  to  a  foreign 
potentate ;  and  the  declining  sentiment  of  Hellenic  independence 
and  dignity,  conspicuous  after  the  peace  of  346  B.C.  in  reference 
to  Philip. 

From  Isokrates  as  well  as  from  Demosthenes,  we  thus  obtain  evi- 
dence of  the  imposing  and  intimidating  efiect  of  Philip's 
name  in  Greece  after  the  peace  of  346  B.C.     Ochus,  the 
Persian  king,  was  at  this  time  embarrassed  by  unsub- 
dued revolt  among  his  subjects ;  which  Isokrates  urges  as 
one  motive  for  Philip  to  attack  him.     Not  only  Egypt, 
but  also  Phenicia  and  Cyprus,  were  in  revolt  against  the  Persian 
king.     One  expedition  (if  not  two)  on  a  large  scale,  undertaken  by 
him  for  the  purpose  of  reconquering  Egypt,  had  been  disgraceftilly 
repulsed,  in  consequence  of  the  ability  of  the  generals  (Diophantus 
an  Athenian  and  Lamius  a  Spartan)  who  commanded  the  Grecian 
mercenaries  in  the  service  of  the  Egyptian  prince  Nektanebus.* 
About  the  time  of  the  peace  of  346  B.C.  in  Greece,  however,  Ochus 
appears  to  have  renewed  with  better  success  his  attack  on  Cyprus, 
Phenicia,  and  Egypt     To  reconquer  Cyprus,  he  put  in  requisition 
the  force  of  the  Karian  prince  Idrieus  (brother  and  successor  of 
Mausolus  and  Artemisia),  at  this  time  not  only  the  most  powerful 


FMllion  of 
the  Poralan 
IdnffOchoB 
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measaret 
ogfttnaiire- 
Toltera  In 
PbenicUand 
Egypt. 


>  Demosih.  Philipp.  iii.  p.  1 18. 

*  Isokratda,  Or.  v.  Philipp.  b.  118; 
Diodor.  xv.  40,  44, 48.  Diodorus  alludes 
three  severRl  times  to  this  repulse  of 
Ochus  from  Egypt.    Compare  Demosth. 


De  Rhod.  Libert,  p.  193. 

Trogus  mentions  three  different  expe- 
ditions of  Ochus  against  Egjpt  (Argu- 
ment, ad  Justin,  lib.  x.}. 
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priuce  in  Asia  Minor,  but  also  master  of  the  Grecian  islands  Cliios, 
K08,  and  Rhodes,  probably  by  means  of  an  internal  oligarchy  in 
each,  who  ruled  in  his  interest  and  through  his  soldiers.^  Idrieus 
sent  to  Cyprus  a  force  of  40  triremes  and  8000  mercenary  troops, 
under  the  command  of  the  Athenian  Phokion  and  of  Evagoras,  an 
exiled  member  of  the  dynasty  reigning  at  Salamis  in  the  island. 
After  a  long  siege  of  Salamis  itself,  which  was  held  against  the 
Persian  king  by  Protagoras,  probably  another  member  of  the  same 
dynasty — and  after  extensive  operations  throughout  the  rest  of  this 
rich  island,  affording  copious  plunder  to  the  soldiers,  so  as  to  attract 
numerous  volunteers  from  the  mainland — all  Cyprus  was  again 
brought  under  the  Persian  authority.^ 

The  Phenicians  had  revolted  from  Ochus  at  the  same  time  as 
the  Cypriots,  and  in  concert  with  Nektanebus  prince  of  ^^^^^ 
Egypt,  from  whom  they  received  a  reinforcement  of  4000  pj^**"*," 
Greek  mercenaries  under  Mentor  the  Bhodian.  Of  the  ^'n^****"*" 
three  great  Phenician  cities,  Sidon,  Tyre,  and  Aradus —  Tennea. 
each  a  separate  political  community,  but  administering  their  com- 
mon affairs  at  a  joint  town  called  Tripolis,  composed  of  three  sepa- 
rate walled  circuits,  a  furlong  apart  from  each  other — Sidon  was  at 
once  the  oldest,  the  richest,  and  the  greatest  sufferer  from  Persian 
oppression.  Hence  the  Sidonian  population,  with  their  prince 
Tennes,  stood  foremost  in  the  revolt  against  Ochus,  employing 
their  great  wealth  in  hiring  soldiers,  preparing  arms,  and  accu- 
mulating every  means  of  defence.  In  the  first  outbreak  they  ex- 
pelled the  Persian  garrison,  seized  and  punished  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal officers^  and  destroyed  the  adjoining  palace  and  park  reserved 
for  the  satrap  or  king.  Having  farther  defeated  the  neighbouring 
satraps  of  Kilikia  and  Syria,  they  strengthened  the  defences  of  the 
city  by  triple  ditches,  heightened  walls,  and  a  fleet  of  100  triremes 
and  quinqueremes.  Incensed  at  these  proceedings,  Ochus  marched 
with  an  immense  force  from  Babylon.  But  his  means  of  corruption 
served  him  better  than  his  arms.  The  Sidonian  prince  Tennes,  in 
combination  with  Mentor,  entered  into  private  bargain  with  him, 


>  Isokrat^,   Or.   v.   Philipp,   b.    102. 

W€pl  T^IV  ^W9tp0¥,  Sec, 

DexnoBth.  De  Pace,  p.  63.  rifius  Zh 
iAfi9¥ — iccU  rh¥  Kapa  ritf  v4)<tovs  Kara- 
XofifidytiPf  Xlotf  Kcu  Kmu  kclL  'PSBop,  &c. 
An  oration  delivered  in  the  latter  half 
of  346  B.C.  after  the  peace. 

Compare  Demosth.  De  Rhod.  Li- 
bertat.  p.  121,  an  oration  four  years 
earlier. 


2  Diodor.  xvi.  42-46.  In  the  In- 
scription No.  87  of  Boeckh's  Corpus 
Inscriptt.,  we  find  a  deci*ee  passed  by 
the  Athenians  recognising  friendship 
and  hospitality  with  the  Sidonian  prince 
Strato — from  whom  they  seem  to  have 
received  a  donation  of  ten  talents. 
The  note  of  date  in  this  decree  is  not 
preserved;  but  M.  Boeckh  conceives  it 
to  date  between  Olympiad  101-104. 
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betrayed  to  him  first  one  hundred  of  the  principal  citizens,  and 
next  placed  the  Persian  army  in  possession  of  the  city-walls.  Ochus, 
having  slain  the  hundred  citizens  surrendered  to  hiin,  together  with 
five  hundred  more  who  came  to  him  with  boughs  of  supplication, 
intimated  his  purpose  of  taking  signal  revenge  on  the  Sidonians 
generally ;  who  took  the  desperate  resolution,  first  of  burning  their 
fleet  that  no  one  might  escape — next,  of  shutting  themselves  up 
with  their  families,  and  setting  fire  each  man  to  his  own  house.  In 
this  deplorable  conflagration  40,000  persons  are  said  to  have 
perished ;  and  such  was  the  wealth  destroyed,  that  the  privilege  of 
searching  the  ruins  was  purchased  for  a  large  sum  of  money.  In- 
stead of  rewarding  the  traitor  Tennes,  Ochus  concluded  the  tragedy 
by  putting  him  to  death.* 

Flushed  with  this  unexpected  success,  Ochus  marched  with  an 
Reoonqaeit  immcusc  forcc  agaiust  Egypt.  He  had  in  his  army 
?I/^Si^  10,000  Greeks:  6000  by  requisition  from  the  Greek 
SSto/lSd  cities  in  Asia  Minor ;  3000  by  request  from  Argos ;  and 
^•«^-  1000  from  Thebes.*  To  Athens  and  Sparta,  he  had  sent 
a  like  request,  but  had  received  from  both  a  courteous  refusal. 
His  army,  Greek  and  Asiatic,  the  largest  which  Persia  had  sent 
forth  for  many  years,  was  distributed  into  three  divisions,  each 
commanded  by  one  Greek  and  one  Persian  general ;  one  of  the 
three  divisions  was  confided  to  Mentor  and  the  eunuch  Bagoas,  the 
two  ablest  servants  of  the  Persian  king.  The  Egyptian  prince 
Nektanebus,  having  been  long  aware  of  the  impending  attack, 
had  also  assembled  a  numerous  force ;  no  less  than  20,000  merce- 
nary Greeks,  with  a  far  larger  body  of  Egyptians  and  Libyans. 
He  had  also  taken  special  care  to  put  the  eastern  branch  of  the 
Nile,  with  the  fortress  of  Pelusium  at  its  mouth,  in  a  fiill  state  of 
defence.  But  these  ample  means  of  defence  were  rendered  un- 
availing, partly  by  his  own  unskiliulness  and  incompetence,  partly 
by  the  ability  and  cunning  of  Mentor  and  Bagoas.  Nektanebus 
was  obliged  to  retire  into  Ethiopia ;  all  Egypt  fell  with  little  re- 
sistance into  the  hands  of  the  Persians ;  the  fortified  places  capitu- 
lated— the  temples  were  pillaged,  with  an  immense  booty  to  the 
victors — and  even  the  sacred  archives  of  the  temples  were  carried 
ofl^,  to  be  afterwards  resold  to  the  priests  for  an  additional  sum  of 
money.  The  wealthy  territory  of  Egypt  again  became  a  Persian 
province,  under  the  satrap  Pherendates ;  while  Ochus  returned  to 


»  Diodor.  xvi.  42,  43,  45.  "  OcciaiB 
opiimatibus  Sidona  cepit  Ochus"  (Tro- 
gua,  Argum.  ad  Juatin.  lib.  x.). 


'  Diodor.  xvi.  47 ;  Isokratte,  Or.  xii. 
Panathenaic.  s.  171. 
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Babylon,  with  a  large  increase  both  of  dominion  and  of  reputation. 
The  Greek  mercenaries  were  dismissed  to  return  home,  with  an 
ample  harvest  both  of  pay  and  plunder.^  They  constituted  in  fact 
the  principal  element  of  force  on  both  sides ;  some  Greeks  enabled 
the  Persian  king  to  subdue  revolters,*  while  others  lent  their, 
strength  to  the  revolters  against  him. 

By  this  re-conquest  of  Phenicia  and  Egypt,  Ochus  relieved 
himself  from  that  contempt  into  which  he  had  fallen  11.0.346^44. 
through  the  failure  of  his  former  expedition,'*  and  even  ^Jntor^L 
exalted  the  Persian  empire  in  force  and  credit  to  a  point  ^f^J^JJ^^of 
nearly  as  high  as  it  had  ever  occupied  before.     The  JJJg'^^J^**' 
Rhodian  Mentor,  and  the  Persian  Ba^oas,  both  of  whom  "«i*"  h/'^- 

...  .  -i^.  melas  of 

had  distinguished  themselves  in  the  Egyptian  campaign,  Auumeu*. 
became  from  this  time  among  his  most  effective  officers.  Bagoas 
accompanied  Ochus  into  the  interior  provinces,  retaining  his  full 
confidence ;  while  Mentor,  rewarded  with  a  sum  of  100  talents, 
and  loaded  with  Egyptian  plunder,  was  invested  with  the  satrapy 
of  the  Asiatic  seaboard.^  He  here  got  together  a  considerable 
body  of  Greek  mercenaries,  with  whom  he  rendered  signal  service 
to  the  Persian  king.  Though  the  whole  coast  was  understood  to 
belong  to  the  Persian  empire,  yet  there  were  many  separate  strong 
towns  and  positions,  held  by  chiefs  who  had  their  own  military 
force ;  neither  paying  tribute  nor  obeying  orders.  Among  these 
chiefe,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  was  Hermeias,  who  resided  in 


*  Diodor.  xvi.  47-51.  Ley,  Fata  et 
Conditio  JSgypti  sub  Regno  Peraanim, 
p.  25,  26. 

s  Isokratds,  Or.  iv.  Philipp.  s.  149. 
KoX  robs  a/^urra^ivovt  r^t  ^X^'  '''^^ 
ficunXivs  <rvyKaraa'Tp(ip6fi(dat  Sec, 

•  Iflokrat^,  Or.  iv.  Philipp.  b.  117, 
121,  160.  Diodorus  places  the  suc- 
cessful expeditions  of  Ochus  against 
Phenicia  and  Egypt  during  the  three 
years  between  351-348  B.C.  (Diodor. 
xyI.  40-52).  In  my  judgement,  they 
were  not  executed  imtil  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  peace  between  Philip  and 
Athens  in  March  346  B.C.;  they  were 
probably  brought  to  a  close  in  the  two 
summers  of  346-345  b.c  The  Dis- 
course or  Letter  of  Isokratds  to  Philip 
anpears  better  evidence  on  this  point 
of  chronology,  than  the  assertion  of 
Diodorus.  The  Discourse  of  Isokrat^ 
was  published  shortly  after  the  peace 
of  March  346  b.c,  and  addressed  to  a 
prince  perfectly  well  informed  of  all 
the  public  events  of  his  time.     One  of 


the  main  arguments  used  by  Isokratds 
to  induce  Philip  to  attack  the  Persian 
empire,  is  the  weakness  of  Ochus  in 
consequence  of  Egypt  and  Phenicia 
being  still  in  revolt  and  unsubdued — 
and  the  contempt  into  which  Ochus 
had  fallen  from  having  tried  to  recon- 
quer Egypt  and  having  been  igno- 
miniously  repulsed  —  &ir^X0€y  ixtiOtv 
(Ochus)  ov  fi6yoy  rjTTrj0€U  iiWit  koX 
KartxytkcurBtls,  Kcd  8d{as  oUrt  fiaffiXt^tiy 
oCt€  (TTparirytTy  A^ios  thai  (s.  1 18)  ...  . 
oSru  <r^6ipa  fi€fn(nifi4yos  Kcd  xarairc^po- 
y7ifi4yoi  6<f>*  atrdyrtoy  &s  obZtls  icdnror% 
rSoy  fiauriXtvadirruy  (s.  160). 

The  reconquest  of  Egypt  by  Ochus, 
with  an  immense  army  and  a  large 
number  of  Greeks  engaged  on  both 
sides,  must  have  been  one  of  the  most 
impressive  events  of  the  age.  Diodorus 
may  perhaps  have  confounded  the  date 
of  the  first  expedition,  wherein  Ochus 
failed,  with  that  of  the  second,  wherein 
he  succeeded. 

*  Diodor.  xvi,  50-52. 
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the  stronghold  of  Atarneus  (on  the  mainland  opposite  to  Lesbos), 
but  had  in  pay  many  troops  and  kept  garrisons  in  many  neighbour- 
ing places.  Tliough  partially  disabled  by  accidental  injury  in 
childhood,^  Hermeias  was  a  man  of  singular  energy  and  ability, 
and  had  conquered  for  himself  this  dominion.  But  what  has  con- 
tributed most  to  his  celebrity,  is,  that  he  was  the  attached  friend 
and  admirer  of  Aristotle;  who  passed  three  years  with  him  at 
Atarneus,  after  the  death  of  Plato  in  348-347  b.o. — and  who  has 
commemorated  his  merits  in  a  noble  ode.  By  treachery  and 
false  promises.  Mentor  seduced  Hermeias  into  an  interview,  seized 
his  person,  and  employed  his  signet-ring  to  send  counterfeit  orders 
whereby  he  became  master  of  Atarneus  and  all  the  remaining 
places  held  by  Hermeiaa  Thus,  by  successful  perfidy.  Mentor 
reduced  the  most  vigorous  of  the  independent  chiefs  on  the  Asiatic 
coast ;  after  which,  by  successive  conquests  of  the  same  kind,  he 
at  length  brought  the  whole  coast  effectively  under  Persian 
dominion.* 
The  peace  between  Philip  and  the  Athenians  lasted  without  any 
formal  renunciation  on  either  side  for  more  than  six 
years;  from  March  346  B.C.  to  beyond  Midsummer 
340  B.C.  But  though  never  formally  renounced  during 
that  interval,  it  became  gradually  more  and  more  violated 
in  practice  by  both  parties.  To  furnish  a  consecutive 
history  of  the  events  of  these  few  years,  is  beyond  our 
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'  Strabo,  xiv.  p.  610.  Suidag  t.  Ari- 
stotelifl — SKifilas  iic  irmid6t, 

*  Diodonis  places  the  appointment  of 
Mentor  to  the  satrapy  of  the  Asiatic 
coast,  and  his  seizure  of  Hermeias,  in 
Olymp.  107,  4  (349-348  B.C.),  imme- 
diately after  the  successful  invasion  of 
Egypt. 

But  this  date  cannot  be  correct,  since 
Aristotle  yisited  Hermeias  at  Atarneus 
after  the  death  of  Plato,  and  passed 
three  years  with  him— from  the  archon- 
ahip  of  Theophilus  (348-347  B.C.  Olymp. 
108,  1),  in  which  year  Plato  died— to 
the  archonthip  of  Eubnlus  (345-344  B.C. 
Olymp.  108,  4)  (Vita  Aristotelis  ap. 
Dionys.  Hal.  Epist.  ad  Animseum,  c.  5 ; 
6eriptt.  Biographici,  p.  397,  ed.  Wes- 
termann);  Diogen.  L^ert.  v.  7. 

Here  is  another  reason  confirming 
the  remark  made  in  my  former  note, 
that  Diodorus  has  placed  the  conquest 
of  Egypt  by  Ochus  three  or  four  years 
too  early ;  since  the  appointment  of 
Mentor  to  the  satrapy  of  the  Asiatic 
coast  follows  naturally  and  immediately 


after  the  distinguished  part  which  he 
had  taken  in  the  conquest  of  Egypt. 

The  seizure  of  Hermeias  by  Mentor 
must  probably  have  taken  place  about 
343  B.C.  The  stay  of  Aristotle  with 
Hermeias  will  probably  have  occupied 
the  three  years  between  347  and  344 

B.C. 

Respecting  the  chronology  of  these 
events,  Mr.  Clinton  follows  Diodorus: 
Bohnecke  dissents  from  him — rightly, 
in  my  judgement  (Forschungen,  p.  46i»- 
734,  note).  Bohnecke  seems  to  think 
that  the  person  mentioned  in  Demosth. 
Philipp.  iv.  (p.  139,  140)  as  having 
been  seized  and  carried  up  prisoner  to 
the  king  of  Persia,  accused  of  plotting 
with  Philip  mesAures  of  hostility  against 
the  latter — ^is  Hermeias.  This  is  not 
in  itfielf  improbable,  but  the  authority 
of  the  commentator  Ulpian  seems  hardly 
sufficient  to  warrant  us  in  positively 
asserting  the  identity. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Diodorus  makes 
no  mention  of  the  peace  of  346  B.C.  be- 
tween Philip  and  the  Athenians. 
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power.  We  have  nothing  to  guide  us  hut  a  few  orations  of 
DeiDoethenes ;  *  which,  while  conveying  a  lively  idea  of  the  feel- 
ing of  the  time,  touch,  by  way  of  allusion  and  as  materials  for 
reafloningy  upon  some  few  facts ;  yet  hardly  enahling  us  to  string 
together  those  facts  into  an  historical  series.  A  brief  sketch  of 
the  general  tendencies  of  this  period  is  all  that  we  can  venture 
upon. 

Philip  was  the  great  aggressor  of  the  age.  The  movement 
everywhere,  in  or  near  Greece,  began  with  him,  and  Movemenu 
with  those  parties  in  the  various  cities,  who  acted  on  his  tnguesor 
instigation  and  looked  up  to  him  for  support  We  hear  ev«rywbero 
of  his  direct  intervention,  or  of  the  effects  of  his  exciting  Greece, 
suggestions,  everywhere ;  in  Peloponnesus,  at  Ambrakia  and 
Leukas,  in  Euboea,  and  in  Thrace.  The  inhabitants  of  Megalo- 
polis, Messene  and  Argos,  were  soliciting  his  presence  in  Pelopon- 
nesus, and  his  active  cooperation  against  Sparta,  Philip  intimated 
a  purpose  of  going  there  himself,  and  sent  in  the  mean  time 
soldiers  and  money,  with  a  formal  injunction  to  Sparta  that  she 
must  renounce  all  pretension  to  Messene.*  He  established  a  footing 
in  Elis,^  by  furnishing  troops  to  an  oligarchical  faction,  and 
enabling  them  to  become  masters  of  the  government,  after  a 
violent  revolution.  Connected  probably  with  this  intervention  in 
Ells,  was  his  capture  of  the  three  Eleiau  colonies,  Pandosia, 
Bucheta,  and  Elateia,  on  the  coast  of  the  Epirotic  Kassopia,  near 
the  Gulf  of  Ambrakia.  He  made  over  these  three  towns  to  his 
brother-in-law  Alexander,  whom  he  exalted  to  be  prince  of  the 
Epirotic  Molossians* — deposing  the  reigning  prince  Arrhybas. 
He  farther  attacked  the  two  principal  Grecian  cities  in  that 
region — Ambrakia  and  Leukas;  but  here  he  appears  to  have 
failed.^     Detachments    of   his    troops   showed    themselves    near 

Delivered  In 

>  Demoatkenfia,  Philippic  ii. B.c.  344-34H 

De  Haiooneao,  not  genuine B.C.  343-342 

De  Falsa  Legatione     »6. 

.£schind8,  De  Falsa  Legatione xb. 

DemostbenSs,  De  Cbersoneao    B.C.  342-341 

Philipp.  iii ib. 

•  Philipp.  iv B.C.  341—340 

ad  Pbilipp.  Epiat B.C.  340-339 

^  Deraosth.   De    Pace,   p.   61  ;    Phi-  '      '  Paeudo-Demoath.  De  Halonneso,  p. 


lippic  ii.  p.  69. 

*  Demosih.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  424;  Pausan. 
IT.  28,  3. 

*  Juatin,  yiii.  6.  Diodoros  statea 
that  Alexander  did  not  become  prince 
until  after  the  death  of  Arrhybas  (xyi. 
72). 


84;  Demoath.  Fala.  Leg.  p.  424-435; 
Philippic  iii.  p.  117-12U;  PhUippic  iv, 
p.  133. 

Aa  theae  enterpriaea  of  Philip  against 
Ambrakia  and  Leukaa  are  not  noticed 
in  tbe  second  Philippic,  but  only  in 
orations  of  later  date,  we  may  perhaps 
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Megara  and  Eretria,  to  the  aid  of  phili{^ising  parties  in  these 
cities  and  to  the  serious  alarm  of  the  Athenians.  Philip  established 
more  firmly  his  dominion  over  Thessaly,  distributing  the  country 
into  four  divisions,  and  ])Ianting  a  garrison  in  Pherae,  the  city  most 
disafiected  to  him.^  We  also  read,  that  he  again  overran  and 
subdued  the  lUyrian,  Dardanian,  and  Paeonian  tribes  on  his 
northern  and  western  boundary  ;  capturing  many  of  their  towns, 
and  bringing  back  much  spoil ;  and  that  he  defeated  the  Thracian 
prince  Rersobleptes,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  Greek  cities 
on  and  near  the  Hellespont.'  He  is  said  farther  to  have  re- 
distributed the  population  of  Macedonia,  transferring  inhabitants 
from  one  town  to  another  according  as  he  desired  to  favour  or 
discourage  residence — to  the  great  misery  and  sufiering  of  the 
families  so  removed.' 

Such  was  the  exuberant  activity  of  Philip,  felt  everywhere  from 
Dfranion  of  the  coasts  of  the  Propontis  to  those  of  the  Ionian  sea  and 
SSi-M^^  the  Corinthian  Gulf.  Every  year  his  power  increased ; 
fS^S^^  while  the  cities  of  the  Grecian  world  remained  passive, 
u  leader.  uncombinod,  and  without  recognising  any  one  of  their 
own  number  as  leader.  The  philippising  factions  were  everywhere 
rising  in  arms  or  conspiring  to  seize  the  governments  for  their  own 
account  under  Philip's  auspices ;  while  those  who  clung  to  free 
and  popular  Hellenism  were  discouraged  and  thrown  on  the 
defensive.* 

It  was  Philip's  policy  to  avoid  or  postpone  any  breach  of  peace 
vwumce  with  Athens ;  the  only  power  under  whom  Grecian  com- 
wamT^^of  bination  against  him  was  practicable.  But  a  politician 
i^?n?t  *°^  lite  Demosthenes  foresaw  clearly  enough  the  coming 
^*^"P*  absorption  of  the  Grecian  world,  Athens  included,  into 
the  dominion  of  Macedonia,  unless  some  means  could  be  found  of 
reviving  among  its  members  a  spirit  of  vigorous  and  united  defence. 
i  In  or  before  the  year  344  b.c.,  we  find  this  orator  again  coming  for- 
'  ward  in  the  Athenian  assembly,  persuading  his  countrymen  to  send  a 


presume  that  they  did  not  take  place 
till  after  Olymp.  109,  1  =  B.C.  344-343. 
But  this  ia  not  a  very  certain  inference. 

»  Demosth.  Fale.  Leg.  p.  368,  424, 
436;  Philipp.  iii  117,  118.  iv.  p.  133; 
De  Coron&,  p,  324;  Pseudo-Demosth. 
De  Halonneso,  p.  84. 

Compare  Harpokration,  v.  AcKoSop- 
Xla, 

'  Diodor.  xvi.  69,  71. 

'  Justin,  Tiii.  5,  6.  "Keyeraus  in 
rflgnum,   ut  pecora   paitores   nunc  in 


hybemos,  nunc  in  scstivos  saltus  tra- 
jiciunt  —  sic  ille  populos  et  urbes,  ut 
illi  yel  replenda  vel  derelinquenda 
quiequse  loca  videbantur,  ad  llbidinem 
Buam  transfert.  Miseranda  ubique  fa- 
cies  et  similis  excidio  erat,"  &c.  Com- 
pare  Livy,  xl.  3,  where  similar  pro- 
ceedings of  Philip  son  of  Demetrius 
(d.c.  182)  are  described. 

^  See  a  striking  passage  in  the  fourth 
Philipi^  of  DemosthenSs,  p.  132. 
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mission  into  Peloponnesus,  and  going  himself  among  the  envoys.* 
He  addressed  both  to  the  Messenians  and  Argeians  emphatic 
remonstrances  on  their  devotion  to  Philip ;  reminding  them  that 
from  excessive  fear  and  antipathy  towards  Sparta,  they  were  be- 
traying to  him  their  own  freedom,  as  well  as  that  of  all  their 
Hellenic  brethren.'  Though  heard  with  approbation,  he  does 
not  flatter  himself  with  having  worked  any  practical  change  in  their 
views.'  But  it  appears  that  envoys  reached  Athens  (in  344-343 
B.c)  to  whom  some  answer  was  required,  and  it  is  in  suggesting 
that  answer  that  Demosthenes  delivers  his  second  Philippic.  He 
denounces  Philip  anew,  as  an  aggressor  stretching  his  power  on 
every  side,  violating  the  peace  with  Athens,  and  preparing  ruin 
for  the  Grecian  world."*  Without  advising  immediate  war,  he 
calls  on  the  Athenians  to  keep  watch  and  w^ard,  and  to  organise 
defensive  alliance  among  the  Greeks  generally. 

The  activity  of  Athens,  unfortunately,  was  shown  in  nothing  but 
words ;  to  set  off  against  the  vigorous  deeds  of  Philip.  Mission  of 
But  they  were  words  of  Demosthenes,  the  force  of  which  Athens  by 
was  felt  by  Philip's  partisans  in  Greece,  and  occasioned  Imlnd^ 
such  annoyance  to  Philip  himself  that  he  sent  to  Athens  ^JJJ'iS'ule 
more   than  once  envoys   and   letters  of  remonstrance.  |I^*_ 
His    envoy,    an   eloquent    Byzantine    named   Python,*  JJ^^^^Jng 
addressed  the  Athenian   assembly  with   much  success,  nponthem. 
complaining  of  the  calumnies  of  the   orators   against   Philip- 
asserting  emphatically  that  Philip  was   animated  with  the  best 
sentiments  towards  Athens,  and  desired  only  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  rendering  service  to  her — and  offering  to  review  and  amend 
the  terms  of  the  late  peace.     Such  general  assurances  of  friend- 
ship, given  with  eloquence  and  emphasis,  produced  considerable 
effect  in  the  Athenian  assembly,  as  they  had  done  from  the  mouth 
of  iEschines  during  the  discussions  on  the  peace.     The  proposal 


*  Demosth.  De  Coronft,  p.  252. 
2  Demosth.    Philipp.  ii.    p.    71,    72. 

Demo«tben6s  himself  reports  to  the 
Athenian  assembly  (in  344-343  b.c.) 
what  he  had  said  to  the  Messenians  and 
Argeians. 

•  Demosth.  Philipp.  ii.  p.  72. 
<  Demosth.     Philipp,    ii.    p.    66-72. 

Who  these  envoys  were,  or  from  whence 
they  came,  does  not  appear  from  the 
oration.  Libanius  in  his  argmnent 
says  that  they  had  come  jointly  from 
Philip,  from  the  Argeians,  and  from 
the  Messenians.  Dionysius  Hal.  (ad 
Anrnisnm,   p.   737)    states    that  they  |  improbable. 

VOL.  VIII.  N 


) 


came  out  of  Peloponnesus, 

I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe,  on 
the  authority  of  Libanius,  that  there 
were  any  envoys  present  from  Philip. 
The  tenor  of  the  discourse  appears  to 
contradict  that  supposition. 

•  Pseudo-Demosth.  De  Halonneso,  p. 
81,  82.  Winiewaki  (Comment.  Histor. 
in  Demosth.  De  Corou&,  p.  140)  thinks 
that  the  embassy  of  Python  to  Athens 
is  the  very  embassy  to  which  the  second 
Philippic  of  Demos thends  provides  or 
introduces  a  reply.  I  agree  with  Boh- 
necke  in  regarding  this  supposition  aft 
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of  Python  was  taken  up  by  the  Athenians,  and  two  amendments 
were  proposed.  1.  Instead  of  the  existing  words  of  the  peace — 
"  That  each  party  should  have  what  they  actually  had  " — it  was 
moved  to  substitute  this  phrase — ''That  each  party  should  have 
their  own."^  2.  That  not  merely  the  allies  of  Athens  and  of 
Philip,  but  also  all  the  other  Greeks,  should  be  included  in  the 
peace ;  That  all  of  them  should  remain  free  and  autonomous ; 
That  if  any  of  them  were  attacked,  the  parties  to  the  treaty  on 
both  sides  would  lend  them  armed  assistance  forthwith.  3.  That 
Philip  should  be  required  to  make  restitution  of  those  places, 
Doriskus,  Serreium,  &c.,  which  he  had  captured  from  Kersobleptes 
after  the  day  when  peace  was  sworn  at  Athens. 

The  first  amendment  appears  to  have  been  moved  by  a  citizen 
named  Hegesippus,  a  strenuous  anti-philippising  politician,  sup- 
porting the  same  views  as  Demosthenes.  Python,  with  the  other 
envoys  of  Philip,  present  in  the  assembly,  either  accepted  these 
amendments,  or  at  least  did  not  protest  against  them.  He  par- 
took of  the  public  hospitality  of  the  city  as  upon  an  understanding 
mutually  settled.*  Hegesippus  with  other  Athenians  was  sent  to 
Macedonia  to  procure  the  ratification  of  Philip ;  who  admitted  the 
justice  of  the  second  amendment,  ofiered  arbitration  respecting  the 
third,  but  refused  to  ratify  the  first — disavowing  both  the  general 
proposition  and  the  subsequent  acceptance  of  his  envoys  at  Athens.' 
Moreover  he  displayed  great  harshness  in  the  reception  of  Hege- 
sippus and  l^s  colleagues ;  banishing  from  Macedonia  the  Athe- 
nian poet  Xenokleides,  for  having  shown  hospitality  towards 
them.*    The  original  treaty  therefore  remained  unaltered. 


^  Pseudo-DemoBth.  De  HaloDneso,  p. 
81.  Utpi  8i  T^f  tlff^mis,  ^y  $9ocra¥ 
i^/AiK  ol  irpdtr  fit  It  ol  irap*  iic^l' 
wov  •trffi^64yTfs  iitavopB^era- 
<r9ai,  Sri  ^irY)yfl0p0«(rii/AC0a,  % 
%aph  xwriv  kvBp^oa  ^/ioXo^circu  ZiKCuov 
fflvoi,  kKaripovs  ix^^^  '''^  lav- 
Twv,  ifi^i<r/3>jTei  (Philip)  ii)]  ZtZwK4¥tu, 
IKifil  rohs  irpicrfitis  ralh^  9lpriK4vtu  irphs 
Ifias,  &c. 

Compare  Demosth.  Fala.  Leg.  p.  398. 

*  Pseudo-Demosth.  De  Halonneso,  p. 
81.  See  Ulpian  ad  Demosth.  Pais.  Lc^. 
p.  364. 

'  Peeudo-Demosth.  De  Halonneso,  p. 
81,  84,  85.  Aft^Mr/SiiTci  fiii  8c8«ic^yai 
(Philip  oontendti  that  be  never  tendered 
the  terms  of  peace  for  amendment)  firjB^ 
rohs  irp4afitts  ravr*  tlpuKivai  xphs  ifias 

Tovro   84   rh   ixav6p0cgfjLa  (the 

second    amendment)   6uo\oyAy    iy   rp 


Z4x*<rBaif  &;c. 

^  Hegesippus  was  much  denounced 
by  the  i^hilippising  orators  at  Athens 
(Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  364).  His 
embassy  to  Philip  has  been  treated  by 
some  authors  as  enforcing  a  "grossly 
sophistical  construction  of  an  article  in 
the  peace/'  which  Philip  justly  re- 
sented. But  in  my  judgement  it  was 
no  construction  of  the  original  treaty, 
nor  was  there  any  sophistry  on  the 
part  of  Athens.  It  was  an  amended 
clause,  presented  by  the  Athenians  in 
place  of  the  original.  They  never 
affirmed  that  the  amended  clause  meant 
the  same  thing  as  the  clause  prior  to 
amendment.  On  the  contranr,  they 
imply  that  the  meaning  is  not  the  same 
— and  it  is  on  that  gi'ound  that  they 
submit  the  amended  form  of  words. 
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Hegesippus  and  his  colleagues  had  gone  to  Macedonia,  not 
Bimply  to  present  for  Philip's  acceptance  the  two  amend-  B.c.343. 
ments  just  indicated,  but  also  to  demand  from  him  the  iJSS^Ha- 
restoration    of   the   little  island   of  Halonnesus   (near  *»"»»«*"*• 
Skiathos),  which  he  had  taken  since  the  peace.     Philip  denied  that 
the  island  belonged  to  the  Athenians,  or  that  they  had  any  right 
to  make  such  a  demand  ;  affirming  that  he  had  taken  it,  not  from 
them,  but  from  a  pirate  named  Sostratus,  who  was  endangering 
the  navigation  of  the  neighbouring  sea — and  that  it  now  belonged 
to  him.     If  the  Athenians  disputed  this,  he  offered  to  submit  the 
question  to  arbitration ;  to  restore  the  island  to  Athens,  should  the 
arbitrators  decide  against  him — or  to  give  it  to  her,  even  should 
they  decide  in  his  favour.* 

Since  we  know  that  Philip  treated  Hegesippus  and  the  other 
envoys  with  peculiar  harshness,  it  is  probable  that  the  xheAtbe- 
diplomatic  argument  between  them,  about  Halonnesus  ^"raept"** 
as  well  as  about  other  matters,  was  conducted  with  angry  SSinnaus 
feeling  on  both  sides.     Hence  an  island,  in  itself  small  JfafJUIg"'' 
and  insignificant,  became  the  subject  of  prolonged  alter-  Jfu^^lSir 
cation  for  two  or  three  years.     When  Hegesippus  and  ^^^ 
Demosthenes  maintained  that  Philip  had  wronged  the  Athenians 
about  Halonnesus,  and  that  it  could  only  be  receiv^  from  him  in 
restitution  of  rightful  Athenian  ownership,  not  as  a  gift  proprio 
nwtu — -/Eschines  and  others  treated  the  question  with  derision,  as 
a  controversy  about  syllables.*     "  Philip  (they  said)  offers  to  give 
us  Halonnesus.     Let  us  take  it  and  set  the  question  at  rest.    What 
need  to  care  whether  he  give%  it  to  us,  or  gives  it  bach  to  us?" 
The  comic  wTiters  made  various  jests  on  the  same  verbal  distinc- 
tion, as  though  it  were  a  mere  silly  subtlety.     But  though  party- 
orators  and  wits  might  here  find  a  point  to  turn  or  a  sarcasm  to 
place,  it  is  certain  that  well-conducted  diplomacy,  modem  as  well 
as  ancient,  has  been  always  careful  to  note  the  distinction  as  im- 
portant    The  question  here  had  no  reference  to  capture  during 
war,  but  during  peace.     No  modem  diplomatist  will  accept  restitu- 
tion of  what  has  been  unlawfully  taken,  if  he  is  called  upon  to 
recognise  it  as  gratuitous  cession  from  the  captor.     The  plea  of 
Philip — that  he  had  taken  the  island,  not  from  Athens,  but  from 


1  Compare  Pseudo-Demosth.  De  Ha- 
lonneao,  p.  77,  and  the  Epiatola  Phi- 
lippi,  p.  102.  The  former  says,  tXtyt 
Si  leak  wp6f  6fiaf  Toio6rovs  \irfOvs,  5  r  c 


KT'fia'aiTOf  «ca)  wpo<HiK§iv  abriir  itnnov 
•Jyat, 

Philip's  Ibtter  agrees  as  to  the  main 
facts. 

^  iEschinds  adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  65.  0.  30* 
ircpl  crvXAafi&v  iicuptp6fi€yoSt  &C. 
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the  pirate  Sostratus — ^was  not  a  valid  excuse,  assuming  that  the 
island  really  belonged  to  Athens.  If  Sostratus  had  committed 
piratical  damage,  Philip  ought  to  have  applied  to  Athens  for 
redress,  which  he  evidently  did  not  do.  It  was  only  in  case  of 
redress  being  refused,  that  he  could  be  entitled  to  right  himself  by 
force ;  and  even  then,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  his  taking  of 
the  island  could  give  him  any  right  to  it  against  Athens.  The 
Athenians  refused  his  proposition  of  arbitration ;  partly  because 
they  were  satisfied  of  their  own  right  to  the  island — partly  because 
they  were  jealous  of  admitting  Philip  to  any  recognised  right  of 
interference  with  their  insular  ascendency.^ 

Halonnesus  remained  under  garrison  by  Philip,  forming  one 
among  many  topics  of  angry  communication  by  letters 
and  by  envoys,  between  him  and  Athens — until  at  length 
(seemingly  about  341  B.C.)  the  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
bouring island  of  Peparethus  retook  it  \xA  carried  oflF 
his  garrison.  Upon  this  proceeding  Philip  addressed 
several  remonstrances,  both  to  the  Peparethians  and  to  the  Athe- 
nians. Obtaining  no  redress,  he  attacked  Peparethus,  and  took 
severe  revenge  upon  the  inhabitanta  The  Athenians  then  ordered 
their  admiral  to  make  reprisals  upon  him,  so  that  the  war,  though 
not  yet  actually  declared,  was  approaching  nearer  and  nearer 
towards  renewal.* 

But  it  was  not  only  in  Halonnesus  that  Athens  found  herself 
Movements  bcsct  by  Philip  and  the  philippising  factions.  Even  her 
uppuiDg  own  frontier  on  the  side  towards  Boeotia  now  required 
Megant-«t  coustaut  watchiug,  since  the  Thebaus  had  been  relieved 
Eretriiu  from  their  Phokian  enemies ;  so  that  she  was  obliged  to 
keep  garrisons  of  hoplites  at  Drymus  and  Panaktum.'  In 
Megara  an  insurgent  party  under  Perilaus  had  laid  plans  for 
seizing  the  city  through  the  aid  of  a  body  of  Philip's  troops, 
which  could  easily  be  sent  from  the  Macedonian  army  now 
occupying  Phokis,  by  sea  to  Pegae,  the  Megarian  port  on  the 
Krissaean  Gulf.      Apprised  of   this    conspiracy,    the   Megarian 


1  Pseudo-Demosth.  De  HalonnoBo,  p. 
78-80. 

s  Epistol.  Phllipp.  ap.  DemoBth.  p. 
162.  The  oration  of  Fseudo-Demo- 
BthenSs  De  Halonneao  is  a  discourse 
addressed  to  the  people  on  one  of  these 
epistolary  communications  of  Philip, 
brought  by  some  envoys  who  had  also 
addressed  the  people  vitA  voce.  The 
letter  of  Philip  adverted  to  several 
other  topics  besides,  bat  that  of  Halon- 


nesus came  first. 

>  Demosth.  Pals.  Leg.  p.  446.  I 
take  these  words  to  denote,  not  any 
one  particular  outmarch  to  these  places, 
but  a  standing  guard  kept  there  since 
the  exposure  of  the  northern  frontier 
of  Attica  after  the  peace.  For  the 
great  importance  of  Panaktum,  as  a 
frontier  position  between  Athens  and 
Thebes,  see  Thucydidds,  v.  35,  36,  39. 
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gOTernment  solicited  aid  from  Athens.  Phokion,  conducting  the 
Athenian  hoplites  to  Megara  with  the  utmost  celerity,  assured  the 
safety  of  the  city,  and  at  the  same  time  re-established  the  Long 
Walls  to  Nisaa,  so  as  to  render  it  always  accessible  to  Athenians 
by  sea.^  In  Euboea,  the  cities  of  Oreus  and  Eretria  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  philippising  leaders,  and  became  hostile  to 
Athena  In  Oreus,  the  greater  part  of  the  citizens  were  per- 
suaded to  second  the  views  of  Philip's  chief  adherent  Philistides ; 
who  prevailed  on  them  to  silence  the  remonstrances,  and  im- 
prison the  person,  of  the  opposing  leader  Euphraeus,  as  a  dis- 
turber of  the  public  peace.  Philistides  then,  watching  his 
opportunity,  procured  the  introduction  of  a  body  of  Macedonian 
troops,  by  means  of  whom  he  assured  to  himself  the  rule  of  the 
city  as  Philip's  instrument ;  while  Euphraeus,  agonised  with  grief 
and  alarm,  slew  himself  in  prison.  At  Eretria,  Kleitarchus  with 
others  carried  on  the  like  conspiracy.  Having  expelled  their 
principal  opponents,  and  refused  admission  to  Athenian  envoys, 
they  procured  1000  Macedonian  troops  under  Hipponikus ;  they 
thus  mastered  Eretria  itself,  and  destroyed  the  fortified  seaport 
called  Porthmus,  in  order  to  break  the-  easy  communication  with 
Athens.  Oreus  and  Eretria  are  represented  by  Demosthenes  as 
suffering  miserable  oppression  under  these  two  despots,  Philistides 
and  Kleitarchus.*  On  the  other  hand,  Chalkis,  the  chief  city  in 
Euboea,  appears  to  have  been  still  free,  and  leaning  to  Athens 
rather  than  to  Philip,  under  the  predominant  influence  of  a  leading 
citizen  named  Kallias. 

At  this  time,  it  appears,  Philip  was  personally  occupied  with 
operations  in  Thrace,  where  he  passed  at  least  eleven  ^c.  342.341. 
months,  and  probably  more,^  leaving  the  management  Phiupin 
of  affairs  in  EubcBa  to  his  commanders  in  Phokis  and  deputes 
Thessaly.      He    was    now    seemingly     preparing    his  sosphonu 
schemes  for  mastering  the  important  outlets  from  the  feLpontl 
Euxine  into  the  iEgean — the  Bosphorus  and  Hellespont  Sm^'iSj!!^' 
— and  the  Greek  cities  on  those  coasts.     Upon  these  fn^hJ*"^"* 
straits  depended  the  main  supply  of  imported  corn  for  Phw^'JS^ 

1  Demofith.  Fals.   Leg.  p.   368,  435,     Ronese  ;   in  the  late  spring  and  sum- 
446,   448  ;    Philippic  iv.  p.    133  ;    De    mer  of  341  B.C.— De  Chereoneso,  p.  98, 


Coronft,  p.  324;  Plutarch,  Phokion,  c. 
16. 

'  The  general  state  of  things,  as  here 
giyen,  at  Oreus  and  Eretria,  existed 
at  the  time  when  Demosthends  de- 
livered his  two  orations — the  third 
Philippio  and  the  oration  on  the  Cher- 


99,  104;  Philipp.  iii.  p.  112,  115,  125, 
126. 

?iov\t6ov(rl  y€  f/tcurriyo^fityot 

Koi  (TrptfiKovfifyoi  (the  people  of  Eretria 
under  Kleitarchus,  p.  128). 

'  Demosth.  De  Chersoneao,  p.  99. 
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SfsIlJdUM  Athens  and  a  large  part  of  the  Grecian  world ;  and 
>Rb?nI  hence  the  great  value  of  the  Athenian  possession  of  the 
?u?r«S-     Chersonese. 

**TiSrt  "**  Respecting  this  peninsula,  angry  disputes  now  arose. 
wopeithfe*.  To  protect  her  settlers  there  established,  Athens  had 
sent  Diopeithes  with  a  body  of  mercenaries — unprovided  with 
pay,  however,  and  left  to  levy  contributions  where  they  could ; 
while  Philip  had  taken  under  his  protection  and  garrisoned 
Kardia — a  city  situated  within  the  peninsula  near  its  isthmus,  but 
ill-disposed  to  Athens,  asserting  independence  and  admitted  at  the 
peace  of  346  B.C.,  by  iEschines  and  the  Athenian  envoys,  as  an 
ally  of  Philip  to  take  part  in  the  peace-oaths.^  In  conjunction 
with  the  Kardians,  Philip  had  appropriated  and  distributed  lands 
which  the  Athenian  settlers  affirmed  to  be  theirs ;  and  when  they 
complained  he  insisted  that  they  should  deal  with  Kardia  as  an 
independent  city,  by  reference  to  arbitration.'  This  they  refused, 
though  their  envoy  iEschines  had  recognised  Kardia  as  an  inde- 
pendent ally  of  Philip  when  the  peace  was  sworn. 

Here  was  a  state  of  conflicting  pretensions  out  of  which 
hostilities  were  sure  to  grow.  The  Macedonian  troops  overran 
the  Chersonese,  while  Diopeithes  on  his  side  made  excursions  out 
of  the  peninsula,  invading  portions  of  Thrace  subject  to  Philip ; 
who  sent  letters  of  remonstrance  to  Athens.'  While  thus  com- 
plaining at  Athens,  Philip  was  at  the  same  time  pushing  his 
conquests  in  Thrace  against  the  Thracian  princes  Kersobleptcs, 
Teres,  and  Sitalkes,^  upon  whom  the  honorary  grant  of  Athenian 
citizenship  had  been  conferred. 

The  complaints  of  Philip,  and  the  speeches  of  his  partisans  at 
AcmMtfcns  Athcus,  raiscd  a  strong  feeling  against  Diopeithes  at 
Athens,  so  that  the  people  seemed  disposed  to  recall  and 
punish  him.  It  is  against  this  step  that  Demosthenes 
protests  in  his  speech  on  the  Chersonese.  Both  that 
speech,  and  his  third  Philippic  were  delivered  in  341- 
340  B.C. ;  seemingly  in  the  last  half  of  341  B.C.  In 
both,  he  resumes  that  energetic  and  uncompromising 
tone  of  hostility  towards  Philip,  which  had  characterized 
the  first  Philippic  and  the  Olynthiacs.  He  calls  upon  his  coun- 
trymen not  only  to  sustain   Diopeithes,  but  also  to  renew  the 


agiinst 
Dtopeithte 
at  Atberu, 
by  the  phi- 
llppUing 
omtors— 
DemMthente 
defends  him 
— Rpeech  on 
the  Cher- 
■oneM,  and 
third  Fhl- 
llpplc. 


1  Demoath.  cont.  AriBiokrat.  p.  677 ; 
De  Fals.  Leg.  p.  396;  De  ChenouoBO, 
p.  104,  105. 

'  Pseudo-Demosth.  De  Halonueso,  p. 
87. 


'  Demoath.  De  Cbersoneso,  p.  93; 
PBeudo-Deznosth.  Do  Halonneeo,  p.  87; 
Epistol.  Philipp.  ap.  Demosth.  p.  161. 

*  EpistoL  Philipp.  1.  c. 
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war  Tigorously  against  Philip  in  every  other  way.  Philip  (he 
says),  while  pretending  in  words  to  keep  the  peace,  had  long  ago 
broken  it  by  his  acts,  and  by  aggressions  in  numberless  quarters. 
If  Athens  chose  to  imitate  him  by  keeping  the  peace  in  name,  let 
her  do  so ;  but  at  any  rate,  let  her  imitate  him  also  by  prose- 
cuting a  strenuous  war  in  reality.^  Chersonesus,  the  ancient 
possession  of  Athens,  could  be  protected  only  by  encouraging  and 
reinforcing  Diopeithes ;  Byzantium  also  was  sure  to  become  the 
next  object  of  Philip's  attack,  and  ought  to  be  preserved,  as 
essential  to  the  interests  of  Athens,  though  hitherto  the  Byzan- 
tines had  been  disaffected  towards  her.  But  even  these  interests, 
important  as  they  were,  must  be  viewed  only  as  parts  of  a  still 
more  important  whole.  The  Hellenic  world  altogether  was  in 
imminent  danger;*  overridden  by  Philip's  prodigious  military 
force ;  torn  in  pieces  by  local  factions  leaning  upon  his  support ; 
and  sinking  every  day  into  degradation  more  irrecoverable. 
There  was  no  hope  of  rescue  for  the  Hellenic  name  except  from 
the  energetic  and  well-directed  military  action  of  Athens.  She 
must  stand  forth  in  all  her  might  and  resolution ;  her  citizens 
must  serve  in  person,  pay  direct  taxes  readily,  and  forego  for  the 
time  their  festival-fund;  when  they  had  thus  shown  themselves 
ready  to  bear  the  real  pinch  and  hardship  of  the  contest,  then  let 
them  send  round  envoys  to  invoke  the  aid  of  other  Greeks  against 
the  common  enemy.'* 

Such,  in  its  general  tone,  is  the  striking  harangue  known  as  the 
third  Philippic.      It  appears  that  the  Athenians  were  b.c.  341-340. 
now  coming  round   more    into   harmony  with  Demo-  increased 
sthenes  than  they  had  ever  been  before.    They  perceived  ISSSSSe^ 
— what    the    orator  had   long  ago   pointed   out — that  5fthJL- 
Philip  went  on  pushing  from  one  acquisition  to  another,  ^^itSn 
and  became  only  the  more  dangerous  in  proportion  as  JJJ*JotiSi 
others  were  quiescent     They  were  really  alarmed  for  1^,^^ 
the  safety  of  the  two  important  positions  of  the  Helles-  JJ^j^*^ 
pont  and  Bosphorus.  »^  «»* 

From  this  time  to  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia,  the  positive  detached 
influence  of  Demosthenes  in  determining  the  proceed- 
ings of  his  countrymen,  becomes   very  considerable.      He  had 
already  been  employed  several  times  as  envoy — to  Peloponnesus 
(344-343  B.C.),  to  Ambrakia,  Leukas,  Korkyra,  the   lUyrians, 

1  Philippic  iii.  p.  112.  •  Philippic  iii.  p.  118,  119. 

3  phiUppic  iu.  p.  129,  130. 
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and  Thessaly.  He  now  moved,  first  a  mission  of  envoys  to 
Eubcea,  where  a  plan  of  operations  was  probably  concerted  with 
Kallias  and  the  Chalkidians — and  subsequently,  the  despatch  of  a 
military  force  to  the  same  island,  against  Oreus  and  Eretria.^ 
This  expedition,  commanded  by  Phokion,  was  successful.  Oreus 
and  Eretria  were  liberated ;  Kleitarchus  and  Philistides,  with  the 
Macedonian  troops,  were  expelled  from  the  island,  though  both  in 
vain  tried  to  propitiate  Athens.*  Kallias  also,  with  the  Chalki- 
dians of  Euboca,  and  the  Megarians,  contributed  as  auxiliaries  to 
this  success.'  On  his  proposition,  supported  by  Demosthenes,  the 
attendance  and  tribute  from  deputies  of  the  Euboic  cities  to  the 
synod  at  Athens,  were  renounced ;  and  in  place  of  it  was  consti- 
tuted an  Euboic  synod,  sitting  at  Chalkis ;  independent  of,  yet 
allied  with,  Athens.^  In  this  Euboic  synod  Kallias  was  the 
leading  man ;  forward  both  as  a  partisan  of  Athens  and  as  an 
enemy  of  Philip.  He  pushed  his  attack  beyond  the  limits  of 
Eubcea  to  the  Gulf  of  Pagasae,  from  whence  probably  came  the 
Macedonian  troops  who  had  formed  the  garrison  of  Oreus  under 
Philistides.  He  here  captured  several  of  the  towns  allied  with  or 
garrisoned  by  Philip ;  together  with  various  Macedonian  vessels, 
the  crews  of  which  he  sold  as  slavesi  For  these  successes  the 
Athenians  awarded  to  him  a  public  vote  of  thanks.^  He  albo 
employed  himself  (during  the  autumn  and  winter  of  341-340 
B.C.)  in  travelling  as  missionary  through  Peloponnesus,  to  organise 
a  confederacy  against  Philip.  In  that  mission  he  strenuously 
urged  the  cities  to  send  deputies  to  a  congress  at  Athens,  in  the 
ensuing  month  Anthesterion  (February),  340  b.c.  But  though 
he  made  flattering  announcement  at  Athens  of  concurrence  and 
support  promised  to  him,  the  projected  congress  came  to 
nothing.* 


1  Demosth.  De  Coroii&,  p.  252« 

'  Diodor.  xvi.  74. 

^  Stephanus  Byz.  v.  *Cipt6s, 

*  .^schinds  adv.  Ktesiphont.  p.  67, 
68.  iEachinda  greatly  BtigmatiBes  De- 
mosthends  for  having  deprived  the 
Athenian  synod  of  these  important 
members.  But  the  Eubccan  members 
certainly  had  not  been  productive  of 
any  good  to  Athene  by  their  attend- 
ance, real  or  nominal,  at  her  synod, 
for  some  years  past.  The  formation 
of  a  free  Euboic  synod  probably  af- 
forded the  best  chance  of  ensuring 
real  harmony  between  the  island  and 
Athens. 

iEschinds  gives  here  a  long  detail  of 


allegations,  about  the  corrupt  intrigues 
between  DemostheuCs  and  Kallias  at 
Athens.  Many  of  these  allegations  are 
impossible  to  reconcile  with  what  we 
know  of  the  course  of  history  at  the 
time.  We  must  recollect  that  iEschi- 
nds  makes  the  statement  eleven  yeam 
after  the  events. 

*  Epistol.  Philipp.  ap.  Demosth.  p. 
159. 

'  .^EschinSs  adv.  Ktesiph.  1.  o.  ^s- 
chinfis  here  specifies  the  mouth,  but  not 
the  year.  It  appears  to  mo  that  An- 
thesterion, 340  B.C.  (Olymp.  109,  4), 
is  the  most  likely  date;  though  Boh- 
necko  and  others  place  it  a  year  earlier. 
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While  the  important  success  in  EubcEa  relieved  Athens  from 
anxiety  on  that  side,  Demosthenes  was  sent  as  envoy  to  »•«•  3*0 
the  (Jhersonese  and  to  Byzantium.     He  would  doubtless  Mission  of 
encourage  Diopeithes,  and  may  perhaps  have  carried  to  JJ^^Sie 
him  some  reinforcements.     But  his  services  were  prin-  ^j^'^^jX 
cipally  useful  at  Byzantium.     That  city  had  long  been  [^™7t^,'* 
badly  disposed   towards  Athens — from  recollections  of  y/^'^*^„*" 
the  Social  War,  and  from  jealousy  about  the  dues  on  tji'i  Byran- 
corn-ships   passmg   the   Bospnorus ;    moreover,    it   had  PhiHp.  and 
been  for  some  time  in  alliance  with  Philip ;  who  was  them  into 

11  _  ftlltftDcc  with 

now  exerting  all  his  efforts  to  prevail  on  the  Byzantines  Athen8. 
to  join  him  in  active  warfare  against  Athens.  So  effectively 
did  Demosthenes  employ  his  eloquence  at  Byzantium,  that  he 
frustrated  this  purpose,  overcame  the  unfriendly  sentiment  of  the 
citizens,  and  brought  them  to  see  how  much  it  concerned  both 
their  interest  and  their  safety  to  combine  with  Athens  in  resisting 
the  farther  preponderance  of  Philip.  The  Byzantines,  together 
with  their  allies  and  neighbours  the  Perinthians,  contracted 
alliance  with  Athens.  Demosthenes  takes  just  pride  in  having 
achieved  for  his  countrymen  this  success  as  a  statesman  and 
diplomatist,  in  spite  of  adverse  probabilities.  Had  Philip  been 
able  to  obtain  the  active  cooperation  of  Byzantium  and  Perinthus, 
he  would  have  become  master  of  the  corn- supply  and  probably  of 
the  Hellespont  also,  so  that  war  in  those  regions  would  have 
become  almost  impracticable  for  Athens.^ 

As  this  unexpected  revolution  in  the  policy  of  Byzantium  was 
eminently  advantageous   to  Athens,   so  it  was  proper-  bxj.  340. 
tionally  mortifying  to  Philip ;  who  resented  it  so  much,  J^enl^J^jT 
that    he    shortly   afterwards    commenced  the   siege   of  p^g^5[ug_ 
Perinthus  by  land  and  sea,*  a  little  before  Midsummer  JJr^"J  oTe 
340  B.C.     He  brouffht  up  his  fleet  throuffh  the  Helles-  chersonesiw 

-Tk  ,  ...  — decIaraHoa 

pont  into  the  Propontis,  and  protected  it  in  its  passage,  of  war  by 
against  the  attack  of  the  Athenians  in  the  Chersonese,^  against  bim. 


1  Demosth.  De  Corond,  p.  254,  304, 
308.  fiovKS/xtPos  rris  atroirofiirlas  kvoios 
ytviffdaif  (Philip,)  iraptKBitv  M  QpoKtis 
Bv(airriovs  trvfiijuixovs  6m as  adtr^  Th  fily 
irptiroy  ^^iov  avfiwoK^fiuy  rhy  irphs  ifias 
fSKf/ioy,  &c. 

Tl  fity  4fi^  iroX/rcta  ....  ivrl  8i  rod 
rhy  *EW^a"wovroy  Ifx***'  ♦fA.iinroi',  Xo- 
fi6yra  Bv^dyrioy,  irvfi,iro\9fi€Ty  robs  Bv- 
(avriovs  ft<0*  iifi&y  wphs  mnhy  {(iirolriirty) 
»  .  .  .  T/f  A  KuK^tras  rhy  'EAA^eriroKToy 
iWorputSriyeu  tear*   iictlyovs   robs  XP^ 


yovs :  (p.  255.) 

Compare  .^chin^  adv.  Kteaiph.  p. 
90. 

That  Demosthends  foresaw,  several 
months  earlier,  the  plans  of  Philip  upoa 
Byzantium,  is  evident  from  the  orations 
De  Chersoneso,  p.  93-106,  and  Philip- 
pic ill.  p.  115. 

2  Diodor.  xvi.  74. 

3  Epistola  Philippi  ap.  Demosth.  p. 
163. 
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by  causing  bis  land-force  to  traverse  and  lay  waste  tbat  peninsula. 
This  was  a  violation  of  Athenian  territory,  adding  one  more  to 
the  already  accumulated  causes  of  war.  At  the  same  time,  it 
appears  that  he  now  let  loose  his  cruisers  against  the  Athenian 
merchantmen,  many  of  which  bd  captured  and  appropriated. 
These  captures,  together  with  the  incursions  on  the  Chersonese, 
served  as  last  additional  provocations,  working  up  the  minds  of 
the  Athenians  to  a  positive  declaration  of  war.*  Shortly  after 
Midsummer  340  B.C.,  at  the  beginning  of  the  archonship  of 
Theophrastus,  they  passed  a  formal  decree'  to  remove  the  column 
on  which  the  peace  of  346  B.C.  stood  recorded,  and  to  renew  the 
war  openly  and  explicitly  against  Philip.  It  seems  probable 
that  this  was  done  while  Demosthenes  was  still  absent  on  his 
mission  at  the  Hellespont  and  Bosphorus  ;  for  he  expressly  states 
that  none  of  the  decrees  immediately  bringing  on  hostilities  were 
moved  by  him,  but  all  of  them  by  other  citizens;'  a  statement 
which  we  may  reasonably  believe,  since  he  would  be  rather  proud 
than  ashamed  of  such  an  initiative. 

About  the  same  time,  as  it  would  appear,  Philip  on  his  side 
addressed  a  manifesto  and  declaration  of  war  to  the 
Athenians.  In  this  paper  he  enumerated  many  wrongs 
done  by  them  to  him,  and  still  remaining  unredressed  in 
spite   of   formal  remonstrance ;   for  which  wrongs  he 


>.C.  340. 

Manifesto 
of  Philip, 
df^:lai1ng 
war  agaiiufc 
Athens. 


'  That  these  were  the  two  last  causes 
which  immediately  preceded  and  de- 
termined the  declaration  of  war,  we 
luay  see  by  Demosthenes,  De  Coron&, 
p.  249 — Kcd  /*V  tV  tlp^yrir  y'  iKtlvos 
(\vat  T^  irkoia  kafiityf  otx  ^  ^6\iSf 
&c. 

*AAX*  iwfiBii  paytp&s  ffSi;  t^  irXoia 
iatiriXilTo,  X§f^6yri(ros  iirofAuro,  M 
r^y  *ArT(ic9)y  ^iropc^cff*  HyBfwwoSf  obxir* 
iv  i^i^urfirrrrifflfKp  t&  rpdyfiara  ^r,  &AA' 
ipfurH\K9i  ir6\€fioSf  &c.  (p.  274). 

'  Philochorus,  Frag.  135,  ed.  Didot; 
Dionys.  Hal.  ad  Ammienm,  p.  738-741 ; 
Diodorus,  xvi.  77.  The  citation  giyen 
by  Dionysius  out  of  Philochorus  is 
on  one  point  not  quite  accurate.  It 
states  that  l^emostuends  moved  the 
decisiye  resolution  for  declaring  war; 
whereas  Demosthenes  himself  tells  us 
that  none  of  the  motions  at  this  junc- 
ture were  made  by  him  (De  Coron&,  p. 
250). 

>  Demosth.  De  CoronA,  p.  250.  It 
will  be  seen  that  I  take  no  notice  of 
the  two  decrees  of  the  Athenians,  and 
the  letter  of  Philip,  embodied  in  the 
oration  De  CoronA,  p.  249,  250,  251.  I 
have  already  stated  that  all  the  docu- 


ments which  we  read  as  attached  to  this 
oration  are  so  tainted  either  with  mani- 
fest error  or  with  causes  of  doubt,  that 
I  cannot  cite  them  as  authorities  in 
this  history,  wherever  they  stand  alone. 
Accordingly,  I  take  no  account  either 
of  the  supposed  siege  of  Selymbria, 
mentioned  in  Philip's  pretended  letter, 
but  mentioned  nowhere  else  —  nor  of 
the  twenty  Athenian  ships  captured  by 
the  Macedonian  admiral  Amyntas,  and 
afterwards  restored  by  Philip  on  the 
remonstrance  of  the  Athenians,  men- 
tioned in  the  pretended  Athenian  decree 
moved  by  Eubulus.  Neither  Demo- 
sthenes, nor  Philochorus,  nor  Diodorus, 
nor  Justin,  says  anything  about  the 
siege  of  Selymbria,  though  all  of  them 
allude  to  the  attacks  on  Byzantium 
and  PerinthuB.  I  do  not  believe  tbat 
the  siege  of  Selymbria  ever  occurred. 
Moreover,  Athenian  vessels  captured, 
but  afterwards  restored  by  Philip  on 
remonstrance  from  the  Athenians,  can 
hardly  have  been  the  actual  cause  of  virar. 
The  pretended  decrees  and  letter  do 
not  fit  the  passage  of  Demosthente  to 
which  they  are  attached. 
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announced  his  intention  of  taking  a  just  revenge  by  open  hos- 
tilities.^ He  adverted  to  the  seizure,  on  Macedonian  soil,  of 
Nikias  his  herald  carrying  despatches  ;  the  Athenians  (he  alleged) 
bad  detained  this  herald  as  prisoner  for  ten  months  and  had 
read  the  despatches  publicly  in  their  assembly.  He  complained 
that  Athens  had  encouraged  the  inhabitants  of  Thasos,  in  har- 
bouring triremes  from  Byzantium  and  privateers  from  other 
quarters,  to  the  annoyance  of  Macedonian  commerce.  He  dwelt 
on  the  aggressive  proceedings  of  Diopeithes  in  Thrace,  and  of 
Kallias  in  the  Gulf  of  Pagasae.  He  denounced  the  application 
made  by  Athens  to  the  Persians  for  aid  ag£unst  him,  as  a 
departure  from  Hellenic  patriotism,  and  from  the  Athenian 
maxims  of  aforetime.  He  alluded  to  the  unbecoming  interven- 
tion of  Athens  in  defence  of  the  Tbracian  princes  Teres  and 
Kersobleptes,  neither  of  them  among  the  sworn  partners  in  the 
peace,  against  him  ;  to  the  protection  conferred  by  Athens  on  the 
inhabitants  of  Peparethus,  whom  he  had  punished  for  hostilities 
against  his  garrison  in  Halonnesus ;  to  the  danger  incurred  by 
his  fleet  in  smling  up  the  Hellespont,  from  the  hostilities  of  the 
Athenian  settlers  in  the  Chersonese,  who  had  cooperated  with 
his  enemies  the  Byzantines,  and  had  rendered  it  necessary  for 
him  to  guard  the  ships  by  marching  a  land-force  through  the 
Chersonese.  He  vindicated  his  own  proceedings  in  aiding  his 
allies  the  inhabitants  of  Kardia,  complaining  that  the  Athenians 
had  refused  to  submit  their  differences  with  that  city  to  an 
equitable  arbitration.  He  repelled  the  Athenian  pretensions  of 
right  to  Amphipolis,  asserting  his  own  better  right  to  the  place, 
on  all  grounds.  He  insisted  especially  on  the  oflenslve  behaviour 
of  the  Athenians,  in  refusing,  when  he  had  sent  envoys  con- 
jointly with  all  his  allies,  to  "conclude  a  just  convention  on 
behalf  of  the  Greeks  generally." — "  Had  you  acceded  to  this 
proposition  (he  said),  you  might  have  placed  out  of  danger  all 
those  who  really  suspected  my  purposes,  or  you  might  have 
exposed  me  publicly  as  the  most  worthless  of  men.     It  was  to 

>  Epistol.   Philipp.   ap.   Demosth.  p.        The  oration  of  Demosthente,  which 
165.      This  Epistle  of    Philip    to   the    is  said  to  be  delivered  in  reply  to  this 


Athemans  appears  here  inserted  among 
the  orations  of  Demosthenes.  Some 
critics  reject  it  as  spurious,  but  I 
see  no  sufficient  ground  for  such  an 
opinion.  Whether  it  be  the  composi- 
tion of  Philip  himself,  or  of  some 
Greek  employed  in  Philip's  cabinet,  is  a 
point  which  we  have  no  means  of  deter- 
mining. 


letter  of  Philip  (Orat.  xi.)>  is,  in  my 
judgement,  wrongly  described.  Not 
only  it  has  no  peculiar  bearing  on  the 
points  contained  in  the  letter  —  but  it 
must  also  be  two  or  three  months  later 
in  date,  since  it  mentions  the  aid  sent 
by  the  Persian  satraps  to  Perinthus,  and 
the  raising  of  the  siege  of  that  city  by 
Philip  (p.  153). 
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the  interest  of  your  people  to  accede,  but  not  to  the  interest  of 
your  orators.  To  them — as  those  affirm  who  know  your  govern- 
ment best — peace  is  war,  and  war,  peace ;  for  they  always  make 
money  at  the  expense  of  your  generals,  either  as  accusers  or  as 
defenders ;  moreover,  by  reviling  in  the  public  assembly  your 
leading  citizens  at  home,  and  other  men  of  eminence  abroad, 
they  acquire  with  the  multitude  credit  for  popular  dispositions. 
It  would  be  easy  for  me,  by  the  most  trifling  presents,  to  silence 
their  invectives  and  make  them  trumpet  my  praises.  But  I 
should  be  ashamed  of  appearing  to  purchase  your  good- will  from 

It  is  of  little  moment  to  verify  or  appreciate  the  particular 
Complaints  complaints  here  set  forth,  even  if  we  had  adequate 
apdnlt  the  information  for  the  purpose.  Under  the  feeling  which 
h^^\\^  h*^d  prevailed  during  the  last  two  years  between  the 
Atht^-his  Athenians  and  Philip,  we  cantiot  doubt  that  many 
idvSIu^?^  detached  acts  of  a  hostile  character  had  been  committed 
of  peace.  qjj  ^hcir  Side  as  well  as  on  his.  Philip's  allegation — 
that  he  had  repeatedly  proposed  to  them' amicable  adjustment 
of  differences — whether  true  or  not,  is  little  to  the  purpose.  It 
was  greatly  to  his  interest  to  keep  Athens  at  peace  and  tranquil, 
while  he  established  his  ascendency  everywhere  else,  and  accu- 
mulated a  power  for  ultimate  employment  such  as  she  would 
be  unable  to  resist  The  Athenians  had  at  length  been  made 
to  feel,  that  farther  acquiescence  in  these  proceedings  would 
only  ensure  to  them  the  amount  of  favour  tendered  by  Polyphe- 
mus to  Odysseus — that  they  should  be  devoured  last.  But  the 
lecture,  which  he  thinks  fit  to  administer  both  to  them  and  to 
their  popular  orators,  is  little  better  than  insulting  derision.  It 
is  strange  to  read  encomiums  on  peace — as  if  it  were  indisputably 
advantageous  to  the  Athenian  public,  and  as  if  recommendations 
of  war  originated  only  with  venal  and  calumnious  orators  for 
their  own  profit — pronounced  by  the  greatest  aggressor  and 
conqueror  of  his  age,  whose  whole  life  was  passed  in  war  and  in 
the  elaborate  organisation  of  great  military  force ;  and  addressed 
to  a  people  whose  leading  infirmity  then  was,  an  aversion  almost 
unconquerable  to  the  personal  hardships  and  pecuniary  sacrifices 
of  effective  war.  This  passage  of  the  manifesto  may  probably 
be  intended  as  a  theme  for  ^schines  and  the  other  philippising 
partisans  in  the  Athenian  assembly. 

^  EpiatoL  Philipp.  ap.  Demosth.  p.  159, 164  )  compare  Lsokratds,  Or.  v.  (PliUip.) 
0.  82. 
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War  was  now  an  avowed  fact  on  both  sides.     At  the  insti- 
gation   of    Demosthenes    and    others,   the    Athenians  B.c.340 
decreed  to  equip  a  naval  force,  which  was  sent  under  ^^|^"°^' 
Chares  to  the  Hellespont  and  Propontis.  between 

Meanwhile  Philip  brought  up  to  the  siege  of  Perin-  ti.e  Athe- 
thus  an  army  of  30,000  men,  and  a  stock  of  engines  siege  of  po- 
and  projectiles  such   as  had  never  before  been  seen.*  I'biiip"  iiu 
His  attack  on  this  place  was  remarkable  not  only  for  eu^^^or 
great  bravery  and  perseverance  on  both  sides,  but  also  t^ZF**^^ 


oj)e- 

for    the    extended    scale  of    the    military   operations.^  obiu"nacyof 
Perinthus  was  strong    and    defensible ;   situated  on  a  xhe'u.wjni 
promontory    terminating    in    abrupt    cliffs    southward  Sen^n^ 
towards  the  Propontis,  unassailable  from  seaward,  but  G"^!^ia"^„e{^. 
sloping,  though  with  a  steep  declivity  towards  the  land,  JheTere/^" 
with  which  it  was  joined  by  an  isthmus  of  not  more  "^p«- 
than   a  furlong  in  breadth.      Across  this  isthmus  stretched  the 
outer  wall,  behind  which  were  seen  the  houses  of  the  town,  lofty, 
strongly  built,  and  rising  one  above  the  other  in  terraces  up  the 
ascent  of  the  promontory.     Philip  pressed  the  place  with  repeated 
assaults  on  the  outer  wall ;  battering  it  with  rams,  undermining 
it  by  sap,  and  rolling  up  moveable  towers  said  to  be  120  feet  in 
height  (higher  even  than  the  towers  of  the  Perinthian  wall),  so  as 
to  chase  away  the   defenders   by  missiles,    and   to  attempt  an 
assault    by   boarding-planks    hand   to   hand.     The   Perinthians, 
defending  themselves  with  energetic  valour,  repelled  him  for  a 
longjtirae  from  the  outer  wall.     At  length  the  besieging  engines, 
with  the  reiterated  attacks  of  Macedonian  soldiers  animated  by 
Philip's  promises,  overpowered  this  wall,  and  drove  them  back 
into   the  town.      It  was   found,   however,  that  the   town   itself 
supplied   a  new   defensible  position   to  its  citizens.     The  lower 
range  of  houses,  united  by  strong  barricades  across  the  streets, 
enabled  the  Perinthians  still  to  hold  out.     In  spite  of  all  their 
efforts,  however,  the  town  would  have  shared  the  fate  of  Olynthus, 
had  they  not  been  sustained  by  effective  foreign  aid.     Not  only 

'  How  much  improvement  PLilip  had 
made  in  engines  for  siege,  as  a  part  of 
his  general  military  organisation  —  is 
attested  in  a  curious  passage  of  a  later 
author  on  mechanics.  Athenseus,  De 
Machinis  ap.  Auctor.  Mathem.  Veter.  p. 
3,  ed.  Paris.  —  MSoo-ti'  8i  f\afify  ^ 
rota^TTi  fifixt^yo^oita  Sircura  Korii  r^y 
rov  Aioywriov  rod  ^iKtXi^ov  rvpayviiOf 
mard  t«  t^if  ♦lAfmrow  rov  *AfA^yrov 
BaoiKttayf  Src  4iroXi6pKti  Bviatfrlovs  ^l- 


Ximros.  Ebrjfidptt  8^  Tp  tomhiJtj;  r^xyp 
Uo\{>tt9os  6  OccriraA^r,  ou  ol  fiaBrfrai 
avvtarrpoerfOotno  * AXt^dyHptp. 

Respecting  the  engines  employed  hy 
Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  see  Diodor.  xiv. 
42  48    50. 

2  Diodor.  xvi.  74-76;  Plutarch,  Vit. 
Alexandria  c.  70;  also  Laconic.  Apoph- 
thegm, p.  215,  andDe  Fortun&  Alexan. 
p.  3^9. 
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did  their  Byzantine  kinsmen  exhaust  themselves  to  furnish  every 
sort  of  assistance  by  sea,  but  also  the  Athenian  fleet,  and  Persian 
satraps  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Propontis,  cooperated.  A  body 
of  Grecian  mercenaries  under  ApoUodorus,  sent  across  from  Asia 
by  the  Phry^an  satrap  Arsites,  together  with  ample  supplies  of 
stores  by  sea,  placed  Perinthus  in  condition  to  defy  the 
besiegers.* 

After  a  siege  which  can  hardly  have  lasted  less  than  three 
months,  Philip  found  all  his  efibrts  against  Perinthus 
baffled.'  He  then  changed  his  plan,  withdrew  a  portion 
of  his  forces,  and  suddenly  appeared  before  Byzantium. 
The  walls  were  strong,  but  inadequately  manned  and 
prepared ;  much  of  the  Byzantine  force  being  in  service 
at  Perinthus.  Among  several  vigorous  attacks,  Philip 
contrived  to  eflect  a  surprise  on  a  dark  and  stormy 
night,  which  was  very  near  succeeding.  The  Byzan- 
tines defended  themselves  bravely,  and  even  defeated 
his  fleet ;  but  they  too  were  rescued  chiefly  by  foreign 
aid  The  Athenians — ^now  acting  under  the  inspirations 
of  Demosthenes,  who  exhorted  them  to  bury  in  a 
generous  oblivion  all  their  past  grounds  of  ofience 
against  Byzantium — ^sent  a  still  more  powerful  fleet  to  the  rescue, 
under  the  vigorous  guidance  of  Phokion '  instead  of  the  loose  and 
rapacious  Chares.  Moreover  the  danger  of  Byzantium  called 
forth  strenuous  eflbrts  from  the  chief  islanders  of  the  -^gean — 
Chians,  Rhodians,  Koans,  &c.,  to  whom  it  was  highly  impprtant 
that  Philip  should  not  become  master  of  the  great  passage  for 
imported  com  into  the  Grecian  seas.  The  large  combined  fleet 
thus  assembled  was  fully  sufficient  to  protect  Byzantium.^  Com- 
pelled to  abandon  the  siege  of  that  city  as  well  as  of  Perinthus, 
Philip  was  farther  baffled  in  an  attack  on  the  Chersonese.  Pho- 
kion not  only  maintained  against  him  the  full  security  of  the  Pro- 


B.C.  340. 

Philip  at- 
tackMBy- 
xiintium — 
danger  of  the 
place— It  to 
relieved  by 
the  fleets  of 
Athens, 
Chios, 
Khodes,  tox 
Sncceasof 
the  Athenian 
fleet  in  the 
Propontis 
tinder 
IHiokion. 
Philip 
abandons 
the  sieges 
b«>th  of  Pe- 
rinthus and 
Bysantiam. 


1  Demosth.  ad  Philip.  Epistol.  p. 
153  ;  Diodor.  xvi.  75 ;  Fausanias,  i. 
29.  7. 

2  Plutarch,  Phokion,  c.  14  ;  Plu- 
tarch, Vit.  X.  Orat.  p.  848-851.  To 
this  fleet  of  Phokion,  Demosthends  con- 
tributed the  outfit  of  a  trireme,  whUe 
the  orator  Hyperidds  sailed  with  the 
fleet  as  trierarch.  See  Boeckh,  Ur- 
kunden  iiber  das  Attische  See-Wesen, 
p.  441,  442,  498.  From  that  source 
the  obscure  chronology  of  the  period 
now  before  us  derives  some  light ; 
since  it  becomes  certain  that  the  ex- 


pedition of  Charts  began  during  the 
aix^honship  of  Nichomachidds ;  tl^t  is, 
in  the  year  before  Midsummer  340  b.c; 
while  the  expedition  of  Phokion  and 
Kephisophon  began  in  the  year  following 
— after  Midsummer  340  B.C. 

See  some  anecdotes  respecting  this 
siege  of  Byzantium  by  Philip,  collected 
from  later  authors  (Dionysius  Byzan- 
tinus,  Uesychius  Milesius  and  others) 
by  the  diligence  of  Bohnecke — ^Forsch- 
ungen,  p.  479  seqq, 

•  Diodor.  xvi.  77;  Plutarch,  Demo- 
sthen.  c.  17. 


^ 
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pcmtis  and  its  adjoining  straits,  but  also  gained  various  advantages 
over  him  both  by  land  and  sea.* 

These   operations  probably  occupied  the  last  six  months  of 
340  B.G.    They  constituted  the  most  important  success  B.c.340. 
gained  by  Athens,  and  the  most  serious  reverse  expe-  J^J^^l^j^ 
rienoed    by  Philip,    since    the   commencement  of  war  ^^f^'cher- 
between  them.    Coming  as  they  did  immediately  after  5['2J^*]i"y 
the  liberation  of  Euboea  in  the  previous  year,  they  mate-  ^er  aid— 
ruuly  improved  the  position  of  Athens  aramst  Philip,  compiinicnu 

to  lifummtlMV 

Fhokion  and  his  fleet  not  only  saved  the  citizens  of  n^ 
Byzantium  from  all  the  misery  of  a  capture  by  Macedonian 
soldiers,  but  checked  privateering,  and  protected  the  trade- 
ships  so  efficaciously,  that  corn  became  unusually  abundant  and 
ch«ip  both  at  Athens  and  throughout  Greece :  ^  and  Demosthenes, 
as  statesman  and  diplomatist,  enjoyed  the  credit  of  having  con- 
verted Euboea  into  a  friendly  and  covering  neighbour  for  Athens, 
instead  of  being  a  shelter  for  Philip's  marauding  cruisers — as  well 
as  of  bringing  round  Byzantium  from  the  Macedonian  alliance  to 
that  of  Athens,  and  thus  preventing  both  the  Hellespont  and  the 
corn-trade  from  passing  into  Philip's  hands.^  The  warmest  votes 
of  thanks,  together  with  wreaths  in  token  of  gratitude,  were 
decreed  to  Athens  by  the  public  assemblies  of  Byzantium,  Perin- 
thus,  and  the  various  towns  of  the  Chersonese  ;*  while  the  Athe- 
nian public  assembly  also  decreed  and  publicly  proclaimed  a 
similar  vote  of  thanks  and  admiration  to  Demosthenes.  The 
decree,  moved  by  Aristonikus,  was  so  unanimously  popular  at  the 
time,  that  neither  -^schines  nor  any  of  the  other  enemies  of 
Demosthenes  thought  it  safe  to  impeach  the  mover.* 

In  the  recent  military  operations,  on  so  large  a  scale,  against 
Byzantium  and  Perinthus,  Philip  had  found  himself  in  conflict 
not  merely  with  Athens,  but  also  with  Chians,  Rhodians  and 


1  Plutarch,  Phokion,  0.  14. 

s  DemuBth.  De  CoronA,  p.  255;  Plu- 
lAFch,  De  Qlor.  Athen.  p.  350. 

s  Demoflth.  De  Coroii4,  p.  305,  306, 
307  :  comp.  p.  253.  /icr^  -^avra  8^ 
To2>f  kvotrr6\ovs  ircCyrat  AircVrctXa,  KoSt 

ndarrts  ot  a^fifiaxoi,  &c. 

*  Demotth.  De  Coron&,  p.  255,  257. 
That  these  votes  of  thanks  were  passed, 
is  sathenticated  by  the  words  of  the 
oration  itself.  Documents  are  inserted 
in  the  oration,  purporting  to  be  the 
decree  of  the  Byzantines  and  Perin- 
thians,    and  that  of  the  Chersonesite 


cities.  I  do  not  venture  to  cite  these 
as  genuine,  considering  how  many  of 
the  other  documents  annexed  to  this 
oi-ation  are  decidedly  spurious. 

^  Deuiosth.  p.  253.  Aristonikus  is 
again  mentioned,  p.  302.  A  document 
appears,  p.  253,  purporting  to  'be  the 
vote  of  the  Athenians  to  thank  and 
crown  Demostheui^,  proposed  bv  Ari- 
stonikus. The  name  of  the  Athenian 
archon  is  w^rong,  as  in  all  the  other 
documents  embodied  in  this  oration, 
where  the  name  of  an  Athenitm  archou 
appeal's. 
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others ;  an  unusually  large  muster  of  confederate  Greeks.  To 
ii.a339.  break  up  this  confederacy,  he  found  it  convenient  to 
P»»»«pjj^*-  propose  peace,  and  to  abandon  his  designs  against 
Byiantium,  Byzautium  and  Perinthus — the  point  on  which  the  alarm 
poaoe  with  of  the  coufcderatcs  chiefly  turned.  By  withdrawing  his 
tine*,  chuns  forccs  from  the  Propontis,  he  was  enabled  to  conclude 
l^dattodu  peace  with  the  Byzantines  and  most  of  the  maritime 
thtanl'iie  Grccks  who  had  joined  in  relieving  them.  The  com- 
b/thr-nt  bination  against  him  was  thus  dissolved,  though  with 
wflundJd,on  Athens^  and  her  more  intimate  allies  his  naval  war  still 
his  return,  coutinucd.  While  he  multiplied  cruisers  and  privateers 
to  make  up  by  prizes  his  heavy  outlay  during  the  late  sieges,  he 
undertook  with  his  land-force  an  enterprise,  during  the  spring  of 
339  B.C.,  against  the  Scythian  king  Atheas ;  whose  country,  between 
Mount  Haemus  and  the  Danube,  he  invaded  with  success,  bringing 
away  as  spoil  a  multitude  of  youthful  slaves  of  both  sexes,  as  well  as 
cattle.  On  his  return  however  across  Mount  Haemus,  he  was 
attacked  on  a  sudden  by  the  Thracian  tribe  Triballi,  and  sus- 
tained a  defeat ;  losing  all  his  accompanying  captives,  and  being 
himself  badly  wounded  through  the  thigh.^  This  expedition  and 
its  consequences  occupied  Philip  during  the  spring  and  summer  of 
339  B.O. 

Meanwhile  the  naval  war  of  Athens  against  Philip  was  more 
«.c.  340-339.  efiectively  carried  on,  and  her  marine  better  organised, 
than  ever  it  had  been  before.  This  was  chiefly  owing 
to  an  important  reform  proposed  and  carried  by  Demo- 
sthenes, immediately  on  the  declaration  of  war  against 
Philip  in  the  summer  of  340  b.c.  Enjoying  as  he  did, 
now  after  long  public  experience,  the  increased  con- 


important 

reform  ef- 
fected by 
Demostbe- 
nfet  in  the 
•dminftftra- 
tlon  of  the 
Atbeniaa 
marine. 


^  DiodoniB  (xvi.  77)  mentions  tliiB 
peace;  stating  that  Philip  raised  the 
sieges  of  Byzantium  and  Perinthus,  and 
made  peace  irphs  *A$riycdovs  koI  robs 
IEAAovs  *EXAi}yaf  robs  ivamovfiiyovs, 

Wesseling  (ad  loc.)  and  Weiske'  (De 
Hyperbola,  ii.  p.  41)  both  doubt  the 
reality  of  this  peace.  Neither  Bohnecke 
nor  Winiewski  recognises  it.  Mr.  Clin- 
ton admits  it  in  a  note  to  his  Ap- 
pendix 16.  p.  292;  though  he  does  not 
insert  it  in  his  colunm  of  events  in  the 
tables. 

I  perfectly  concur  with  these  authors 
in  dissenting  from  Diodorus,  so  fai*  as 
Athens  is  concerned.  The  supposition 
that  peace  was  concluded  between  Philip 
and  Athens  at  this  time  is  distinctly 
nogatiyed  by  the   lang^uage  of  Demo- 


sthenes (De  Coron&,  p.  275,  276);  in- 
directly also  by  .^chinds.  Both  from 
Demosthenes  and  from  Philochorus  it 
appears  sufficiently  clear,  in  my  judge- 
ment, that  the  war  between  Philip 
and  the  Athenians  went  on  without 
interruption  from  the  summer  of  340 
B.C.,  to  the  battle  of  Chseroneia  in  Au- 
gust 338. 

But  I  see  no  reason  for  disbelieving 
Diodorus,  in  so  far  as  he  states  that 
Philip  made  peace  with  the  other  Qreeks 
— Byzantines,  Perinthians,  Chians,  liho- 
dians,  &c. 

^  Justin,  ix.  2,  3.  .^schinSs  alludes 
to  this  expedition  agninst  the  Scythians 
during  the  spring  of  the  archon  Theo- 
phrastus,  or  339  B.C.  (..£schin.  cent, 
kteaiph.  p.  71). 
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fidenoe  of  bis  fellow-citizens,  and  being  named  superintendent  of 
the  navy,^  be  employed  his  influence  not  only  in  procuring  energetic 
interference  both  as  to  Euboea  and  Byzantium,  but  also  in  cor- 
recting deep-seated  abuses  which  nullified  the  efficiency  of  the 
Athenian  marine  department 

Hie  law  of  Periander  (adopted  in  357  b.c.)  had  distributed 
Ihe  burden  of  the  trierarchy  among  the  1200  richest  j^i^g^, 
citizens  on  the  taxable  property-schedule,  arranged  in  ^'*J*iJ{Jtj^ 
twenty  fractions  called  Symmories,  of  sixty  persons  each.  Jjjj|[f^"^*'^"" 
Amon^   these   men,  the  300   richest,  standing   distin-  ponionment 
gaishedy  as  leaders  of  the  byramories,  were  mvestea  with  then— undue 
the  direction  and  enforcement  of  all  that  concerned  their  ^btch  the 
collective  agency  and  duties.     The  purpose  of  this  law  nistrmtonT 
bad  been  to  transfer  the  cost  of  trierarchy — a  sum  of  i^t^. 
about  40,  50,  or  60  minae  for  each  trireme,  defraying  ■**'^**' 
more  or  less  of  the  outfit — which  had  originally  been  borne  by  a 
single  rich  man  as  his  turn  came  round,  and  afterwards  by  two 
rich  men  in  conjunction — to  a  partnership  more  or  less  numerous, 
consisting  of  five,  six,  or  even  fifteen  or  sixteen  members  of  the 
same  symmory.    The  number  of  such  partners  varied  according 
to  the  number  of  triremes  required  by  the  state  to  be  fitted  out  in 
any  one  year.     If  only  few  triremes  were  required,  sixteen  contri- 
butors might  be  allotted  to  defray  collectively  the  trierarchic  cost 
of  each ;  if  on  the  other  hand  many  triremes  were  needed,  a  less 
number  of  partners,  perhaps  no  more  than  five  or  six,  could  be 
allotted  to  each — since  the  total  number  of  citizens  whose  turn  it 
was  to  be  assessed  in  that  particular  year  was  fixed.     The  assess- 
ment upon  each  partner  was  of  course  heavier,  in  proportion  as 
the  number  of  partners  assigned  to  a  trireme  was  smaller.     Each 
member  of  the  partnership,  whether  it  consisted  of  five,  of  six,  or 
of  sixteen,  contributed  in  equal  proportion  towards  the  cost.*    The 
richer  members  of  the  partnership  thus  paid  no  greater  sum  than 


'  .^Bachinds  cont.  Ktesiph.  p.  85.  c. 
80.     iirurrdrTif  rod  yavrtKov, 

'  Demotthen.  De  CoronA,  p.  260- 
262.  ^r  ykp  ednoit  {ro7s  Tiytfi6ai  rwy 
cvfifiopiiiy)  iK  fjAy  rStv  wpordpvy  y6fitty 
vyytKKoiZiKa  Xctrovp^ctv  —  ainols  fi^y 
IMCok  Koi  ohJi^y  i^vaXiffKOvtrty^  rohs  8* 
hfKopovs  tAv  iroKtr&y  iirirplfiovfriy  .... 
4k  t\  rov  ifiov  y6fA0v  rh  yiyy6fAtyoy  Karii 
T^y  oiifieiy  tKatrroy  riBivtu*  irol  hvoiy 
d^dtmi  rpt^ipapxos  6  rrjs  fiias  iicros  Kcd 
94ic«rot  'wp^rtpoy  cwrtKiis'  ov8c  yiip 
rpifipdpxovs  in  ify6fia(oy  iavrobs,  &XA& 
^vyr^Xus. 

The  trierarchy,  and   the  trierarchic 

VOL.  VIII, 


Rymmories,  at  Athens,  are  subjects  not 
perfectly  known ;  the  best  expositions 
respecting  them  are  to  be  found  in 
Boeckh's  Public  Economy  of  Athens  (b. 
iv.  ch.  11-13),  and  in  his  other  work, 
Urkunden  iiber  das  Attische  Seewesen 
(ch.  xi.  xii.  xiii.);  besides  Parreidt,  De 
Symmoriis,  part  ii.  p.  22,  seq. 

The  fragment  of  Hyperidls  (cited  by 
Harpokration  v.  ^vfifiopia),  alluding  to 
the  trierarchic  reform  of  Demosthe* 
nds,  though  briefly  and  obscurely,  is  an 
interesting  confirmation  of  the  oration 
De  Coron&. 
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the  poorer ;  and  sometimes  even  evaded  any  payment  of  their 
own,  by  contracting  with  some  one  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the 
post,  on  condition  of  a  total  sum  not  greater  than  that  which  they 
had  themselves  collected  from  these  poorer  members. 

According  to  Demosthenes,  the  poorer  members  of  these  trier- 
individiua  archie  symmories  were  sometimes  pressed  down  almost 
^d^  to  ruin  by  the  sums  demanded  ;  so  that  they  complained 
£^iS»S2"  bitterly,  and  even  planted  themselves  in  the  characteristic 
SySS?**  attitude  of  suppliants  at  Munychia  or  elsewhere  in  the 
ioaqmuiun.  ^j^y  \^eT^  their  liabilities  to  the  state  were  not  fur- 
nished in  time,  they  became  subject  to  imprisonment  by  the 
officers  superintending  the  outfit  of  the  armament.  In  addition 
to  such  private  hardship,  there  arose  great  public  mischief  from 
the  money  not  being  at  once  forthcoming;  the  armament  being 
delayed  in  its  departure,  and  forced  to  leave  Peiraeus  either  in 
bad  condition  or  without  its  full  numbers.  Hence  arose,  in  great 
part,  the  ill-success  of  Athens  in  her  maritime  enterprises  against 
Philip,  before  the  peac«  of  346  B.c.^ 

The  same  influences,  which  had  led  originally  to  the  intro- 
oppoSition  duction  of  such  abuses,  stood  opposed  to  the  orator  in 
the  rich        his  attempted  amendment     The  body  of  Three  Hun- 

dtisras  and       iji*!  "i  111  •! 

17  Maeh\D^  drcd,  the  richest  men  m  the  state — the  leader  or  richest 

posedi^rm  individual  in  each  symmory,  with  those  who  stood  second 

Sthenft^  or  third  in  order  of  wealth — employed  every  effort  to 

whiS^bT  throw  out  the  proposition,  and  tendered  large  bribes  to 

bad  to  over-  Demosthcnes  (if  we  may  credit  his  assertion)  as  induce- 

'  There    is   a  point   in    the    earlier  '  wealth  of  one  group  would  be  nearly 


oome. 


oration  of  Demosthends  De  Symmoriis, 
illustrating  the  grievance  which  he  now 
reformed.     That   grievnnce   consisted. 


equal  to  that  of  another.  These  twelve 
persons  were  to  defray  collectively  the 
cost  of   trierarchy   for  one  ship,  two 


for  one  main  portion,  in  the  fact,  that  ships,  or  three  ships,  according  to  the 
the  richest  citizen  in  a  trierarchic  part-  number  of  ships  which  the  state  might 
nership  paid  a  sum  no  greater  (some-  <  require  (p.  183).  But  Demosthende 
times  .  even  less)  than  the  poorest,  nowhere  points  out  in  what  proportions 
Now  it  is  remarkable  that  this  unfair  they  were  to  share  the  expense  among 
apportionment  of  charge    might    have  ;  them  ;     whether    the    richest    citizens 


occurred,  and  is  noway  guarded  against, 
in  the  symmories  as  proposed  by  De- 
moflthends    himself.      His    symmories, 


among  the  twelve  were  to  pay  only  an 
equal  sum  with  the  poorest,  or  a  sum 
greater  in  proportion  to  their  wealth. 


each  comprising  sixty  persons  or  J^th  There  is  nothing  in  his  project  to  pre- 
of  the  total  active  1200,  are  directed  to  !  vent  the  richer  members  from  insisting 
divide  themselves  into  five  fractions  of  |  that  all  should  pay  equally.     This  is 

the  very  abuse  that  he  denounced  after- 
wards (in  340  B.C.),  as  actually  realized 
— and  corrected  by  a  now  law.  llie 
oration  of  Demostheuds  De  Symmoriis, 
omitting  as  it  does  all  positive  deter- 
mination as  to  proportions  of  payment, 
helps  us  to  understand  how  the  abuse 
grew  up. 


twelve  persons  each,  or  -^^th  of  the 
1200.  Each  group  of  twelve  is  to 
comprise  the  richest  alongside  of  the 
poorost  members  of  the  sixty  {iivraytb' 
w\iipovrras  'wphs  rhy  €(nrop£rtKTOP  &cl 
robs  ikiropttTdTovSt'p,  182).  so  that  each 
group  would  contain  individuals  very 
unequal  in  wealth,  though  the  aggregate 
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meats  for  dropping  it  He  was  impeached  moreover  under  the 
Graphe  Paranomon,  as  mover  of  an  unconstitutional  or  illegal 
decree.  It  required  no  small  share  of  firmness  and  public  spirit, 
eombioed  with  approved  eloquence  and  an  established  name,  to 
enaUe  Demosthenes  to  contend  against  these  mighty  enemies. 

His  new  law  caused  the  charge  of  trierarchy  to  be  levied  upon 
all  the  members  of  the  symmories,  or  upon  all  above  a  his  new 
certain  minimum  of  property,  in  proportion  to  their  rated  SbHSa^e 
property ;  but  it  seems,  if  we  rightiy  make  out,  to  have  SiS^hj' 
somewhat  heightened  the  minimum,  so  that  the  aggre-  «i**«^y- 
gate  number  of  persons  chargeable  was  diminished.*  Every  citizen 
rated  at  ten  talents  was  assessed  singly  for  the  charge  of  trier- 
archy belonging  to  one  trireme ;  if  rated  at  twenty  talents,  for  the 
trierarchy  of  two ;  at  thirty  talents,  for  the  trierarchy  of  three ;  if 
above  thirty  talents,  for  that  of  three  triremes  and  a  service  boat — 
which  was  held  to  be  the  maximum  payable  by  any  single  indi- 
vidual. Gtizens  rated  at  less  than  ten  talents,  were  grouped 
together  into  ratings  of  ten  talents  in  the  aggregate,  in  order  to 
bear  collectively  the  trierarchy  of  one  of  a  trireme ;  the  contri- 
butions furnished  by  each  person  in  the  group  being  proportional 
to  the  sum  for  which  he  stood  rated.  This  new  proposition,  while 
materially  relieving  the  poorer  citizens,  made  large  addition  to  the 
assessments  of  the  rich.  A  man  rated  at  twenty  talents,  who  had 
before  been  chargeable  for  only  the  sixteenth  part  of  the  expense 
of  one  trierarchy,  along  with  partners  much  poorer  than  himself 
but  equally  assessed — now  became  chargeable  with  the  entire 
expense  of  two  trierarchies.  All  persons  liable  were  assessed  in 
fair  proportion  to  the  sum  for  which  they  stood  rated  in  the 
schedule.  When  the  impeachment  against  Demosthenes  came  to 
be  tried  before  the  Dikastery,  he  was  acquitted  by  more  than 
four- fifths  of  the  Dikasts;  so  that  the  accuser  was  compelled  to 
pay  the  established  fine.  And  so  animated  was  the  temper  of  the 
public  at  that  moment,  in  favour  of  vigorous  measures  for  prose- 
cuting the  war  just  declared,  that  they  went  heartily  along  with 
him,  and  adopted  the  main  features  of  his  trierarchic  reform. 
The  resistance  from  the  rich,  however,  though  insufficient  to  throw 
out  the  measure,  constrained  him  to  modify  it  more  than  once, 
during  the  progress  of  the  discussion  ;*  partly  in  consequence  of 


1  .ZEEtehinte  (adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  85) 
chargM  Demosthendfl  with  "  having 
stolen  away  from  the  city  the  trierarchfl 
of  65  swifi-aailiug  yesBels."  This  im- 
pliea,   I  imagine,    that   the    new    ]aw 


diminished  the  total  number  of  persona 
chargeable  with  trierarchy. 

3  Deinarchus  adv.  Demosthen.  p.  95. 
B.  43.  Elffl  rivfs  iy  ry  iiKtumipl^  r&p 
iy    ro7s    rpuucoa-lois    ywy^ynikiwy,     W 
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the  opposition  of  i^schines,  whom  he  accuses  of  having  been 
hired  by  the  rich  for  the  purpose.^  It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted 
that  the  speeches  of  both  of  them — especially  those  of  Demosthenes, 
which  must  have  been  numerous — have  not  been  preserved. 

Thus  were  the  trierarchic  symmories  distributed  and  assessed 
Its  complete  aucw  uoou  cach  man  in  the  ratio  of  his  wealth,  and 
toproved  therefore  most  largely  upon  the  Three  Hundred  richest.^ 
the  naval  How  loug  the  law  remained  unchanged,  we  do  not  know, 
under  it  But  it  was  fouud  to  work  admirably  well ;  and  Demo- 
sthenes boasts  that  during  the  entire  war  (that  is,  from  the  renewal 
of  the  war  about  August  340  b.c.,  to  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia  in 
August  338  B.C.)  all  the  trierarchies  named  under  the  law  were 
ready  in  time  without  complaint  or  suffering ;  while  the  ships, 
well  equipped  and  exempt  from  the  previous  causes  of  delay,  were 
found  prompt  and  effective  for  all  exigences.  Not  one  was  either 
left  behind,  or  lost  at  sea,  throughout  these  two  years.' 

Probably  the  first  fruits  of  the  Demosthenic  reform  in  Athenian 
^^  33J  naval  administration,  was,  the  fleet  equipped  under  Pho- 
New  Sacred  kiou,  which  actcd  so  successfully  at  and  near  Byzantium, 
mencetl^  The  Operations  of  Athens  at  sea,  though  not  known  in 
Gneoe.         detail,  appear  to  have  been  better  conducted  and  more 


otros  (Demosthends)  ^r(9«i  rh^  wtpl 
rAy  rptiipdpxw  r6fiop,  Ob  ^pdatrt  rois 
irkiiinoy  8ti  rpla  rdKcatra  Kaifiity  fitr4' 
7pa^c  Kcd  fi9rtaKt6a(€  rhy  yS/ioy  koB* 
iicdtmffy  iKKXrialoof^  kcX  rk  fihy  ^iri6A.ci 
iy  ciX^^ct  rify  rifA^y,  rk  8*  iiiwoB6fityos 
o^K  ifi§fialov! 

Without  accepting  this  assertion  of  a 
hostile  speaker,  so  far  as  it  goes  to 
accuse  Demosthen^  of  having  accepted 
bribes — we  may  safely  accept  it  so  far 
as  it  affirms  that  he  made  several 
changes  and  modifications  in  the  law 
before  it  finally  passed ;  a  fact  not  at  all 
surprising,  considering  the  intense  op- 
position which  it  called  forth. 

Some  of  the  Dikasts, .  to  whom  the 
speech  written  by  Deinarchus  was  ad- 
dressed, had  been  included  among  the 
Three  Hundred  (that  is,  the  richest 
citisens  in  the  state)  when  Demosthe- 
n^B  proposed  his  trierarchic  reform. 
This  will  show,  among  various  other 
proofs  which  might  be  produced,  that 
the  Athenian  Dikasts  did  not  always 
belong  to  the  poorest  class  of  citisens, 
as  the  jests  of  Aristophante  would  lead 
us  to  believe. 

'  Demosthen.  De  Coron&,  p.  329. 
Boeckh  (Attisch.  Seewesen,  p.  183,  and 


Publ.  Econ.  Ath.  iv.  14)  thinks  that 
this  passage — iirdXayroy  9*  c^xcs  fpayoy 
iwpthy  irapk  rSov  i/ytfi^ywy  rSoy  avfi- 
fjMpi&y,  i^*  oTs  i\vfA^yot  r^y  rptfipapx^Khy 
yS/ioy — must  allude  to  injury  done  by 
^schinSs  to  the  law  in  later  years, 
after  it  became  a  law.  But  I  am  un- 
able to  see  the  reason  for  so  restricting 
its  meaning.  The  rich  men  would 
surely  bribe  most  highly,  and  raise 
most  opposition,  against  the  first  passiruj 
of  the  law,  as  they  were  then  most 
likely  to  be  successful  \  and  ^schinds, 
whether  bribed  or  not  bribed,  would 
most  naturally  as  well  as  most  effec- 
tively stand  out  against  the  novelty 
introduced  by  his  rival,  without  waiting 
to  see  it  actually  become  a  part  of  the 
laws  of  the  state. 

'  See  the  citation  from  Hyperidds  in 
Harpokrat.  t.  ^vfifiopta.  The  Symmo- 
ries are  mentioned  in  Inscription  xiv.  of 
6oeckh*8  Urkunden  iiber  das  Attische 
Seewesen  (p.  465),  which  Inscription 
bears  the  date  of  325  B.C.  Many  of 
these  Inscriptions  name  individual  citi- 
zens, in  different  numbers,  three,  five, 
or  six,  as  joint  trierarchs  of  the  same 
vessel. 

'  Demosth.  De  Coronft,  p.  262. 
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prosperous  in  their  general  effect  than  they  had  ever  been  since 
the  Social  War. 

But  there  arose  now  a  grave  and  melancholy  dispute  in  the 
interior  of  Greece,  which  threw  her  upon  her  defence  by  land. 
This  new  disturbing  cause  was  nothing  less  than  another  Sacred 
War,  declared  by  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly  against  the  Lokrians 
of  Amphissa.  Kindled  chiefly  by  the  Athenian  ^schines,  it  more 
than  compensated  Philip  for  his  repulse  at  Byzantium  and  his 
defeat  by  the  Triballi;  bringing,  like  the  former  Sacred  War, 
aggrandisement  to  him  alone,  and  ruin  to  Grecian  liberty. 

I  have  recounted,  in  an  earlier  portion  of  this  work,*  the  first 
Sacred  War  recoixied  in  Grecian  history  (590-580  B.C.),  Kiinuand 
about  two  centuries  before  the  birth  of  iEschines  and  n^^nSpw 
Demosthenes.     That  war  had  been  undertaken  by  the  S"i^u^ 
Amphiktyonic  Greeks  to  punish,  and  ended  by  destroy-  gic^^^l^ 
ing,  the  flourishing  sea-port  of  Kirrha,  situated  near  the  ^"^  ^*<^ 
mouth   of  the   river  Fleistus,  on  the  coast  of  the  fertile  plain 
stretching  from   the    southern  declivity   of  Delphi   to    the   sea. 
Kirrha  was  originally  the  port  of  Delphi ;   and  of  the  ancient 
Phokian  town  of  Krissa,  to  which  Delphi  was  once  an  annexed 
sanctuary.^     But  in   process  of  time   Kirrha  increased  at  the 
expense  of  both  ;    through  profits  accumulated  from   the  innu- 
merable visitors  by  sea  who  landed  there  as  the  nearest  access  to 
the   temple.      The   prosperous   Kirrhaeans,  inspiring  jealousy  at 
Delphi  and  Krissa,  were  accused  of  extortion  in  the  tolls  levied 
from  visitors,  as  well  as  of  other  guilty  or  offensive  proceedings. 
An  Amphiktyonic  war,  wherein  the  Athenian  Solon  stood  promi- 
nently forward,  being  declared  against  them,  Khirra  was  taken 
and  destroyed.     Its  fertile  plain  was  consecrated  to  the  Delphian 
god,  under  an  oath  taken  by  all  the  Amphiktyonic  members,  with 
solemn  pledges  and  formidable  imprecations  against  all  disturbers. 
The  entire  space  between  the  temple  and  the  sea  now  became,  as 
the  oracle  had  required,  sacred  property  of  the  god ;  that  is,  inca- 
pable of  being  tilled,  planted,  or  occupied  in  any  permanent  way, 
by  man,  and  devoted  only  to  spontaneous  herbage  with  pasturing 
animals. 

But  though  the  Delphians  thus  procured  the  extirpation  of  their 
troublesome  neighbours  at  Kirrha,  it  was  indispensable  that  on  or 
near  the  same  spot  there  should  exist  a  town  and  port,  for  the 


>  Chap.  XXVIII. 

'  For  the  topography  of  the  coontrv 
round  Delphi,  see  the  in»tructiye  work 


of  Ulrichs,  Reisen  und  Forschungen  in 
Qriecbenland  (Bremen,  1840),  ohapters 
i.  and  ii.  about  Kirrha  and  Kriasa. 
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Neoewlty 
of  a  port  at 
Kirrha.  for 
the  conve- 
nience of 
▼U  tors  to 
DelphL 
KIrrfaa 
growdiip 
■(pdn,and 
oomesJnto 
tiieoocapa- 
tlon  of  the 
Lokriansof 
Amphina. 


accommodatioD  of  the  guests  who  came  from  all  quarters  to  Delphi ; 
the  more  so,  as  such  persons,  not  merely  visitors,  but  also 
traders  with  goods  to  sell,  now  came  in  greater  multi- 
tudes than  ever,  from  the  increased  attractions  imparted 
out  of  the  rich  spoils  of  Kirrha  itself,  to  the  Pythian  fes- 
tiral.  How  this  want  was  at  first  supplied,  while  the 
remembrance  of  the  oath  was  yet  fresh,  we  are  not  in- 
formed. But  in  process  of  time  Eirrha  became  re- 
occupied  and  re-fortified  by  the  western  neighbours  of 
Delphi — the  Lokrians  of  Amphissa — on  whose  borders  it 
stood,  and  for  whom  probably  it  served  as  a  port  not  less  than 
for  Delphi.  These  new  occupants  received  the  guests  coming 
to  the  temple,  enriched  themselves  by  the  accompanying  profit, 
and  took  into  cultivation  a  certain  portion  of  the  plain  around 
the  town.* 

At  what  period  the  occupation  by  the  Lokrians  had  its  origin, 
we  are  unable  to  say.  So  much  however  we  make  out — not 
merely  from  Demosthenes,  but  even  from  iEschines — that  in  their 
time  it  was  an  ancient  and  established  occupation — not  a  recent 
intrusion  or  novelty.  The  town  was  fortified ;  the  space  imme- 
diately adjacent  being  tilled  and  claimed  by  the  Lokrians  as  their 
own.'  This  indeed  was  a  departure  from  the  oath,  sworn  by 
Solon  with  his  Amphiktyonic  contemporaries,  to  consecrate  Kirrha 
and  its  lands  to  the  Delphian  god.  But  if  that  oath  had  been 
literally  carried  out,  the  god  himself,  and  the  Delphians  among 
whom  he  dwelt,  would  have  been  the  principal  losers ;  because  the 
want  of  a  convenient  port  would  have  been  a  serious  discourage- 
ment, if  not  a  positive  barrier,  against  the  arrival  of  risitors,  most 
of  whom  came  by  sea.  Accordingly  the  renovation  of  the  town 
and  port  of  Kirrha,  doubtless  on  a  modest  scale,  together  with  a 
space  of  adjacent  land  for  tillage,  was  at  least  tolerated,  if  not 
encouraged.  Much  of  the  plain,  indeed,  still  remained  untilled 
and  unplanted,  as  the  property  of  Apollo ;  the  boundaries  being 
perhaps  not  accurately  drawn. 

While  the  Lokrians  had  thus  been  serviceable  to  the  Delphian 
temple  by  occupying  Kirrha,  they  had  been  still  more  valuable 
as  its  foremost  auxiliaries  and  protectors  against  the  Phokians, 


1  MiKihla^  adv.  Eteaiph.  p.  69;  oom- 
pare  Livy,  xlii.  5;  Pausanias  x.  37,  4. 
The  distanoe  from  Delphi  to  Kirrha  is 
l^ven  by  Pauaamaa  at  sixty  stadia,  or 
about  seven  English  miles,  by  Strabo  at 
eighty  stadia. 


'  .^Ischinds,  I.  0. ;  Demosth.  De  Co- 
ron&,    p.    277.     tV  X^P^  h^    ol   fi^y 

otros  9h   (JSschinds)   rrjs  Upas  x^* 
Vmto  €lyeUf  &c. 
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their  enemies  of  long  standing.^     One  of  the  first  objects  of  Phi- 
lomelus  the  Phokian,  after  defeating  the  Lokrian  armed  it«utiom 
force,  was  to  fortify  the  sacred  precinct  of  Delphi  on  its  KSSis'of 
western  side,  against  their  attacks :  ^  and  we  cannot  doubt  ulS i^^i— 
that  their  position  in  close  neighbourhood  to  Delphi  must  .^^.,4 
have  been  one  of  positive  suffering  as  well  as  of  danger,  STfomer" 
during  the  years  when  the  Phokian  leaders,  with  their  2?dSfe^" 
numerous  mercenary  bands,   remained  in  victorious  oc-  i^"^j|^ 
Gupation  of  the  temple,  and  probably  of  the   harbour  i'»»»>k»*na. 
of  Kirrha  also.     The  subsequent  turn  of  fortune — when  Philip 
crushed  the  Phokians  and  when  the  Amphiktyouic  assembly  was 
reorganised,   with  him  as  its  chief — must  have  found   the  Am- 
phissian  Lokrians  among  the  warmest   allies .  and   sympatliiserg. 
Resuming   possession   of  Kirrha,  they   may  perhaps  have   been 
emboldened,  in  such  a  moment  of  triumphant  reaction,  to  enlarge 
their  occupancy  round  the  walls  to  a  greater  extent  than  they  had 
done  before.     Moreover  they  were  animated  with  feelings  attached 
to  Thebes ;  and  were  hostile  to  Athens,  as  the  ally  and  upholder 
of  their  enemies  the  Phokians. 

Matters  were  in  this  condition  when  the  spring  meeting  of  the 
Amphiktyouic  assembly  (February  or  March  339  B.C.)  B.c.339. 
was  held  at    Delphi.     Diognetus   was  named   by   the  ^^"^,552^ 
Athenians  to  attend  it  as  Hieromnemon,  or  chief  legate  ;  {4broS^~ 
with  three  Pylagorae  or  vice-legates,  -lEschines,  Meidias,  5|J,^£^ 
and  Thrasykles.*    We  need  hardly  believe  Demosthenes,  J"*^^J^ 
when  he  states  that  the  name  of  ^schines  was  put  up  Athen*. 
without  foreknowledge  on  the  part  of  any  one  ;  and  that  though  it 
passed,  yet  not  more  than  two  or  three  hands  were  held  up  in  his 
favour.*    Soon  after  they  reached  Delphi,  Diognetus  was  seized 
with  a  fever,  so  that  the  task  of  speaking  in  the  Amphiktyonic 
assembly  was  confided  to  ^schines. 

There  stood  in  the  Delphian  temple  some  golden  or  gilt  shields 
dedicated  as  an  offering  out  of  the  spoils  taken  at  the  Langoage 
battle  of  Platsea,  a  century  a.nd  a  half  before — with  an  ^i5Ui;JJ°' 
inscription  to  this  effect — "  Dedicated  by  the  Athenians,  J^JI^,he 
out  of  the  spoils  of  Persians  and  Thebans  engaged  in  ^SSSJlinit 
joint  battle  against  the  Greeks."     It  appears  that  these  ^i^'SiHem' 
shields  had   recently  been  set  up  afresh  (having  been  *^g'//^^^^^ 
perhaps  stript  of  their  gilding  by  the  Phokian  plunderers)  J^^" 
in  a  new  cell  or  chapel,  without  the  full  customary  forms  tempie. 

>  Diodor.  xri.  24;  Thucyd.  iii.  101.      I      >  i£«chinds  tAr,  Ktesiph.  p.  69. 
^  Diodor.  xri.  25.  |      *  Demosthen.  Do  CoronA,  p.  277* 
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of  prayer  or  solemnities;^  which  perhaps  might  be  supposed 
unnecessary,  as  the  offering  was  not  now  dedicated  for  the  first 
time.  The  inscription,  little  noticed  and  perhaps  obscured  by 
the  lapse  of  time  on  the  original  shields,  would  now  stand  forth 
brightly  and  conspicuously  on  the  new  gilding  ;  reyiying  historical 
recollections  highly  offensiye  to  the  Thebans,^  and  to  the  Amphis- 
sian  Lokrians  as  friends  of  Thebes.  These  latter  not  only  re- 
monstrated against  it  in  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly,  but  were 
eyen  preparing  (if  we  are  to  belieye  .^Eschines)  to  accuse  Athens 
of  impiety ;  and  to  inyoke  against  her  a  fine  of  fifty  talents,  for 
omission  of  the  religious  solemnities.'  But  this  is  denied  by  De- 
mosthenes;^ who  states  that  the  Lokrians  could  not  bring  any 
such  accusation  against  Athens  without  sending  a  formal  summons 
— which  they  neyer  had  sent  Demosthenes  would  be  doubtless 
right  as  to  the  regular  form,  probably  also  as  to  the  actual  fact ; 
though  ^schines  accuses  him  of  haying  received  bribes^  to  de- 
fend the  iniquities  of  the  Lokrians.  Whether  the  Lokrians  went 
JBO  far  as  to  inyoke  a  penalty,  or  not — at  any  rate  they  spoke 
in  terms  of  complaint  against  the  proceeding.  Such  complaint 
was  not  without  real  foundation ;  since  it  was  better  for  the 
common  safety  of  Hellenic  liberty  against  the  Macedonian  ag- 
gressor, that  die  treason  of  Thebes  at  the  battle  of  Plataea  should 
stand  as  matter  of  past  antiquity,  rather  than  be  republished  in 
a  new  edition.  But  this  was  not  the  ground  taken  by  the 
complainants,  nor  could  they  directly  impeach  the  right  of  Athens 
to  burnish  up  her  old  donatiyes.  Accordingly  they  assailed  the 
act  on  the  allegation  of  impiety,  as  not  haying  been  preceded 
by  the  proper  religious  solemnities;  whereby  they  obtained  the 
opportunity  of  inyeighing  against  Athens,  as  ally  of  the  Phokians 
in  their  recent  sacrilege,  and  enemy  of  Thebes  the  stedfast  cham- 
pion of  the  god. 

''The  Amphiktyons  being  assembled  (I  here  giye  the  main 


*  This  mtut  hare  been  an  &iroKa- 
rdnmuris  r&r  daraBtifAdr^p  (compare  Plu- 
tarch, Demetrius,  o.  13),  requiring  to 
be  preceded  by  solemn  ceremonies, 
sometimes  speciaUy  directed  by  the 
oracle. 

•  ^  How  painfully  the  Thebans  of  the 
Demosthenic  age  felt  the  reooUection 
of  the  alliance  of  their  ancestors  with 
the  Persians  at  Platsa^  we  may  read 
in  Demosthends,  De  Symmoriis,  p.  187. 

It  appears  that  the  Thebans  also  had 
erected  a  new  ohapel  at  Delphi  (after 


346>B.o.)  oat  of  the  spoils  acquired  from 
the  conquered  Phokians — 6  ivh  ^«ircW 
pahs,  tp  lipiaayro  ^fiatot  (Diodor.  xvii. 
lOJ. 

*  iEschinds  adv.  Ktesiph,  p.  70.  The 
words  of  his  speech  do  not  however 
give  either  a  fall  or  a  clear  account  of 
the  transaction;  which  I  have  endea- 
voured, as  weU  as  I  can,  to  supply  in 
the  text. 

*  Demosthen.  De  Coroni,  p.  277. 
'  JEachm^  adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  69. 
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recital,  though   not  the  exact  words,  of  iEschines),  a  friendly 
person  came  to  acquaint  us  that  the  Amphissians  were  smechof 
bringing  on  their  accusation  against  Athens.     My  sick  in^** 
colleagues  requested  me  immediately  to  enter  the  assembly  tSF^^' 
and  undertake  her  defence.     I  made  haste  to  comply,  •«™wy. 
and  was  just  beginning  to  speak,  when  an  Amphissian — of  extreme 
rudeness  and  brutality — perhaps  even  under  the  influence  of  some 
misguiding  divine  impulse — interrupted  me,  and  exclaimed — '  Do 
not  hear  him,  men  of  Hellas !    Do  not  permit  the  name  of  the 
Athenian  people  to  be  pronounced  among  you  at  this  holy  season  I 
Turn  them  out  of  the  sacred  ground,  like  men  under  a  curse.' 
With  that  he  denounced  us  for  our  alliance  with  the  Phokians, 
and   poured  out  many  other  outrageous  invectives  against  the 
dty. 

'*  To  me  (continues  iEschines)  all  this  was  intolerable  to  hear : 
I  cannot  even  now  think  on  it  with  calmness — and  at  the  moment, 
I  was  provoked  to  anger  such  as  I  had  never  felt  in  my  life  before. 
The  thought  crossed  me  that  I  would  retort  upon  the  Amphissiana 
for  their  impious  invasion  of  the  Eirrhaean  land.  That  plain,  lying 
immediately  below  the  sacred  precinct  in  which  we  were  assembled, 
was  visible  throughout  '  You  see,  Ampliiktyons  (said  I),  that 
plain  cultivated  by  the  Amphissians,  with  buildings  erected  in  it 
for  farming  and  pottery  !  You  have  before  your  eyes  the  harbour, 
consecrated  by  the  oath  of  your  forefathers,  now  occupied  and 
fortified.  You  know  of  yourselves,  without  needing  witnesses^to  tell 
you,  that  these  Amphissians  have  levied  tolls  and  are  taking  profit 
out  of  the  sacred  harbour  I '  I  then  caused  to  be  read  publicly  the 
ancient  oracle,  the  oath,  and  the  imprecations  (pronounced  after 
the  first  Sacred  War,  wherein  Kirrha  was  destroyed).  Then  con- 
tinuing, I  said — '  Here  am  I,  ready  to  defend  the  god  and  the 
sacred  property,  according  to  the  oath  of  our  forefathers,  with 
hand,  foot,  voice,  and  all  the  powers  that  I  possess.  I  stand  pre- 
pared to  clear  my  own  city  of  her  obligations  to  the  gods :  do  you 
take  counsel  forthwith  for  yourselves.  You  are  here  about  to 
offer  sacrifice  and  pray  to  the  gods  for  good  things,  publicly  and 
individually.  Look  well  then — where  will  you  find  voice,  or  soul, 
or  eyes,  oi  courage,  to  pronounce  such  supplications  if  you  permit 
these  accursed  Amphissians  to  remain  unpunished,  when  they  have 
come  under  the  imprecations  of  the  recorded  oath  ?  Recollect 
that  the  oath  distinctly  proclaims  the  sufierings  awaiting  all  im- 
pious transgressors,  and  even  menaces  those  who  tolerate  their 
proceedings,  by  declaring, — ^They  who  do  not  stand  forwjEtrd  to 
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yindicate  Apollo,  Artemis,  Latona,  and  Athene  Pronaea,  may  not 
sacrifice  undefiled  or  with  favourable  acceptance.'  " 

Such  is  the  graphic  and  impressive  description,*  given  by 
Ftation  and  -^schiucs  himsolf  some  years  afterwards  to  the  Athenian 
dtST^^Jis  assembly,  of  his  own  address  to  the  Amphiktyonic  meet- 
^****'  ing  in  spring  339  B.C. ;  on  the  lofty  site  of  the  Delphian 
Pylsea,  with  Kirrha  and  its  plain  spread  out  before  his  eyes,  and 
with  the  ancient  oath  and  all  its  fearful  imprecations  recorded  on 
the  brass  plate  hard  by,  readable  by  every  one.  His  speech, 
received  with  loud  shouts,  roused  violent  passion  in  the  bosoms  of 
the  Amphiktyons,  as  well  as  of  the  hearers  assembled  round.  The 
audience  at  Delphi  was  not  like  that  of  Athens.  Athenian  citizens 
were  accustomed  to  excellent  oratory,  and  to  the  task  of  balancing 
opposite  arguments :  though  susceptible  of  high-wrought  intel- 
lectual excitem^ent — admiration  or  repugnance  as  the  case  might  be 
— they  discharged  it  all  in  the  final  vote,  and  then  went  home  to 
their  private  affairs.  But  to  the  comparatively  rude  men  at  Delphi, 
the  speech  of  a  first-rate  Athenian  orator  was  a  rarity.  When 
jSschines,  with  great  rhetorical  force,  unexpectedly  revived  in  their 
imaginations  the  ancient  and  terrific  history  of  the  curse  of  Kirrha  ^ 
— assisted  by  all  the  force  of  visible  and  local  association — they  were 
worked  up  to  madness ;  while  in  such  minds  as  theirs,  the  emotion 
raised  would  not  pass  off  by  simple  voting,  but  required  to  be  dis- 
charged by  instant  action. 

How  intense  and  ungovernable  that  emotion  became,  is  shown 
Vtetentre-  by  the  moustrous  proceedings  which  followed.  The 
adopted  bj  original  charge  of  impiety  brought  against  Athens,  set 
pbiktyona.  forth  by  the  Amphissian  speaker  coarsely  and  ineffect- 
ively, and  indeed  noway  lending  itself  to  rhetorical  exaggeration — 
was  now  altogether  forgotten  in  the  more  heinous  impiety  of  which 
j£schine8  had  accused  the  Amphissians  themselves.  About  the 
necessity  of  punishing  them,  there  was  but  one  language.  The 
Amphissian  speakers  appear  to  have  fied — since  even  their  persons 
would  hardly  have  been  safe  amidst  such  an  excitement  And  if 
the  day  had  not  been  already  far  advanced,  the  multitude  would 
have  rushed  at  once  down  from  the  scene  of  debate  to  Kirrha.^ 


1  JSBchiods  adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  70. 

*  Demoeth.  De  Coron&y  p.  277.  &s 
dh  rh  Ti}»  ir^XcMf  i^lwfia  XnjBt^r  (iEflchi- 
nte)  iupUtro  ctf  robs  *Afi^iKriovas, 
wdirra  t6xk'  &^ch  ical  iropiSc^r  iiripatvw 
i^  ofs  i/uff$A$iif  Kol  X^vs  tturpoo'iA' 
90VS  KflU  /i^Bqvs,  Mck  j^  Ki/^cda  x^P^ 


KaOi€p<&0ijf  ovyBtU  iced dic^eXO^K,  kvBp^- 
Tovs  &irr(povT  \6yt0y  Ktd  rh  /icX- 
Xoy  ob  Tpoopwfjidfovs,  rohs  'Afipucr^^as, 

'  .Sachin.  adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  70.  Kpavyii 
roXXJ^  Ktd  $6pvfios  iir  rmv  'Afipuc- 
rv6ywyt  'caI  KAyos   ^r  oMn  xtpl   rit¥ 
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On  account  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  a  resolution  was  passed, 
which  the  herald  formally  proclaimed, — ^That  on  the  morrow  at 
daybreak,  the  whole  Delphian  population,  of  sixteen  years  and 
upwards,  freemen  as  well  as  slaves,  should  muster  at  the  sacrificing 
place,  provided  with  spades  and  pickaxes ;  That  the  assembly  of 
Amphiktyonic  legates  would  there  meet  them,  to  act  in  defence  of 
the  god  and  the  sacred  property ;  That  if  there  were  any  city 
whose  deputies  did  not  appear,  it  should  be  excluded  from  the 
temple,  and  proclaimed  unholy  and  accursed/ 

At  daybreak,  accordingly,  the  muster  took  place.     Tlie  Delphian 
multitude  came  with  their  implements  for  demolition  : —  The  Am- 
the  Amphiktyons  with  ^schines   placed  themselves  at  wiunbe^ 
the  head : — ^and  all  marched  down  to  the  port  of  Kirrha.  mufutud* 
Those  there  resident — probably  astounded  and  terrified  S^dSt^^^ 
at  so  furious  an  inroad  from  an  entire  population,  with  teta^nce 
whom,  a  few  hours  before,  they  had  been  on  fnendly  J£janrto 


reKue  their 


terms — abandoned  the  place  without  resistance,  and  ran  ]^^^* 
to  acquaint  their  fellow-citizens  at  Amphissa.  The  ^^e**Am- 
Amphiktyons  with  their  followers  then  entered  Kirrha,  i*"^*y«»- 
demolished  all  the  harbour-conveniences,  and  even  set  fire  to 
the  houses  in  the  town.  This  ^schines  himself  tells  us ;  and 
we  may  be  very  sure  (though  he  does  not  tell  us)  that  the  mul- 
titude thus  set  on  were  not  contented  with  simply  demolishing,  but 
plundered  and  carried  away  whatever  tliey  could  lay  hands  on. 
Presently,  however,  the  Amphissians,  whose  town  was  on  the  high 
ground  about  seven  or  eight  miles  west  of  Delphi,  apprised  of  the 
destruction  of  their  property  and  seeing  their  houses  in  flames, 
arrived  in  haste  to  the  rescue,  with*  their  full-armed  force.  The 
Amphiktyons  and  the  Delphian  multitude  were  obliged  in  their 
turn  to  evacuate  Kirrha,  and  hurry  back  to  Delphi  at  their  best 
speed.  They  were  in  the  greatest  personal  danger.  According 
to  Demosthenes,  some  were  actually  seized;  but  they  must  have 
been  set  at  liberty  almost  immediately.^    None  were  put  to  death  • 


wif^    rrjs    ifi4pms    oiknis,   irpo^XOitv  6 

1  JSgchinte  adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  71. 

^  Demosthen.  De  Coroni,  p.  277. 
According  to  the  second  decree  of  the 
Amphiktyona  cited  in  this  oration  (p. 
278),  some  of  the  Amphiktyons  were 
wounded.  But  I  concur  with  Droysen, 
Franke  and  others,  in  disputing  the 
genuineness  of  these  decrees;  and  the 


assertion,  that  some  of  the  Amphiktyons 
were  wounded,  is  one  among  the  grounds 
for  dlBputing  it ;  for  if  such  had  heen 
the  fact,  iEischinds  could  hardly  have 
failed  to  mention  it;  since  it  would 
have  suited  exactly  the  drift  and  pur- 
pose of  his  speech. 

JSschinds  is  by  far  the  best  witness 
for  the  proceedings  at  this  spring- 
meeting  of  the  Amphiktyons.  He  was 
not  only  present,  but  the  leading  per- 
son concerned;  if  he  makes  a  wrong 
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• 
an  escape  which  they  probably  owed  to  the  respect  borne  by  the 

Amphissians,  even  under  such  exasperating  circumstances,  to  the 

Amphiktyonic  function. 

On  the  morning  after  this  narrow  escape,  the  president,  a  Thes- 
Fartherreso-  salian  of  Pharsalus  named  Kottyphus,  convoked  a  full 
£f tbi*5S°  Amphiktyonic  Ekklesia ;  that  is,  not  merely  the  Amphi- 
tohHidT  ktyons  proper,  or  the  legates  and  co-legates  deputed 
daTmeSinft  ^^  ^  vaHous  citics — but  also,  aloug  with  them,  the 
nwHOTTM  promiscuous  multitude  present  for  purpose  of  sacrifice 
flS*^?h?'£  *"^  consultation  of  the  oracle.  Loud  and  indignant 
krians.  were  tlic  denunciations  pronounced  in  this  meeting  against 

the  Amphissians ;  while  Athens  was  eulogised  as  having  taken  the 
lead  in  vindicating  the  rights  of  Apollo.  It  was  finally  resolved 
that  the  Amphissians  should  be  punished  as  sinners  against  the 
god  and  the  sacred  domain,  as  well  as  against  the  Amphi- 
ktyons  personally ;  that  the  legates  should  now  go  home,  to  con- 
sult each  his  respective  city;  and  that  as  soon  as  some  positive 
resolution  for  executory  measures  could  be  obtained,  each  should 
come  to  a  special  meeting,  appointed  at  Thermopylae  for  a  future 
day —  seemingly  not  far  distant,  and  certainly  prior  to  the  regular 
season  of  autumnal  convocation. 

Thus  was  the  spark  applied,  and  the  fiame  kindled,  of  a  second 
E.0. 339.  Amphiktyonic  w&r,  between  six  and  seven  years  after  the 
Unjust  vte-     conclusion  of  the  former  in  346  B.C.     What  has  been 

leooe  of  uM 

Ampiai-  just  rccouutcd  comcs  to  us  from  ^schines,  himself  the 
public  iDis-  witness  as  well  as  the  incendiary.  We  here  judge  him, 
.fi^diines.  not  from  accusations  preferred  by  his  rival  Demosthenes, 
but  from  his  own  depositions ;  and  from  facts  which  he  details  not 
simply  without  regret,  but  with  a  strong  feeling  of  pride.  It  is 
impossible  to  read  them  without  becoming  sensible  of  the  profound 
misfortune  which  had  come  over  the  Grecian  world ;  since  the 
unanimity  or  dissidence  of  its  component  portions  were  now  de- 
termined, not  by  political  congresses  at  Athens  or  Sparta,  but  by 

the  Delphians,  freemen  and  alayes  above 
1 6  years  of  age,  with  apades  and  mat- 
tocks— the  exclusion  from  the  temple, 
and  the  cursing,  of  any  city  which  did 
not  appear  to  take  part. 

The  compiler  of  those  decrees  appears 
to  have  had  only  Demosthenes  oefore 
him,  and  to  have  known  nothing  of 
JEachm^.  Of  the  violent  proceedings 
of  the  Amphiktyons,  both  provoked  and 
described  by  .SSschinds,  Demosthente 
says  nothing. 


statement,  it  must  be  by  design.  But 
if  the  facts  as  stated  by  iGschinds  are 
at   all    near  the  truth,  it    is    hardly 

g)ssible  that  the  two  decrees  cited  in 
emosthente  can  have  been  the  real 
decrees  passed  by  the  Amphiktyons. 
The  substance  of  what  was  resolved,  as 
given  by  .£schinds,  pp.  70,  71,  is  mate- 
rially different  from  the  first  decree 
quoted  in  the  oration  of  Demosthends, 
p.  278.  There  is  no  mention,  in  the 
latter,  of  those  vivid  and  prominent 
circumstances— the  summoning  of  all 
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debates  in  the  religious  convocation  at  Delphi  and  TliennopylaB. 
Here  we  have  the  political  sentiment  of  the  Amphissian  Lokrians 
— ^their  sympathy  for  Thebes,  and  dislike  to  Athens — dictating 
complaint  and  invective  against  the  Athenians  on  the  allegation  of 
impiety.  Against  every  one,  it  was  commonly  easy  to  find  matter 
for  such  an  allegation,  if  parties  were  on  the  look-out  for  it ;  while 
defence  was  diflScult,  and  the  fuel  for  kindling  religious  antipathy 
all  at  the  command  of  the  accuser.  Accordingly  ^schines  troubles 
himself  little  with  the  defence,  but  plants  himself  at  once  on  the 
vantage-ground  of  the  accuser,  and  retorts  the  like  charge  of  im- 
piety against  the  Amphissians,  on  totally  difierent  allegations.  By 
superior  oratory,  as  well  as  by  the  appeal  to  an  ancient  historical 
fact  of  a  character  peculiarly  terror-striking,  he  exasperates  the 
Amphiktyons  to  a  pitch  of  religious  ardour,  in  vindication  of  the  god, 
such  as  to  make  them  disdain  alike  the  suggestions  either  of  social 
justice  or  of  political  prudence.  Demosthenes — giving  credit  to 
the  Amphiktyons  for  something  like  the  equity  of  procedure, 
familiar  to  Athenian  ideas  and  practice — afiirmed  that  no  charge 
against  Athens  could  have  been  made  before  them  by  the  Lokrians, 
because  no  charge  would  be  entertained  without  previous  notice 
given  to  Athens.  But  iEschines,  when  accusing  the  Lokrians, — 
on  a  matter  of  which  he  had  given  no  notice,  and  which  it  first 
crossed  his  mind  to  mention  at  the  moment  when  he  made  his 
speech^ — found  these  Amphiktyons  so  inflammable  in  their  re- 
ligious antipathies,  that  they  forthwith  call  out  and  head  the 
Delphian  mob  armed  with  pickaxes  for  demolition.  To  evoke, 
from  a  far-gone  and  half-forgotten  past,  the  memory  of  that  fierce 
religious  feud,  for  the  purpose  of  extruding  established  proprietors, 
friends  and  defenders  of  the  temple,  from  an  occupancy  wherein 
they  rendered  essential  service  to  the  numerous  visitors  of  Delphi 
— to  execute  this  purpose  with  brutal  violence,  creating  the  maxi- 
mum of  exasperation  in  the  suflerers,  endangering  the  lives  of  the 
Amphiktyonic  legates,  and  raising  another  Sacred  War  pregnant 
with  calamitous  results — this  was  an  amount  of  mischief  such  as 
the  bitterest  enemy  of  Greece  could  hardly  have  surjiassed.  The 
prior  imputations  of  irreligion,  thrown  out  by  the  Lokrian  orator 
against  Athens,  may  have  been  futile  and  malicious ;  but  the  retort 
of  i£schines  was  far  worse,  extending  as  well  as  embittering  the 
poison  of  pious  discord,  and  plunging  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly 


1  JEaelnn^    adv.    Ktesiph.    p.    70. 
4'r^\$€     8*     odp     fjLoi     iwl     T^y 


ty4mv  ircpl  r^v  yi^p  t^k  Upiuf  iurtfitiaSf 
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in  a  contest  from  which  there  was  no  exit  except  by  the  sword  of 
PhiUp. 
Some  comments  on  this  proceeding  appeared  requisite,  partly 
because  it  is  the  only  distinct  matter  known  to  us,  from 
an  actual  witness,  respecting  the  Amphiktyonic  council  — 
partly  from  its  ruinous  consequences,  which  will  presently 
appear.  At  first,  indeed,  these  consequences  did  not 
manifest  themselves ;  and  when  i^lschines  returned  to 
Athens,  he  told  his  story  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  people.  We 
may  presume  that  he  reported  the  proceedings  at  the  time  in  the 
same  manner  as  he  stated  them  afterwards,  in  the  oration  now 
preserved.  The  Athenians,  indignant  at  the  accusation  brought 
by  the  Lokrians  against  Athens,  were  disposed  to  take  part  in  that 
movement  of  pious  enthusiasm  which  iEschines  had  kindled  on  the 
subject  of  Kirrha,  pursuant  to  the  ancient  oath  sworn  by  their 
forefathers.^  So  forcibly  was  the  religious  point  of  view  of  this 
question  thrust  upon  the  public  mind,  that  the  opposition  of  Demo- 
sthenes was  hardly  listened  to.  He  laid  open  at  once  the  conse- 
quences of  what  had  happened,  saying — '' i^lschines,  you  are 
brining  war  into  Attica — an  Amphiktyonic  war."  But  his  pre- 
dictions were  cried  down  as  illusions  or  mere  manifestations  of 
party  feeling  against  a  rival.*  iEschines  denounced  him  openly  as 
the  hired  agent  of  the  impious  Lokrians ;'  a  charge  sufficiently 
refuted  by  the  conduct  of  these  Lokrians  themselves,  who  are 
described  by  iEschines  as  gratuitously  insulting  Athens. 

But  though  the  general  feeling  at  Athens,  immediately  after  the 
Q^^^^J^^  ^  return  of  iEschines,  was  favourable  to  his  proceedings  at 
J^"K^  Delphi,  it  did  not  long  continue  so.  Nor  is  the  change 
Athenians  difficult  to  Understand.  The  first  mention  of  the  old 
take  no  pari  oath,  and  the  original  devastation  of  KiiTha,  sanctioned 
phikty<mic  by  the  name  and  authority  of  Solon,  would  naturally  turn 
asaiDst  Am-  the  Athenian  mind  into  a  strong  feeling  of  pious  senti- 
^^^  ment  against  the  tenants  of  that  accursed  spot.  But 
farther  information  would  tend  to  prove  that  the  Lokrians  were 
more  »nned  against  than  sinning ;  that  the  occupation  of  Kirrha 
as  a  harbour  was  a  convenience  to  all  Greeks,  and  most  of  all  to 
the  temple  itself;  lastly,  that  the  imputations  said  to  have  been 


>  iBschinds  ady.  Ktesiph.  p.  71.  jral 
T&s  wpJ^tis  iffuof  airo9c|a/i^KOv  rod  9^fJMVf 
§cai  rijt  w6\€»s  wdinis  Tpocupov/idtn/is 
eicrc^ciy,  &o.  OIk  i^  (Demosthente) 
/MfUfiiffBat  r&v  tpKttp^   o(f    ol  wp^ovoi 


AfAOtrop,  ohih  T^s  iipas  obih  rrjs  rod  Otov 
fioun-tlas. 

'  Demosth.  De  Coron&,  p.  275. 

8  ^schinds  adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  69-71. 
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cast  by  the  Lokrians  upon  Athens  had  either  never  been  made  at 
all  (so  we  find  Demosthenes  affirming),  or  were  nothing  worse  than 
an  unauthorised  burst  of  ill-temper  from  some  rude  individual. 
Though  .^schines  had  obtained  at  first  a  vote  of  approbation  for 
his  proceedings,  yet  when  his  proposition  came  to  be  made — that 
Athens  should  take  part  in  the  special  Amphiktyonic  meeting  con- 
vened for  punishing  the  Araphissians — ^the  opposition  of  Demo- 
sthenes was  found  more  effective.  Both  the  Senate  and  the  public 
assembly  passed  a  resolution  peremptorily  forbidding  all  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  Athens  at  that  special  meeting.  ''  The 
Hieromnemon  and  the  Pylagorse  of  Athens  (so  the  decree  pre- 
scribed) shall  take  no  part,  either  in  word  or  deed  or  resolution, 
with  the  persons  assembled  at  that  special  meeting.  They  shall 
visit  Delphi  and  Thermopylae  at  the  regular  times  fixed  by  our 
forefathers."  This  important  decree  marks  the  change  of  opinion 
at  Athens.  ^Eschines  indeed  tells  us  that  it  was  only  procured 
by  crafty  manoeuvre  on  the  part  of  Demosthenes,  being  hurried 
through  in  a  thin  assembly,  at  the  close  of  business,  when  most 
citizens  (and  iEschines  among  them)  had  gone  away.  But  there 
is  nothing  to  confirm  such  insinuations ;  moreover  .^Eschines,  if  he 
had  still  retained  the  public  sentiment  in  his  favour,  could  easily 
have  baffled  the  tricks  of  his  rival.^ 

The  special  meeting  of  Amphiktyons  i^  Thermopylae  accordingly 
took  place,  at  some  time  between  the  two  regular  periods  gp^^^,^ 
of  spring  and  autumn.      No  legates   attended    from  3|f][2,*2f. 
Athens,  nor  any  from  Thebes — ^a  fact  made  known  to  Th2m<J* 
us  by  iEschines,  and  remarkable  as  evincing  an  inci-  ^{J^^*^ 
pient  tendency  towards  concurrence,  such  as  had  never  yjjfj;^ 
existed  before,  between  these  two  important  cities.    The  g^^* 
remaining  legates  met,  determined  to  levy  a  joint  force  pgntaMpg 
for  the  purpose    of  punishing  the   Amphissians,   and  Kot^m 
chose  the  president  Kottyphus  general.     According  to 
iEschines,  this  force  was  brought  together,  marched  against  the 
Lokrians,  and  reduced  them  to  submission,  but  granted  to  them 
indulgent  terms ;  requiring  from  them  a  fine  to  the  Delphian  god, 
payable  at   stated   intervals — sentencing    some   of  the   Lokrian 
leaders  to  banishment  as  having  instigated  the  encroachment  on 
the  sacred  domain — and  recalling  others  who  had  opposed  it.    But 
the  Lokrians  (he  says),  after  the  force  had  retired,  broke  faith, 
paid  nothing,  and  brought  back  all  the  guilty  leaders.     Demo- 

'  Muihui^  adv.  Kteeiph.  p.  71. 
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sthenes,  on  the  contrary,  states  that  Kottyphus  summoned  con- 
tingents from  the  various  Amphiktyonic  states;  but  some  never 
came  at  all,  while  those  who  did  come  were  lukewarm  and  ineffi- 
cient ;  so  that  the  purpose  altogether  miscarried.^  The  account  of 
Demosthenes  is  the  more  probable  of  the  two ;  for  we  know  from 
iEschines  himself  that  neither  Athens  nor  Thebes  took  part  in  the 
proceeding,  while  Sparta  had  been  excluded  from  the  Amphi- 
ktyonic council  in  346  B.C.  There  remained  therefore  only  the 
secondary  and  smaller  states.  Of  these,  the  Peloponnesians,  even 
if  inclined,  could  not  easily  come,  since  they  could  neither  march 
by  land  through  Boeotia,  nor  come  with  ease  by  sea  while  the  Am- 
phissians  were  masters  of  the  port  of  Kirrha  ;  and  the  Thessalians 
and  their  neighbours  were  not  likely  to  take  so  intense  an  interest 
in  the  enterprise  as  to  carry  it  through  without  the  rest  More- 
over, the  party  who  were  only  waiting  for  a  pretext  to  invite  the 
interference  of  Philip,  would  rather  prefer  to  do  nothing,  in  order 
to  show  how  impossible  it  was  to  act  without  him.  Hence  we  may 
fairly  assume  that  what  iEschines  represents  as  indulgent  terms 
granted  to  the  Lokrians  and  afterwards  violated  by  them,  was  at 
best  nothing  more  than  a  temporary  accommodation,  concluded 
because  Kottyphus  could  not  do  anything — probably  did  not  wish 
to  do  anything — without  the  intervention  of  Philip. 

The  next  Pylaea,  or  the  autumnal  meeting  of  the  Amphiktyons 
■.c.  839.  **  Thermopylae,  now  arrived  ;  yet  the  Lokrians  were  still 
(September),  uusubducd.  Kottyphus  and  his  party  now  made  the 
phik^?nt  formal  proposition  to  invoke  the  aid  of  Philip.  '*  If  you 
toterv^enifon  do  uot  conscut  (they  told  the  Amphiktyons*),  you  must 
of  Philip.  come  forward  personally  in  force,  subscribe  ample  funds, 
and  fine  all  defaulters.  Choose  which  you  prefer."  The  deter- 
mination of  the  Amphiktyons  was  taken  to  invoke  the  interference 
of  Philip ;  appointing  him  commander  of  the  combined  force,  and 
champion  of  the  god,  in  the  new  Sacred  War,  as  he  had  been  in 
the  former. 

At  the  autumnal  meeting,'  where  this  fatal  measure  of  calling 

1  Demosthen.    De    CofodA,    p.    277;  Athens) ;  next,  there  was  held  a  special 

.fischinds  adT.  Ktesiph.  p.  72.  or  extraordinary  meeting  of  the  Amphi- 

s  Demosth.  De  Coron&,  p.  277,  278.  ktyons,    and  a   warlike   manifestation 

>  The  chronology  of  events  hera  re-  against  the  Lokrians;  after  which  came 

counted  has  been  differently  conceived  the  regular  autumnal  meeting  at  Ther- 


hv  different  authors.    According  to  my 


mopylae  (b.c.'3;^9— Septembeiv-the  year 


view,  the  first  motion  raised  by  JEb-  '  of  the  archon  Lysimachidds  at  Athens), 
ehinds  aeainst  the  Amphissian  Lokrians,  |  where  the  vote  was  passed  to  call  in 
occurred  in  the  spring  meeting  of  the  |  the  military  interference  of  Philip. 
Amphiktyons  at  Delphi  in  339  b  c.  (the        This    chronology    does    not    indeed 
year  of  the    archon  Theophrastus  at    agree  with  the  two  so-called  decrees  of 
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in  Philip  was  adopted,  legates  from  Athens  were  doubtless  present 
(i^B^hines  among  them),  according  to  usual  custom  ;  for  Motive 
the  decree  of  Demosthenes  had  enacted  that  the  usual  JllJJJthi^ 
custom  should  be  followed,  though  it  had  forbidden  the  JJJS^^of 
presence  of  legates  at  the  special  or  extraordinary  meet-  ^^Sl^^ 
ing.     JEschines^  was   not  backward  in  advocating  the  ^^J^^^ 
application   to  Philip;  nor   indeed  could  he  take  any  ^^^v- 
other  course,  consistently  with  what  he  had   done  at  the   pre- 
ceding spring  meeting.     He  himself  only  laments  that  Athens  suf- 
fered herself  to  be  deterred,  by  the  corrupt  suggestions  of  Demo- 
sthenes, from  heading  the  crusade  against  Amphissa,  when  the 
gods  themselves  had  singled  her  out  for  that  pious  duty.*     What 
part  Thebes  took  in  the   nomination  of  Philip,  or  whether  her 
legates  attended  at  the  autumnal  Amphiktyonic  meeting,  we  do 
not  know.     But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  one  of  the  twelve 
Amphiktyonic  double  suffrages  now  belonged  to  the  Macedonians 
themselves ;  while  many  of  the  remaining  members  had  become 
dependent  on  Macedonia  —  the  Thessalians,  Phthiot  Achseans^ 


the  Amphiktyons,  and  with  the  docu- 
mentary statement  —  "Apx^y  Myri<ri9fl' 
triiy  *Ay6t(rrripMyos  llicrp  M  8^ica  — 
which  we  read  as  incorporated  in  the 
oration  De  Coron&,  p.  279.  But  I  have 
already  stated  that  I  think  these  docu- 
ments spurious. 

The  archon  Mnesitheid^s  (like  all  the 
other  archons  named  in  the  documents 
recited  in  the  oration  De  Coron&)  is  a 
wrong  name»  and  cannot  have  been 
quoted  from  any  genuine  document. 
Next,  the  first  decree  of  the  Amphi- 
ktyons is  not  in  harmony  with  the 
statement  of  iBschines,  himself  the 
great  mover  of  what  the  Amphiktyons 
really  did.  Lastly,  the  second  decree 
plainly  intimates  that  the  person  who 
composed  the  two  decrees  conceived 
the  nomination  of  Philip  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  very  same  Amphiktyonic 
assembly  as  the  first  movement  against 
the  Lokrians.  The  same  words,  M 
Upiws  K\9way6povj  iapiyrjt  nvXaias  — 
prefixed  to  botn  decrees,  must  be  un- 
derstood to  indicate  the  same  assembly. 
Mr.  Clinton's  supposition  that  the  first 
decree  was  passed  at  the  spring  meeting 
of  339  B.C.— and  the  second  at  the 
spring  meeting  of  338  B.C. — Kleinagoras 
being  the  Eponymus  in  both  years — 
appears  to  me  nowise  probable.  The 
special  purpose  and  value  of  an  Epony- 
mus   would    disappear,    if   the    same 

VOL.  VIII. 


person  served  in  that  capacity  for  two 
successive  years.  Boeckh  adopts  the 
conjecture  of  Reiske,  altering  ictpunit 
irvXoUas  in  the  second  decree  into  ^«- 
piyrjs  TvXalas.  This  would  bring  the 
second  decree  into  better  harmony  with 
chronology  ;  but  there  is  nothine  in 
the  state  of  the  text  to  justify  such  an 
innovation.  Bohnecke  (Forsch.  p.  498- 
508)  adopts  a  supposition  yet  more 
improbable.  He  supposes  that  .£schi- 
nes  was  chosen  Pylagoras  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Attic  year  340-339  B.C., 
and  that  he  attended  first  at  Delphi  at 
the  autumnai  meeting  of  the  Amphi- 
ktyons 340  B.C. ;  that  he  there  raised 
the  violent  storm  which  he  himself 
describes  in  his  speech  ;  and  that  after- 
wards, at  the  subsequent  spring  meeting, 
came  both  the  two  decrees  which  we 
now  read  in  the  oration  De  Coroni. 
But  the  first  of  those  two  decrees  can 
never  have  come  after  the  outrageous 
proceeding  described  by  ^schinte.  I 
will  add,  that  in  the  form  of  decree,  the 
president  Kottyphus  is  called  an  Arca- 
dian, whereas  ^schinds  designates  him 
as  a  Fharsalian. 

1  Demosth.  De  Corond,  p.  278. 

•  iTlschinds    adv.     Ktesiph.    p.    72. 

Arifio(r04yovs  Hwpo^OKiat  i/iwo^iny  ytytyri- 
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Perrhaebians,  Dolopians,  Magnetes,  &c.^  It  was  probably  not 
very  diflBcult  for  Kottyphus  and  ^Eschines  to  procure  a  Tote  in- 
vesting Philip  with  the  command.  Even  those  who  were  not 
favourable  might  dread  the  charge  of  impiety  if  they  opposed  it. 
During  the  spring  and  summer  of  this  year  339  b.c.  (the  interval 
between  the  two  Amphiktyonic  meetings),  Philip  had 


B.a339. 


«*t8*thr  ^®°  engaged  in  his  expedition  against  the  Scythians, 
J^^**"  and  in  his  battle,  while  returning,  against  the  Triballi, 
■outiiwani      wherein  he  received  the  severe  wound  already  mentioned. 

through  * 

Thermopyto.  His  rocovcry  from  this  wound  was  completed,  when  the 
Amphiktyonic  vote,  conferring  upon  him  the  command,  was  passed. 
He  readily  accepted  a  mission  which  his  partisans,  and  probably 
his  bribes,  had  been  mainly  concerned  in  procuring.  Immediately 
collecting  his  forces,  he  marched  southward  through  Thessaly  and 
Thermopylae,  proclaiming  his  purpose  of  avenging  the  Delphian 
god  upon  the  unholy  Lokrians  of  Amphissa.  The  Amphiktyonic 
deputies,  and  the  Amphiktyonic  contingents,  in  greater  or  less 
numbers,  accompanied  his  march.  In  passing  through  Ther- 
mopylae, he  took  Niksea  (one  of  the  towns  most  essential  to  the 
security  of  the  pass)  from  the  Thebans,  in  whose  hands  it  had  re- 
mained since  his  conquest  of  Phokis  in  346  B.C.,  though  with  a 
Macedonian  garrison  sharing  in  tlie  occupation.^  Not  being  yet 
assured  of  the  concurrence  of  the  Thebans  in  his  farther  projects, 
he  thought  it  safer  to  consign  this  important  town  to  the  Thes- 
salians,  who  were  thoroughly  in  his  dependence. 

His  march  from  Thermopylae,  whether  to  Delphi  and  Amphissa, 
Fwiipentew  or  luto  BoBotia,  lay  through  Phokis.  That  unfortunate 
•uddeniyoo-  territory  still  continued  in  the  defenceless  condition  to 
bcgim'tore-  which  it  had  been  condemned  by  the  Amphiktyonic 
teia.^*  sentence  of  346  B.C.,  without  a  single  fortified  town, 
occupied  merely  by  small  dispersed  villages  and  by  a  popula- 
tion scanty  as  well  as  poor.  On  reaching  Elateia,  once  the  prin- 
cipal Phokian  town,  but  now  dismantled,  Philip  halted  his  army, 
and  began  forthwith  to  re-establish  the  walls,  converting  it  into  a 
strong  place  for  permanent  military  occupation.  He  at  the  same 
time  occupied  Kytinium,^  the  principal  town  in  the  little  territory 
of  Doris,  in   the  upper  portion  of  the  valley  of  the  river  Ke- 

»  See  laokrat^s,    Orat.  V.   (Philipp.)  Epiatol.  p.    153.     6wowrt6trat    8i    6iri 

■.  22,  23.  Srifialt0y   N^icaiar  flip  ^povp^   Kor^X'^^i 

*  jfidchinds  adv.  Ktemph.  p.  73.  iirul)i  &c. 

^l\tinros  a^rwK  A^cX^/ucKOf  Ndccuay  ©er-  •  Philochorus    ap.    Dionys.   Hal.   ad 

ToXoir  wap49mK9f  &c.  AmmaBum,  p.  742. 

Compare    DemosthezL     ad    Philipp. 
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pbi88U8,  rituated  in  the  short  mountain  road  from  Thermopylae  to 
Amphissa. 

The  seizure  of  Elateia  by  Philip,  coupled  with  his  operations  for 
reconstituting  it  as  a  permanent  military  post,  was  &Q  ^  339 
event  of  the  gravest  moment,  exciting  surprise  and  un-  October, 
easiness  throufi^hout  a  larere  portion  of  the  Grecian  world.  J*^*°*|J*'^ 

o  c     J        ^  ^  He  tends  an 

Hitherto  he  had  proclaimed  himself  as  general  acting  f^^^  ^ 
under  the  Amphiktyonic  vote  of  nomination,  and  as  on  nouncingbis 
bis  march  simply  to  vindicate  the  Delphian  god  against  attack  Atuca, 
sacrilegious  Lokrians.     Had  such  been  his  real  purpose,  either  aid  or 
however,  he  would  have  had   no   occasion  to  halt  at  age  for  bis 
Elateia,  much  less  to  re-fortify  and  garrison  it     Accord-  ^^  ""^' 
ingly  it  now  became  evident  that  he  meant  something  different, 
or  at  least  something   ulterior.      He  himself  indeed  no  longer 
affected  to  conceal  his  real  purposes.     Sending  envoys  to  Thebes, 
he  announced  that  he  had  come  to  attack  the  Athenians,  and  ear- 
nestly invited  her  cooperation  as  his  ally,  against  enemies  odious  to 
her  as  well  as  to  himself.     But  if  the  Thebans,  in  spite  of  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  to  crush  an  ancient  foe,  should  still  determine 
to  stand  aloof,  he  claimed  of  them  at  least  a  free  passage  through 
Boeotia,  that  he  might  invade  Attica  with  his  own  forces.^ 

The  relations  between  Athens  and  Thebes  at  this  moment  were 
altogether  unfriendly.    There  had  indeed  been  no  actual  ^^  ^^ 
armed  conflict  between  them  since  the  conclusion  of  the  (October). 
Sacred  War  in  346  B.a  ;  yet  the  old  sentiment  of  enmity  ^Jj^^j*^ 
and  jealousy,  dating  from  earlier  days  and  aggravated  Jjjjjj^"* 
during  that  war,  still  continued  unabated.     To  soften  ^J^*°* 
this  reciprocal  dislike,  and  to  brino:  about  cooperation  strong  booea 
with  lnet)es,  had  always  been  the  aim  of  some  Athenian  Tbebea 
politicians  —  Eubulus  —  Aristophon  —  and  Demosthenes  in  concert 
himself,  whom  iEschines  tries  to  discredit  as  having  been  a^dnst 
complimented  and  corrupted  by  the  Thebans.*     Never-      *^^ 
theless,  in  spite  of  various  visits  and  embassies  to  Thebes,  where 
a  philo-Athenian  minority  also  subsisted,  nothing  had  ever  been 
accomplished.'     The  enmity  still  remained,  and  had  been  even 
artificially  aggravated  (if  we  are  to  believe  Demosthenes^)  during 


1  DemoBthen.  De  CoronA,  p.  293-299. 
JuBtin,  ix.  3,  "diu  dissimulatum  hel- 
ium AthenieDBibuB  infert."  ThiB  ex- 
preflBion  is  correct  in  the  senBe,  that 
Philip,  who  had  hitherto  pretended  to 
be  on  hiB  march  against  AmphiBsa,  diB- 
doaed  hia  real  purpoae  to  be  againat 
Athena,  at  the  moment  when  he  seized 


Elateia.  OtherwiBe,  he  had  been  at 
open  war  with  Athens,  ever  since  the 
sieges  of  Byzantium  and  Perinthus  in 
the  preceding  year. 

3  iEschinds,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  46,  47. 

'  .^Bchinds  adv.  Ktesipn.  p.  73 ;  De- 
mosth.  De  Coron&,  p.  281. 

«  Demosth.  De  CoronA,  p.  276,  281, 
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the  SIX  months  which  elapsed  since  the  breaking  out  of  the  Amj 
phissian  quarrel,  by  iEschines  and  the  partisans  of  Philip  in  both 
cities. 

The  ill-will  subsisting  between  Athens  and  Thebes  at  the  mo- 
ment when  Philip  took  possession  of  Elateia,  was  so  acknowledged 
that  he  had  good  reason  for  looking  upon  confederacy  of  the  two 
against  him  as  impossible.*  To  enforce  the  request,  that  Thebes, 
already  his  ally,  would  continue  to  act  as  such  at  this  critical 
juncture,  he  despatched  thither  envoys  not  merely  Macedonian, 
but  also  Thessalian,  Dolopian,  Phthiot  Achaean,  ^Etolian,  and 
iEnianes — the  Amphiktyonic  allies  who  were  now  accompanying 
his  march.^ 

If  such  were  the  hopes,  and  the  reasonable  hopes,  of  Philip,  we 
may  easily  understand  how  intense  was  the  alarm  among 
the  Athenians,  when  they  first  heard  of  the  occupation  of 
Elateia.  Should,  the  Thebans  comply,  Philip  would  be 
in  three  days  on  the  frontier  of  Attica ;  and  from  the 
sentiment  understood  as  well  as  felt  to  be  prevalent,  the 
Athenians  could  not  but  anticipate  that  free  passage,  and  a 
Theban  reinforcement  besides,  would  be  readily  granted.  Ten 
years  before,  Demosthenes  himself  (in  his  first  Olynthiac)  had 
asserted  that  the  Thebans  would  gladly  join  Philip  in  an  attack 
on  Attica.'  If  such  was  then  the  alienation,  it  had  been  increasing 
rather  than  diminishing  ever  since.  As  the  march  of  Philip  had 
hitherto  been  not  merely  rapid,  but  also  understood  as  directed  to- 
wards Delphi  and  Amphissa,  the  Athenians  had  made  no  prepara- 
tions for  the  defence  of  their  frontier.  Neither  their  families  nor 
their  moveable  property  had  yet  been  carried  within  walls.  Never- 
theless they  had  now  to  expect,  within  little  more  than  forty-eight 
hours,  an  invading  army  as  formidable  and  desolating  as  any  of 
those  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  under  a  commander  far  abler 
than  Archidamus  or  Agis.^ 


BjC.  339. 

Great  alann 
at  Athens, 
when  the 
news  arrived 
that  Philip 
was  fortiry- 
Ing  Elateia. 


2S4.    'AXX'  ^ircicrc  iwdi^ufiij  8ri  rhy  iv 

fily  woiiicr€urros,  ffvfiw€paya4i4yti>y  8i  rwv 
i\^My  r&y  avy4pywy  a^ov  r^y  wphs 
9fifiaiovs  4x9piiy,  (rvy4fi'n  rhy  ^IXimroy 
i\9tiy  i^*  iifMS,  ohr§p  Zy€Ka  r&r  wSktis 
otroi  ffvy4Kpovoyj  &c.  OSru  fi4xpi  wSfi^w 
itpoijiyceyuy  oJnoi  r^y  4x9p^» 

*  DemoBth.  De  CoronA  —  ^jctf  ^x"^^ 
(Philip)  T^r  li{fyafuy  iral  r^v  'Efadrttay 
jroT^XajScv,  &s  o&S*  hy  cT  ri  y4yoiro 
fri  ovfiiryfvffdyTuy  tiy  iifiwy  iral 
^fialmy. 


Twy 


'  Philochorus  ap.  Dionys.  Hal.  ad 
Ammseum,  p.  742. 

>  Demosth.  Olynth.  i.  p.  16.  •Ay  8* 
iK(7ya  ^iKiTiros  \dfip,  ris  abrhy  kwK^u 
dcDpo  fiaZi(fiy ;  ^rificuoi ;  ol,  §1  ft^ 
\iety  wiKphy  clirciv,  koI  avy§iff$aXov(riy 
irolfim, 

*  Demosth  De  Coronft,  p.  304.  ^  7^^ 
^/i^  iroXfrcm,  ^j  oxnos  (iEschinda)  koti}- 
yoptif  iyrl  fily  rod  Srtfialovs  fivra  ^i- 
Xiinrou  ffvytfjifiaXfiy  tis  r^y  x^P^'^f  ^ 
wdyr§s  ^oyro,  fi96*  iifuoy  wapara^i;^ 
/i4yovs  4Kuyoy  KuXittiy  iwoinc^y,  &c. 
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Though  the  general  history  of  this  important  period  can  be 
made  out  only  in  outline,  we  are  fortunate  enough  to  Athenian 
obtain  from  Demosthenes  a  striking  narrative,  in  some  MmbtyTeid 
detail,  of  the  proceedings  at  Athens  immediately  after  ;[;;5tefy*iMi 
the  news  of  the  capture  of  Elateia  by  Philip.     It  was  J'ne^Idu  "* 
evening  when  the  messenger  arrived,  just  at  the  time  {£51^**"' 
when  the  prytanes  (or  senators  of  the  presiding  tribe)  "^^n*^ 
were  at  supper  in  their  official  residence.     Immediately  breaking 
up  their  meal,  some  ran  to  call  the  generals  whose  duty  it  was  to 
convoke  the  public  assembly,  with  the  trumpeter  who  gave  public 
notice  thereof;  so  that  the  Senate  and  assembly  were  convoked  for 
the  next  morning  at  daybreak.     Others  bestirred  themselves  in 
clearing  out  the  market-place,  which  was  full  of  booths  and  stands 
for  traders  selling  merchandise.    They  even  set  fire  to  these  booths, 
in  their  hurry  to  get  the  space  clear.     Such  was  the  excitement  and 
terror  throughout  the  city,  that  the  public  assembly  was  crowded  at 
the  earliest  dawn,  even  before  the  Senate  could  go  through  their 
forms  and  present  themselves  for  the  opening  ceremonies.     At 
length  the  Senate  joined  the  assembly,  and  the  prytanes  came  for- 
ward to  announce  the  news,  producing  the  messenger  with  his 
public  deposition.     The  herald  then  proclaimed  the  usual  words — 
"  Who  wishes  to  speak  ?  "     Not  a  man  came  forward.     He  pro- 
claimed the  words  again  and  again,  yet  still  no  one  rose. 

At  length,  after  a  considerable  interval  of  silence,  Demosthenes 
rose  to  speak.  He  addressed  himself  to  that  alarming  Advice  of 
conviction  which  beset  the  minds  of  all,  though  no  one  ST SSScS** 
had  yet  given  it  utterance — that  the  Thebans  were  in  Sm'S^tefy 
hearty  sympathy  with  Philip.  "SuflFer  not  yourselves  J^J^^r 
(he  said)  to  believe  any  such  thing.  If  the  fact  had  been  Jie^^t** 
so,  Philip  would  have  been  already  on  your  frontier,  with-  ^^^  ^'™»' 
out  halting  at  Elateia.  He  has  a  large  body  of  partisans  at 
Thebes,  procured  by  fraud  and  corruption  ;  but  he  has  not  the 
whole  city.  Tliere  is  yet  a  considerable  Theban  party,  adverse  to 
him  and  favourable  to  you.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  emboldening 
his  own  partisans  in  Thebes,  overawing  his  opponents,  and  thus 
extorting  a  poutive  declaration  from  the  city  in  his  favour,  that 
he  is  making  display  of  his  force  at  Elateia.  And  in  this  he  will 
succeed,  unless  you,  Athenians,  shall  exert  yourselves  vigorously 
and  prudently  in  counteraction.  If  you,  acting  on  your  old  aversion 
towards  Thebes,  shall  now  hold  aloof,  Philip's  partisans  in  the  city 
will  become  all-powerful,  so  that  the  whole  Theban  force  will 
march  along  with  him  agidnst  Attica.     For  your  own  security,  you 
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must  shake  off  these  old  feelings,  however  well  grounded — and 
stand  forward  for  the  protection  of  Thebes,  as  being  in  greater 
danger  than  yourselves.  March  forth  your  entire  military  strength 
to  the  frontier,  and  thus  embolden  your  partisans  in  Thebes  to 
speak  out  openly  against  their  philippising  opponents,  who  rely 
upon  the  army  at  Elateia.  Next,  send  ten  envoys  to  Thebes  ; 
giving  them  full  powers,  in  conjunction  with  the  generals,  to  call 
in  your  military  force  whenever  they  think  fit.  Let  your  envoys 
demand  neither  concessions  nor  conditions  from  the  Thebans ;  let 
them  simply  tender  the  full  force  of  Athens  to  assist  the  Thebans 
in  their  present  straits.  If  the  offer  be  accepted,  you  will  have 
secured  an  ally  inestimable  for  your  own  safety,  while  acting  with 
a  generofflty  worthy  of  Athens ;  if  it  be  refused,  the  Thebans  will 
have  themselves  to  blame,  and  you  will  at  least  stand  unimpeacbed 
on  the  score  of  honour  as  well  as  of  policy."  * 

The  recommendation  of  Demosthenes,  alike  wise  and  generous. 
The  advice  ^^  embodied  in  a  decree  and  adopted  by  the  Athenians 
^^^"^8  without  opposition.'  Neither  ^schines,  nor  any  one 
JfJJg^^^  else,  said  a  word  against  it.  Demosthenes  himself,  being 
Slwysto'  named  chief  of  the  ten  envoys,  proceeded  forthwith  to 
Thcbea.  Thcbes ;  while  the  military  force  of  Attica  was  at  the 
same  time  marched  to  the  frontier. 


1  Demoflth.  De  Coronft,  p.  286,  287 ; 
Diodor.  xvi.  84.  I  have  given  the  Bub- 
Btance,  in  brief,  of  what  Demosthends 
represents  himself  to  have  said. 

'  This  decree,  or  a  document  claim- 
ing to  be  such,  is  given  verbatim  in 
Demosthends,  De  CoronA,  p.  289,  290. 
It  bears  date  on  the  16th  of  the  month 
Skirrophorion  (June),  under  the  ar- 
ohonship  of  Nausiklds.  This  archon  is 
a  wrong  or  pseud-eponymous  archon: 
and  the  document,  to  say  nothing  of 
its  verbosity,  implies  that  Athens  was 
now  about  to  pass  out  of  pacific  rela- 
tions with  Philip,  and  to  begin  war 
•gainst  him — ^which  is  contrary  to  the 
real  fact. 

There  also  appear  inserted,  a  few 
pages  before,  in  the  same  speech  (p. 
282),  four  other  documents,  purporting 
to  relate  to  the  time  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  capture  of  Elateia  by  Philip. 
1.  A  decree  of  the  Athenians,  dated  m 
'the  month  Elapliebolion  of  tlie  archon 
Heropythus.  2.  Another  decree,  in  the 
month  Munychion  of  the  same  archon, 
3.  An  answer  addressed  by  Philip  to 
the  Athenians.  4.  An  answer  addressed 
by  Philip  to  the  Thebans. 


Here  again,  the  archon  called  Hero- 
pythus is  a  wrong  and  unknown  archon. 
Such  manifest  eri*or  of  date  would 
alone  be  enough  to  preclude  me  from 
trusting  the  document  as  genuine. 
Droysen  is  right,  in  my  judgement,  in 
rejecting  all  these  five  documents  as 
spurious.  The  answer  of  Philip  to  the 
Athenians  is  adapted  to  the  two  decrees 
of  the  Athenians,  and  cannot  be  genuine 
if  they  are  spurious. 

These  decrees,  too,  like  that  dated  in 
Skirrophorion,  are  not  consistent  with 
the  true  relations  between  Athens  and 
Philip.  They  imply  that  she  was  at 
peace  with  him,  and  that  hostilities 
were  first  undertaken  against  him  by 
her  after  his  occupation  of  Elateia ; 
whereas  open  war  had  been  prevailing 
between  them  for  more  than  a  yeai% 
ever  since  the  summer  of  340  B.C.,  and 
the  maritime  operations  rgainst  him  in 
the  Propontis.  That  the  war  was 
going  on  without  interruption,  during 
all  Uiis  period — that  Philip  could  nut 
get  near  to  Athens  to  strike  a  blow 
at  her  and  close  the  war,  except  by 
bringing  the  Thebans  and  Thesaalian4 
into  cooperation  with  him  —  and  that 
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At  Thebes  they  found  the  envoys  of  Philip  and  his  allies,  and 
the  philippising  Thebans  full  of  triumph ;  while   the  friends  of 


for  the  attainment  of  this  last  purpose, 
he  caused  the  Amphissian  war  to  be 
kindled,  through  the  corrupt  agency  of 
JEBchiuH — is  the  express  statement  of 
Demosthenes,  De  Coron&,  p.  275,  276. 
Hence  I  find  it  impossible  to  believe  in  j 
the  authenticity  either  of  the  four 
documents  here  quoted,  or  of  this  sup- 
posed very  long  decree  of  the  Athe- 
nians, on  forming  their  alliance  with 
Thebee,  bearing  date  on  the  16th  of 
the  month  Skirrophorion,  and  cited  De 
Coron^  p.  289.  I  will  add,  that  the 
two  decrees  which  we  read  in  p.  282, 
profess  themselves  as  havmg  been 
passed  in  the  months  Elaphebolion  and 
Munychion,  and  bear  the  name  of  the 
archon  Heropythits;  while  the  deci'ee 
cited,  p.  289,  bears  date  the  16th  of 
Skirrophorion,  and  the  name  of  a  dif- 
ferent archon,  Nausiklh.  Now  if  the 
decrees  were  genuine,  the  events  which 
are  described  in  both  must  have  hap- 
pened under  the  same  archon,  at  an 
interval  of  about  six  weeks  between  the 
last  day  of  Munychion  and  the  16th  of 
Skirrophorion.  It  is  impossible  to  sup- 
pose an  interval  of  one  year  and  six 
weeks  between  them. 

It  appears  to  me,  on  reading  atten- 
tively the  words  of  Demosthends  him- 
self, that  the  falsarius^  or  person  who 
composed  these  four  first  documents, 
has  not  properly  conceived  what  it  was 
that  Demosthends  caused  to  be  read 
by  the  public  secretary.  The  point 
which  Demosthends  is  here  making  is 
to  show  how  ably  he  had  managed, 
and  how  well  he  had  deserved  of  his 
country,  by  bringing  the  Thebans  into 
alliance  with  Athens  immediately  after 
Philip's  capture  of  Elateia.  For  this 
puroose  he  dwells  upon  the  bad  state 
of  feeling  between  Athens  and  Thebes 
before  that  event,  brought  about  by  the 
secret  instigations  of  Philip  through 
corrupt  partisans  in  both  places.  Now 
it  is  to  illustrate  this  hostile  feeling 
bettceen  Athens  and  Thebes^  that  he  causes 
the  secretary  to  read  certain  decrees 
and  antvcers  —  iy  oTf  8*  ^tc  ^8ij  tA 
irphs  AXX^Aowt,  rovrnvX  rwy  ifrjj- 
^iffftdroty  iucoturayrts  koX  r»v  kiroKpi- 
0-c«v  ^a-ta-09,  Ked  fioi  \4y9  ratka 
ka$^¥  ....  (p.  282).  The  documents 
here  announced  to  be  read  do  not  bear 
upon  the  relations  between  At/tens  and 
Philip  (which  were  those  of  active  war- 
fare, needing  no  illustration) — ^but  to 


the  relation  between  Athens  and  Thebes, 
There  had  plainly  been  interchanges  of 
bickering  and  ungracious  feeling  be- 
tween the  two  cities,  manifested  in 
public  decrees  or  public  answers  to 
complaints  or  remonstrances.  Instead 
of  which,  the  two  Athenian  decrees, 
which  we  now  rend  as  following,  are 
addressed,  not  to  the  Thebans,  but  to 
Philip  ;  the  first  of  them  does  not 
mention  Thebes  at  all,  the  second 
mentions  Thebes  only  to  recite  as  a 
ground  of  complaint  against  Philip, 
that  he  was  trying  to  put  the  two 
cities  at  variance ;  and  this  too,  among 
other  grounds  of  complaint  much  more 
grave  and  imputing  more  hostile  pur- 
poses. Then  follow  two  answers  — 
which  are  not  answers  between  Athens 
and  Thebes,  as  they  ought  to  be — but 
answers  from  Philip,  the  first  to  the 
Athenians,  the  second  to  the  Thebans. 
Neither  the  decrees,  nor  the  answers, 
as  they  here  stand,  go  to  illustrate  the 
point  at  which  Demosthends  is  aiming 
— the  bad  feeling  and  mutual  provo- 
cations which  had  been  exchanged  a 
little  before  between  Athens  and  Thebes. 
Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  justifies 
the  words  of  the  orator  immediately  after 
the  documents  have  been  read — 05t«# 
HiaBfii  6  ^iKimros  riis  ir 6Kf is  vphf 
iXA^Aas  Hik  roiroty  (through 
iiilschinds  and  his  supporters),  iced  to6- 
rois  dwapBtU  rots  yfrt<pl(rfuuri  icol  reus 
kroKpiirtffiVj  ^jccy  ^x^''  "^^  96yafiiy  Kai 
r^y  'EActrcioy  KartKafity^  &s  ob¥  &v  cT  ti 
ytyoiro  l^ri  av/xiryfv<rd»rwy  hy  ^n^y  jccd 
ray  Brjficdwy. 

Damosthends  describes  Philip  as 
acting  upon  Thebes  and  Athens  through 
the  agency  of  corrupt  citizens  in  each ; 
the  author  of  these  documents  con- 
ceives Philip  as  acting  by  his  own  de- 
spatches. 

The  decree  of  the  16th  Skirrophorion 
enacts,  not  only  that  there  shall  be 
alliance  with  Thebes,  but  also  that  the 
right  of  inteno'trrkuje  between  the  two 
cities  shall  be  established.  Now  at  the 
moment  when  the  decree  was  passed, 
the  Thebans  both  had  been,  and  still 
were,  on  bad  terms  with  Athens,  so 
that  it  was  doubtful  whether  they 
would  entertain  or  reject  the  propo- 
sition ;  nay,  the  chances  even  were, 
that  they  would  reject  it  and  joiu 
Philip.  We  can  hardly  believe  it  pos- 
sible, that  under  such  a  state  of  pro- 
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Athens  were  so  dispirited,  that  the  first  letters  of  Demosthenes, 
WjWed  state  gent  home  immediately  on  reaching  Thebes,  were  of  a 
Thebe*-       ffloomv  cast.^     Accordinff  to  Grecian  custom,  the  two 

influence  of      °  .«'       _  .  *         i  ,  .  i     i*  i       rr«i_    i. 

the  phi-  opposmg  legations  were  heard  in  turn  before  the  1  neban 
party-effect  assembly.  Amyntas  and  Klearchus  were  the  Macedo- 
the  Mace- ^  nian  envoys,  together  with  the  eloquent  Byzantine 
enroyfc  Pythou,  as  chicf  spokesman,  and  the  Thessalians 
Daochus  and  Thrasylaus.^  Having  the  first  word,  as  established 
allies  of  Thebes,  these  orators  found  it  an  easy  theme  to  denounce 
Athens,  and  to  support  their  case  by  the  general  tenor  of  past 
history  since  the  battle  of  Leuktra.  The  Macedonian  orator  con- 
trasted the  perpetual  hostility  of  Athens  with  the  valuable  aid  fur- 
nished to  Thebes  by  Philip,  when  he  rescued  her  from  the  Phokians, 
and  confirmed  her  ascendency  over  Bceotia.  "  If  (said  the  orator) 
Philip  had  stipulated,  before  he  assisted  you  against  the  Phokians, 
that  you  should  grant  him  in  return  a  free  passage  against  Attica, 
you  would  have  gladly  acceded.  Will  you  refuse  it  now,  when  he 
has  rendered  to  you  the  service  without  stipulation  ?  Either  let 
us  pass  through  to  Attica — or  join  our  march ;  whereby  you  will 
enrich  yourself  with  the  plunder  of  that  country,  instead  of  being 
impoverished  by  having  Boeotia  as  the  seat  of  war." ' 

All  these  topics  were  so  thoroughly  in  harmony  with  the  previous 
Eflident  and  seutimcuts  of  the  Thebaus,  that  they  must  have  made  a 
lively  impression.  How  Demosthenes  replied  to  them, 
we  are  not  permitted  to  know.  His  powers  of  oratory 
must  have  been  severely  tasked ;  for  the  pre-established 
feeling  was  all  adverse,  and  he  had  nothing  to  work 
upon,  except  fear,  on  the  part  of  Thebes,  of  too  near 
contact  with  the  Macedonian  arms — combined  with  her 
gratitude  for  the  spontaneous  and  unconditional  tender  of  Athens. 
And  even  as  to  fears,  the  Thebans  had  only  to  choose  between 
admitting  the  Athenian  army  or  that  of  Philip  ;  a  choice  in  which 
all  presumption  was  in  favour  of  the  latter,  as  present  ally 
and  recent  benefactor — against  the  former,  as  standing  rival 
and  enemy.  Such  was  the  result  anticipated  by  the  hopes  of 
Philip  as  well  as  by  the  fears  of  Athens.  Yet  with  all  the  chances 
thus  against  him,  Demosthenes  carried  his  point  in  the  Theban 


•oooenfnl 
oratory  of 
Demosthe- 
nfei— heper- 
■aades  the 
Thebans  to 
contract 
aUlanoewith 
Athens 

Philip. 


bftbilities,  the  Athenians  would  go  so 
fiur  as  to  pronounce  for  the  eetablish- 
ment  of  intermarriage  between  the  two 
cities. 

>  Demosth.  De  Coron&,  p.  298. 

'  Plutarch,  Demosth.  o.  18.    Daochus 


and  Thraaylaus  are  named  by  Demo- 
sthenda  as  Thessalian  partisans  of  Philip 
(Demosth.  De  Coron&,  p.  324). 

s  Demosth.  De  Coronii,  p.  298,  299 ; 
Aristot.  Rhetoric,  ii.  23 ;  Dionys.  Hal. 
ad  AsuzMeum,  p.  744;  Diodor.  xvi.  85.. 
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assembly ;  determining  them  to  accept  the  oflFered  alliance  of 
Athens  and  to  brave  the  hostility  of  Philip.  He  boasts,  with  good 
reason,  of  such  a  diplomatic  and  oratorical  triumph ;  ^  by  which 
he  not  only  obtained  a  powerful  ally  against  Philip,  but  also — a 
benefit  yet  more  important — rescued  Attica  from  being  overrun 
by  a  united  Macedonian  and  Theban  army.  Justly  does  the  con- 
temporary historian  Theopompus  extol  the  unrivalled  eloquence 
whereby  Demosthenes  kindled  in  the  bosoms  of  the  Thebans  a 
generous  flame  of  Pan-hellenic  patriotism.  But  it  was  not  simply 
by  superior  eloquence' — though  that  doubtless  was  an  essential 
condition — that  his  triumph  at  Thebes  was  achieved.  It  was 
still  more  owing  to  the  wise  and  generous  ofier  which  he  carried 
with  him,  and  which  he  had  himself  prevailed  on  the  Athenians 
to  make — of  unconditional  alliance  without  any  reference  to  the 
jealousies  and  animosities  of  the  past,  and  on  terms  even  favour- 
able to  Thebes,  as  being  more  exposed  than  Athens  in  the  war 
against  Philip.^ 

The  answer  brought  back  by  Demosthenes  was  cheering.     The 
important  alliance,  combining  Athens   and   Thebes  in  B.0.339. 
defensive  war    against    Philip,   had   been    successfully  XheAUic- 
brought  about.     The  Athenian  army,  already  mustered  march»'^y 
in  Attica,  was  invited   into  BoBotia,   and   marched   to  Thebe»^^ 
ITiebes  without  delay.     While  a  portion  of  them  joined  S^uuTof 
the  Theban  force  at  the  northern  frontier  of  Boeotia  to  ^d  aSS^"* 
resist  the  approach  of  Philip,  the  rest  were  left  in  quarters  °*"**' 
at  Thebes.     And  Demosthenes  extols  not  only  the  kindness  with 
which  they  were  received  in  private  houses,  but  also  their  correct 
and  orderly  behaviour  amidst  the  families  and  properties  of  the 
'^Thebans;  not  a  single  complaint  being  preferred  against  them.* 
The  antipathy  and  jealousy  between  the  two  cities  seemed  efiaced 
in  cordial  cooperation  against  the  common  enemy.     Of  the  cost 


>  DemoBth.  De  Coronft,  p.  304-307. 
tl  fi^y   oZv  fiii   fitr  4yywaay   tifBtus, 

iyipomo,  &C. 

•  Theopompufl/Frag.  239,  ed.  Didot; 
Plutarch,  Demosth.  c.  18. 

'  We  may  here  trust  the  more  fully 
the  boasts  made  by  DemosthenSs  of 
his  ovm  statesmaiiBhip  and  oratory, 
since  we  possess  the  comments  of  ..^- 
chin^  and  therefore  know  the  worst 
that  can  be  said  by  an  unfriendly 
critic.  .^Zschinds  (adv.  Ktesipb.  p.  73, 
74)  says  that  the  Thebans  were  in- 
duced to  join  Athens,  not  by  the 
orate ry  of  Deraosthend^,  but  by  their 


fear  of  Philip's  near  approach,  and  by 
their  displeasure  in  consequence  of 
having  Niksea  taken  from  them.  De- 
mosthends  says  in  fact  the  same.  Doubt- 
less the  ablest  orator  must  be  furnished 
with  some  suitable  points  to  work  up 
in  his  pleadings.  But  the  orators  on 
the  other  side  would  find  in  the  history 
of  the  past  a  far  more  copious  collection 
of  matters,  capable  of  being  appealed  to 
as  causes  of  antipathy  against  Athens, 
and  of  favour  to  Philip;  and  against 
this  superior  case  Demosthenes  had  to 
contend. 

^  Demosth.  De  CoronA,  p.  299,  300. 
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ooQtinoanoe 
of  the  new 
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military 
porpoaea. 


of  the  joint  operations,  on  land  and  sea,  two-thirds  were  undertaken 
by  Athens.  The  command  was  shared  equally  between  the  allies ; 
and  the  centre  of  operations  was  constituted  at  Thebes.^ 

In  this  as  well  as  in  other  ways,  the  dangerous  vicinity  of  Philip, 
^ving  increased  ascendency  to  Demosthenes,  impressed 
upon  the  counsels  of  Athens  a  vigour  long  unknown. 
The  orator  prevailed  upon  his  countrymen  to  suspend 
the  expenditure  going  on  upon  the  improvement  of  their 
docks  and  the  construction  of  a  new  arsenal,  in  order 
that  more  money  might  be  devoted  to  military  operations. 
!i^TicFaud  He  also  carried  a  farther  point  which  he  had  long 
aimed  at  accomplishing  by  indirect  means,  but  always 
in  vain ;  the  conversion  of  the  Theoric  Fund  to  military 
purposes."  So  preponderant  was  the  impression  of  danger  at 
Athens,  that  Demosthenes  was  now  able  to  propose  this  motion 
directly,  and  with  success.  Of  course,  he  must  first  have  moved 
to  suspend  the  standing  enactment,  whereby  it  was  made  penal 
even  to  submit  the  motion. 

To  Philip,  meanwhile,  the  new  alliance  was  a  severe  disappoint- 
piaappoint-  mcut  and  a  serious  obstacle.  Having  calculated  on  the 
continued  adhesion  of  Thebes,  to  which  he  conceived 
himself  entitled  as  a  return  for  benefits  conferred — and 
having  been  doubtless  assured  by  his  partisans  in  the 
city  that  they  could  promise  him  Theban  cooperation 
against  Athens,  as  soon  as  he  should  appear  on  the 
frontier  with  an  overawing  army — he  was  disconcerted 
at  the  sudden  junction  of  these  two  powerful  cities,  unexpected 
alike  by  friends  and  enemies.  Henceforward  we  shall  find  him 
hating  Thebes,  as  guilty  of  desertion  and  ingratitude,  worse  than 
Athens,  his  manifest  enemy .^  But  having  failed  in  inducing  the 
Thebans  to  follow  his  lead  against  Athens,  he  thought  it  expedient 
again  to  resume  his  profession  of  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Delphian 
god  against  Amphissa, — ^and  to  write  to  his  allies  in  Peloponnesus 
to  come  and  join  him,  for  this  specific  purpose.  His  letters  were 
pressing,  often  repeated,  and  implying  much  embarrassment, 
according  to  Demosthenes.*    As  far  as  we  can  judge,  they  do 


xnentof 
Philip— he 
remalna  in 
Pbolcia,  and 
writea  to  hia 
Pelopon- 
neaimn  alliea 
to  come  and 
Johihlm 
againat 
Amphiaaa. 


1  iEschinds  adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  74. 

s  Philochorus,  Frag.  135,  ed.  Didot; 
Dion.  Hal.  ad  Ainmseum,  p.  742. 

'  JEschinSa  adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  73.    ^s- 
chinds  remarks  the  fact— but  perrerts 
the  inferences  deducible  from  it. 
.  *  Demosthen.  De  CoronA,  p.  279.  Ahs 


8^  fioi  T^v  iiri(rro\^v^  ^»,  &s  ovx  t«r^- 
Kovotf  ol  Qrifiaioit  irtfiirti  irphs  rohs  iv 
Tlt\(nroyirfia<f  trvfifidxovs  6  ^iKixwos, 
Xt^  «t8ip-€  fcotl  ^#c  ra6rt\s  tra/^Sts  8t4  r^v 
likv  kKifBii  iFp6^affUf  r&y  wpayfidTwy,  rh 
ravr*  iirX  r^y  '£XA(£8a  kojL  rohs  Bjifialovs 
Ktd  6fMS  ir^TTcty,  kirtKpOirrtro,  Koiyit  84 
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not  seem  to  have  produced  much  effect ;  nor  was  it  easy  for  the 
Peloponnesians  to  join  Philip — either  by  land,  while  Boeotia  was 
hostile — or  by  sea  while  the  Amphissians  held  Eirrha,  and  the 
Athenians  had  a  superior  navy. 

War  was  now  carried  on,  in  Phokis  and  on  the  frontiers  of 
Boeotia,  during  the  autumn  and  winter  of  339-338  b.c.  »/;.  339.338. 
The  Athenians  and  Thebans  not  only  maintained  their  warof  the 
ground  against  Philip,  but  even  gained  some  advantages  andThCuns 
over  him  ;  especially  in  two  engagements — called  the  mlrpm 
battle   on  the   river,  and   the   winter-battle — of  which  J?e^J^ 
Demosthenes   finds  room   to   boast,  and    which   called  J^tlJe?*' 
forth    manifestations   of  rejoicing  and    sacrifice,   when  noure^w 
made  known  at  AthensJ     To  Demosthenes  himself,  as  Jj^^g*^ 
the  chief  adviser  of  the  Theban  alliance,  a  wreath  of  -^.tbow. 
gold  was  proposed  by  Demomeles  and  Hyperides,  and  decreed  by 
the  people ;  and  though  a  citizen  named  Diondas  impeached  the 
mover  for  an  illegal  decree,  yet  he  did  not  even  obtain  the  fifth 
part  of  the  suffrages  of  the  Dikastery,  and  therefore  became  liable 
to  the  fine  of  1000  drachms.'     Demosthenes  was  crowned  with 
public  proclamation  at  the  Dionysiac  festival  of  March  338  b.c.* 

But  the  most   memorable   step  taken  by  the  Athenians  and 
Thebans,  in  this  joint  war  against  Philip,  was  that  of  re-  The  Atbe- 
constituting  the  Phokians  as  an  independent  and  self-  Tbebansre- 
defending  section  of  the  Hellenic  name.     On  the  part  thephoi^g 
of  the  Thebans,  hitherto  the  bitterest  enemies  of  the  toww.* ' 
Phokians,  this  proceeding  evinced  adoption  of  an  improved  and 
generous  policy,  worthy  of  the  Pan-hellenic  cause  in  which  they 
had  now  embarked.     In  346  b.c,  the  Phokians  had  been  conquered 
and  ruined  by  the  arms  of  Philip,  under  condemnation  pronounced 


Kcd  ro7s  'Afi^iKTvoct  96^curra  woitiy  irpocT' 

Then  foUows  a  letter,  purporting  to 
be  written  by  Philip  to  the  Pelopon- 
nesians. I  concur  with  Droysen  in 
mistrusting  its  authenticity.  I  do  not 
rest  any  statements  on  its  evidence. 
The  Macedonian  month  Lous  does  not 
appear  to  coincide  with  the  Attic 
B&edromion ;  nor  is  it  probable  that 
Philip,  in  writing  to  Peloponnesians, 
would  idlude  at  all  to  Attic  months. 
Various  subsequent  letters  written  by 
Philip  to  the  Peloponnesians,  and  inti- 
mating much  embarrassment,  are  al- 
luded to  by  Demosthends,  further  on — 


To{rroiSf  ix  r&y  iirurroX&v  ixtipov  /id- 
OiiataOt  »v  tls  TltKow6yyria'oy  tirtfiirty 
(p.  301,  302).  Demosthen^  causes  the 
letters  to  be  read  publicly,  but  no  letters 
appear  verbatim, 

^  Demosth.  De  Corond,  p.  300. 

*  Demosth.  De  Coroni,  p.  302;  Plu- 
tarch, Vit.  X.  Orator.,  p.  848. 

3  That  Demosthen^  was  crowned  at 
the  Dionysiac  festival  (March  338  b  c.) 
is  contended  by  Bohnecke  (Forschun- 
gen,  p.  534,  535);  upon  grounds  which 
seem  sufficient,  against  the  opinion  of 
Boeckh  and  Winiewski  (Comment,  ad 
Demosth.  De  CoronA,  p.  250),  who 
think  that  he  was  not  crowned  until 


'AAAib  fiiiy  olas  t&r*  ^^Ui  ^vk^  6  ^l-  \  the  Panathenaic  festival,  in  the  ensuing 
Aiinros    Ko]    ip    otais  ijy  rapaxous    M  \  July. 
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by  the  Amphiktyons.  Their  dties  had  all  been  dismantled,  and 
their  population  distributed  in  villages,  impoverished,  or  driven 
into  exile.  These  exiles,  many  of  whom  were  at  Athens,  now 
returned,  and  the  Phokian  population  were  aided  by  the  Athenians 
and  Thebans  in  re-occupying  and  securing  their  towns.^  Some 
indeed  of  these  towns  were  so  small,  such  as  Parapotamii '  and 
others,  that  it  was  thought  inexpedient  to  re-constitute  them. 
Their  population  was  transferred  to  the  others,  as  a  means  of 
increased  strength.  Ambrysus,  in  the  south-western  portion  of 
Fhokis,  was  re-fortified  by  the  Athenians  and  Thebans  with 
peculiar  care  and  solidity.  It  was  surrounded  with  a  double  circle 
of  wall  of  the  black  stone  of  the  country ;  each  wall  being  fifteen 
feet  high  and  nearly  six  feet  in  thickness,  with  an  interval  of  six 
feet  between  the  two.'  These  walls  were  seen,  five  centuries  after- 
wards, by  the  traveller  Pausanias,  who  numbers  them  among  the 
most  solid  defensive  structures  in  the  ancient  world.*  Ambrysus 
was  valuable  to  the  Athenians  and  Thebans  as  a  military  position 
for  the  defence  of  Boeotia,  inasmuch  as  it  lay  on  that  rough 
southerly  road  near  the  sea,  which  the  Lacedsemonian  king 
Kleombrotus^  had  forced  when  he  marched  from  Phokis  to  the 
position  of  Leuktra ;  eluding  Epaminondas  and  the  main  Thebau 
force,  who  were  posted  to  resist  him  on  the  more  frequented  road 
by  Koroneia.  Moreover,  by  occupying  the  south-western  parts  of 
Fhokis  on  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  they  prevented  the  arrival  of 
reinforcements  to  Philip  by  sea  out  of  Peloponnesus. 

The  war  in  Phokis,  prosecuted  seemingly  upon  a  large  scale 
and  with  much  activity,  between  Philip  and  his  allies  on 
one  side,  and  the  Athenians  and  Thebans  with  their 
allies  on  the  other — ended  with  the  fatal  battle  of  Chae- 
roneia,  fought  in  August  338  B.C. ;  having  continued 
about  ten  months  from  the  time  when  Philip,  after  being 
named  general  at  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly  (about 
the  autumnal  equinox),  marched  southward  and  occupied 
But  respecting  the  intermediate  events,  we  are   un- 


1^339-338. 
VITarasftinst 


iplD 


Philip  m 
PhoUt— 
grmtlnfla- 
enoeof  l>e- 
mMthente' 
auxiliaries 
which  he 
procured. 


Elateia.^' 


^  PausaniaB,  z.  3,  2. 
'  PauBanias,  x.  83,  4. 
>  PauaaniaB,  x.  36,  2. 

*  Pauaaniaa,  iv.  31,  5.  He  places  the 
fortifications  of  Ambrysus  in  a  class 
with  those  of  Byzantium  and  Rhodes. 

*  Pausan.  ix.  13,  2;  Diodor.  xv.  53; 
Xenoph.  Hell.  vi.  4,  3. 

*  Tne  chronology  of  this  period  has 
oaused  much  perplexity,  and  has  been 
differently  arranged  by  different  autho». 


But  it  will  be  found  that  all  the  diffi- 
culties and  controversies  regarding  it 
have  arisen  from  resting  on  the  spurious 
decrees  embodied  in  the  speech  of 
Demosthenes  De  Coroni,  as  if  they 
were  so  much  genuine  history.  Mr. 
Clinton,  in  his  Fasti  Hellenici,  cites 
these  decrees  as  if  they  were  parts  of 
Demosthenes  himself.  When  we  once 
put  aside  these  docmnents,  the  general 
statements  both  of  Demoathe^ls   axui 
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fortunately  without  distinct  information.  We  pick  up  only  a  few 
hints  and  allusions  which  do  not  enable  us  to  understand  what 
passed.  We  cannot  make  out  either  the  auxiliaries  engaged,  or 
the  total  numbers  in  the  field,  on  either  side.  Demosthenes  boasts 
of  having  procured  for  Athens  as  allies,  the  Euboeans,  Achseans, 
Corinthians,  Thebans,  Megarians,  Leukadians,  and  Eorkyraeans — 
arraying  along  with  the  Athenian  soldiers  not  less  than  15,000 
infantry  and  2000  cavalry  ;  *  and  pecuniary  contributions  besides, 
to  no  inconsiderable  amount,  for  the  payment  of  mercenary  troops. 
Whether  all  these  troops  fought  either  in  Phokis  or  at  Chaeroneia, 
we  cannot  determine  ;  we  verify  the  Achaeans  and  the  Corinthians.* 
As  far  as  we  can  trust  Demosthenes,  the  autumn  and  winter  of 
339-338  B.C.  was  a  season  of  advantages  gained  by  the  Athenians 
and  Thebans  over  Philip,  and  of  rejoicing  in  their  two  cities ;  not 
w^ithout  much  embarrassment  to  Philip,  testified  by  his  urgent 


JEachin^t  though  they  are  not  precise 
or  specific,  will  appear  perfectly  clear 
and  consistent  respecting  the  chronology 
of  the  period. 

That  the  battle  of  Chseroneia  took 
place  on  the  7th  of  the  Attic  month 
Metageitnion  (August)  B.C.  338  (the 
second  month  of  the  archon  Cbserondatf 
at  Athens)  —  is  affirmed  by  Plutarch 
(Camill.  0.  19)  and  generally  admitted. 

The  time  when  Philip  first  occupied 
Elateia  has  been  stated  by  Mr.  Clinton 
and  most  authors  as  the  preceding 
month  of  Skirrophorion,  fifty  days  or 
thereabouts  earlier.  But  this  rests  ex- 
clusively on  the  evidence  of  the  pre- 
tended decree,  for  alliance  between 
Athens  and  Thebes,  which  appears  in 
Demosthends  De  Coroni,  p.  2^9.  Even 
those  who  defend  the  authenticity  of 
the  decree,  can  hardly  confide  in  the 
truth  of  the  month-date,  when  the  name 
of  the  archon  Nausiklds  is  confessedly 
wrong.  To  me  neither  this  document, 
nor  the  other  so-called  Athenian  d^rees 
professing  to  bear  date  in  Munychion 
and  Elaphebolion  (p.  282;,  carry  any 
evidence  whatever. 

The  general  statements  both  of  De- 
moethends  and  .£schin^,  indicate  the 
appointment  of  Philip  as  Amphiktyonic 
general  to  have  been  made  in  the 
autumnal  convocation  of  Amphiktyons 
at  ThermopylflB.  Shortly  after  this 
appointment,  Philip  marched  his  army 
into  Greece  with  the  professed  purpose 
of  acting  upon  it.  In  this  march  he 
came  upon  Elateia  and  began  to  fortify 
it;  probably  about  the  mouth  of  October 


339  B  c.  The  Athenians,  Thebans,  and 
other  Greeks  carried  on  the  war  against 
him  in  Phokis  for  about  ten  months 
until  the  battle  of  Chseroneia.  That 
this  war  must  have  lasted  as  long 
as  ten  months,  we  may  see  by  the 
facts  mentioned  in  my  last  page — the 
re-establishment  of  the  Phokians  and 
their  towns,  and  especially  the  elaborate 
fortification  of  Ambrysus.  Bohnecke 
(Forschungen,  p.  633)  points  out  justly 
(though  I  do  not  agree  with  his  general 
arrangement  of  the  events  of  the  war) 
that  this  restoration  of  the  Phokian 
towns  implies  a  considerable  interval 
between  the  occupation  of  Elateia  and 
the  battle  of  Chseroneia.  We  have 
also  two  battles  gained  against  Philip, 
one  of  them  a  pix^  X*^*P"^t  which 
perfectly  suits  with  this  arrangement. 

1  Demosth.  De  Coron&,  p.  306;  Plu- 
tarch, Demosth.  c.  17.  In  the  decree 
of  the  Athenian  people  (Plutarch,  Vit. 
X.  Orat.  p.  85u)  passed  after  the  death 
of  Demosthen^,  granting  various  ho- 
nours and  a  statue  to  his  memory — it 
is  recorded  that  he  brought  in  by  his 
persuasions  not  only  the  allies  enume- 
rated in  the  text,  but  also  the  Lokrians 
and  the  Messenians;  and  that  he  pro- 
cured from  the  allies  a  total  contri- 
bution of  above  500  talents.  The  Mes- 
senians, however,  certainly  did  not 
fight  at  Chseroneia;  nor  is  it  correct  to 
say  that  Demosthenes  induced  the  Am- 
phissian  Lokrians  to  become  aUies  of 
Athens. 

>  Strabo,  ix.  p.  414;  Pausanias,  vil. 
6,3. 
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requisitions  of  aid  from  his  Peloponnesian  allies,  with  which  they 
did  not  comply.  Demosthenes  was  the  war-minister  of  the  day, 
exercising  greater  influence  than  the  generals — deliberating  at 
Thebes  in  concert  with  the  Bceotarchs — adrising  and  swaying  the 
Theban  public  assembly  as  well  as  the  Athenian — and  probably 
in  mission  to  other  cities  also,  for  the  purpose  of  pressing  military 
efforts.*  The  crown  bestowed  upon  him  at  the  Dionysiac  festival 
(March  338  B.C.)  marks  the  pinnacle  of  his  glory  and  the  meridian 
of  his  hopes,  when  there  seemed  a  fair  chance  of  successfully 
resisting  the  Macedonian  invasion. 

Philip  had  calculated  on  the  positive  aid  of  Thebes  ;  at  the  very 
Bx  338.  worst,  upon  her  neutrality  between  him  and  Athens. 
increMcd  That  she  would  cordially  join  Athens,  neither  he  nor 
miprn  any  one  else  imagined  ;  nor  could  so  improbable  a  result 
i-boks.  jj^^g  Ij^j^  brought  about,  had  not  the  game  of  Athens 
been  played  with  unusual  decision  and  judgement  by  Demosthenes. 
Accordingly,  when  opposed  by  the  unexpected  junction  of  the 
Theban  and  Athenian  force,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  Philip  should 
have  been  at  first  repulsed.  Such  disadvantages  would  hardly 
indeed  drive  him  to  send  instant  propositions  of  peace  ;'  but  they 
would  admonish  him  to  bring  up  fresh  forces,  and  to  renew  his 
invasion  during  the  ensuing  spring  and  summer  with  means 
adequate  to  the  known  resistance.  It  seems  probable  that  the 
full  strength  of  the  Macedonian  army,  now  brought  to  a  high 
excellence  of  organisation  after  the  continued  improvements  of  his 
twenty  years'  reign — would  be  marched  into  Phokis  during  the 
summer  of  338  b.c.,  to  put  down  the  most  formidable  combination 
of  enemies  that  Philip  had  ever  encountered.  His  youthful  son 
Alexander,  now  eighteen  years  of  age,  came  along  with  them. 

It  is  among  the  accusations  urged  by  ^Eschines  against  Demo- 
8iiooe«ei  of  sthcues,  that  in  levying  mercenary  troops,  he  wrongfully 
defelSra^  took  the  public  money  to  pay  men  who  never  appeared  ; 
^2^^*"'  ai^d  farther,  that  he  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Amphis- 
JS^A^?  sians  a  large  body  of  10,000  mercenary  troops,  thus 
J*""^  withdrawing  them  from  the  main  Athenian  and  Boeotian 
army ;  whereby  Philip  was  enabled  to  cut  to  pieces  the  merce- 
naries separately,  while  the  entire  force,  if  kept  together,  could 


^  Plutarch,  DemoBth.  c.  18.  .^sohinds 
(adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  74)  puts  these  same 
facts — the  great  personal  ascendency  of 
Bemosthends  at  this  period — in  an  in- 
vidious point  of  view. 

'  Plutarch,  Demosth.  c.   18.     Aorc 


It  is  possible  that  Philip  may  have 
tried  to  disunite  the  enemies  assembled 
against  him,  by  separate  propositions 
addressed  to  some  oi  them. 
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never  have  been  defeated.  iEschines  aflSrms  that  he  himself 
8trenuously  opposed  this  separation  of  forces,  the  consequences  of 
which  were  disastrous  and  discouraging  to  the  whole  cause.^  It 
would  appear  that  Philip  attacked  and  took  Amphissa.  We  read 
of  his  having  deceived  the  Athenians  and  Thebans  by  a  false 
despatch  intended  to  be  intercepted ;  so  as  to.  induce  them  to 
abandon  their  guard  of  the  road  which  led  to  that  place.*  The 
sacred  domain  was  restored,  and  the  Amphissians,  or  at  least  such 
of  them  as  had  taken  a  leading  part  against  Delphi,  were 
banished.' 

It  was  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  month  Metageitnion  (the 
second  month  of  the  Attic  year,  corresponding  nearly  to  ^c.  338. 
August)  that  the  allied  Grecian  army  met  Philip  near  No  eminent 
Cbaeroneia ;  the  last  Boeotian  town  on  the  frontiers  of  thcTJtde^S 
Phokis.     He  seems  to  have  been  now  strong  enough  to  Dmo^ene* 
attempt  to  force  his  way  into  Boeotia,  and  is  said  to  s^dtoo^UM 
have  drawn  down  the  allies  from  a  strong  position  into  bl!id«  tS^ 
the  plain,  by  laying  waste  the  neighbouring  fields.*     His  '******•'• 
numbers  are  stated  by  Diodorus  at  30,000  foot  and  2000  horse ; 
he  doubtless  had  with  him   Thessalians  and   other   allies   from 
Northern  Greece ;  but  not  a  single  ally  from  Peloponnesus.     Of 
the  united  Greeks  opposed  to  him,  the  total  is  not  known.*     We 
can  therefore  make  no  comparison  as  to  numbers,  though  the 
superiority  of  the  Macedonian  army  in  organisation  is  incontestable. 
The  largest  Grecian   contingents  were   those   of  Athens,  under 
Lysikles  and  Chares— and  of  Thebes,  commanded  by  Theagenes; 
there  were,  besides,  Phokians,  Achaeans,  and  Corinthians — probably 
also  Euboeans  and  Megarians.     The  Lacedaemonians,  Messenians, 
Arcadians,  Eleians,  and  Argeians,  took  no  part  in  the  war.*     All 
of  them  had  doubtless  been  solicited  on  both  sides ;  by  Demo- 
sthenes as  well  as  by  the  partisans  of  Philip.     But  jealousy  and 
fear  of  Sparta  led  the  last  four  states  rather  to   look  towards 
Philip  as  a  protector  against  her — though  on  this  occasion  they 
took  no  positive  part. 

The  command  of  the  army  was  shared  between  the  Athenians 


^  ^iicliinds  adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  74. 
Deinarchus  mentions  a  Theban  named 
Proxeuus,  whom  he  calls  a  traitor,  as 
having  commanded  these  mercenary 
troops  at  Amphissa  (Deinarchus  adv. 
Demoeth.  p.  99). 

*  PuljsBnus,  iv.  2,  8. 

'  We  gather  this  from  the  edict  issued 
by  Polysperchon  some  ^  ears  afterwards 


(Diodor.  xviii.  56). 

*  Polyasnus,  iv.  2,  14. 

^  Diodorus  affirms  that  Philip's  army 
was  superior  in  number;  Justin  states 
the  reverse  (^Diodor.  zvi.  85;  Justin,  ix. 
3). 

«  PauBanias,  iv.  2,  82 ;  v.  4,  5 ;  viii. 
6,1. 
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and  Tbebans,  and  its  tnovements  determined  by  the  joint  decision 
of  their  statesmen  and  generals.  As  to  statesmen,  the  presence 
of  Demosthenes  at  least  ensured  to  them  sound  and  patriotic 
counsel  powerfully  set  forth ;  as  to  generals,  not  one  of  the  three 
was  fit  for  an  emergency  so  grave  and  terrible.  It  was  the  sad 
fortune  of  Greece,  that  at  this  crisis  of  her  liberty,  when  everthing 
was  staked  on  the  issue  of  the  campaign,  neither  an  Epaminondas 
nor  an  Iphikrates  was  at  hand.  Phokion  was  absent  as  com- 
mander of  the  Athenian  fleet  in  the  Hellespont  or  the  ^gean.^ 
Portents  were  said  to  have  occurred — oracles,  and  prophecies, 
were  in  circulation — calculated  to  discourage  the  Greeks;  but 
Demosthenes,  animated  by  the  sight  of  so  numerous  an  army 
hearty  and  combined  in  defence  of  Grecian  independence,  treated 
all  such  stories  with  the  same  indifference'  as  Epaminondas  had 
shown  before  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  and  accused  the  Delphian 
priestess  of  philippising.  Nay,  so  confident  was  he  in  the  result 
(according  to  the  statement  of  -/Eschines),  that  when  Philip,  him- 
self apprehensive,  was  prepared  to  offer  terms  of  peace,  and  the 
Bceotarchs  inclined  to  accept  them — Demosthenes  alone  stood  out, 
denouncing  as  a  traitor  any  one  who  should  broach  the  proposition 
of  peace,^  and  boasting  that  if  the  Thebans  were  afraid,  his 
countrymen  the  Athenians  desired  nothing  better  than  a  free 
passage  through  Boeotia  to  attack  Philip  single-handed.  This  is 
advanced  as  an  accusation  by  ^Eschines;  who  however  himself 
furnishes  the  justification  of  his  rival,  by  intimating  that  the 
Bceotarchs  were  so  eager  for  peace,  that  they  proposed,  even 
before  the  negotiations  had  begun,  to  send  home  the  Athenian 
soldiers  into  Attica,  in  order  that  deliberations  might  be  taken 
concerning  the  peace.  We  can  hardly  be  surprised  that  Demo- 
sthenes "  became  out  of  his  mind  "  *  (such  is  the  expression  of 
.^E^hines)  on  hearing  a  proposition  so  fraught  with  imprudence. 
Philip  would  have  gained  his  point  even  without  a  battle,  if,  by 
holding  out  the  lure  of  negotiation  for  peace,  he  could  have  pre- 
vailed upon  the  allied  army  to  disperse.  To  have  united  the  full 
force  of  Athens  and  Thebes,  with  other  subordinate  states,  in  the 
same  ranks  and  for  the  same  purpose,  was  a  rare  good  fortune. 


'  Plutarch,  Phokion,  c.  16. 

s  Plutarch,  Demosth.  o.  19,  20;  Ma- 
chin.  adv.  Kteeiph.  p.  72. 

s  JEachm.  adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  74,  75. 

*  jEachinte  adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  75.  'As 
9*  ob  itpwrtixoy  ain^  (ArifUHr$4yti)  ot 
ipXoyr^s  ol  i¥  reus  ^fiais,  iwdi  koI 
roht  ffrpari^raf  robs    bfi.€r4povs  ird\iy 


iyt<rrpt)l/ay  4^tXriXv06r€is,  %va  fiovXti- 
<raurO€  wcpl  rrjs  elp^i^r,  ipravBa  wcand- 
waffiy  fn^pwy  iy4v€ro,  &c. 

It  is  seemingly  this  disposition  on 
the  part  of  Philip  to  open  negotiations 
which  is  alluded  to  by  Plutarch  as 
having  been  (Plutarch,  Phokion,  c.  16) 
favourably  received  by  Phokion. 
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not  likely  to  be  reproduced,  should  it  once  slip  away.  And  if 
Demosthenes,  by  warm  or  even  passionate  remonstrance,  prevented 
such  premature  dispersion,  he  rendered  the  valuable  service  of 
ensuring  to  Grecian  liberty  a  full  trial  of  strength  under  circum- 
stances not  unpromising;  and  at  the  very  worst,  a  catastrophe 
worthy  and  honourable. 

In  the  field  of  battle  near  Chaeroneia,  Philip  himself  com- 
manded a  chosen  body  of  troops  on  the  wing  opposed  to  ^  333 
the  Athenians ;  while  his  youthful  son  Alexander,  aided  (August). 
by  experienced  officers,  commanded  against  the  Thebans  chiSroneia- 
on  the  other  wing.  Respecting  the  course  of  the  battle,  JiSS'^'Sf 
we  are  scarcely  permitted  to  know  anything.  It  is  said  ^**'"'** 
to  have  been  so  obstinately  contested,  that  for  some  time  the  result 
was  doubtful.  The  Sacred  Band  of  Thebes,  who  charged  in  one 
portion  of  the  Theban  phalanx,  exhausted  all  their  strength  and 
energy  in  an  unavailing  attempt  to  bear  down  the  stronger  phalanx 
and  multiplied  pikes  opposed  to  them.  The  youthful  Alexander' 
here  first  displayed  his  great  military  energy  and  ability.  After 
a  long  and  murderous  struggle,  the  Theban  Sacred  Band  were  all 
overpowered  and  perished  in  their  ranks,'  while  the  Theban  phalanx 
was  broken  and  pushed  back.  Philip  on  his  side  was  still  engaged 
in  undecided  conflict  with  the  Athenians,  whose  first  onset  is  said 
to  have  been  so  impetuous,  as  to  put  to  flight  some  of  the  troops 
in  his  army ;  insomuch  that  the  Athenian  general  exclaimed  in 
triumph,  '*  Let  us  pursue  them  even  to  Macedonia."*  It  is  farther 
said  that  Philip  on  his  side  simulated  a  retreat,  for  the  purpose  of 
inducing  them  to  pursue  and  to  break  their  order.  We  read 
another  statement,  more  likely  to  be  true— that  the  Athenian 
boplites,  though  full  of  energy  at  the  first  shock,  could  not  endure 
fatigue  and  prolonged  struggle  like  the  trained  veterans  in  the 
opposite  ranks.*  Having  steadily  repelled  them  for  a  considerable 
time,  Philip  became  emulous  on  witnessing  the  success  of  his  son, 
and  redoubled  his  efforts ;  so  as  to  break  and  disperse  them.  The 
whole  Grecian  army  was  thus  put  to  flight  with  severe  loss.* 

^  Diodor.  xvi.  85.  Alexander  bimself,  i  AtheDian  troops  at  or  near  Thebes 
after  his  vaHt  conquests  in  Asia  and  '  shortly  after  the  alliance  with  the 
shortly  before  hia  death,  alludes  briefly  Thebans  was  formed.  But  it  seeuui 
to  his  own  presence  at  Chsroneia,  in  a  that  Chards  and  Lysiklds  commanded 
speech  delivered  to  his  army  (Arrian,  at  Chaeroneia.  It  is  possible  there- 
vii.  9,  5).      '  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  c.  1 8.  |  fore    that    the    anecdote    reported   by 


*  Polysenus,  iv.   2.  2.     He  mentions 


whom  this  exclamation  came.  We 
know  from  JBschinds  (adv.  Ktesiph.  p. 
74)  that  Stratoklte  was  general  of  the 


Pulya^nus    may    refer    to    one  of   the 


Stratoklds  as  the  Athenian  general  from     earlier  battles  fought,   before  that   of 


Chseroneia. 
*  Pol  V  sen  us,  iv.  2,  7  ;  Frontinus. 
»  Dio*d«r.  xvi.  85,  86. 
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The  Macedonian  phalanx,  as  armed  and  organized  by  Philip, 
MAfiedoni  ^^  sixteen  deep ;  less  deep  than  that  of  the  Thebans 
^aunx-ii8  either  at  Delium  or  at  Leuktra.  It  had  veteran  soldiers 
•uperiorin  of  great  Strength  and  complete  training,  in  its  front 
totbeorecian  ranks ;  jTCt  probably  soldiers  hardly  superior  to  the 
'**"***'  Sacred  Band,  who  formed  the  Theban  front  rank.  But 
its  great  superiority  was  in  the  length  of  the  Macedonian  pike  or 
sarissa — in  the  number  of  these  weapons  which  projected  in  front 
of  the  foremost  soldiers — and  the  long  practice  of  the  men  to 
manage  this  impenetrable  array  of  pikes  in  an  efficient  manner. 
The  value  of  Philip's  improved  phalanx  was  attested  by  his  victory 
at  Chseroneia. 

But  the  victory  was  not  gained  by  the  phalanx  alone.  The 
^^  military  organization  of  Pliilip  comprised  an  aggregate 
organiuUon  of  many  sorts  of  troops  besides  the  phalanx  ;  the  body- 
dooianarmy  guards,  horsc  as  wcU  as  foot — the  hypaspistse,  or  light 
Siferoni*'"  hoplites — ^the  light  cavalry,  bowmen,  sUngers,  &c.  When 
we  read  the  military  operations  of  Alexander,  three  years 
afterwards,  in  the  very  first  year  of  his  reign,  before  he 
could  have  made  any  addition  of  his  own  to  the  force  inherited 
from  Philip ;  and  when  we  see  with  what  efficiency  all  these  various 
descriptions  of  troops  are  employed  in  the  field ;  ^  we  may  feel 
assured  that  Philip  both  had  them  near  him  and  employed  them 
at  the  battle  of  Chseroneia. 

One  thousand  Athenian  citizens  perished  in  this  disastrous  field  ; 
two  thousand  more  fell  into  the  hands  of  Philip  as  pri- 
soners.* The  Theban  loss  is  said  also  to  have  been 
terrible,  as  well  as  the  Achaean.'  But  we  do  not  know  the 
numbers ;  nor  have  we  any  statement  of  the  Macedonian  loss. 
Demosthenes,  himself  present  in  the  ranks  of  the  hoplites,  shared 
in  the  flight  of  his  defeated  countrymen.  He  is  accused  by  his 
political  enemies  of  having  behaved  with  extreme  and  disgraceful 
cowardice ;  but  we  see  plainly  from  the  continued  confidence  and 
respect  shown  to  him  by  the  general  body  of  his  countrymen,  that 
they  cannot  have  credited  the  imputation.  The  two  Athenian 
generals,  Chares  and  Lysikles,  both  escaped  from  the  field.  The 
latter  was  afterwards  publicly  accused  at  Athens  by  the  orator 


Lonatthe 
battle  of 
Gtueroneia. 


I  Arrian,  Exp.  Alex.  i.  2,  3,  10. 

'  ThiB  is  the  statement  of  the  con- 
temporaxy  orators — Demadds  (Frag.  p. 
179),  Lykurgus  (ap.  Diodor.  xvi.  85; 
adv.  Leokratem,  p.  236.  o.  36),  and 
Demosthenda    (De    Coron&,    p.    314). 


The  latter  does  not  specify  the  num- 
ber of  prisoners,  though  he  states  the 
slain  at  1000.    Compare  Pausanias,  vii. 
10,  2. 
*  Pausanias,  yii.  6,  3. 
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Lykui^us — a  citizen  highly  respected  for  his  integrity  and  dili- 
gence in  the  management  of  the  finances,  and  severe  in  arraigning 
political  delinquents.  Lysikles  was  condemned  to  death  by  the 
Dikastery.^  What  there  was  to  distinguish  his  conduct  from  that  of 
his  colleague  Chares — who  certainly  was  not  condemned,  and  is  not 
even  stated  to  have  been  accused — we  do  not  know.  The  memory 
of  the  Theban  general  Theagenes'  also,  though  he  fell  in  the 
battle,  was  assailed  by  charges  of  treason. 

Unspeakable  was  the  agony  at  Athens,  on  the  report  of  this 
disaster,  with  a  multitude  of  citizens  as  yet  unknown  mttressand 
left  on  the  field  or  prisoners,  and  a  victorious  enemy  Atheiuoa 
within  three  or  four   days'  march   of  the  city.      The  the  defeat 
whole  population,  even  old  men,  women,  and  children,  were  spread 
about  the  streets  in  all  the  violence  of  grief  and  terror,  inter- 
chan^ng  efinaons  of  distress  and  sympathy,  and  questioning  every 
fugitive  as  he  arrived  about  the  safety  of  their  relatives  in  the 
battle.^    The  fiower  of  the   citizens  of  military  age  had  been 
engaged ;  and  before  the  extent  of  loss  had  been  ascertained,  it 
was  feared  that  none  except  the  elders  would  be  left  to  defend  the 
city.     At  length  the  definite  loss  became  known :  severe  indeed 
and  terrible — yet  not  a  total  shipwreck,  like  that  of  the  army  of 
Nikias  in  Sicily. 

As  on  that  trying  occasion,  so  now :  amidst  all  the  distress  and 
alarm,  it  was  not  in  the  Athenian  character  to  despair. 
The  mass  of  citizens  hastened  unbidden  to  form  a  public  taken  at 

...  .  -      ,        "^  Athens  for 

assembly,^  wherein  the  most  energetic  resolutions  were  energeuc 
taken  for  defence.    Decrees  were  passed  enjoining  every  Respect  and 
one  to  carry  his  family  and  property  out  of  the  open  shown  to  De- 
country  of  Attica  into  the  various  strongholds ;  directing  ™*** 
the  body  of  the  senators,  who  by  general  rule  were  exempt  from 
military  service,  to  march  down  in  arms  to  Peiraeus,  and  put  that 
harbour  in  condition  to  stand  a  siege ;  placing  every  man  without 
exception  at  the  disposal  of  the  gener^,  as  a  soldier  for  defence, 
and  imposing  the  penalties  of  treason  on  every  one  who  fled ; ' 
enfranchising  all  slaves  fit  for  bearing  arms,  granting  the  citizen- 
ship to  metics  under  the  same  circumstances,  and  restoring  to  the 


^  Diodor.  xvi.  88. 

'  Plutarch,  Alexand.  c.  1 2 ;  DeiDarohtu 
adv.  Demosth.  p.  99.  Compare  the 
Paeudo-Demosthenio  Oratio  Funebr.  p. 
1395. 

'  Lykni^a  ady.  Leokrat.  p.  164, 
166,  c.  11;  DeiaarchuB  cont.  Demoeth. 
p.  99. 


*  Lykurg.  adv.  Leokrat.  p.  146.  Pcyc- 
yrin4yris  yh.p  t^s  iv  Xcupwfl<f  ftdxrifi  Ktd 
<rvv^po4i6moiv  awdmwv  tfi&y  els  ^kicXi|- 
(riay  d^^iaaro  6  ^rjfios,  iratias  fiky'  Ktd 
yvvcuKai  in  rStv  kypwv  els  rk  rtlxfl  Korrw' 

KOftiC^lVf  &c. 

*  Lykurgufl  adv.  Leokrat.  p.  177.  o. 
13. 

Q   2 
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full  pririleges  of  citizens  those  who  had  been  disfranchised  by 
judicial  sentence.*  This  last-mentioned  decree  was  proposed  by 
Hyperides ;  but  seyeral  others  were  moved  by  Demosthenes,  who, 
notwithstanding  the  late  misfortune  of  the  Athenian  arms,  was 
listened  to  with  undiminished  respect  and  confidence.  The  general 
measures  requisite  for  strengthening  the  walls,  opening  ditches, 
distributing  military  posts  and  constructing  earthwork,  were 
decreed  on  his  motion ;  and  he  seems  to  have  been  named 
member  of  a  special  Board  for  superintending  the  fortifications.* 
Not  only  he,  but  also  most  of  the  conspicuous  citizens  and  habitual 
speakers  in  the  assembly,  came  forward  with  large  private  contii- 
butions  to  meet  the  pressing  wants  of  the  moment.^  Every  man 
in  the  city  lent  a  hand  to  make  good  the  defective  points  in  the 
fortification.  Materials  were  obtained  by  felling  the  trees  near 
the  city,  and  even  by  taking  stones  from  the  adjacent  sepulchres* 
— as  had  beeii  done  after  the  Persian  war  when  the  walls  were 
built  under  the  contrivance  of  Themistokles.*  The  temples  were 
stripped  of  the  arms  suspended  within  them,  for  the  purpose  of 
equipping  unarmed  citizens.^  By  such  earnest  and  unanimous 
efforts,  the  defences  of  the  city  and  of  Peirseus  were  soon  mate- 
rially improved.  At  sea  Athens  had  nothing  to  fear.  Her 
powerful  naval  force  was  untouched,  and  her  superiority  to  Philip 
on  that  element  incontestable.  Envoys  were  sent  to  Troezen, 
Epidaurus,  Andros,  Keos,  and  other  places,  to  solicit  aid,  and 
collect  money ;  in  one  or  other  of  which  embassies  Demosthenes 
served,  after  he  had  provided  for  the  immediate  exigences  of 
defence.' 

What  was  the  immediate  result  of  these  applications  to  other 
cities,  we  do  not  know.  But  the  effect  produced  upon  some  of 
these  JEgesn  blands  by  the  reported  prostration  of  Athens,   is 


*  Lykurgua  ady.  Leokrat.  p.  170.  c. 
11.  V<x'  ^P^*^  ^^  "^^^  8^/xoy  ^^Tf^urd- 
/uwop  ro6f  fitv  ho^Kovt  i\9v$4pov%  robs 
dh  l^yovf  *A$iirtdovs,  robs  Hk  itrifiovs 
irrlfAous,    The  orator  causes  this  decree, 

I»roposed  by  Hyperidds,  to  be  read  pub- 
idy  by  the  secretary,  in  court. 

Compare  Pfeeudo-Plutarch,  Yit.  X. 
Orator,  p.  849,  and  Demosth.  cont.  Ari- 
Btog.  p.  803. 

s  Demosth.  De  Coronil,  p.  309;  Dei- 
narchuB  adv.  Demosth.  p.  100. 

>  Demosth.  De  CoronA,  p.  329;  Dei- 
narchus  adv.  Demosth.  p.  100;  Plutarch, 
Vit.  X.  Orat.  p.  851. 

^  Lykui^gUB  adv.  Leokrat.  p.  172.  c. 


11  ;  .^schinds  adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  87. 

*  Thucyd.  i.  93. 

•  Lykui^s  adv.  Leokrat.  1.  c. 

7  LykurguB  (adv.  Leokrat.  p.  171.  c. 
11)  mentions  these  embassies;  Deinar- 
chus  Cadv.  Demosth.  p.  100)  affirms 
that  Demostbends  provided  for  himself 
an  escape  from  the  city  as  an  euvov 
—  o&t5»  iavrhy  irptaficvr^v  KarcurKcv- 
euros ,  Tv'  in  r^f  ir6Kftcs  diroSpo/i},  &c. 
Compare  .^cbinSs  adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  76. 

The  two  hostile  orators  treat  such 
temporary  absence  of  Demosthen^  on 
the  embassy  to  obtain  aid,  as  if  it  were 
a  cowardly  desertion  of  his  post.  This 
is  a  construction  altogether  unjust. 
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remarkable.     An  Athenian  citizen   named  Leokrates,  instead  of 
staying  at  Athens  to  join  in  the  defence,  listened  only  to  Effect  pro- 
a  disgraceful  timidity,^  and  fled  forthwith  from  Peiraeus  m^o^'JS 
with  his  family  and  property.     He  hastened  to  Rhodes,  SJ^i^ 
where  he  circulated  the  false  news  that  Athens  was  already  ^oSldTCtof 
taken  and  the  Peiraeus  under  siege.     Immediately   on  ^©KhodiaM. 
hearing  this  intelligence,  and  believing  it  to  be  true,  the  Rhodians 
with  their  triremes  began  a  cruise  to  seize  the  merchant-vessels  at 
sea.*     Hence  we  learn,  indirectly,  that  the  Athenian  naval  power 
constituted  the   standing  protection  for   these  merchant-vessels ; 
insomuch  that  so  soon  as  that  protection  was  removed,  armed 
cruisers  began  to  prey  upon  them  from  various  islands  in  the 
iEgean. 

Such  were  the  precautions  taken  at  Athens  after  this  fatal  day. 
But  Athens  lay  at  a  distance  of  three  or  four  days'  cominctof 
march  from  the  field  of  Cbseroneia ;  while  Thebes,  being  2i*vfctoi5^ 
much  nearer,  bore  the  first  attack  of  Philip.     Of  the  Si'^'T££i 
behaviour  of  that  prince  after  his  victory,  we  have  con-  J^SSr^ 
tradictory  statements.     According  to  one  account,  he  -^.them. 
indulged  in  the  most  insulting  and  licentious  exultation  on  the 
field  of  battle,  jesting  especially  on  the  oratory  and  motions  of 
Demosthenes ;  a  temper,  from  which  he  was  brought  round  by  the 
courageous  reproof  of  Demades,  then  his  prisoner  as  one  of  the 
Athenian  hoplites.^     At  first  he  even  refused  to  grant  permission 
to  inter  the  slain,  when  the  herald  came  from  Lebadeia  to  make 
the   customary   demand.*      According   to   another    account,   the 
demeanour  of  Philip  towards  the  defeated  Athenians  was  gentle 
and  forbearing.*    However  the  fact  may  have  stood  as  to  his  first 
manifestations,  it  is  certain  that  his  positive  measures  were  harsh 
towards  ITiebes  and  lenient  towards  Athens.    He  sold  the  Theban 
captives  into  slavery  ;  he  is  said  also  to  have  exacted  a  price  for 
the   liberty  granted  to   bury  the  Theban   slain — which   liberty, 


1  Leokratdfl  was  not  the  only  Athe- 
nian who  fled,  or  tried  to  flee.  Another 
was  seized  in  the  attempt  (according  to 
JEachin^)  and  condemned  to  death  by 
the  Council  of  Areopagus  {Machin^ 
adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  89).  A  member  of  the 
Areopagus  itself,  named  Autolykus  (the 
same  probably  who  is  mentioned  with 
peculiar  respect  by  .^schinds  cont.  Ti- 
marchnm,  p.  12),  sent  away  his  fieimily 
for  safety  ;  Lykurgus  afterwards  im- 
peached him  for  it,  and  he  was  con- 
demned by  the  Dikastery  (Harpokration 
Y.  Ain6Kvicos)» 


^  Lykurgus  ady.  Leokrat.  p.  149. 
O0TW  8i  a'<p69pa  ravr*  Mtrr^vfrtuf  ol 
'PoStoi,  &OTC  Tpffiptis  'rKrip^<ratrr§s  ri 
r\o7a  Korriyoyf  &c. 

'  Diodor.  xvi.  87.  The  story  respect- 
ing Demadda  is  told  somewhat  differ- 
ently in  Sextus  Empiricus  adv.  Qram- 
maticos,  p.  281. 

*  Plutarch,  Vit.  X.  Orator,  p.  849. 

•  Justin,  ix.  4  ;  Polybius,  v.  10  ; 
Theopomp.  Frag.  262.  See  the  note  of 
Wichers  ad  Theopompi  Fragmenta^  p. 
259. 
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according  to  Grecian  custom,  was  never  refused,  and  certainly 
never  sold,  by  the  victor.  Whether  Thebes  made  any  farther 
resistance,  or  stood  a  siege,  we  do  not  know.  But  presently  the 
city  fell  into  Philip's  power.  He  put  to  death  several  of  the 
leading  citizens,  banished  others,  and  confiscated  the  property  of 
both.  A  council  of  Three  Hundred — composed  of  philippising 
Thebans,  for  the  most  part  just  recalled  from  exile — was  invested 
with  the  government  of  the  city,  and  with  powers  of  life  and  death 
over  every  one.^  The  state  of  Thebes  became  much  the  same 
as  it  had  been  when  the  Spartan  PhoeUdas,  in  concert  with  the 
Theban  party  headed  by  Leontiades,  surprised  the  Eadmeia.  A 
Macedonian  garrison  was  now  placed  in  the  Eadmeia,  as  a  Spartan 
garrison  had  been  placed  then.  Supported  by  this  garrison,  the 
philippising  Thebans  were  uncontrolled  masters  of  the  city ;  with 
full  power,  and  no  reluctance,  to  gratify  their  political  antipathies. 
At  the  same  time,  Philip  restored  the  minor  Boetotian  towns — 
Orchomenus  and  Plataea,  probably  also  Thespiae  and  Koroneia — 
to  the  condition  of  free  communities  instead  of  subjection  to 
Thebes." 

At  Athens  also,  the  philippising  orators  raised  their  voices 
Gondnctor  loudly  and  confidently,  denouncing  Demosthenes  and 
^^JS^  his  policy.  New  speakers,'  who  would  hardly  have 
J5^oJ*to  CO™®  forward  before,  were  now  put  up  against  him. 
Pwup.  The  accusations  however  altogether  failed;  the  people 
continued  to  trust  him,  omitting  no  measure  of  defence  which  he 
suggested.  iEschines,  who  had  before  disclaimed  all  connection 
with  Philip,  now  altered  his  tone,  and  made  boast  of  the  ties  of 
fiiendship  and  hospitality  subasting  between  that  prince  and  him- 
self.^ He  tendered  his  services  to  go  as  envoy  to  the  Macedonian 
camp ;  whither  he  appears  to  have  been  sent,  doubtless  with 
others,  perhaps  with  Xenokrates  and  Phokion.^  Among  them 
.  was  Demades  also,  having  been  just  released  from  his  captivity. 
Either  by  the  persuasions  of  Demades,  or  by  a  change  in  his  own 
dispositions,  Philip  had  now  become  inclined  to  treat  with  Athens 
on  &vourable  terms.     The  bodies  of  the  slain  Athenians  were 


1  Justin,  iz.  4.    Deinaroh.  cont.  De- 
moeth.  8.  20,  p.  92. 
«  PauBaniaa,  iv.  27,  5;  ix.  1,  3. 
'  Demosth.  De  CoronI,  p.  310.    oh  8(* 

tnrtKdfificufof  ikyytyfiattrBaif  &c. 

So  the  enemies  of  Alkibiadds  put  up 
against  him  in  the  assembly  speakers  of 
affected  candour  and  impartiality— jU- 


Xovs  pifiropas  iyUyrtSf  &c.  Thuoyd.  vi. 
29. 

*  Demosth.  De  Coroni,  p.  319,  320. 

'  Demosth.  De  Coroni,  p.  319.  ts 
thBiws  utrk  r^y  fidxv*'  'rptfffitvTiis  iro- 
p§6ov  T^s  ^iKtinroy,  &c.  Compare  Plu- 
tarch, rhokion,  c.  16.  Diogen.  Laert. 
It.  5,  in  his  life  of  the  philosopher 
Xenokratte. 
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burned  by  the  victors,  and  their  ashes  collected  to  be  carried  to 
Athens ;  though  the  formal  application  of  the  herald,  to  the  same 
effect,  had  been  previously  refused.*  iEschines  (according  to  the 
assertion  of  Demosthenes)  took  part  as  a  sympathising  guest  in 
the  banquet  and  festivities  whereby  Philip  celebrated  his  triumph 
over  Grecian  liberty.^  At  length  Demades  with  the  other  envoys 
returned  to  Athens,  reporting  the  consent  of  Philip  to  conclude 
peace,  to  give  back  the  numerous  prisoners  in  his  hands,  and  also 
to  transfer  Oropus  from  the  Thebans  to  Athens. 

Demades  proposed  the  conclusion  of  peace  to  the  Athenian 
assembly,  by  whom  it  was  readily  decreed.     To  escape  Peace  ot 
invasion  and  siege  by  the  Macedonian  army,  was  doubt-  ooociu^ 
less  an  unspeakable  relief;   while  the  recovery  of  the  Fwjiriui 
2000  prisoners  without  ransom,  was  an  acquiation  of  nuni***The 
great  importance,  not  merely  to  the  city  collectively,  ifi-^^ued 
but  to  the  sympathies  of  numerous  relatives.     Lastly,  hiiTSdJS 
to  regain  Oropus — a  possession  which  they  had  once  Heucnic 
enjoyed,  and  for  which  they  had  long  wrangled  with  the  "^^^^^ 
Thebans — was  a  farther  cause  of  satisfaction.     Such  conditions 
were  doubtless  acceptable  at  Athens.     But  there  was  a  submission 
to  be  made  on  the  other  side,  which  to  the  contemporaries  of 
Perikles  would  have   seemed  intolerable,  even  as  the  price  of 
averted  invasion   or   recovered   captives.     The  Athenians  wera 
required  to  acknowledge  the  exaltation  of  Philip  to  the  headship! 
of  the  Grecian  world,  and  to  promote  the  like  acknowledgement! 
by  all  other  Greeks,  in  a  congress  to  be  speedily  convened.     Theyl 
were  to  renounce  all  pretensions  to  headship,  not  only  for  them-f' 
selves,  but  for  every  other  Grecian  state  ;  to  recognise  not  Sparta\ 
or  Thebes,  but  the  king  of  Macedon,  as  Pan-hellenic  chief;  toi 
acquiesce  in  the  transition  of  Greece  from  the  position  of  a  free,  / 
self-determining,  political  aggregate,  into  a  provincial  dependency] 
of  the  kings  of  Pella  and  ^gae.     It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  al 
more  terrible  shock  to  that  traditional  sentiment  of  pride  and] 
patriotism,  inherited  from  forefathers,  who,  after  repelling  and/ 
worsting  the  Persians,  had  first  organised  the  maritime  Greek$ 
into  a  confederacy  running  parallel  with  and  supplementary  to  the 
non-maritime  Greeks  allied  with  Sparta  ;  thus  keeping  out  foreign 

1  DemaddA,  Fragment.  Orat.  p.  179.  1  8«rx(^fol;s  yhp  atxfiaXiirovs  iytv  X^rpmp 


KriBfvBtura  reus  rS»v  iyavrlotv  x^P^^^f 
&f  ityrl  roKtfilwy  <piKlas  i'rolria'a  ro7s 
iivoBeunfva'uf.  *Errav0a  irurriis  rois  'rpdy- 
fuuriy    iypev^a    r^y     cJp^ytfK*     dfioKoyw. 


pvKOSf  Koi  rhy  'Clpwwhy  iy§v  rtptirfitUu 
\afii»y  Ofuyt  ravr*  lypoifw.  See  also 
Suidaa  v.  Ari/jidBris, 

3  Demosth.  De  Coroui,  p.  321. 
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dominion  and  casting  the  Grecian  world  into  a  system  founded 
on  native  sympathies  and  free  government  Such  traditional  sen- 
timent, though  it  no  longer  governed  the  character  of  the  Athe- 
nians or  impressed  upon  them  motives  of  action,  had  still  a  strong 
hold  upon  their  imagination  and  memory,  where  it  had  been  con- 
stantly kept  alive  by  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes  and  others. 
The  peace  of  Demades,  recognising  Philip  as  chief  of  Greece,  was 
a  renunciation  of  all  this  proud  historical  past,  and  the  acceptance 
of  a  new  and  degraded  position,  for  Athens  as  well  as  for  Greece 
generally. 

Polybius  praises  the  generosity  of  Philip  in  granting  such 
Remtrks  of  favourable  terms,  and  even  aflSrms,  not  very  accurately, 
«*5!!f  De-  that  he  secured  thereby  the  steady  gratitude  and  attach- 
JJJ^  ment  of  the  Athenians.^  But  Philip  would  have  gained 
S^unM  nothing  by  killing  his  prisoners  ;  not  to  mention  that  he 
•e«e5^  would  have  provoked  an  implacable  spirit  of  revenge 
Atheiu.  among  the  Athenians.  By  selling  his  prisoners  for 
slaves  he  would  have  gained  something,  but  by  the  use  actually 
made  of  them  he  gained  more.  The  recognition  of  his  Hellenic 
supremacy  by  Athens  was  the  capital  step  for  the  prosecution  of 
his  objects.  It  insured  him  against  dissentients  among  the  remain- 
ing Grecian  states,  whose  adhesion  had  not  yet  been  made  certain, 
and  who  pight  possibly  have  stood  out  against  a  proposition  so 
novel  and  so  anti-Hellenic,  had  Athens  set  them  the  example. 
Moreover,  if  Philip  had  not  purchased  the  recognition  of  Athens 
in  this  way,  he  might  have  failed  in  trying  to  extort  it  by  force. 
For  though,  being  master  of  the  field,  he  could  lay  waste  Attica 
with  impunity,  and  even  establish  a  permanent  fortress  in  it  like 
Dekeleia — yet  the  fleet  of  Athens  was  as  strong  as  ever,  and  her 
preponderance  at  sea  irresistible.  Under  these  circumstances, 
Athens  and  Peiraeus  might  have  been  defended  against  him,  as 
Byzantium  and  Perinthus  had  been,  two  years  before ;  the  Athe- 
nian fleet  might  have  obstructed  his  operations  in  many  ways; 
and  the  siege  of  Athens  might  have  called  forth  a  burst  of  Hel- 
lenic sympathy,  such  as  to  embarrass  his  farther  progress.  Thebes 
— an  inland  city,  hated  by  the  other  Boeotian  cities — was  pros- 
trated by  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia,  and  left  without  any  means  of 
successful  defence.  But  the  same  blow  was  not  absolutely  mortal 
to  Athens,  united  in  her  population  throughout  all  the  area  of 
Attica,  and  superior  at  sea.  We  may  see  therefore  that — with 
such  difficulties  before  him  if  he  pushed  the  Athenians  to  despair 

I  Polybius,  V.  10;  xtu.  14;  Diodor.  Fragm.  lib.  xzxii. 
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— ^Philip  acted  wisely  in  employing  his  victory  and  his  prisoners 
to  procure  her  recognition  of  his  headship.  His  political  game 
was  well  played,  now  as  always ;  hut  to  the  praise  of  generosity 
bestowed  by  Polybius,  he  has  little  claim. 

Besides  the  recognition  of  Philip  as  chief  of  Greece,  the  Athe- 
nians, on  the  motion  of  Demades,  passed  various  bono-  Honorary 
rary  and  complimentary  votes  in  his  favour;   of  what  JtA'^Ti 
precise  nature  we  do  not  know.^     Immediate  relief  from  ^*"p- 
danger,  with  the  restoration  of  2000  captive  citizens,  were  suflS- 
cient  to  render  the  peace  popular  at  the  first  moment ;  moreover, 
the  Athenians,  as  if  conscious  of  failing  resolution  and  strength, 
were  now  entering  upon  that  career  of  flattery  to  powerful  kings, 
which  we  shall  hereafter  find  them  pushing  to  disgraceful  extrava- 
gance.    It  was  probably  during  the  prevalence  of  this  sentiment, 
which   did  not  long  continue,  that  the   youthful  Alexander  of 
Macedon,  accompanied  by  Antipater,  paid  a  visit  to  Athens.' 

Meanwhile  the  respect  enjoyed  by  Demosthenes  among  his 
countrymen  was  noway  lessened.  Though  his  political  impeach- 
opponents  thought  the  season  favourable  for  bringing  brought 
many  impeachments  against  him,  none  of  them  proved  SSSJnftT.i 
successful.  And  when  the  time  came  for  electing  a  U^S;^ 
public  orator  to  deliver  the  funeral  discourse  at  the  obse-  •'^ndiqrhim. 
quies  celebrated  for  the  slain  at  Chaeroneia — he  was  invested  with 
that  solemn  duty,  not  only  in  preference  to  iEschines,  who  was 
put  up  in  competition,  but  also  to  Demades  the  recent  mover  of 
the  peace.*  He  was  farther  honoured  with  strong  marks  of  esteem 
and  sympathy  from  the  surviving  relatives  of  these  gallant  citi- 
zens. Moreover  it  appears  that  Demosthenes  was  continued  in 
an  important  financial  post  as  one  of  the  joint  managers  of  the 
Theoric  Fund,  and  as  member  of  a  Board  for  purchasing  com ; 
he  was  also  shortly  afterwards  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
walls  and  defences  of  the  city.  The  orator  Hyperides,  the  poli- 
tical coadjutor  of  Demosthenes,  was  impeached  by  Aristogeiton 
under  the  Graphe  Paranomon,  for  his  illegal  and  unconstitutional 
decree  (proposed  under  the  immediate  terror  of  the  defeat  at 
Chaeroneia),  to  grant  manumission  to  the  slaves,  citizenship  to 
metics,  and  restoration  of  citizenship  to  those  who  had  been  dis- 
franchised by  judicial  sentence.     The  occurrence  of  peace  had 


*  Demadds,  Fragm.  p.   179.    lypa^a 
Compare  ArriaD,  Exp.  Alex.  i.  2,  3 — icaX 
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removed  all  necessity  for  acting  upon  this  decree ;  nevertheless 
an  impeachment  was  entered  and  brought  against  its  mover. 
Hyperides,  unable  to  deny  its  illegality,  placed  his  defence  on  the 
true  and  obvious  ground — "  The  Macedonian  arms  (he  said)  dark- 
ened my  vision.  It  was  not  I  who  moved  the  decree  ;  it  was  the 
battle  of  Chaeroneia."  *  The  substantive  defence  was  admitted  by 
the  Dikastery ;  while  the  bold  oratorical  turn  attracted  notice  from 
rhetorical  critics. 

Having  thus  subjugated  and  garrisoned  Thebes — ^having  recon- 
stituted the  anti-Theban  cities  in  Bceotia — having  con- 
strained Athens  to  submission  and  dependent  alliance — 
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and  having  established  a  garrison  in  Ambrakia,  at  the 
same  time  mastering  Akamania,  and  banishing  the 
leading  Akamanians  who  were  opposed  to  him — Philip 
next  proceeded  to  carry  his  arms  into  Peloponnesus.  He  found 
little  positive  resistance  anywhere,  except  in  the  territory  of  Sparta. 
The  Corinthians,  Argeians,  Messenians,  Eleians,  and  many  Arca- 
dians, all  submitted  to  his  dominion ;  some  even  courted  his  alli- 
ance, from  fear  and  antipathy  against  Sparta.  Philip  invaded 
Laconia  with  an  army  too  powerful  for  the  Spartans  to  resist  in 
the  field.  He  laid  waste  the  country,  and  took  some  detached 
posts ;  but  he  did  not  take,  nor  do  we  know  that  he  even  attacked, 
Sparta  itself.  The  Spartans  could  not  resist;  yet  would  they 
neither  submit,  nor  ask  for  peace.  It  appears  that  Philip  cut 
down  their  territory  and  narrowed  their  boundaries  on  all  the 
three  sides;  towards  Argos,  Messene,  and  Megalopolis.'  We 
have  no  precise  account  of  the  details  of  his  proceedings ;  but  it 
is  clear  that  he  did  just  what  seemed  to  him  good,  and  that  the 
governments  of  all  the  Peloponnesian  cities  came  into  the  hands 
of  his  partisans.  Sparta  was  the  only  city  which  stood  out  against 
him ;  maintaining  her  ancient  freedom  and  dignity,  under  circum- 
stances of  feebleness  and  humiliation,  with  more  unshaken  reso- 
lution than  Athens. 

Philip  next  proceeded  to  convene  a  congress  of  Grecian  cities  at 
Corinth.  He  here  announced  himself  as  resolved  on  an 
expedition  against  the  Persian  king,  for  the  purpose  both 
of  liberating  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  and  avenging  the  inva- 
SSJo^  sion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes.  The  general  vote  of  the  con- 
gress nominated  him  leader  of  the  united  Greeks  for  this 
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pnqxMe,  and  decreed  a  Grecian  force  to  join  him,  to  be  formed 
of  contingents   furnished  by  the   various  cities.      The  total   of 
the   force  promised  is  stated  only   by  Justin,   who  ^ves  it  ati 
200,000  foot,  and  15,000  horse ;  an  army  which  Greece  certainly  \ 
could  not  have  furnished,  and  which  we  can  hardly  believe  to  have  / 
been  even  promised.^    The  Spartans  stood  aloof  from  the  congress,  | 
continuing  to  refuse  all    recognition  of  the  headship  of  Philip./ 
The  Athenians  attended  and  concurred  in  the  vote  ;  which  was  inr; 
fact  the  next  step  to  carry  out  the  peace  made  by  Demades.   Thei 
were  required  to  furnish  a  well-equipped  fleet  to  serve  under  Philip 
and  they  were  at  the  same  time  divested  of  their  dignity  of  chiei 
of  a  maritime  confederacy,  the  islands  being  enrolled  as  maritime 
dependencies  of  Philip,  instead  of  continuing  to  send  deputies  to 
synod  meeting  at  Athens.^    It  appears  that  Samos  was  still  re- 
cognised as  belonging  to  them^ — or  at  least  such  portion  of  the 
island  as  was  occupied  by  the  numerous  Athenian  kleruchs  or  { 
outsettlers,  first  established  in  the  island  after  the  conquest  by 
Timotheus  in  365  b.c.,  and  afterwards  reinforced.     For  several 
years  afterwards,  the  naval  force  in  the  dockyards  of  Athens  still 
continued  large  and  powerful ;  but  her  maritime  ascendency  hence- 
forward disappears. 

The  Athenians,  deeply  mortified  by  such  humiliation,  were  re- 
minded by  Phokion  that  it  was  a  necessary  result  of  the  Moruflc*- 
peace  which  they  had  accepted  on  the  motion  of  De-  AthJoian 
mad^  and  that  it  was  now  too  late  to  murmur.*    We  d^JSlST 
cannot  wonder  at  their  feelings.   Together  with  the  other  SS^"i^ 
free  cities  of  Greece,  they  were  enrolled  as  contributory  K^g^SStie 
appendages  of  the  king  of  Macedoa  ;  a  revolution,  to  {^^Jj, 


now 


them  more  galling  than  to  the  rest,  since  they  passed  at  **»^a«>»  ^w 


afi;atnst 


once,  not  merely  from  simple  autonomy,  but  from  a  condi-  ^"^ 
tion  of  superior  dignity,  into  the  common  dependence.  Athens  had 
only  to  sanction  the  scheme  dictated  by  Philip  and  to  furnish  her 
quota  towards  the  execution.  Moreover,  this  scheme — the  inva- 
sion of  Persia — had  ceased  to  be  an  object  of  genuine  aspiration 
throughout  the  Grecian  world.  The  Great  King,  no  longer  in- 
spiring terror  to  Greece  collectively,  might  now  be  regarded  as 


^  Justin,  IX.  5. 

•  Plutarch,  Phokion.  c.  16 ;  Pausa- 
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j  likely  to  lend  protection  against   Macedonian    oppression.     To 

i  emancipate  the  Asiatic  Greeks  from  Persian  dominion  would  be 

;  in  itself  an  enterprise  grateful  to  Grecian  feeling,  though  all  such 

j  wishes  must  have  been  gradually  dying  out  since  the  peace  of 

'  Antalkidas.     But  emancipation,  accomplished  by  Philip,  would  be 

only  a  transfer  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  from  Persian  dominion  to 

his.     The  synod  of  Corinth  served  no  purpose  except  to  harness 

the  Greeks  to  his  car,  for  a  distant  enterprise  lucrative  to  his 

soldiers  and  suited  to  his  insatiable  ambition. 

It  was  in  337  B.C.  that  this  Persian  expedition  was  concerted 
and  resolved     During  that  year  preparations  were  made 


9JC.  337. 


PreparHtions  of  Sufficient  magnitude  to  exhaust  the  finances  of  Philip ;  ^ 
the  \nvL\m  who  was  at  the  same  time  engaged  in  military  operations, 
ereia.  ^^j  fought  a  severe  battle  against  the  Illyrian  king 
Pleurias.*  In  the  spring  of  336  b.c.,  a  portion  of  the  Macedonian 
army  under  Parmenio  and  Attains,  was  sent  across  to  Asia  to 
commence  military  operations ;  Philip  himself  intending  speedily 
to  follow.' 

Such  however  was  not  the  fate  reserved  for  him.  Not  long 
riiiup  re-  before,  he  had  taken  the  resolution  of  repudiating,  on  the 
allegation  of  infidelity,  his  wife  Olympias ;  who  is  said  to 
have  become  repugnant  to  him,  from  the  furious  and 
savage  impulses  of  her  character.  He  had  successively 
married  several  wives,  the  last  of  whom  was  Kleopatra, 
niece  of  the  Macedonian  Attains.  It  was  at  her  instance 
that  he  is  said  to  have  repudiated  Olympias ;  who  retired 
to  her  brother  Alexander  of  Epirus.*  This  step  provoked  violent 
dissensions  among  the  partisans  of  the  two  queens,  and  even 
between  Philip  and  his  son  Alexander,  who  expressed  a  strong 
resentment  at  the  repudiation  of  his  mother.  Amidst  the  intoxi- 
cation of  the  marriage  banquet,  Attains  proposed  a  toast  and 
prayer,  that  there  might  speedily  appear  a  legitimate  son,  from 
Philip  and  Kleopatra,  to  succeed  to  the  Macedonian  throne. 
Upon  which  Alexander  exclaimed  in  wrath — "  Do  you  then  pro- 
claim me  as  a,  bastard  ?  " — at  the  same  time  hurling  a  goblet  at  him. 
jlncensed  at  this  proceeding,  Philip  started  up,  drew  his  sword,  and 
onade  furiously  at  his  son  ;  but  fell  to  the  ground  from  passion  and 
Intoxication.  This  accident  alone  preserved  the  life  of  Alexander ; 
irho  retorted — "  Here  is  a  man,  preparing  to  cross  from  Europe 


ptidiates 
Olympias, 
aiid  marries 
A  new  wife, 
Kleopatra — 
resentment 
of  Olympias 
and  Alex- 
ander—dis- 
sension at 
Gomt. 


*  Arrian,  vii.  9,  5. 
»  Diodor.  xvi.  93. 

*  JufitiD,  ix.  5;  Diodor.  xvi.  91. 
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■*  Athenaeus,  xiii.  p.  557  ;  Justin,  ix. 
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iuto  Asia — who  yet  cannot  step  surely  from  one  couch  to  another."* 
After  this  violent  quarrel  the  father  and  son  separated.  Alexander 
conducted  his  mother  into  Epirus,  and  then  went  himself  to  the 
Illyrian  king.  Some  months  afterwards,  at  the  instance  of  the 
Corinthian  Demaratus,  Philip  sent  for  him  back,  and  became  re- 
conciled to  him ;  but  another  cause  of  displeasure  soon  arose, 
because  Alexander  had  opened  a  negotiation  for  marriage  with 
the  daughter  of  the  satrap  of  Karia.  Rejecting  such  an  alliance 
as  unworthy,  Philip  sharply  reproved  his  son,  and  banished  from 
Macedonia  several  courtiers  whom  he  suspected  as  intimate  with 
Alexander  ;^  while  the  friends  of  Attains  stood  high  in  favour. 

Such  were  the  animosities  distracting  the  court  and  family  of 
Philip.     A  son  had  just  been  born  to  him  from  his  new  b.c.  ase. 
wife  Kleopatra.*     His  expedition  against  Persia,  resolved  ^^^^n"" 
and  prepared  during  the  preceding  year,  had  been  actu-  Macedonia- 
ally  commenced  ;    Parmenio  and  At  talus  having  been  the  birth  of 
sent  across  to  Asia  with  the  first  division,  to  be  followed  p^iup  by 
presently  by  himself  with  the    remaining   army.      But  -and  the 
Philip  foresaw  that  during  his  absence  danger  might  arise  his  daughter 
from  the  furious  Olympias,  bitterly  exasperated  by  the  ^dero"" 
recent  events,  and  instigating  her   brother  Alexander  ^^*™^ 
king  of  Epirus,  with  whom  she  was  now  residing.     Philip  indeed 
held  a  Macedonian  garrison  in  Ambrakia,^  the  chief  Grecian  city 
on  the  Epirotic  border ;  and  he  had  also  contributed  much  to 
establish  Alexander  as  prince.     But  he  now  deemed  it  essential  to 
conciliate  him  still  farther,  by  a  special  tie  of  alliance ;  giving  to 
him  in  marriage  Kleopatra,  his  daughter  by  Olympias.*     For  this 
marriage,  celebrated  at  ^Egae  in  Macedonia  in  August  336  b.c, 
Philip  provided  festivals  of  the  utmost  cost  and  splendour,  com- 


1  Plut&rch,  Alexand.  c.  9 ;  Justin,  ix. 
7;  Diodor.  xvi.  91-93. 

'  Plutarch,  Alexand.  c.  10 ;  Arrian, 
iii.  6,  5. 

*  PausaniAB  (viii.  7»  5)  mentions  a  son 
bom  to  PhUip  by  Kleopatra ;  Diodorus 
(xvii  2)  also  notices  a  son.  Justin  in 
one  place  (ix.  7)  mentions  a  daughter, 
and  in  another  place  (xi.  2)  a  son 
named  Caranus.  Satjrus  (ap.  Athe- 
nseum,  xiii.  p.  557)  states  that  a  daughter 
named  Eurdpd  was  bom  to  him  by 
Kleopatra. 

It  appears  that  the  son  was  bom  only 
a  short  time  before  the  last  festival  and 
the  assassination  of  Philip.  But  I  in- 
cline to  think  that  the  marriage  with 
Kleopatra  may  well  have  taken   place 


two  years  or  more  before  that  eyent, 
and  that  there  may  have  been  a  daughter 
bom  before  the  son.  Certainly  Justin 
distinguishes  the  two,  stating  that  the 
daughter  was  killed  by  order  of  Olym- 
pias, aud  the  son  by  that  of  Alexander 
(ix.  7;  xi.  2). 

Arriau  (iii.  6,  5)  seems  to  mean 
Kleopatra  the  wife  of  Philip — though  he 
speaks  of  Eurydikd. 

*  Diodor.  xvii.  3. 

*  This  Kleopatra — daughter  of  Philip, 
sister  of  Alexander  the  Groat,  and 
bearing  the  same  name  as  Philip's  last 
^fe — was  thus  niece  of  the  Epirotio 
Alexander,  her  husband.  Alliances  of 
that  degree  of  kindred  were  then  neither 
disreputable  nor  unfrequent. 
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memorating  at  the  same  time  the  recent  birth  of  his  son  by  Kleo- 
patra.^  Banquets,  munificent  presents,  gymnastic  and  musical 
matches,  tragic  exhibitions,'  among  which  Neoptolemus  the  actor 
performed  in  the  tragedy  of  Kinyras,  &c.  with  every  species  of 
attraction  known  to  the  age — were  accumulated,  in  order  to  re- 
concile the  dissentient  parties  in  Macedonia,  and  to  render  the 
eflFcct  imposing  on  the  minds  of  th6  Greeks ;  who,  from  every  city, 
sent  deputies  for  congratulation.  Statues  of  the  twelve  great  gods, 
admirably  executed,  were  carried  in  solemn  procession  into  the 
theatre  ;  immediately  after  them,  the  statue  of  Philip  himself  as  a 
thirteenth  god.* 

Amidst  this  festive  multitude,  however,  there  were  not  wanting 
discontented  partisans  of  Olympias  and  Alexander,  to  both  of  whom 
the  young  queen  with  her  new-born  child  threatened  a  formidable 
pausanias-  ^^^^'^y.  There  was  also  a  malcontent  yet  more  dangcr- 
Sk!iedu\  ous— Pausanias,  one  of  the  royal  body-guards,  a  noble 
him-hit  youth  bom  in  the  district  called  Orestis  in  Upper  Mace- 
•cptiiut  donia ;  who,  from  causes  of  offence  peculiar  to  himself, 
coaniged  nourishcd  a  deadly  hatred  against  Philip.  The  provoca- 
tions of  tion  which  he  had  received  is  one  which  we  can  neither 
and  Alex-  Conveniently  transcribe,  nor  indeed  accurately  make  out, 
amidst  discrepancies  of  statement  It  was  Attains,  the 
uncle  of  the  new  queen  Kleopatra,  who  had  given  the  provocation, 
by  inflicting  upon  Pausanias  an  outrage  of  the  most  brutal  and 
revolting  character.  Even  for  so  monstrous  an  act,  no  regular 
justice  could  be  had  in  Macedonia  against  a  powerful  man. 
Pausanias  complained  to  Philip  in  person.  According  to  one 
account,  Philip  put  aside  the  complaint  with  evasions,  and  even 
treated  it  with  ridicule ;  according  to  another  account,  he  expressed 
his  displeasure  at  the  act,  and  tried  to  console  Pausanias  by  pecu- 
niary presents.  But  he  granted  neither  redress  nor  satisfaction  to 
the  sentiment  of  an  outraged  man.^  Accordingly  Pausanias  de- 
termined to  take  revenge  for  himself.  Instead  of  revenging  him- 
self on  Attains — who  indeed  was  out  of  his  reach,  being  at  the 
head  of  the  Macedonian  troops  in  Asia — his  wrath  fixed  upon 
Philip  himself,  by  whom  the  demand  for  redress  had  been  refused. 
It  appears  that  this  turn  of  sentiment,  diverting  the  appetite  for 


^  Diodor.  zyii.  2. 

*  JosephuB,  Antiq.  xiz.  1,  13;  Sue- 
tonius, Caligula,  c.  57.  See  Mr.  Clin- 
ton's Appendix  (4)  on  the  Kings  of 
Macedonia,  Fast  Hellen.  p.  230,  note. 

•  Diodor.  xvi.  92. 


*  Aristot.  Polit.  v.  8,  10.  'H  ♦iX(ir- 
Tov  (^ir(0((ris)  inch  TlcuHravlov,  8i&  rh 
iaaai  ifipi<r6iipai  ahrhv  iwh  r&y  vcpl 
"ArrdKoVf  &c,  Justin,  ix.  6;  Diodor. 
xvi.  93. 
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revenge  away  from  the  real  criminal,  was  not  wholly  spontaneous 
on  the  part  of  Pausanias,  but  was  artfully  instigated  by  various 
party  conspirators  who  wished  to  destroy  Philip.  The  enemies  of 
Attains  and  queen  Kleopatra  (who  herself  is  said  to  have  treated 
Pausanias  with  insult*) — being  of  course  also  partisans  of  Olympias 
and  Alexander — were  well  disposed  to  make  use  of  the  maddened 
Pausanias  as  an  instrument,  and  to  direct  his  exasperation  against 
the  king.  He  had  poured  forth  his  complaints  both  to  Olympias 
and  to  Alexander ;  the  former  is  said  to  have  worked  him  up 
vehemently  against  her  late  husband — and  even  the  latter  repeated 
to  him  a  verse  out  of  Euripides,  wherein  the  fierce  Medea,  de- 
serted by  her  husband  Jason  who  had  married  the  daughter  of  the 
Corinthian  king  Kreon,  vows  to  include  in  her  revenge  the  king 
himself,  together  with  her  husband  and  his  new  wife.*  That  the 
vindictive  Olympias  would  positively  spur  on  Pausanias  to  assas- 
sinate Philip,  is .  highly  probable.  Kespecting  Alexander,  though 
he  also  was  accused,  there  is  no  sufficient  evidence  to  warrant  a 
similar  assertion  ;  but  that  some  among  his  partisans — men  eager 
to  consult  his  feelings  and  to  ensure  his  succession — lent  their 
encouragements,  appears  tolerably  well  established.  A  Greek 
sophist  named  Hermokrates  is  also  said  to  have  contributed  to  the 
deed,  though  seemingly  without  intention,  by  his  conversation ;  and 
the  Persian  king  (an  improbable  report)  by  his  gold.' 

Unconscious  of  the  plot,  Philip  was  about  to  enter  the  theatre, 
already  crowded  with  spectators.     As  he  approached  the  b.c.  336. 
door,  clothed  in  a  white  robe,  he  felt  so  exalted  with  im-  ^^J^**" 
pressions  of  his  own  dignity,  and  so  confident  in  the  pj^^^ 
admiring  sympathy  of  the  surrounding  multitude,  that  he  j^  »^^ 
advanced  both  unarmed  and  unprotected,  directing  his  K«J*rd«- 
guards  to  hold  back.     At  this  moment  Pausanias,  standing  near 
with  a  Gallic  sword  concealed  under  Iiis  garment,  rushed  upon 
him,  thrust  the  weapon  through  his  body,  and  killed  him.    Having 
accomplished  his  purpose,  the  assassin  immediately  ran  off,  and 
tried  to  reach  the  gates,  where  he  had  previously  caused  horses  to 
be  stationed.     Being  strong  and  active,  he  might  have  succeeded 
in  effiteting  his  escape — ^like  most  of  the  assassins  of  Jason  of 
Pherae  *  under  circumstances  very  similar — had  not  his  foot  stum- 
bled amidst  some  vine-stocks.     The  guards  and  friends  of  Philip 
were  at  first  paralysed  with  astonishment  and  consternation.     At 
length  however  some  hastened  to  assist  the  dying  king ;  while 

>  Plutarch,  Alex.  c.  10.  I      •  Arrian,  Exp.  Alex.  ii.  14,  10. 

■  Plutarch,  Alex.  c.  10.  |      *  Xenoph.  Hellen.  vi.  4,  32. 
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others  rushed  in  pursuit  of  Pausanias.  Leonnatus  and  Perdikkas 
overtook  him  and  slew  him  immediately.^ 

In  what  way,  or  to  what  extent,  the  accomplices  of  Pausanias 
Acoompiicea  l^ut  him  aid,  we  are  not  permitted  to  know.  It  is  possible 
ofPAOMnias.  ^j^g^^  ^jjgy  jjj^y  jjg^yg  posted  thcmsclvcs  artfully  so  as  to 

obstruct  pursuit,  and  fevour  his  chance  of  escape ;  which  would 
appear  extremely  small,  after  a  deed  of  such  unmeasured  audacity. 
Three  only  of  the  reputed  accomplices  are  known  to  us  by  name — 
three  brothers  from  the  Lynkestian  district  of  Upper  Macedonia — 
Alexander,  Heromenes,  and  Arrhibaeus,  sons  of  Aeropus  ;*  but  it 
seems  that  there  were  others  besides.  The  Lynkestian  Alexander 
— whose  father-in-law  Antipater  was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
and  confidential  officers  in  the  service  of  Philip — belonged  to  a 
good  family  in  Macedonia,  perhaps  even  descendants  from  the 
ancient  family  of  the  princes  of  Lynkestis.'  It  was  he  who,  im- 
mediately after  Pausanias  had  assassinated  Philip,  hastened  to 
salute  the  prince  Alexander  as  king,  helped  him  to  put  on  his 
armour,  and  marched  as  one  of  his  guards  to  take  possession  of 
the  regal  palace.* 

This  "  prima  vox "  *  was  not  simply  an  omen  or  presage  to 
Alexander  of  empire  to  come,  but  essentially  serviceable 
to  him  as  a  real  determining  cause  or  condition.  The  suc- 
cession to  the  Macedonian  throne  was  often  disturbed  by 
feud  or  bloodshed  among  the  members  of  the  regal 
family;  and  under  the  latter  circumstances  of  Philip's 
reign,  such  disturbance  was  peculiarly  probable.  lie 
had  been  on  bad  terms  with  Alexander,  and  on  still 
worse  terms  with  Olympias.  While  banishing  persons 
attached  to  Alexander,  he  had  lent  his  ear  to  Attalus 
with  the  partisans  of  the  new  queen  Kleopatra.  Had 
these  latter  got  the  first  start  after  the  assassination,  they  would 
have  organised  an  opposition  to  Alexander  in  favour  of  the  infant 
prince  ;  which  opposition  might  have  had  some  chances  of  success, 
since  they  had  been  in  favour  with  the  deceased  king,  and  were 
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*  Diodor.  xvi.  94;  JuBtin,  ix.  7;  Plu- 
tarch, Alex.  c.  10. 

'  Arrian,  Exp.  Alex.  i.  25,  1. 

>  JuBtin,  xii.  14;  Quintus  Curtius, 
vii.  1,  5,  with  the  note  of  Miitzel. 

^  Arrian,  i.  25,  2  ;  Justin,  xi.  2. 
"  Soli  Alexandro  Lyucistarum  fratri 
pepercit,  BervanB  in  eo  auspicium  digni- 
tatis suse;  nam  regem  eum  primus  salu- 
tayerat." 

*  Tadtus,  Hist.  IL  80.     "  Dum  quse- 


ritur  tempus  locusque,  quodque  in  re 
tali  difficillimum  est,  prima  vox ;  dum 
animo  spcs,  timor,  ratio,  casus  obser- 
vautur  ;  egressum  cubiculo  Vespasia- 
num,  pauci  milites  solito  adsistentes 
ordine,  Imperatorem  salutavere.  Tum 
cseteri  accm*re.re,  Cirsarem,  et  AugustuiHf 
et  omnia  principatus  vocabula  cumu- 
lare;  mens  a  metu  ad  fortunam  trans* 
ierat." 
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therefore  in  possession  of  many  important  posts.  But  the  deed  of 
Fausanias  took  them  unprepared,  and  for  the  moment  paralysed 
them ;  while,  before  they  could  recover  or  take  concert,  one  of  the 
accomplices  of  the  assassin  ran  to  put  Alexander  in  motion  without 
delay.  A  decisive  initiatory  movement  from  him  and  his  friends, 
at  tliis  critical  juncture,  determined  waverers  and  forestalled 
opposition.  We  need  not  wonder  therefore  that  Alexander,  when 
king,  testified  extraordinary  gratitude  and  esteem  for  his  Lyn* 
kestian  namesake ;  not  simply  exempting  him  from  the  punishment 
of  death  inflicted  on  the  other  accomplices,  but  also  promoting  him 
to  great  honours  and  important  military  commands.  Neither 
Alexander  and  Olympias  on  the  pne  side,  nor  Attains  and  Eleo- 
patra  on  the  other,  were  personally  safe,  except  by  acquiring  the 
succession.  It  was  one  of  the  earliest  proceedings  of  Alexander 
to  send  over  a  special  officer  to  Asia,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
home  Attains  prisoner,  or  of  putting  him  to  death  ;  the  last  of 
which  was  done,  seemingly  through  the  cooperation  of  Parmenio 
(who  was  in  joint  command  with  Attains)  and  his  son  Philotaa^ 
The  unfortunate  Kleopatra  and  her  child  were  both  put  to  death 
shortly  afterwards.'  Other  persons  also  were  slain,  of  whom  I  shall 
speak  farther  in  describing  the  reign  of  Alexander. 

We  could  have  wished  to   learn  from   some  person  actually 
present,  the  immediate  effect  produced  upon  the  great 
miscellaneous  crowd  in   the  theatre,  when  the  sudden  manifested 
murder    of  Philip  first  became    known.     Among   the  af tblfdSkth 
Greeks   present,  there  were  doubtless  many  who  wel-  ^       ^' 
comed  it  with  silent  satisfaction,  as  seeming  to  reopen  for  them  the 
door  of  freedom.    One  person  alone  dared  to  manifest  satisfaction ; 
and  that  one  was  Olympias.^ 
'  Thus  perished  the  destroyer  of  freedom  and  independence  in  the 


1  Quintus  Curtiua,  Tii.  1,  3  ;  Dio- 
doruB,  xviL  2,  5.  Compare  Jiutin,  xi. 
5. 

'  JuBtin.  ix.  7;  xi.  2.  PauBanias,  viii. 
7,  5 ;  Plutarch,  Alex.  c.  10. 

Aooording  to  Pauiianiafl,  Olympias 
caused  Kleopatra  and  her  infant  boy  to 
perish  by  a  hoirible  death ;  beinff 
roasted  or  baked  on  a  brazen  vessel 
surrounded  by  fire.  According  to  Justin, 
Olympias  first  slew  the  daughter  of 
Kleopatra  on  her  mother's  bosom,  and 
then  caused  Kleopatra  herself  to  be 
hanged;  while  Alexander  put  to  death 
CaranuM,  the  infant  son  of  Kleopatra. 
Plutarch  says  nothing  about  this;  but 

VOL.  VIII. 


states  that  the  cruel  treatment  of 
Kleopatra  was  inflicted  by  order  of 
Olympias  during  the  absence  of  Alex- 
ander, and  that  he  was  much  displeased 
at  it.  The  main  fact,  that  Kleopatra 
and  her  infant  child  were  despatched  by 
violence,  seems  not  open  to  reasonable 
doubt;  though  we  cannot  verify  the 
details. 

>  After  the  solemn  funeral  of  Philip, 
Olympias  took  down  and  burned  the 
body  of  Pausanias  (which  had  been 
crucified),  providing  for  him  a  sepul- 
chral monument  and  an  annual  cere- 
mony of  commemoration.     Justin,  ix. 
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Hellenic  world,  at  the  age  of  forty-six  or  forty-seven,  after  a 
Character  of  TCign  of  twenty-thrcc  years.*  Our  infonnation^about  him 
Philip.  jg  signally  defective.  Neither  his  means,  nor  his  plans, 
nor  the  difficulties wHichh.e .pyercame,- nor  hi&ijnterior  goveniment, 
are  known  to  us  with  exiyjtueas  J3iu. upon  .XQXil£rnj)omr^ 
authority.  But  the  great  results  of  his  reign,  and  the  main  lines 
of  his  character,  stand. out  incontestably.  At  his  accession,  the 
Macedonian  kingdom  was  a  narrow  territory  round  Pella,  excluded 
partially,  by  independent  and  powerful  Grecian  cities,  even  from 
the  neighbouring  sea-coast  At  his  death,  Macedonijin  ascendency 
was  established  irom  the  coasts  of  the  .Pi:opontis  to.  those  of  the 
Ionian  Sea,  and  the  Ambrakia%  Messcnian,  and  Saronic  Gulfs. 
Within  these  boundaries,  all  the  cities  recognised  the  supremacy 
of  Philip ;  except  only  Sparta,  and  mountaineers  like  the  iEtolians 
and  others,  defended  by  a  rugged  home.  Good  fortune  had  waited 
on  Philip's  steps,  with  a  few  rare  interruptions  ;*  but  it  was  good 
fortune  crowning  the  efforts  of  a  rare  talent,  political  and  military. 
Indeed  the  restless  ambition,  the  indefatigable  personal  activity 
and  endurance,  and  the  adventurous  courage;^  of  Philip,  were  such 
as,  in  a  king,  suffice  almost,  of  themselyes.  to  guj^rautee  success, 
even  with  abilities  much  inferior  to  his.  That  among  the  causes 
of  Philip's  conquests,  one  was  corruption,  employed  abundantly 
to  foment  discord  and  purchase  partisans  among  neighbours  and 
enemies — that  with  winning  and  agreeable  manners,  he  combined 
recklessness  in  false  promises,  deceit  and  extortion  even  towards 
allies,  and  unscrupulous  perjury  when  it  suited  his  purpose — this 
we  find  affirmed,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  disbelieving  it.^  Such 
dissolving  forces  smoothed  the  way  for  an  efficient  and  admirable 
army,  organized,  and  usually  commanded,  by  himself.  Its  organiza- 
tion adopted,  and  enlarged  the  best  processes  of  scientific  warfare 
employed  by  Epaminondas  and  Iphikrates.^     Begun  as  well  as 


*  'Justin  (ix.  3)  calls  Philip  47  years 
of  age;  Pausaiiias  (viii.  7,  4)  speaks  of 
him  as  46.  See  Mr.  Clinton's  Fast. 
Hellen.  Appen.  4.  p.  227. 

'  Theopompus,  Fragm.  265.  ap.  Athe- 
JM.  iii.  p.  77.  Kcti  (&Tux^<rflu  vdrra  ^l' 
Xinror.  Compare  Demosth.  Olynth.  iL 
p.  24. 

*  Theopomp.  Fragm.  249;  Theopom- 
puB  ap.  Polybium,  viii.  11.  iiiKt^- 
raxov  5^  KtCi  KaKovoaryfiov4<rraroy  rtpl 
rhs  rS>¥  ^lK»w  km  aufifidx^y  Kara- 
o'lecu&S)  'rXtlaras  5i  'r6K9is  i^fiyioavoHio'' 
iUpov  koL  rtirpa^iKoiniK^a  firra  96\ov 
iral  filaSf  &o. 


Justin,  ix.  8.  Pausanias,  vii.  7,  3; 
vii.  10,  14;  viii.  7,  4.     Diodor.  xvi.  5*. 

The  liuiguage  of  Pausanias  about 
Philip,  after  doing  justice  to  his  great 
conquests  and  exploits,  is  very  strong 
—  8»  yt  Kol  BpKOvs  Of&y  KartrdTticrty 
&(1,  iral  (nroy^iii  iirl  'rdyri  i^4u<raTo, 
ftitrriy  re  iirlfiatrt  fid\i<rra  iky9pd»wy^ 
&c.  By  such  conduct,  according  to 
Pausanias,  Philip  brought  the  divine 
wrath  both  upon  himself  and  upon  his 
race,  which  became  extinct  with  the 
next  generation. 

^  A  striking  passage  occurs,  too  long 
to  cite,  in  the  third  I^hilippic  of  Demo- 
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completed  by  PlHlip»jiiidJieipieajJ[icd^^n^ei^^  ready-made  for  I 
the  conquest8_of  Alexander^  it  jconstitutes  an_  epoch  in  mjljlary  * 
history. IjrBut  the  more  we  extol  the  genius  of  Philip  as  a  con- 
queror, i4)rng[edfor  successful  encroachment  and  aggrandisement 
at  the  expeiise^^^ll  his  iieIghbours^-r:lhe„.lesSu.  caajkfi^SiTS_room 
for  that  mildness  and  moderation  which  some  authors  discover  iu 
his^ch^tracfcr.  Tf,  on  some  occasions  of  His  life,  such  attributes 
may  fairly  be  recognised,  we  have  to  set  against  them  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  thirty-two  Greek  cities  in  Chalkidike  and  the  wholesale 
transportation  of  reluctant  and  miserable  families  from  one  inha- 
bitancy to  another. 

Besides  his  skill  as  a  general  and  politician,  Philip  was  no  mean 
proficient  in  the  Grecian  accomplishments  of  rhetoric  and  letters. 
The  testimony  of  iEschines  as  to  his  effective  powers  of  speaking, 
though  requiring  some  allowance,  is  not  to  be  rejected.  Isokrates 
addresses  him  as  a  friend  of  letters  and  philosophy ;  a  reputation 
which  his  choice  of  Aristotle  as  instructor  of  his  son  Alexander, 
tends  to  bear  out.  Yet  in  Philip,  as  in  the  two  Dionysii  of  Syra- 
cuse and  other  despots,  these  tastes  were  not  found  inconsistent 
either  with  the  crimes  of  ambition,  or  the  licenses  of  inordinate 
appetite.  The  contemporary  hibtorian  Theopompus,  a  warm  ad- 
mirer of  Philip's  genius,  stigmatises  not  only  the  perfidy  of  his 
public  dealings,  but  also  the  drunkenness,  gambling,  and  excesses  / 
of  all  kinds  in  which  he  indulged — encouraging  the  like  in  those 
around  him.  His  Macedonian  and  Grecian  body-guard,  800  in 
number,  was  a  troop  in  which  no  decent  man  could  live ;  distin- 
guished indeed  for  military  bravery  and  aptitude,  but  sated  with 
plunder,  and  stained  with  such  shameless  treachery,  sanguinary 
rapacity,  and  unbridled  lust,  as  befitted  only  Centaurs  and  Lsestry- 
gons.*     The  number  of  Philip's  mistresses  and  wives  was  almost 


sthenSa  (p.  123-124)  atteating  the  mar- 
vellous stride  made  by  Pbil*p  iu  the  art 
and  means  of  effective  warfare. 

»  Theopomp.  Fragm.  249.     'AwXwj  8' 

fliruy r,yovfjuu    rotavra    Bijpia 

ytyovtvtu^  kcu  roiovroy  rp6irov  rohf 
^i\ovs  irol  TOWS  iraipovi  ♦tA.ijnroi;  'rpotr- 
ayop€vBivras,  olovs  oVrt  rohs  Ktvraip- 
ovs  rohs  rh  UiiKtov  Karcurx&^^^^t  oUrt 
rohs  AaurrpvySvas  rohs  Atoyr7yo¥  iriZiO¥ 
olK^ffturraSf  oCr'  &\\ovs  ohH'  6iroiovs. 

Compare  Atheme.  iv.  p.  166,  167;  vi. 
p.  200,  261.  Demodthen.  Olynth.  ii.  p. 
23. 

Polybius  (viii.  11)  censures  Theopom- 
pus for  Belf-oontradictiun,  in  ascribing 


to  Philip  both  unprincipled  means  and 
intemperate  habits,  and  yet  extolling 
his  ability  and  energy  as  a  king.  But 
I  see  no  contradiction  between  the  two. 
The  love  of  enjoyuif-nt  was  not  suffered 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  Philip's  military 
and  political  schemes,  either  in  himself 
or  his  officers.  The  master-passion  over- 
powered all  appetites;  but  when  that 
passion  did  not  require  effort,  intem- 
perance was  the  habitual  relaxation. 
Polybius  neither  produces  any  sufficient 
facts,  nor  cites  any  contemporary  au- 
thority, to  refute  Theopompus. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  state- 
ments of  Theopompus,  respecting  both 
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on  an  Oriental  scale  ;^  and  the  dissensions  thus  introduced  into  his 
court  through  his  offspring  by  different  mothers,  were  fraught  with 
mischievous  consequences. 

In  appreciating  the  genius  of  Philip,  we  have  to  appreciate  also 
the  parties  to  whom  he  stood  opposed.  His  good  fortune  was  no- 
where  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  fact,  that  he  fell  upon  those 
days  of  disunion  and  backwardness  in  Greece  (indicated  in  the  last 
sentence  of  Xenophon's  Hellenica)  when  there  was  neither  leading 
city  prepared  to  keep  watch,  nor  leading  general  to  take  com- 
mand, nor  citizen-soldiers  willing  and  ready  to  endure  the  hard- 
ships of  steady  service.  Philip  combated  no  opponents  like 
Epaminondas,  or  Agesilaus,  or  Iphikrates.  How  different  might 
have  been  his  career,  had  Epaminondas  survived  the  victory  of 
Mantineia,  gained  only  two  years  before  Philip's  accession !  To 
oppose  Philip,  there  needed  a  man  like  himself, •competent  not 
only  to  advise  and  project,  but  to  command  in  person,  to  stimulate 
the  zeal  of  citizen -soldiers,  and  to  set  the  example  of  braving 
danger  and  fatigue.  Unfortunately  for  Greece,  no  such  leader 
stood  forward.  In  counsel  and  speech  Demosthenes  sufficed  for 
the  emergency.  Twice  before  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia — at  Byzan- 
tium and  at  Thebes — did  he  signally  frustrate  Philip's  combina- 
tions. But  he  was  not  formed  to  take  the  lead  in  action,  nor  was 
there  any  one  near  him  to  supply  the  defect  In  the  field,  Philip 
encountered  only  that  *'  public  inefficiency,"  at  Athens  and  else- 
where in  Greece,  of  which  even  ^schines  complains ;'  and  to  this 
decay  of  Grecian  energy,  not  less  than  to  his  own  distinguished 
attributes,  the  unparalleled  success  of  his  reign  was  owing.  We 
shall  find,  during  the  reign  of  his  son  Alexander,  the  like  genius 
and  vigour  exhibited  on  a  still  larger  scale,  and  achieving  still 
more  wonderful  results ;  while  the  once  -stirring  politics  of  Greece, 
after  one  feeble  effort,  sink  yet  lower,  into  the  nullity  of  a  subject 
province. 


the  public  and  private  conduct  of  Philip, 
are  as  diaparaging  as  anything  in  Demo- 
athends. 

1  SatvruB  ap.  Athente.  xiii.  p.  557. 
'O  ik  ^tXiinroy  &cl  icar^  w6KtfJLoy  iydfiti, 
&o. 

s  .^achinds  cont.  Timarchum,  p.  26. 
c7ra  rl  Bavfid^ofity  riiy  KOiyiiv  awp  or 
^iaPf  Toio^cty  ^ifr6pmy  M  riis  rod 
9ifiov  yy^fias  iviypa/pofiiy^y  ; 


.^schinds  chooses  to  ascribe  this 
public  inefficiency  —  which  many  ad- 
mitted and  deplored,  though  few  ex- 
cept Demosthends  persevered  in  con- 
tending against  it  —  to  the  fact  that 
men  of  scandalous  private  lives  (like 
Timarchus)  were  permitted,  against  the 
law,  to  move  decrees  in  the  public 
assembly.  Compare  iblschin^,  Fals. 
Leg.  p.  37. 
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CHAPTER    XCI. 

FIRST  PERIOD  OF  THE  REIGN  OF  ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT  — 

SIEGE  AND  CAPTURE  OF  THEBES. 

My  last  preceding  chapter  ended  with  the  assassination  of  Philip 
of  Macedon,  and  the  accession  of  his  son  Alexander  the  Great, 
then  twenty  years  of  age. 

It  demonstrates  the  altered  complexion  of  Grecian  history,  that 
we  are  now  obliged  to  seek  for  marking  events  in  the  suteof 
succession  to  the  Macedonian  crown,  or  in  the  ordinances  AiMMder's 
of  Macedonian  kings.     In  fact,  the  Hellenic  world  has  5?^"2oe 
ceased  to  be  autonomous.     In  Sicily,  indeed,  the  free  SLJ^JoniMi 
and  constitutional  march,  revived  by  Timoleon,  is  still  ^8«. 
destined  to  continue  for  a  few  years  longer ;  but  all  the  Grecian 
cities  south  of  Mount  Olympus  have  descended  into  dependents 
of  Macedonia.    SuclT  dependence,  established  as  a  fact  by  the  battle 
of  Chaeroneia  and  by  the  subsequent  victorious  march  of  Philip 
over  Peloponnesus,  was  acknowledged  in  form  by4lia Jrofe  of  the 
Grecian  synod  at  Corinth.    While  even  the  Athenians  had  been 
compelled  to  concur  in  submission,  Sparta  alone,  braving  all  con- 
sequences, continued  inflexible  in  her  refusal.     The  adherence  of 
Thebes  was  not  trusted  to  the  word  of  the  Thebans,  but  ensured 
by  the  Macedonian  garrison  established  in  her  citadel,  called  the 
Kadmeia.     Each  Hellenic  city,  small  and  great — maritime,  in- 
land, and  insular — (with  the  single  exception  of  Sparta),  was  thus 
enrolled  as  a  separate  unit  in  the  list  of  subject-allies  attached  to 
the  imperial, headship. of  Philip. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  history  of  conquered  Greece 
loses  its  separate  course,  and  1)ecoTnes  mergedln  that  of  unwiiung 
conqueringr  Macedonia.     Nevertheless,"  there  are  parti-  SeoSSi^ 
cular  reasons  which  constrain  the  historian  of  Greece  to  oSSST^ 
carry  on  the  two  together  for  a  few  years  longer.    First,  in*MlS?* 
conquered  Greece  exercised  a  powerful  action  on  her  **^ 
conqueror — "  Graecia  capta  ferum  victorem  cepit"     The  Mace- 
donians, though  speaking  a  language  of  their  own,  had  neither 
language  for  communicating  with  others,  nor  literature,  nor  phi- 
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losophy,  except  Grecian  and  derived  from  Greeks.  Philip,  while 
causing  himself  to  be  chosen  chief  of  Hellas,  was  himself  not  only 
partially  hellenised,  but  an  eager  candidate  for  Hellenic  admira- 
tion. He  demanded  the  headship  under  the  declared  pretence  of 
satisfying  the  old  antipathy  against  Persia.  Next,  the  conquests 
of  Alexander,  though  essentially  Macedonian,  operated  indirectly 
as  the  initiatory  step  of  a  series  of  events,  diffusing  Hellenic  lan- 
guage (with  some  tinge  of  Hellenic  literature)  over  a  large  breadth 
of  Asia — opening  that  territory  to  the  better  observation,  in  some 
degree  even  to  the  superintendence,  of  intelligent  Greeks — and 
thus  producing  consequences  important  in  many  ways  to  the  his- 
tory of  mankind.  Lastly,  the  generation  of  free  Greeks  upon 
whom  the  battle  of  Chseroneia  fell,  were  not  disposed  to  lie  quiet 
if  any  opportunity  occurred  for  shaking  off  their  Macedonian 
masters.  In  the  succeeding  chapters  will  be  recorded  the  unavail- 
ing efforts  made  for  this  purpose,  in  which  Demosthenes  and  most 
of  the  other  leaders  perished. 

Alexander  (born  in  July  356  b.c.),  like  his  father  Philip,,wtis 
])<8i8  of  not  a  Greek,  but  a  Ma^dpnian  and  Epirot,  partially  im- 
d^TtJ?^'    *>"ed withGreciailMnti^  intelligence.    It  is  true 

notHeiicnia  ^[jj^^  ^is  auccstors,  somc  centuries  before,  had  been  emi- 
grants from  Argos ;  but  the  kings  of  Macedonia  had  long  lost  all 
trace  of  any  such  peculiarity  as  might  originally  have  distinguished 
them  from  their  subjects.  The  basis  of  Philip's  character  was 
Macedonian,  not  Greek :  it  waa  the  self-will  of  a  barbarian  prince, 
not  the  ingenium  cimle,  or  sense  of  reciprocal  obligation  and  right 
in  society  with  others,  which  marked  more  or  less  even  the  most 
powerful  members  of  a  Grecian  city,  whether  oligarchical  or  demo- 
cratical.  If  this  was  true  of  Philip,  it  was  still  more  true  of  Alex- 
ander, who  inherited  the  violent  temperament  and  headstrong  will 
of  his  furious  Epirotic  mother  Olympias. 

A  kinsman  of  Olympias,  named  Leonidas,  and  an  Akamanian 
Boyhood  named  Lysimachus,  arc  mentioned  as  the  chief  tutors  to 
^Q^r*"  ^^^^  Alexander's  childhood  was  entrusted.^  Of  course 
Alexander,  ^jjc  Iliad  of  Homcr  was  among  the  first  things  which  he 
learnt  as  a  boy.  Throughout  most  of  his  life,  he  retained  a  strong 
interest  in  this  poem,  a  copy  of  which,  said  to  have  been  corrected 
by  Aristotle,  he  carried  with  him  in  his  military  campaigns.  We 
are  not  told,  nor  is  it  probable,  that  he  felt  any  similar  attachment 
for  the  less  warlike  Odyssey.  Even  as  a  child,  he  learnt  to  identify 
himself  in  sympathy  with  Achilles, — his  ancestor  by  the  mother  s 

1  Plutarch,  Alexand.  c.  5,  G. 
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side,  according  to  the  ^akid  pedigree.  The  tutor  Lysiinachus 
won  his  heart  by  calling  himself  Phoenix — Alexander,  Achilles — 
and  Philip,  by  the  name  of  Peleus.  Of  Alexander's  boyish  poetical 
recitations,  one  anecdote  remains,  both  curious  and  of  unquestion- 
able authenticity.  He  was  ten  years  old  when  the  Athenian  lega- 
tion, including  both  ^schines  and  Demosthenes,  came  to  Pella  to 
treat  about  peace.  While  Philip  entertained  them  at  table,  in  his 
usual  agreeable  and  convivial  manner,  the  boy  Alexander  recited 
for  their  amusement  certain  passages  of  poetry  which  he  had  learnt ; 
and  delivered,  in  response  with  another  boy,  a  dialogue  out  of  one 
of  the  Grecian  dramas.^ 

At  the  age  of  thirteen,  Alexander  was  placed  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  Aristotle,  whom    Philip   Pirprpgsly  invH/^H    fnr  |[iP   ^^  rwAYf 

ji^irposfty  and  whose  father  Nikomachus  had  been  both  JSJmAJS? 
friend  and  physician  of  Philip's  father  Amyntas.  What  ^"*- 
course  of  study  Alexander  was  made  to  go  through,  we  unfortu- 
nately cannot  state.  He  enjoyed  the  teaching  of  Aristotle  for  at 
least  three  years,  and  we  are  told  that  he  devoted  himself  to  it 
with  ardour,  contracting  a  strong  attachment  to  his  preceptor. 
His  powers  of  addressing  an  audience,  though  not  so  well  attested 
as  those  of  his  father,  were  always  found  sufficient  for  his  purpose : 
moreover,  he  retained,  even  in  the  midst  of  his  fatiguing  Asiatic 
campaigns,  an  interest  in-Gi^eek-iiteffttiire  and  poetry. 

At  what  precise  moment,  during  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  Alex- 
ander first  took  part  in  active  service,  we  do  not  know.  Early  pou- 
It  is  said  that  once,  when  quite  a  youth,  he  received  ai^l^^n^tj 
some  Persian  envoys  during  the  absence  of  his  father ;  i^!!!his 
and  that  he  surprised  them  by  the  maturity  of  his  de-  JSISwI 
meanour,  as  well  as  by  the  political  bearing  and  perti-  plSTi^dit. 
nence  of  his  questions.*    Though  only  sixteen  years  of  ~"*- 
age,  in  340  B.C.  he  was  left  at  home  as  regent  while  Philip  was 
engaged  in  the  sieges  of  Byzantium  and  Perinthus.     He  put  down 
a  revolt  of  the  neighbouring  Thracian  tribe  called  Msedi,  took  one 
of  their  towns,  and  founded  it  anew  under  the  title  of  Alexandria ; 
the  earliest  town  which  bore  that  name,  afterwards  applied  to 
various  other  towns  planted  by  him  and  by  his  successors.     In  the 
march  of  Philip  into  Greece  (338  B.C.),  Alexander  took  part,  com- 
manded one  of  the  wings  at  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia,  and  is  said  to 
have  6rst  gained  the  advantage  on  his  side  over  the  Theban  sacred 
band.' 

*  .£Bcbind6  cont.  Timarch.  p.  167.  Alexander  was  the  companion  of  his 

'  Plutarch,  Alex.  5.  father  during  part  of  the  war  in  Thi»oe 

-^  Plutarch,  Alex.  9.    Justin  says  thisit    (ix.  1). 
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Yet  notwithstanding  such  marks  of  confidence  and  cooperation, 
other  incidents  occurred  producing  bitter  animosity  between  the 
father  and  the  son.  By  his  wife  Olympias,  Philip  had  as  offspring 
Alexander  and  Kleopatra :  by  a  Thessalian  mistress  named  Phi- 
linna,  he  had  a  son  named  Aridaeus  (afterwards  called  Philip 
Aridseus) :  he  had  also  daughters  named  Kynna  (or  Kynane)  and 
Thessalonike.  Olympias,  a  woman  of  sanguinary  and  implacable 
disposition,  had  rendered  herselfja^rlimg  to  higi.Jhat  he  repudi- 
ated  her,  and  married  a  new  wife  named  Kleopatra!  TTiave  re- 
counted in  my  ninetieth  chapter  the  indignation  felt  by  Alexander 
at  this  proceeding,  and  the  violent  altercation  which  occurred 
during  the  conviviality  of  the  marriage  banquet ;  where  Philip 
actually  snatched  his  sword,  threatened,  his  son's  life,  an3^as  only 
prevented  from  executing^-lhfi.^reat  Jby^alling  down  through  in- 
toxication. After  this  quarrel,  Alexander  retired  Trom  Macedonia, 
conducting  his  mother  -to  her  brother  Alexander  king  of  Epirus. 
A  son  was  bom  to  Philip  by  Kleopatra.  Her  brother  or  uncle 
Attains  acquired  high  favour.  Her  kinsmen  and  partisans  gene- 
rally were  also  promoted,  while  Ptolemy,  Nearchus,  and  other 
persons  attached  to  Alexander,  were  banished.* 

The  prospect*  of  Alexander  were  thus  full  of  uncertainty  and 
Uncertainty  pcrfl,  up  to  the  vcry  day  of  Philip's  assassination.  The 
^r?i>Mi.  succession  to  the  Macedonian  crown,  though  transmitted 
th?iMt  ySff  '^^  the  same  family,  was  by  no  means  assured  as  to  indi- 
of  Philip.  vidual  members  ;  moreover,  in  the  regal  house  of  Mace- 
donia' (as  among  the  kings  called  Diadochi,  who  acquired  domi- 


>  Plutarch,  Alex.  10.  Arrian,  iii.  6, 
8. 

'  See  the  third  chapter  of  Plutarch's 
life  of  Demetrius  Poliorkdt^s;  which 
presents  a  vivid  description  of  the 
feelings  prevalent  between  members  of 
regal  faxnilies  in  those  ages.  Demetrius, 
coming  home  from  the  chase  with  his 
hunting  javelins  in  his  hand,  goes  up 
to  his  &ther  Antigonus,  salutes  him, 
and  sits  down  by  his  side  without  dis- 
arming. This  is  extolled  as  an  unpa- 
ralleled  proof  of  the  confidence  and 
affection  subsistine  between  the  father 
and  the  son.  In  the  families  of  all  the 
other  Diadochi  (says  Plutarch)  mur- 
ders of  sons,  moUiers,  and  wives,  were 
frequent  —  murders  of  brothers  were 
even  common,  assumed  to  be  precau- 
tions necessary  for  security.  OSrws 
ipa  vdrrri  hvffKmvolmfroy  ^  ^X^  *^^ 
u^irrhp  hiwi<rrlas  kolL  iwrwolas,  Airrt 
aydWwOtu  rhtf  fidytarov  rw  *AA.c|dr« 


^fiflrai  rhy  vlby,  oAA^  irpoairrcu  r^y 
\Ayxi\v  fx***^"  '''*'*'  oAfjuairos  irXii<riov. 
Ob  /&V  &AX^  KoiH  fi6yos,  its  c^tcTk,  6 
oXkos  oZros  M  •wXti<mAs  Zta^ox^s 
T&y  roio^wy  Koie&y  iKaBdptvfft,  fxuWoy 
91  cff  fi6yos  r&y  &ir*  *AyTiy6yov 
^IXfriros  iuf^TXty  vl6y.  At  9h  iWat 
<rx<^^*'  kwatrai  9  ia9ox^^  wok- 
\uy  fihy  ix^^^^  waiZoty,  xoXX&y  84  /A17- 
rdpny  ^6yovs  wo}  yvymK&y  rh  fiky  ykp 
&8fX^o&r  &i'ai^c7i',  &a'wtp  ot  yto»fi4rpeu 
rii  alr^fiara  Xofifidvovtriyf  ofhot  <rvvt- 
X^pt'iTo  Koiyiy  ri  yofiiC^fi€yov 
at T 71/1  a  Kal  fiatriKiKhy  (nr^p  iur^a- 
\ttas. 

Compare  Tacitus,  Histor.  y.  8.  about 
the  family  feuds  of  the  kings  of  Judsea ; 
and  Xenoph.  Hieron.  iii.  8. 

In  noticing  the  Antigonid  family  as  a 
favourable  exception,  we  must  confine 
our  assertion  to  the  first  century  of  that 
family.    The  bloody  tragedy  of  Perseua 
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nion  after  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great),  violent  feuds  and 
standing  mistrust  between  father,  sons,  and  brethren,  were  ordi- 
nary phaenomena,  to  which  the  family  of  the  Antigonids  formed  an 
honourable  exception.  Between  Alexander  and  Olympias  on  the 
one  side,  and  Kleopatra  with  her  son  and  Attains  on  the  other,  a 
murderous  contest  was  sure  to  arise.  Kleopatra  was  at  this  time 
in  the  ascendent ;  Olympias  was  violent  and  mischievous ;  and 
Philip  was  only  forty-seven  years  of  age.  Hence  the  future 
threatened  nothing  but  aggravated  dissension  and  diflSculties  for 
Alexander.  Moreover  his  strong  will  and  imperious  temper,  emi- 
nently suitable  for  supreme  command,  disqualified  him  from  playing 
a  subordinate  part  even  to  his  own  father.  The  prudence  of  Philip, 
when  about  to  depart  on  his  Asiatic  expedition,  induced  him  to 
attempt  to  heal  these  family  dissensions  by  giving  his  daughter 
Kleopatra  in  marriage  to  her  uncle  Alexander  of  Epirus,  brother 
of  Olympias.  It  was  during  the  splendid  marriage  festival,  then 
celebrated  at  iEgae,  that  he  was  assassinated — Olympias,  Kleo- 
patra, and  Alexander,  being  all  present,  while  Attains  was  in  Asia, 
commanding  the  Macedonian  division  sent  forward  in  advance, 
jointly  with  Parmeniq.  Had  Philip  escapgd  this  catastrophe,  he 
would  doubtless  have  carripd  on  t;hft  war  in  Asia  MlPOr  with  quite  \ 
as  much  energy  anJsKjiras  jt  was  afterw^r^^  pmapmifp^]  |j>y  Al^v- 
qj^ev:  though  we  may  joubt  whether  the  father  would  have 
stretched  out  to  those  ulterior  undertakings  which,  giganti^  and 
far-reaching  asthey  were,  fell  short  of  the.  insatiable  ambition  of  ' 
th^jfln.  But  successful  as  Philip  might  have  been  in  Asia,  he 
would  hardly  have  escaped  gloorny  family  feuds ;  with  Alexander 
as  a  mutinoaa^son,  under  the^ingdgationg  of  Olympias, — and  with 
Kleopatra  on  the  other  sicTe,  feeling  that  her  own  safety  depended 
upon  the  removal  of  regal  or  quasi-regal  competitors. 

From  such  formidable  perils,  visible  in  tHedistance,  if  not  imme- 
diately impending,  the  sword  of  Pausanias  guaranteed  impmisioa 
both  Alexander  and  the  Macedonian  kingdom.     But  at  EpuJT* 
the  moment  when  the  blow  was  struck,  and  when  the  SSJ^r 
Lynkestian  Alexander,  one  of  those  privy  to  it,  ran  to  ^^"p- 
forestall  resistance  and  place  the  crown  on  the  head  of  Alexander 
the  Great  ^ — no  one  knew  what  to  expect  from  the  young  prince 
thus  suddenly  exalted  at  the  age  of  twenty  years.     The  sudden 
death  of  Philip  in  the  fulness  of  glory  and  ambitious  hopes,  must 


and  Demetrius    shortly  preceded   the 
^uin  of  the  empire. 


1  Arrian,  i.  25,  2  ;  Justin,  xi.  2.    See 
preceding  chapter,  p.  240. 
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have  produced  the  strongest  impression,  first  upon  the  festive 
crowd  assembled, — next  throughout  Macedonia, — lastly,  upon  the 
foreigners  whom  he  had  reduced  to  dependence,  from  the  Danube 
to  the  borders  of  Paeonia.  All  these  dependencies  were  held  only 
by  the  fear  of  Macedonian  force.  It  remained  to  be  proved 
whether  the  youthful  son  of  Philip  was  capable  of  putting  down 
opposition  and  upholding  the  powerful  organisation  created  by  his 
father.  Moreover  Perdikkas,  the  elder  brother  and  predecessor  of 
Philip,  had  left  a  son  named  Amyntas,  now  at  least  twenty-four 
years  of  age,  tx)  whom  many  looked  as  the  proper  successor.^ 

But  Alexander,  present  and  proclaimed  at  once  by  his  friends, 
Acce«ion  showcd  himsclf,  both  in  word  and  deed,  perfectly  com- 
andOT-'  petent  to  the  emergency.  He  mustered,  caressed,  and 
Sd*md^  conciliated,  the  divisions  of  the  Macedonian  army  and 
™">**  the  chief  officers.    His  addresses  wfireLjudiciousjand  ener- 

getic, engaging  that  the  dignity  of  the  kingdom  should  be  main- 
tained unimpaired,*  and  that  even  the  Asiatic  projects  already 
proclaimed  should  be  prosecuted.  withji§_rauch  vigour  as  if  Philip 
still  lived. 

It  was  one  of  the  first  measures  of  Alexander  to  celebrate  with 
AccompMcca  maguificcnt  solemnities  the  funeral  of  his  deceased  father, 
are  SaS^b"  While  the  preparations  for  it  were  going  on,  he  instituted 
AmyntM"^""  Tcsearches  to  find  out  and  punish  the  accomplices  of  Pau- 
are  •^ain  by  sanias.  Of  thcsc  indeed,  the  most  illustrious  person  men- 
him  also.  tioucd  to  US — Olympias — was  not  only  protected  by  her 
position  from  punishment,  but  retained  great  ascendency  over  her 
son  to  the  end  of  his  life.  Three  other  persons  are  mentioned  by 
name  as  accomplices, — brothers  and  persons  of  good  family  from 
the  district  of  Upper  Macedonia  called  Lynkestis — Alexander, 
Heromenes,  and  Arrhabaeus,  sons  of  Aeropus.  The  two  latter 
were  put  to  death,  but  the  first  of  the  three  was  spared,  and  even 
promoted  to  important  charges  as  a  reward  for  his  useful  forward- 
ness in  instantly  saluting  Alexander  king.'  Others  also,  we  know 
not  how  many,  were  executed ;  and  Alexander  seems  to  have  ima- 
gined that  there  still  remained  some  undetected.^    The  Persian 


'  Arrian,    De    Rebus    post    Alexan- 
drum,   Fragm.  ap.   Photium,   cod.  92. 

&220;  Plutarch,  De  Fortunft  Alex, 
agn.  p.  327.  wwra  8i  IhrovXos  ^¥  ^ 
fHoKtZovla  (after  the  death  of  Philip^  xphs 
'Afivyrcty  hiro^Kiirovaa  icol  rows  *Atp6iFov 

a  Diod.  xvii.  2. 

'  Arrion,  i.  25,  2;  Ciurtius,  vii.  1,  6. 


Alexander  son  of  Aeropus  was  son-in- 
law  of  Antipater.  The  case  of  this 
Alexander — and  of  Olympias — afforded 
a  certain  basis  to  those  who  said  (Cur- 
tins,  y'u  43)  that  Alexander  had  dealt 
favourably  with  the  accomplices  of 
Pausanias. 

*  Plutarch,  Alexand.  10-27  ;  Diodor. 
xvii.  51 ;  Justin,  xi.  11. 
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king  boasted  in  public  letters,^  with  how  much  truth  we  cannot  say, 
that  he  too  had  been  among  the  instigators  of  Pausanias. 

Among  the  persons  slain  about  this  time  by  Alexander,  we  may 
number  his  firgt  cousin  and  brother-in-law  Amyntas — son  of  Per- 
dikkas  (the  elder  brother  of  the  deceased  Philip) :  Amyntas  was  a 
boy  when  his  father  Perdikkas  died.  Though  having  a  preferable 
claim  to  the  succession,  according  to  usage,  he  had  been  put  aside 
by  his  uncle  Philip,  on  the  ground  of  his  age  and  of  the  strenuous 
efforts  required  on  commencing  a  new  reign.  Philip  had  however 
given  in  marriage  to  this  Amyntas  his  daughter  (by  an  Illyrian 
mother)  Kynna.  Nevertheless,  Alexander  now  put  him  to  death,^ 
on  accusation  of  conspiracy :  under  what  precise  circumstances  does 
not  appear — but  probably  Amyntas  (who  besides  being  the  son  of 
Philip's  elder  brother,  was  at  least  twenty-four  years  of  age,  while 
Alexander  was  only  twenty)  conceived  himself  as  having  a  better 
right  to  the  succession,  and  was  so  conceived  by  many  others.  The 
infant  son  of  Kleopatra  by  Philip  is  said  to  have  been  killed  by 
Alexander,  as  a  rival  in  the  succession  ;  Kleopatra  herself  was 
afterwards  put  to  dfeath  by  Olympias  during  his  absence,  and  to 
his  regret.  Attalus,  also,  uncle  of  Kleopatra  and  joint  commander 
of  the  Macedonian  army  in  Asia,  was  assassinated  under  the  pri- 
vate orders  of  Alexander,  by  Hekataeus  and  Philotas.'  Another 
Amyntas,  son  of  Antiochus  (there  seem  to  have  been  several  Mace- 
donians named  Amyntas),  fled  for  safety  into  Asia  :^  probably 
others,  who  felt  themselves  to  be  objects  of  suspicion,  did  the  like — 
since  by  the  Macedonian  custom,  not  merely  a  person  convicted 
of  hiffh  treason,  but  all  his  kindred  along  with  him,  were  put  to 
death.* 


*  Arrian,  ii.  14,  10. 

*  Curtius,  vi.  9,  17.  vi.  10,  24.  Arrian 
Dientiuned  this  Arajntais  son  of  Per- 
dikkas (as  well  as  the  fact  of  his  having 
been  put  to  death  by  Alexander  before 
the  Asiatic  expedition),  in  the  lost 
work  rh  fitrh  * A\4^caflipoy — see  Photius, 
cod.  92.  p.  220.  But  Arrian,  in  his 
account  of  Alexander's  expedition,  does 
not  mention  the  fact ;  which  shows  that 
his  silence  is  not  to  be  a-nsumed  as  a 
conclusive  reason  for  discrediting  alle- 
gations of  others. 

C!ompare  Polysonus,  viiL  60;  and  Plu- 
tarch, Fort.  Alex.  Magn.  p.  327. 

It  was  during  his  expedition  into 
Thrace  and  Illyria,  about  eight  months 
after  his  accession,  that  Alexander  pro- 
xnisod  to  give  his  sister  Kynna  in  mar- 


riage to  Langarus  prince  of  the  Agrianes 
(Arrian,  Exp.  Al.  M.  i.  5, 7).  Langarus 
died  of  sickness  soon  after ;  so  that  thiB 
maiTiage  never  took  place.  But  when 
the  promise  was  made,  Kynna  must 
have  been  a  widow.  Her  husband 
Amyntas  must  therefore  have  been  put 
to  death  during  the  first  months  of 
Alexander's  reign. 

*  See  Chap.  XC;  Diod.  xvii.  2;  Cur- 
tius, vii.  I,  6;  Justin,  ix.  7.  xi.  2.  xiL 
6;  Plutarch,  Alexand.  10;  Pausanias, 
viii.  7,  5. 

*  Arrian,  i.  17,  10;  Plutarch,  Aler. 
20  ;  Curtius,  iii.  28,  18. 

*  Curtius,  vi.  42,  20.  Compare  with 
this  custom,  a  passage  in  the  Ajax  of 
Sophoklds,  v.  725. 
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Sentiment 
at  Athens 
on  the  death 
of  Philip— 
language 
of  Demo* 
athente— 
incUnation 
to  resist 
Macedonia, 
bat  no  overt 
act 


By  unequivocal  manifestations  of  energy  and  address,  )ind  by 
despatching  rivals  or  dangerous  malcontents,  Alexander 
thus  speedily  fortified  his  position  on  the  throne  at  home. 
But  from  the  foreign  dependents  of  Macedonia— Greeks, 
Thracians,  and  Illyrians — the  like  acknowledgment  was 
not  so  easily  obtained.  Most  of  them  were  disposed  to 
throw  off  the  yoke ;  yet  none  dared  to  take  the  initiative 
of  moving,  and  the  suddenness  of  Philip's  death  found 
them  altogether  unprepared  for  combination.  By  that  event  the 
Greeks  were  discharged  from  all  engagement,  since  the  vote  of  the 
confederacy  had  elected  him  personally  as  Imperator.  They  were 
now  at  liberty,  in  so  far  as  there  was  any  liberty  at  all  in  the  pro- 
ceeding, to  elect  any  one  else,  or  to  abstain  from  re-electing  at  all, 
and  even  to  let  the  confederacy  expire.  Now  it  was  only  under 
constraint  and  intimidation,  as  was  wt  11  known  both  in  Greece  and 
in  Macedonia,  that  they  had  conferred  this  dignity  even  on  Philip, 
who  had  earned  it  by  splendid  exploits,  and  had  proved  himself 
the  ablest  captain  and  politician  of  the  age.  They  were  by  no 
means  inclined  to  transfer  it  to  a  youth  like*  Alexander,  until  he 
had  shown  himself  capable  of  bringing  the  like  coercion  to  bear, 
and  extorting  the  same  submission.  The  wish  to  break  loose  from 
Macedonia,  widely  spread  throughout  the  Grecian  cities,  found 
open  expression  from  Demosthenes  and  others  in  the  assembly  at 
Athens.  That  orator  (if  we  are  to  believe  his  rival  .^Eschines), 
having  received  private  intelligence  of  the  assassination  of  Philip, 
through  certain  spies  of  Charidemus,  before  it  was  publicly  known 
to  others,  pretended  to  have  had  it  revealed  to  him  in  a  dream  by 
the  gods.  Appearing  in  the  assembly  with  his  gayest  attire,  he 
congratulated  his  countrymen  on  the  death  of  their  greatest  enemy, 
and  pronounced  high  encomiums  on  the  brave  tyrannicide  of  Pau- 
sanias,  which  he  would  probably  compare  to  that  of  Harmodius  and 
Aristogeiton.^  He  depreciated  the  abilities  of  Alexander,  calling 
him  Margites  (the  name  of  a  silly  character  in  one  of  the  Homeric 
poems),  and  intimating  that  he  would  be  too  much  distracted  with 
embarrassments  and  ceremonial  duties  at  home,  to  have  leisure  for 
a  foreign  march.*  Such,  according  to  ^schines,  was  the  language 
of  Demosthenes  on  the  first  news  of  Philip's  death.  We  cannot 
doubt  that  the  public  of  Athens,  as  well  as  Demosthenes,  felt  great 
joy  at  an  event  which  seemed  to  open  to  them  fresh  chances  of 


^  .£scbinds  adr.  Ktesiphont.  o.  29. 
p.  469.  c.  78.  p.  603  J  Plutarch,  De- 
tuoeth.  22. 


50. 


^  iSschinds  adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  547.  c. 
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freedom,  and  that  the  motion  for  a  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving,^  in 
spite  of  Phokion's  opposition,  was  readily  adopted.  But  though 
the  manifestation  of  sentiment  at  Athens  was  thus  anti -Macedonian, 
exhibiting  aversion  to  the  renewal  of  that  obedience  which  had  been 
recently  promised  to  Philip,  Demosthenes  did  not  go  so  far  as  to 
declare  any  positive  hostility.*  He  tried  to  open  communication 
with  the  Persians  in  Asia  Minor,  and  also,  if  we  may  believe  Dio- 
dorus,  with  the  Macedonian  commander  in  Asia  Minor,  Attains. 
But  neither  of  the  two  missions  was  successful.  Attains  sent  his 
letter  to  Alexander ;  while  the  Persian  king,^  probably  relieved  by 
the  death  of  Philip  from  immediate  fear  of  the  Macedonian  power, 
despatched  a  peremptory  refusal  to  Athens,  intimating  that  he 
would  furnish  no  more  money.* 

Not  merely  in  Athens,  but  in  other  Grecian  states  also,  the  death 
of  Philip  excited  aspirations  for  freedom.     The  LacedaB-  ^^  33^ 
monians,  who,  though  unsupported,  had  stood  out  in-  ('^ut««»n). 
flexibly  against  any  obedience  to  him,  were  now  on  the  in  Gwec?~ 
watch  for  new  allies ;  while  the  Arcadians,  Argelans,  and  uie  mo^i* 
Eleians,   manifested   sentiments  adverse  to  Macedonia.  ^^^ 
The  Ambrakiots  expelled  the  garrison  placed  by  Philip  in  their 
city  ;  the  iEtolians  passed  a  vote  to  assist  in  restoring  those  Akar- 
nanian  exiles  whom  he  had  banished.*     On  the  other  hand,  the 
Thessalians  manifested  unshaken  adherence  to  Macedonia.     But 
the  Macedonian  garrison  at  Thebes,  and  the  macedonising  Thebans 
who  now  governed  that  city,*  were  probably  the  main  obstacles  to 
any  combined  manifestation  in  favour  of  Hellenic  autonomy. 

Apprised  of  these  impulses  prevalent  throughout  the  Grecian 
world,  Alexander  felt  the  necessity  of  checking  them  by  a  demon- 
stration  immediate,   as  well   as   intimidating.     The  energy  and 

'  Plutarch,  Phokion,  16.  |  when   Darius  was  publicly  boasting  of 


'  We  gather  this  from  iBschinds  adv. 
Ktesiph.  p.  551.  c.  52. 

•  Diodoms  (xvii.  5)  mentions  this 
communication  of  Demosthends  to  At- 
tains ;  which,  however,  I  cannot  but 
think  improbable.  Probably  Charide- 
mus  was  the  organ  of  the  communica- 
tions. 

*  This  letter  from  Darius  is  distinctly 
alluded  to,  and  even  a  sentence  cited 
from  it,  by  ^schinte  adv.  Ktesiph.  p. 
633,  634.  c.  88.  We  know  that  Darius 
wrote  in  very  different  language  not 
long  afterwards,   near  the  time   when 


having  procured  the  deed,  and  before 
he  had  yet  learnt  to  fear  Alexander. 
Compare  Diodor.  xvii.  7. 

*  Diodor.  xvii.  3. 

•  Diodorus  (xvii.  3)  says  that  the 
Thebans  passed  a  vote  to  expel  the 
Macedonian  gariison  in  the  Kadmeia. 
But  I  have  little  hesitation  in  rejecting 
this  statement.  We  may  be  sure  that 
the  presence  of  the  Macedonian  garrison 
was  connected  with  the  predominance 
in  the  city  of  a  party  favourable  to 
Macedonia.  In  the  ensuing  year,  when 
the  resistance  really  occurred,  this  was 


Alexander  crossed  into  Asia  (Arrian,  ii.     done  by  the  anti-Macedonian  party,  who 
14,    11).     The  first  letter  must   have  1  then  gut  back  from  exile, 
been  sent  shortly  after  Philip's  death,  . 
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rapidity  of  his  proceedings  speedily  overawed  all  those  who  had 
speculated  on  his  youth,  or  had  adopted  the  epithets 
applied  to  him  by  Demosthenes.  Having  surmounted, 
in  a  shorter  time  than  was  supposed  possible,  the  diflS- 
culties  of  his  newly-acquired  position  at  home,  he  marched 
into  Greece  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  army,  seemingly 
about  two  months  after  the  death  of  Philip.  He  was  favourably 
received  by  the  ITiessalians,  who  passed  a  vote  constituting 
Alexander  head  of  Greece  in  place  of  his  father  Philip ;  which 
vote  was  speedily  confirmed  by  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly,  con- 
voked at  Thermopylae.  Alexander  next  advanced  to  Thebes,  and 
from  thence  over  the  isthmus  of  Corinth  into  Peloponnesus.  The 
details  of  his  march  we  do  not  know  ;  but  his  great  force,  probably 
not  inferior  to  that  which  had  conquered  at  Chajroneia,  spread 
terror  everywhere,  silencing  all  except  his  partisans.  Nowhere 
was  the  alarm  greater  than  at  Athens.  The  Athenians,  recollect- 
ing both  the  speeches  of  their  orators  and  the  votes  of  their 
assembly, — offensive  at  least,  if  not  hostile,  to  the  Macedonians — 
trembled  lest  the  march  of  Alexander  should  be  directed  against 
their  city,  and  accordingly  made  preparation  for  standing  a  siege. 
All  citizens  were  enjoined  to  bring  in  their  families  and  properties 
from  the  country,  insomuch  that  the  space  within  the  walls  was 
full  both  of  fugitives  and  of  cattle.^  At  the  same  time,  the 
assembly  adopted,  on  the  motion  of  Demades,  a  resolution  of 
apology  and  full  submission  to  Alexander :  they  not  only  recognized 
him  as  chief  of  Greece,  but  conferred  upon  him  divine  honours, 
I  in  terms  even  more  emphatic  than  those  bestowed  on  Philip.* 
The  mover,  with  other  legates,  carried  the  resolution  to  Alexander, 
whom  they  found  at  Thebes,  and  who  accepted  their  submission. 
A  young  speaker  named  Pytheas  is  said  to  have  opposed  the  vote 

El  the  Athenian  assembly.'  ^Yhether  Demosthenes  did  the  like — 
r  whether,  under  the  feeling  of  disappointed  anticipcntions  and 
verwhelming  Macedonian  force,  he  condemned  himself  to  silence, 
— we  cannot  say.  That  he  did  not  go  with  Demades  on  the 
mission  to  Alexander,  seems  a  matter  of  course,  though  he  is  said 
to  have  been  appointed  by  public  vote  to  do  so,  and  to  have 
declined  the  duty.  He  accompanied  the  legation  as  far  as  Mount 
Kithaeron,  on  the  frontier,  and  then  returned  to  Athens.*  We 
read  with  astonishment  that  .^chines  and  his  other   enemies 

>  Demadifl  Fragment.    Mp  rris  5«-        •  Plutarch,  Reipub.  Ger.  Preecept.  p. 
ZtKotrlas,  p.  ISO.  804. 

»  Arriao,  i.  1,  4.  ■•  .aSichm&i  adv.  Kteiiph.  p.  564.  c 
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denounced  this  step  as  a  cowardly  desertion.  No  envoy  could  be 
80  odious  to  Alexander,  or  so  likely  to  provoke  refusal  for  the 
proposition  which  he  carried,  as  Demosthenes.  To  employ  him 
in  such  a  mission  would  have  been  absurd  ;  except  for  the  purpose 
probably  mtended  by  his  enemies,  that  he  might  be  either  detained 
by  the  conqueror  as  an  expiatory  victim,^  or  sent  back  as  a. par- 
doned and  humiliated  prisoner. 

After  displaying  his  force  in  various  portions  of  Peloponnesus, 
Alexander  returned  to  Corinth,  where  he  convened  depu-  b.c  336 
ties  from  the  Grecian  cities  generally.     The  list  of  those  Alexander 
cities  which  obeyed  the  summons  is  not  before  us,  but  im^^'^tHi 
probably   it  included  nearly  all   the  cities  of  Central  GrJJkiiiii 
Greece.     We  know  only  that  the  Lacedaemonians  con-  {|j,n'J"''®°" 
tinned  to  stand  aloof,  refusing  all  concurrence.    Alexander  Corinth— 
asked  from  the  assembled  deputies  the  same  appoint-  J^t-fusaiof 

cuncu  rri'Dco 

ment  which  the  victorious  Philip  had  required  and  byspaita. 
obtained  two  years  before— the  hegemony  or  headship  of  the 
Greeks  collectively  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  war  against 
Persia.*  To  the  request  of  a  prince  at  the  head  of  an  in'csistible 
army,  one  answer  only  was  admissible.  He  was  nominated  Impe- 
rator  with  full  powers,  by  land  and  sea.  Overawed  by  the  presence 
and  sentiment  of  Macedonian  force,  all  acquiesced  in  this  vote  I 
except  the  Lacedaemonians.  ^ 

The   convention   sanctioned   by  Alexander  was   probably   the 
same  as  that  settled  by  and  with  his  father  Philip.     Its  comiuions 
grand  and  significant  feature  was,  that   it   recognised  thuapl^ 
Hellas  as  a  confederacy  under  the  Macedonian  prince  ^amut^fr 
as  imperator,  president,  or  executive  head  and  arm.     It  ^^^'^^^'^**- 
crowned  him  with  a  legal  sanction  as  keeper  of  the  peace  within 


50;  Deinarchus  cont.  Demosth.  p.  57; 
Diodor.  xvii.  4 ;  Plutarch,  Demosth.  c. 
23  (Plutarch  confounds  the  proceedings 
of  this  year  with  those  of  the  succeeding 
year).  Demadds,  in  the  fragment  of 
his  oration  remaining  to  us,  makes  no 
allusion  to  this  proceeding  of  Demo- 
sthenes. 

This  decree,  naming  Demosthenes 
among  the  envoys,  is  likely  enough  to 
have  been  passed  chiefly  by  the  votes  of 
his  enemies.  It  was  always  open  to  an 
Athenian  citizen  to  accept  or  decline 
such  an  appointment. 

'  Several  years  afterwards,  Demadda 
himself  was  put  to  death  by  Antipater, 
to  whom  he  had  been  sent  as  envoy 
from  Athens  (Diodor.  xviii.  48). 

'  Arrian,  i.  1,  2.     alruy  irap*  avrSy 


r^v  rjyfjxoylay  T^y  iw\  rovs  Ilipa-as  VTpor 

alri\(ravra    Kafitiv    icapa    ircivTwy,    wK^y 
XaKihai^iovitaVy  &c. 

Arrian  speaks  as  if  this  request  had 
been  addressed  only  to  the  Greeks 
wit/iin  Peloponuesus;  moreover  he  men- 
tions no  assembly  at  Coriuth,  which 
is  noticed  (though  with  some  confu> 
sion)  by  Diodorus,  Justin,  and  Plu- 
tai'ch.  Cities  out  of  Pclo(>onnesus,  as 
well  as  within  it,  must  have  been  in* 
eluded  ;  unless  we  suppose  that  the 
resolution  of  the  Amphiktyonic  as- 
sembly, which  had  been  previously 
passed,  was  held  to  comprehend  all  the 
extra-Pelo]>onne8ian  cities,  which  seema 
not  probable. 
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Greece,  and  conqueror  abroad  in  the  name  of  Greece.  Of  its 
other  conditions,  some  are  made  known  to  us  by  subsequent  com- 
plaints ;  such  conditions  as,  being  equitable  and  tutelary  towards 
the  members  generally,  the  Macedonianxhief  found  it  inconvenient 
to  observe,  and  speedily  began  to  violate.  Each  Hellenic  city  was 
pronounced,  by  the  6rst  article  of  the  convention,  to  be  free  and 
autonomous.  In  each,  the  existing  political  constitution  was  re- 
cognised as  it  stood ;  all  other  cities  were  forbidden  to  interfere 
with  it,  or  to  second  any  attack  by  its  hostile  exiles.^  No  new 
despot  was  to  be  established ;  no  dispossessed  despot  was  to  be 
restored.^  Each  city  became  bound  to  discourage  in  every  other, 
as  far  as  possible,  all  illegal  violence — such  as  political  executions, 
confiscation,  spoliation,  re-division  of  land  or  abolition  of  debts, 
factious  manumission  of  slaves,  &c.'  To  each  was  guaranteed 
freedom  of  navigation ;  maritime  capture  was  prohibited,  on  pain 
of  enmity  from  all.*  Each  was  forbidden  to  send  armed  vessels 
into  the  harbour  of  any  other,  or  to  build  vessels  or  engage  sea- 
men there.*  By  each,  an  oath  was  taken  to  observe  these  con- 
ditions, to  declare  war  against  all  who  violated  them,  and  to  keep 
them  inscribed  on  a  commemorative  column.  Provision  seems  to 
have  been  made  for  admitting  any  additional  city^  on  its  sub- 
sequent application,  though  it  might  not  have  been  a  party  to  the 
original  contract.  Moreover,  it  appears  that  a  standing  military 
force,  under  Macedonian  orders,  was  provided  to  enforce  observance 
of  the  convention  ;  and  that  the  synod  of  deputies  was  contem- 
plated as  likely  to  meet  periodically.' 


1  DemoBthen^  (or  Pseudo-Demosthe- 
nes), Orat.  xvii.  De  Foedere  Alexan- 
drino,  p.  213,  214.  hrtrArrti  ^  trvy- 
B^Kfi  Mhs  iy  ^XV*  f^fv$4povs  ttyai  ircU 
airoySfjMvs  rohs  EWrivas  —  *E<rrl  ykp 
ytypatin4voyf  idy  riyts  riis  woKirtias  riis 
trao  iKixrrois  o6<raSt  trt  rohs  ZpKOvs 
rohs  rrtpX  r^s  tlfyfiyris  Afiyway,  KoraXv' 
fftaffif  vo\9filovs  tlyai  veuri  ro7s  rrjs  flfrfi' 
yiis  fi9r4xowriy  .... 

<  Demosthen.  Orat.  de  Foedere  Alex, 
p.  213. 

*  Demosth.  ib.  p.  215. 

*  Demosth.  ib.  p.  217.  4ar\  yiip  iif 
wov  4y  raus  ovyBiiKais,  r^y  dixarray 
ir\€ty  rohs  fierixoyras  r^s  tlpiiniSy  Ktd 
fifliiya  Kta\6§iy  ahrohs  firi^h  Kariiytty 
w\o7oy  fJLTiityhs  roinoty  iky  Zi  ris  vap^ 
ravra  iroi^,  iroXifuoy  tlyai  Tacrt  rots  riis 
ttp^inis  fi€r4xowriy 

*  Demosth.  ib.  p.  218,  219.  Boh- 
necke,  in  his  insti'uctive  comments  on 


this  convention  (Forschungen  anf  dem 
Qebiete  der  Attischen  Redner,  p.  623), 
has  treated  the  prohibition  here  men* 
tioned  as  if  it  were  one  specially  bind- 
ing the  Macedonians  not  to  sail  with 
armed  ships  into  the  Peineus.  Thia 
undoubtedly  is  the  particular  case  on 
which  the  orator  insists ;  but  I  con- 
ceive it  to  have  been  only  a  parti- 
cular case  under  a  general  prohibitory 
rule. 

•  Arrian,  ii.  1,  7;  ii.  2,  4.  Demosth. 
de  Feed.  Alex.  p.  213.  Tenedos,  Mity- 
Idnd,  Antissa,  and  Eresus,  can  hardly 
have  been  members  of  the  conventictn 
when  first  sworn. 

7  Demosth.  Orat.  de  Feed.  Alex.  p. 
215.  iarl  yap  4y  roTr  cvyB^Kois  iirifit' 
\f7a9cu  rohs  ffvytZptloyras  iral 
r ohs  4ir\  rfi  Koiyp  <pv\aK^  r  €- 
rayfi4yovst  Zvus  4v  rais  Koiyuyo/fcats 
T^Actri  fiii  yiyvwyrox  Bdyaroi  firi^^  ^vyai 
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Such  was  the  convention,  in  so  far  as  we  know  its  terms,  agreed 
to  by  the  Grecian  deputies  at  Corinth  with  Alexander ;  Lc  336 
but  with  Alexander  at  the  head  of  an  irresistible  army.  uJJhorft 
He  proclaimed  it  as  the  "public  statute  of  the  Greeks,"*  jJteSufdCT 
constituting:  a  paramount  oblioraition,  of  which  he  was  under  the 

^  »  ^-3  '  conventioD 

the  enforcer,  bindinff  on  all,  and  authorising^  him  to  — degrad*. 
treat  all  transgressors  as  rebels.  It  was  set  forth  as  leading 
counterpart  of,  and  substitute  for,  the  convention  of  suiea.  1 
Antalkidas,  which  we  shall  presently  see  the  oflScers  of  Dariua 
trying  to  revive  against  him — the  headship  of  Persia  against  that 
of  Macedonia.  Such  is  the  melancholy  degradation  of  the  Grecian 
world,  that  its  cities  have  no  alternative  except  to  choose  between 
these  two  foreign  potentates — or  to  invite  the  help  of  Darius,  the 
most  distant  and  least  dangerous,  whose  headship  could  hardly  be 
more  than  nominal,  against  a  neighbour  sure  to  be  domineering 
and  compressive,  and  likely  enough  to  be  tyrannical.  Of  the  once 
powerful  Hellenic  chiefs  and  competitors — Sparta,  Athens,  Thebes 
— under  each  of  whom  the  Grecian  world  had  been  upheld  as  an 
independent  and  self-determining  aggregate,  admitting  the  free 
play  of  native  sentiment  and  character  under  circumstances  more 
or  less  advantageous — the  two  last  are  now  confounded  as  common 
units  (one  even  held  under  garrison)  among  the  subject  allies  of 
Alexander ;  while  Sparta  preserves  only  the  dignity  of  an  isolated 
independence. 

It  appears  that  during  the  nine  months  which  succeeded  the 
swearing  of  the  convention,  Alexander  and  his  officers  b.c.  336-335 
(after  his  return  to  Macedonia)  were  active,  both  by  gprin^l^" 
armed  force  and  by  mission  of  envoys,  in  procuring  new  ^J/^J^ 
adhesions  and  in  remodelling  the  governments  of  various  JJe'SJ^w/ 
cities  suitably  to  their  own  views.     Complaints  of  such  ^Jgjjj^j^ 
afirffressions  were  raised  in  the  public  assembly  of  Athens,  Greece-- 
the  onlv  place  in  Greece  where  any  liberty  of  discussion  of^^e 

•    *  orators  At 

still  survived.     An  oration,  pronounced  by  Demosthenes,  Aihtns. 


xapii  rohs  KUfi4yovs  reus  ir6\t<ri  ySfiovs 

Oi  8i  Toaovroy  li4ov<ri  ro6ruy 

Ti  KOfK^ttVf  S><rT€  Ktd  ffvyKaraiTKfvd^ov' 
<n»t  &c.  (p.  216). 

The  persons  designated  by  ol  Si,  and 
denounced  throughout  this  oration  ge- 
nerally, are,  Alexander  or  the  Macedo- 
nian officers  and  soldiers. 

A  passage  in  Deinarchus  cont.  De* 
mosth.  p.  14,  leads  to  the  supposition, 
that  a  standing  Macedonian  force  was 
kept  at  Corinth,  occupying  the  Isthmus. 
The  Thebans  declared  against  Macedonia 

VOL.  VIII.  S 


(in  August  or  September  335  B.C.),  and 
proceeding  to  besiege  the  Macedonian 
gariison  in  the  Kadmeia,  sent  envoys  to 
entreat  aid  from  the  Aix;adians.  **  These 
envoys  (says  Deinarchus)  got  with 
difficulty  by  sea  to  the  Arcadians" — ot 
Karb,  B(L\a<T<ray  /<  <$  A  1 5  inplKovro  irohs 
iKtlvovs,  Whence  should  this  difficulty 
arise,  except  from  a  Macedonian  occu* 
pation  of  Coiinth? 

1  Arrian,  i.  16,  10.  irapk  t^  KOtim 
h6^avTa  rots  ""LWriaiv.  After  the  death 
of  Darius,  Alexander  pronounced  that 
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Hyperides,  or  one  of  the  contemporary  anti-Macedonian  politicians 
(about  the  spring  or  early  summer  of  335  b.c.),^  imparts  to  us 
some  idea  both  of  the  Macedonian  interventions  steadily  going  on, 
and  of  the  unavailing  remonstrances  raised  against  them  by  in- 
dividual Athenian  citizens.  At  the  time  of  this  oration,  such 
remonstrances  had  already  been  often  repeated.  They  were 
always  met  by  the  macedonizing  Athenians  with  peremptory 
declarations  that  the  convention  must  be  observed.  But  in  reply, 
the  remonstrants  urged,  that  it  was  unfair  to  call  upon  Athens  for 
strict  observance  of  the  convention,  while  the  Macedonians  and 
their  paitisans  in  the  various  cities  were  perpetually  violating  it 
for  their  own  profit.  Alexander  and  his  officers  (affirms  this 
orator)  had  never  once  laid  down  their  arms  since  the  convention 
was  settled.  They  had  been  perpetually  tampering  with  the 
governments  of  the  various  cities,  to  promote  their  own  partisans 
to  power.*  In  Messene,  Sikyon,  and  Pellene,  they  had  subverted 
the  popular  constitutions,  banished  many  citizens,  and  established 
friends  of  their  own  as  despots.  The  Macedonian  force,  destined 
as  a  public  guarantee  to  enforce  the  observance  of  the  convention, 
had  been  employed  only  to  overrule  its  best  conditions,  and  to 
arm  the  hands  of  factious  partisans.'  Thus  Alexander,  in  his 
capacity  of  Imperator,  disregarding  all  the  restraints  of  the  con- 
vention, acted  as  chief  despot  for  the  maintenance  of  subordinate 
despots  in  the  separate  cities.^    Even  at  Athens,  this  imperial 


the  Grecian  meroenariee  who  had  been 
serving  with  that  prince,  were  highly 
criminal  for  having  contravened  the 
general  yote  of  the  Greeks  (;w€Lpit  r^ 
i^fiara  rii  'EWiiyoty),  except  such  as 
had  taken  service  before  that  vote  was 
passed,  and  except  the  Sinopeans,  whom 
Alexander  considered  as  subjects  of 
Persia  and  not  partakers  rod  koivov  r&y 
'EXXiiyttr  (Arrian,  iu.  23,  15 ;  iu.  24,  8, 
9). 

■  This  is  the  oration  w€p\  r&y  wphs 
*A\4^ay9pov  avyOriK&y  already  more  than 
once  alluded  to  above.  Though  stand- 
ing among  the  Demosthenic  workis,  it 
is  supposed  by  Libanius  as  well  as  by 
most  modem  critics  not  to  be  the  pro- 
duction of  Demosthente— upon  internal 
ffrounds  of  style,  which  are  certainly 
forcible.  Libuiius  says  that  it  bears 
much  resemblance  to  the  style  of  Hy- 
peridds.  At  any  rate,  there  seems  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  it  is  a  genuine 
oration  of  one  of  .the  contemporary 
praton.    I  agree  with  Bbhnecke  (For- 


schungen,  p.  629)  in  thinking  that  it 
must  have  been  delivered  a  few  months 
after  the  convention  vtrith  Alexander, 
before  the  taking  of  Thebes. 

'  Demosthends  (or  Pseudo-Demosth.), 
Orat.  De  Fcedere  Alex.  p.  216.  Offrw 
fihy  roiyvv  ^qBitas  rk  ZirXa  iiHiytyK€  6 
MoKfiifyf  &<rrt  o&Si  KariBero  ir<&irort, 
&AA*  frt  Ktd  yvy  xtpUpx^'rai  KoJEt  Zvoy 
B{ryar€Uf  &c. 

*  Demosth.  ib.  p.  214,  215. 

*  Demosth.  (or  Pseudo-Demosth.) 
Orat.  De  Foedere  Alex.  p.  212,  214,  215, 
220,  where  the  orator  speaks  of  Alexan- 
der as  the  ripayyos  of  Greece. 

The  orator  argues  (p.  213)  that  the 
Macedonians  had  recognised  deBpotism 
as  contrary  to  the  convention,  in  so 
far  as  to  expel  the  despots  from  the 
towns  of  Antissa  and  Eresus  in  Lesbos. 
But  probably  these  despots  were  in 
correspondence  with  the  Persians  on 
the  opposite  mainland^  or  with  Mem- 
non. 
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authority  had  rescinded  sentences  of  the  Dikastery,  and  compelled 
the  adoption  of  measures  contrary  to  the  laws  and  constitution.^ 

At  sea,  the  wrongful  aggressions  of  Alexander  or  his  officers 
had  been  not  less  manifest  than  on  land*  The  convention,  vioiationt 
guaranteeing  to  all  cities  the  right  of  free  navigation,  JemTo^' 
distinctly  forbade  each  to  take  or  detain  vessels  belonging  jj^^^ni^n 
to  any  other.  Nevertheless  the  Macedonians  had  seized,  <>«<»"• 
in  the  Hellespont,  all  the  merchantmen  coming  out  with  cargoes 
from  the  Euxine,  and  carried  them  into  Tenedos,  where  they  were 
detained,  under  various  fraudulent  pretences,  in  spite  of  remon- 
strances from  the  proprietors  and  cities  whose  supply  of  corn  was 
thus  intercepted.  Among  these  sufferers,  Athens  stood  con- 
spicuous ;  since  consumers  of  imported  corn,  ship-owners,  and 
merchants,  were  more  numerous  there  than  elsewhere.  The 
Athenians,  addressing  complaints  and  remonstrances  without  effect, 
became  at  length  so  incensed,  and  perhaps  uneasy  about  their 
provisions,  that  they  passed  a  decree  to  equip  and  despatch  100 
triremes,  appointing  Menestheus  (son  of  Iphikrates)  admiral.  By 
this  strenuous  manifestation,  the  Macedonians  were  induced  to 
release  the  detained  vessels.  Had  the  detention  been  prolonged, 
the  Athenian  fleet  would  have  sailed  to  extort  redress  by  force ; 
so  that,  as  Athens  was  more  than  a  match  for  Macedon  on  sea, 
the  maritime  empire  of  the  latter  would  have  been  overthrown, 
while  even  on  land  much  encouragement  would  have  been  given 
to  malcontents  against  it.'  Another  incident  had  occurred,  less 
grave  than  this,  yet  still  dwelt  upon  by  the  orator  as  an  infringe- 
ment of  the  convention,  and  as  an  insult  to  the  Athenians.  Though 
an  express  article  of  the  convention  prohibited  armed  ships  of  one 
city  from  entering  the  harbour  of  another,  still  a  Macedonian  tri- 
reme had  been  sent  into  Peiraeus  to  ask  permission  that  smaller 


1  Demoflth.  (or  Pseudo  -  Demosth  ) 
Orat.  De  Foedere  Alex.  p.  215.  robs  V 
tStovs  CfjMf  y6fiovs  iLyayKdCov(rt  X^civ, 
Tohs  fikr  K*Kpifi4yovs  ir  rails  HtKcumiplois 
iupiitrrtSf  lirtpa  8i  wafAirKfi$ri  roiavra 
fiia(6fA9vot  trapavoiktiv  .... 

3  Demosth.  ib.  p.  217.  cif  rovro  yitp 
twtpc^itu  ^\9oyf  &trr9  cif  TtytBor  &it(una 
rk  ix  rod  H^ktou  irXoZot  Koxifyayovy  koX 
trK§vwpoCfjL€vot  irtpl  abrb.  oh  iFp6r*poy  a<^§7- 
tray,  wply  hfitls  i^^lffcurSt  rpfffptis  ffca- 
ror  vKfipovy  ical  Kad4\K*iy  tifOhs  r6r* — 
t  irap*  i\dxt(rroy  iiFol7i<r§y  airrohs  &<^i' 
p4$7iyai  9ucaiti0S  r^y  «car^  SdXourtray  ^c- 
/AoyUuf  ....  p.  21S.  *£«»  yiip  hy  i^^ 
r&y  K€nii  $d^Mr<rar  kcU  fi6yois  &iaifi^i(r- 


fiiyr^firus  cTvai  Kvpiois  (the  Athemans), 
To7f  yt  Kcerk  yrjy  wphs  Tp  6wapxo^irp 
ivydfiu  iar\  wpofioXiis  ir4pas  l<rxvpor4pas 
96p4(r0aif  &c. 

We  know  that  Alexander  caused  a 
squadron  of  ships  to  sail  round  to  and 
up  the  Danube  urom  Byzantium  (Arrian, 
i.  3,  3),  to  meet  him  after  his  march 
by  land  from  the  southern  coast  of 
Thrace.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
Athenian  -vessels  detained  may  have 
come  loaded  with  a  supply  of  com,  and 
that  the  detention  of  the  com-shipt 
may  ha^e  been  intended  to  faoiUtate 
this  operation. 
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vessels  might  be  built  there  for  Macedonian  account  This  was 
offensive  to  a  large  proportion  of  Athenians,  not  only  as  violating 
the  convention,  but  as  a  manifest  step  towards  employing  the 
nautical  equipments  and  seamen  of  Athens  for  the  augmentation 
of  the  Macedonian  navy.^ 

"Let  those  speakers  who  are  perpetually  admonishing  us  to 
LangQAge  obscrvo  the  convention  (the  orator  contends),  prevail  on 
jLSTin?""  the  imperial  chief  to  set  the  example  of  observing  it  on 
4«y*inISt~  ^*s  part.  I  too  impress  upon  you  the  like  observance. 
ob^minM  ^*  To  a  dcmocTacy  nothing  is  more  essential  than  scrupulous 
?«mk>~°'  regard  to  equity  and  justice.^  But  the  convention  itself 
Sfir"ian.*''  Gujoins  all  its  members  to  make  war  against  transgressors ; 
««*««•  and  pursuant  to  this  article,  you  ought  to  make  war 

against  Macedon.'  Be  assured  that  all  Greeks  will  see  that  the 
war  is  neither  directed  against  them  nor  brought  on  by  your  fault.* 
At  this  juncture,  such  a  step  for  the  maintenance  of  your  own 
freedom  as  well  as  Hellenic  freedom  generally,  will  be  not  less 
opportune  and  advantageous  than  it  is  just.^  The  time  is  coming 
for  shaking  off  your  disgraceful  submission  to  others,  and  your 
oblivion  of  our  own  past  dignity.*  If  you  encourage  me,  I  am 
prepared  to  make  a  formal  motion — To  declare  war  against  the 
violators  of  the  convention,  as  the  convention  itself  directs." ' 

A  formal  motion  for  declaring  war  would  have  brought  upon 
the  mover  a  prosecution  under  the  Graphe  Paranomon.  Accord- 
ingly, though  intimating  clearly  that  he  thought  the  actual  juncture 
(what  it  was  we  do  not  know)  suitable,  he  declined  to  incur  such 
responsibility  without  seeing  beforehand  a  manifestation  of  public 
Bentiment  sufficient  to  give  him  hopes  of  a  favourable  verdict  from 
the  Dikastery.     The  motion  was  probably  not  made.     But  a 


1  Demosth.  (or  Pseudo  -  Demostb.) 
Oiat.  De  Foedere  Alex.  p.  219. 

3  Demosth.  ib.  p.  211.  otfxai  yhip 
cbZ\w  oUrto  roit  ^iffioKparovfidyots  wpi' 
ir«<y,    &t  W9pi  rh  itrov  koI    rh    HiKcuoy 

I  give  here  the  main  seii8e»  without 
binding  myself  to  the  exact  phrases. 

'  Demosth.  ib.  p.  213.  «cal  yitp  frt 
wpotry^ypQimu  ir  reus  <rvy04«cair,  iro\^ 
f/uoy  €tyai,  rby  iicMiya  tnrtp  *A\4^ay9pos 
wotovyrot  avwri  rots  r^s  tlp^yris  Kotyw- 
tfowrt,  Koi  r^y  X^P'^  ahrov,  K(d  arpa- 
r^^trBcu  h^  cJnhy  iwayras.  Compare 
p.  214  init. 

*  Demosth.  ib.  p.  217.  oiBtls  ifuy 
iyica\4(ru  irorc  ray  'EWiiyuy  &s  ipa 
wnp4fi^T4  T<  r&y  Kotyp  6fioKayriB4yruyf 


^art  robs  ravra  wotovyrcLS,  &c. 

*  Demosth.  ib.  p.  214.  yvvi  8',  Zr* 
tit  ravrh  Blxaioy  i/xa  Kcd  6  Kcupos  xed  rh 
(r{tfi<^§poy  irvy9t9pdfxriKty,  liWoy  &pa  riyik 
Xp6yoy  kyaiitytirt  rris  l^las  i\§vQtplas 
&fxa  Kcd  rris  r&y  &AA»y  'EAA^v»v  kyrtKtt- 
fidtrOai : 

<  Demosth.  ib.  p.  220.  c{  tpa.  iror'k 
8c7  ira^(rao'0cu  alirxp&s  irdpois  hcokov' 
dovyraSf  &AAck  ^198*  iyofiyritrOiiyat  fxriJiefiias 
^iXorifilas  r&y  i^  ipxaiordrov  Kal  ir\t[- 
arov  Kol  fid\t<rru  irdanety  i.yBpdavt»y  rjfuy 
inrapxovtr&y, 

7  Demosth.  (or  Pseudo  -  Demosth.) 
Orat.  De  FoDdere  Alex,  ih^y  oZy  kc- 
Xcvin'c,  ypdy^ta,  Koddwtp  ai  avyBriKai  «cc- 
Xci(ou(ri,  iroXc/Aciy  rois  irapafiffiriK6<ny, 
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speech  so  bold,  even  though  not  followed  "up  by  a  motion,  is  in 
itself  significant  of  the  state  of  feeling  in  Greece^ during  the  months 
immediately  following  the  Alexandrine  convention.  This  harangue 
is  only  one  among  many  delivered  in  the  Athenian  assembly,  com- 
plaining of  Macedonian  supremacy  as  exercised  under  the  con- 
vention. It  is  plain  that  the  acts  of  Macedonian  officers  were 
such  as  to  furnish  ample  ground  for  complaint ;  and  the  detention 
of  all  the  trading  ships  coming  out  of  the  Euxine,  shows  us  that 
even  the  subsistence  of  Athens  and  the  islands  had  become  more 
or  less  endangered.  Though  the  Athenians  resorted  to  no  armed 
interference,  their  assembly  at  least  afforded  a  theatre  where  public 
protest  could  be  raised  and  public  sympathy  manifested. 

It  is  probable  too  that  at  this  time  Demosthenes  and  the  other 
anti-Macedonian  speakers  were  encouraged  by  assurances  Encourage- 
and  subsidies  from  Persia.  Though  the  death  of  Philip,  TJby  p5li» 
^and  the  accession  of  an  untried  youth  of  twenty,  had  led  *ot*»«Gre«>»- 
Darius  to  believe  for  the  moment  that  all  danger  of  Asiatic  in- 
vasion was  passed,  yet  his  apprehensions  were  now  revived  by 
Alexander's  manifested  energy,  and  by  the  renewal  of  the  Grecian 
league  under  his  supremacy.*  It  was  apparently  during  the  spring 
of  335  B.C.,  that  Darius  sent  money  to  sustain  the  anti-Macedonian 
party  at  Athens  and  elsewhere.  iEschines  affirms,  and  Deinarchus 
afterwards  repeats  (both  of  them  orators  hostile  to  Demosthenes) 
— ^That  about  this  time,  Darius  sent  to  Athens  300  talents  which 
the  Athenian  people  refused,  but  which  Demosthenes  took,  re- 
serving however  70  talents  out  of  the  sum  for  his  own  private 
purse :  That  public  inquiry  was  afterwards  instituted  on  the  sub- 
ject Yet  nothing  is  alleged  as  having  been  made  out  ;^  at  least 
Demosthenes  was  neither  condemned,  nor  even  brought  (as  far  as 
appears)  to  any  formal  trial.  Out  of  such  data  we  can  elicit  no 
specific  fact  But  they  warrant  the  general  conclusion,  that 
Darius,  or  the  satraps  in  Asia  Minor,  sent  money  to  Athens  in  the 
spring  of  335  B.C.,  and  letters  or  emissaries  to  excite  hostilities 
against  Alexander. 

That  Demosthenes,  and  probably  other  leading  orators,  received 


I 


^  Diodorus,  xvii.  7. 

'  JBschinds  adv.  Etesiph.  p.  634; 
Deinarchus  udv.  Deraosth.  s.  11-19.  p. 
9-14.  It  is  ^schin^  who  staUs  that 
the  300  talents  were  sent  to  the  Athe- 
nian people,  and  refused  by  them. 

Three  years  later,  after  the  battle  of 
Issus,  Alexander  in  his  letter  to  Darius 
aocuses  that  prince  of  haying  sent  both 


letters  and  money  into  Greece,  for  th^ 
purpose  of  exciting  war  against  him. 
Alexander  states  that  the  Lacedsemo* 
nians  accepted  the  money,  but  that  all 
the  other  Gi-ecian  cities  refused  it  (Ar- 
rian,  ii.  14,  9).  There  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  these  facts;  but  I  find  nothing 
identifying  the  precise  point  of  timQ  ta 
which  Alexander  alludes. 
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such  remittances  from  Persia,  is  no  evidence  of  that  personal  cor- 
X}oiTMpoDd.  ruption  which  is  imputed  to  them  by  their  enemies. 
^^then«s  I^  ^8  noway  proved  that  Demosthenes  applied  the  money 


Soitabto*"  ^  ^  ®^°  private  purposes.  To  receive  and  expend  it 
'v^ndpoiiuc.  in  trying  to  organize  combinations  for  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  Greece,  was  a  proceeding  which  he  would  avow  as  not 
only  legitimate,  but  patriotic.  It  was  aid  obtained  from  one 
foreign  prince  to  enable  Hellas  to  throw  off  the  worse  dominion  of 
another.  At  this  moment,  the  political  interest  of  Persia  coin- 
cided with  that  of  all  Greeks  who  aspired  to  freedom.  Darius 
had  no  chance  of  becoming  master  of  Greece ;  but  his  own  security 
prescribed  to  him  to  protect  her  from  being  made  an  appendage 
of  the  Macedonian  kingdom,  and  his  means  of  doing  so  were  at 
this  moment  ample,  had  they  been  efficaciously  put  forth.  Now 
the  purpose  of  a  Greek  patriot  would  be  to  preserve  the  integrity 
and  autonomy  of  the  Hellenic  world  against  all  foreign  inter- 
ference. To  invoke  the  aid  of  Persia  against  Hellenic  enemies — 
as  Sparta  had  done  both  in  the  Peloponnesian  war  and  at  the  peace 
of  Antalkidas,  and  as  Thebes  and  Athens  had  followed  her  example 
in  doing  afterwards — was  an  unwarrantable  proceeding:  but  to 
invoke  the  same  aid  against  the  dominion  of  another  foreigner,  at 
once  nearer  and  more  formidable,  was  open  to  no  blame  on  the 
score  either  of  patriotism  or  policy.  Demosthenes  had  vainly 
urged  his  countrymen  to  act  with  energy  against  Philip,  at  a  time 
when  they  might  by  their  own  efforts  have  upheld  the  existing 
autonomy  both  for  Athens  and  for  Greece  generally.  He  now 
seconded  or  invited  Darius,  at  a  time  when  Greece  single-handed 
had  become  incompetent  to  the  struggle  against  Alexander,  the 
common  enemy  both  of  Grecian  liberty  and  of  the  Persian  empire. 
Unfortunately  for  Athens  as  well  as  for  himself,  Darius,  with  full 
means  of  resistance  in  his  hands,  played  his  game  against  Alex- 
^der  even  with  more  stupidity  and  improvidence  than  Athens 
had  played  hers  against  Philip. 

While  such  were  the  aggressions  of  Macedonian  officers  in 
^a  335  ^^^  exercise  of  their  new  imperial  authority,  throughout 
(Spring).  Greece  and  the  islands — ^and  such  the  growing  manifesta- 
Aitzander  tious  of  rcpuguance  to  it  at  Athens — Alexander  had  re- 
He  foroea  turned  home  to  push  the  preparations  for  his  Persian 
oveTSoant  Campaign.  He  did  not  however  think  it  prudent  to 
^'^^  transport  his  main  force  into  Asia,  until  he  had  made 
his  power  and  personal  ascendency  felt  by  the  Macedonian  de- 
pendencies, westward,  northward,  and  north-eastward  of  Pella — 
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UlyriaDS,  Paeonians,  and  Tbracians.     Under  these  general  names 
were  comprised  a  number  ^  of  distinct  tribes,  or  nations,  warlike 
and  for  the  most  part  predatory.     Having  remained  unconquered/ 
until  the  victories  of  Philip,  they  were  not  kept  in  subjection  even] 
by  him  without  difficulty :  nor  were  they  at  all  likely  to  obey  him 
youthful  successor,  until  they  had  seen  some  sensible  evidence  of] 
his  personal  energy.  ' 

Accordingly,  in  the  spring,  Alexander  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  large  force,  and  marched  in  an  easterly  direction  from  Am- 
phipolis,  through  the  narrow  Sapaean  pass  between  Philippi  and 
the  sea.*  In  ten  days'  march  he  reached  the  difficult  mountdn 
path  over  which  alone  he  could  cross  Mount  Haemus  (Balkan). 
Here  he  found  a  body  of  the  free  Thracians  and  of  armed  mer* 
chants  of  the  country  assembled  to  oppose  his  progress,  posted  on 
the  high  ground  with  waggons  in  their  front,  which  it  was  their 
purpose  to  roll  down  the  steep  declivity  against  the  advancing 
ranks  of  the  Macedonians.  Alexander  eluded  this  danger  by 
ordering  his  soldiers  either  to  open  their  ranks,  so  as  to  let  the 
waggons  go  through  freely — or  where  there  was  no  room  for  such 
loose  array,  to  throw  themselves  on  the  ground  with  their  shields 
closely  packed  together  and  slanting  over  their  bodies ;  so  that 
the  waggons,  dashing  down  the  steep  and  coming  against  the 
shields,  were  carried  off  the  ground,  and  made  to  bound  over  the 
bodies  of  the  men  to  the  space  below.  All  the  waggons  rolled 
down  without  killing  a  single  man.  The  Thracians,  badly  armed, 
were  then  easily  dispersed  by  the  Macedonian  attack,  with  the  loss 
of  1500  men  killed,  and  all  their  women  and  children  made  pri- 
soners.' The  captives  and  plunder  were  sent  back  under  an  escort 
to  be  sold  at  the  seaports. 

Having  thus  forced  the  mountain  road,  Alexander  led  his  army 
over  the  chain  of  Mount  Haemus,  and  marched  against  the  His  ytctoiy 

over  tlw 

Triballi ;  a  powerful  Thracian  tribe, — extending  (as  far  Tritrtu. 
as  can  be  determined)  from  the  plain  of  Kossovo  in  modern  Servia 

1  Strabo  speaks  of  the  Thracian  I0iny  I  locality  of  that  steep    road    whereby 


as  twenty-two  in  number,  capable  of 
sending  out  200,000  foot,  and  15,000 
horse  (Strabo,  vii.  Fragm.  Vatic.  48). 

'  Strabo,  viL  p. 331  (Fragm.);  Armn, 
i.  1,  6;  Appian,  BeU.  Civil,  iv.  87,  105, 
106.  Appian  gives  (iv.  103)  a  good 
general  description  of  the  almost  im- 
passable and  trackless  country  to  the 
Borth  and  north-east  of  Phil^pL 

*  Anian,  i.  1,  12,  17.    llie  precise 


Alexander  crossed  the  Balkan,  cannot 
be  determined.  Baron  von  Moltke,  in 
his  account  of  the  Russian  campaign  id 
Bulgaria  (1828-1829),  gives  an  enuma-^ 
ration  of  four  roads,  passable  by  aar 
army,  crossing  this  chain  from  noith  to 
south  (see  chap.  i.  of  that  work).  Bat 
whether  Alexander  passed  by  any  one  of 
these  four,  or  by  some  other  road  itUl 
more  to  the  wes^  we  cannot  tell. 
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northward  towards  the  Danube, — whom  Philip  had  conquered, 
yet  not  without  conaderable  resistance  and  even  occasional  defeat. 
Their  prince  Syrmus  had  already  retired  with  the  women  and 
children  of  the  tribe  into  an  island  of  the  Danube  called  Peuke, 
where  many  other  Thracians  had  also  sought  shelter.  The  main 
force  of  the  Triballi  took  post  in  woody  ground  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Zyginus,  about  three  days'  march  from  the  Danube.  Being 
tempted,  however,  by  an  annoyance  from  the  Macedonian  light- 
armed,  to  emerge  from  their  covered  position  into  the  open  plain, 
they  were  here  attacked  by  Alexander  with  his  cavalry  and  infantry, 
in  close  combat,  and  completely  defeated.  Three  thousand  of  them 
were  slain,  but  the  rest  mostly  eluded  pursuit  by  means  of  the 
wood,  so  that  they  lost  few  prisoners.  The  loss  of  the  Macedonians 
was  only  eleven  horsemen  and  forty  foot  slain,  according  to  the 
statement  of  Ptolemy,  son  of  Lagus,  then  one  of  Alexander's  con- 
fidential oflBcers,  and  afterwards  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  Greco- 
Egyptian  kings.^ 

Three  days'  march,  from  the  scene  of  action,  brought  Alexander 
He  crosses  to  the  Dauubc,  whcrc  he  found  some  armed  ships  which 
dtefeSu  ^'  l^ad  been  previously  ordered  to  sail  (probably  with  stores 
SaJ'i^  of  provision)  from  Byzantium  round  by  the  Euxine  and 
****•  up  the  river.     He  first  employed  these  ships  in  trying  to 

land  a  body  of  troops  on  the  island  of  Peuke ;  but  his  attempt 
was  frustrated  by  the  steep  banks,  the  rapid  stream,  and  the  reso- 
lute front  of  the  defenders  on  shore.  To  compensate  for  this  dis- 
appointment, Alexander  resolved  to  make  a  display  of  his  strength 
by  crossing  the  Danube  and  attacking  the  Getae ;  tribes,  chiefly 
horsemen  armed  with  bows,^  analogous  to  the  Thracians  in  habits 
and  language.  They  occupied  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  from 
which  their  town  was  about  four  miles  distant  The  terror  of  the 
Macedonian  successes  had  brought  together  a  body  of  4000  Getae, 
visible  from  the  opposite  shore,  to  resist  any  crossing.  Accordingly 
Alexander  got  together  a  quantity  of  the  rude  boats  (hollowed  out 
of  a  single  trunk)  employed  for  transport  on  the  river,  and  caused 
the  tent-skins  of  the  army  to  be  stuffed  with  hay  in  order  to  support 
rafts.  He  then  put  himself  on  shipboard  during  the  night,  and 
contrived  to  carry  across  the  river  a  body  of  4000  infantry,  and 
^1500  cavalry,  landing  on  a  part  of  the  bank  where  there  was  high 
standing  wheat  and  no  enemy's  post  The  Getae,  intimidated  not 
less  by  this  successful  passage  than  by  the  excellent  array  of  Alex- 
ander's army,  hardly  stayed  to  sustain  a  charge  of  cavalry,  but 

»  Arrian,  i.  2.  «  Strabo,  vii.  p.  303. 
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hastened  to  abandon  their  poorly  fortified  town  and  retire  farther 
away  from  the  river.  Entering  the  town  without  resistance,  he 
destroyed  it,  carried  away  such  moveables  as  he  found,  and  then 
returned  to  the  river  without  delay.  Before  he  quitted  the  northern 
bank,  he  offered  sacrifice  to  Zeus  the  Preserver — to  Herakles — 
and  to  the  God  Ister  (Danube)  himself,  whom  he  thanked  for 
having  shown  himself  not  impassable.^  On  the  very  same  day,  he 
recrossed  the  river  to  his  camp ;  after  an  empty  demonstration  of 
force,  intended  to  prove  that  he  could  do  what  neither  his  father 
nor  any  Grecian  army  had  ever  yet  done,  and  what  every  one 
deemed  impossible—crossing  the  greatest  of  all  known  rivers  with- 
out a  bridge  and  in  the  face  of  an  enemy .^ 


1  Anian,  i.  4,  2-7. 

3  Neither  the  point  where  Alexander 
crossed  the  Danube, — nor  the  situation 
of  the  island  called  Peukd, — nor  the 
identity  of  the  river  Lyginus, — nor  the 
part  of  Mount  Hasmus  which  Alexander 
forced  his  way  over — can  be  determined. 
The  data  given  by  Arrian  are  too  brief 
and  too  meagre,  to  make  out  with  as- 
surance any  part  of  his  march  after  he 
crossed  the  Nestus.  The  facts  reported 
by  the  historian  represent  only  a  small 
portion  of  what  Alexander  reaUy  did  in 
this  expedition.  * 

It  seems  clear  however  that  the  main 
purpose  of  Alexander  was  to  attack  and 
humble  the  Triballi.  Their  locality  is 
known  generally  as  the  region  where 
the  modem  Servia  joins  Bulgaria.  They 
reached  eastward  (in  the  times  of  Thu- 
cydides,  iL  96)  as  far  as  the  river  Oskius 
or  Isker,  which  crosses  the  chain  of 
^8emus  from  south  to  north,  passes  by 
the  modem  city  of  Sophia,  and  falls  into 
the  Danube.  Now  Alexander,  in  order 
to  conduct  his  army  from  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  river  Nestus,  near  its 
mouth,  to  the  country  of  the  Triballi, 
would  naturally  pass  through  Philippo- 
polis.  which  city  appears  to  have  been 
founded  by  his  father  Philip,  and  there- 
fore probably  had  a  regular  road  of 
communication  to  the  maritime  regions. 
(See  Stephanus  Byz.  v.  *i\tinr6wo\ts.) 
Alexander  would  cross  Mount  Haimus, 
then,  somewhere  north-west  of  Philip- 
popolis.  We  read  in  the  year  376  B.C. 
(Diodor.  xv.  36)  of  an  invasion  of  Ab- 
ddra  by  the  Triballi;  which  shows  that 
there  was  a  road,  not  unfit  for  an  army, 
from  their  territory  to  the  eastern  side 
of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Nestus,  where 
Abddra  was    situated.      This   was  the 


road  which  Alexander  is  likely  to  have 
followed.  But  he  must  probably  have 
made  a  considerable  circuit  to  the  east- 
ward; for  the  route  which  Paul  Lucas 
describes  himself  as  having  taken  direct 
from  Philippopolis  to  Drama,  can  hardly 
have  been  fit  for  an  army. 

The  river  Lyginus  may  perhaps  be  the 
modem  Isker,  but  this  is  not  certain. 
The  island  called  Peukd  is  still  more 
perplexing.  Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  if 
it  were  near  the  mouth  of  the  Danube 
(vii.  p.  301-305).  But  it  seems  impos- 
sible that  either  the  range  of  the  Tri- 
balli, or  the  march  of  Alexander,  can 
have  extended  so  far  eastward.  Since 
Strabo  (as  well  as  Arrian)  copied  Alex* 
ander's  march  from  Ptolemy,  whose 
authority  is  very  good,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  suppose  that  there  was  a 
second  island  called  Peukd  higher  up 
the  river. 

The  geography  of  Thrace  is  so  little 
known,  that  we  cannot  wonder  at  our 
inability  to  identify  these  places.  We 
are  acquainted,  and  that  but  imperfectly, 
with  the  two  high  roads,  both  starting 
from  Byzantium  or  Constantinople.  1. 
The  one  (called  the  King's  Road,  from 
having  been  in  part  the  march  of  Xerxes 
in  his  invasion  of  Greece,  Livy,  xxxiz. 
27;  Herod,  vii.  115)  crossing  the  He- 
brus  and  the  Nestus,  touching  the 
northern  coast  of  the  JEgean  Sea  at 
Neapolis,  a  little  south  of  Philippi; 
then  crossing  the  Strymon  at  Ampmpo- 
lis,  and  stretching  through  Pella  across 
Inner  Macedonia  and  Illyria  to  DyiTa- 
chium  (the  Via  Egnatia).  2.  The  other, 
taking  a  more  northerly  course,  passing 
along  the  upper  valley  of  the  Hebrus 
from  Adrianople  to  Philippopolis,  then 
through  Sardica  (Sophia)  and  Naissus 
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The  terror  spread  by  Alexander's  military  operations  was  so 
great,  that  not  only  the  Triballiy  but  the  other  autonomous  Thra- 
cians  around,  sent  envoys  tendering  presents  or  tribute,  and  soli* 
citing  peace.  Alexander  granted  their  request  His  mind  being 
bent  upon  war  with  Asia,  he  was  satisfied  with  having  intimidated 
these  tribes  so  as  to  deter  them  from  rising  during  his  absence. 
What  conditions  he  imposed,  we  do  not  know,  but  he  accepted  the 
presents.* 

While  these  applications  irom  the  Thracians  were  under  debate, 
Bmbjwy  of  euvoys  arrived  from  a  tribe  of  Gauls  occupying  a  distant 
mountainous  region  westward  towards  the  Ionic  Gulf. 
Though  strangers  to  Alexander,  they  had  heard  so  much 
of  the  recent  exploits,  that  they  came  with  demands  to  be  admitted 
to  his  friendship.  They  were  distinguished  both  for  tall  stature 
and  for  boastful  language.  Alexander  readily  exchanged  with  them 
assurances  of  alliance.  Entertaining  them  at  a  feast,  he  asked, 
in  the  course  of  conversation,  what  it  was  that  they  were  most 
afraid  of,  among  human  contingencies  ?  They  replied,  that  they 
feared  no  man,  nor  any  danger,  except  only,  lest  the  heaven  should 
fall  upon  them.  Their  answer  disappointed  Alexander,  who  had 
expected  that  they  would  name  him,  as  the  person  of  whom  they 
were  most  afraid ;  so  prodigious  was  his  conceit  of  his  own  exploits. 
He  observed  to  his  friends  that  these  Gauls  were  swaggerers.  Yet 
if  we  attend  to  the  sentiment  rather  than  the  language,  we  shall  see 
that  such  an  epithet  applies  with  equal  or  greater  propriety  to 
Alexander  himself.  The  anecdote  is  chiefly  interesting  as  it  proves 
at  how  early  an  age  the  exorbitant  self-esteem,  which  we  shall  here- 


(Kisch).  to  the  Danube,  near  Belgrade ; 
being  tne  hiffh  road  now  foUowea  from 
Conntantinople  to  Belgrade. 

But  apart  from  these  two  roads, 
Bcarcelj  anything  whaterer  is  known  of 
the  country.  Especially  the  mountain- 
ous region  of  Rhodopd,  bounded  on  the 
west  by  the  Strymon,  on  the  north  and 
east  by  the  Hebrus,  and  on  the  south  by 
the  ^gean,  is  a  Terra  Incognita,  except 
the  few  Grecian  colonies  on  the  coast. 
Very  few  travellers  have  passed  idong 
or  described  the  southern  or  King's 
Boad,  while  the  region  in  the  interior, 
•part  from  the  hig^  road,  was  abso- 
lutely unexplored  until  the  visit  of  H. 
Yiquesnel  in  1847,  under  scientific  mis- 
■ion  from  the  French  government.  The 
brief,  but  interesting  account,  composed 
by  M.  Yiquesnel,  of  this  rugged  and 
mipraeticalole  district,  is  contained  in 


the  ''Archives  des  Missions  Scienti- 
fiques  et  Littdraires  *'  for  1850,  pub- 
lished at  Paris.  Unfortunately,  the 
map  intended  to  accompany  that  ac- 
count has  not  yet  been  prepared  ;  but 
the  published  data,  as  raras  they  go, 
have  been  employed  by  ELiepert  in  con- 
structing his  recent  map  of  Turkey  in 
Europe;  the  best  map  of  these  regions 
now  existing,  though  still  very  imper- 
fect. The  lUustrations  (Erlauterungen) 
annexed  by  Kiepert  to  his  map  of  Tur- 
key, show  the  defective  data  on  which 
the  chartography  of  this  country  is 
founded.  Until  the  survey  of  M.  Yi- 
quesnel, the  higher  part  of  the  course  of 
the  Strymon,  and  nearly  all  the  course 
of  the  Nestus,  may  be  said  to  have  been 
wholly  unknown. 
1  Arrian,  i.  4,  5 ;  Strabo,  vii.  p.  301. 
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after  find  him  manifesting,  began.  That  after  the  battle  of  Issus 
be  should  fancy  himself  superhuman,  we  can  hardly  be  astonished ; 
but  he  was  as  yet  only  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  and  had  ac- 
complished nothing  beyond  his  march  into  Thrace  and  his  victory 
OTer  the  TriballL 

After  arranging  these  matters,  he  marched  in  a  south-westerly 
direction  into  the  territory  of  the  Agrianes  and  the  other  victoriet  of 
Pseonians,  between  the  rivers  Strymon  and  Axius  in  the  overKieitM 
highest  portion  of  their  course.  Here  he  was  met  by  a  KynaiML 
body  of  Agrianes  under  their  prince  LAngarus,  who  had  already 
contracted  a  personal  friendship  for  him  at  Pella  before  Philip's 
death.  News  came  that  the  lUyrian  Kleitus,  son  of  Bardylis,  who 
had  been  subdued  by  Philip,  had  revolted  at  Pelion  (a  strong  post 
south  of  lake  Lychnidus,  on  the  west  side  of  the  chain  of  Skardus 
and  Pindus,  near  the  place  where  that  chain  is  broken  by  the  cleft 
called  the  Klissura  of  Tzangon  or  Devol  ^) — and  that  the  western 
Illyrians,  called  Taulantii,  under  their  prince  Glaukias,  were  on 
the  march  to  assist  him.  Accordingly  Alexander  proceeded  thither 
forthwith,  leaving  Langarus  to  deal  with  the  lllyrian  tribe  Autari- 
atae,  who  had  threatened  to  oppose  his  progress.  He  marched 
along  the  bank  and  up  the  course  of  the  Erigon,  from  a  point  near 
where  it  joins  the  Axius.^  On  approaching  Pelion,  he  found  the 
Illyrians  posted  in  front  of  the  town  and  on  the  heights  around, 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  Glaukias  their  promised  ally.  While  Alex- 
ander was  making  his  dispositions  for  attack,  they  offered  their 
sacrifices  to  the  gods ;  the  victims  being  three  boys,  three  girls, 
and  three  black  rams.  At  first  they  stepped  boldly  forward  to 
meet  him,  but  before  coming  to  close  quarters^  they  turned  and 
fled  into  the  town  with  such  haste  that  the  slain  victims  were  left 


1  For  the  eituation  of  Pelioo,  com- 
pftre  Livy,  xxxi.   33,   34,   and  the  re- 


Travels 
ch.   28, 


in 


murks  of  Colonel  Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii. 
310-324. 

>  Assuming  Alexander  to  have  been 
in  the  territory  of  the  Triballi,  the  mo- 
dem Servia,  he  would  in  this  march 
follow  mainly  the  road  which  is  now 
frequented  between  Belgrade  and  Bito- 
lia ;  through  the  plain  of  Kossovo, 
Pristina,  Katschanik  (rounding  on 
the  north-eastern  side  the  Ljubatrin, 
the  north-eastern  promontonr  termi- 
nating the  chain  of  Skardus),  Uschkub, 
Kupnli,  along  the  higher  course  of  the 
Axius  or  Yardar  until  the  point  where 
the  Erigon  or  Tschema  joixu  that  river 


below  Kuprili.  Here  he  would  be 
among  the  Pseonians  and  Agrianes,  on 
the  east — and  the  Dardani  and  Auta^ 
riatae,  seemingly  on  the  north  and  west. 
If  he  then  followed  the  course  of  the 
Erigon,  he  would  pass  through  the  poiv 
tions  of  Macedonia  then  called  Deurio- 
pia  and  Pelagonia :  he  would  go  be- 
tween the  ridges  of  mountains,  through 
which  the  Erigon  breaks,  called  Nime 
on  the  south,  and  Babuna  on  the  north. 
He  would  pass  afterwards  to  Fiorina^ 
and  not  to  Bitolia. 

See  Kiepert*s  map  of  these  regions— 
a  portion  of  his  recent  vaxp  of  Tiukey  in 
Europe — and  Qrisebach's  description  of 
the  general  track. 
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lying  on  the  spot^  Having  thus  driven  in  the  defenders,  Alex- 
ander was  preparing  to  draw  a  wall  of  circumvallation  round  the 
Pelion,  when  he  was  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  Glaukias  with  so 
large  a  force  as  to  compel  him  to  abandon  the  project.  A  body  of 
cavalry,  sent  out  from  the  Macedonian  camp  under  Philotas  to 
forage,  were  in  danger  of  being  cut  off  by  Glaukias,  and  were  only 
rescued  by  the  arrival  of  Alexander  himself  with  a  reinforcement. 
In  the  face  of  this  superior  force,  it  was  necessary  to  bring  off  the 
Macedonian  army,  through  a  narrow  line  of  road  along  the  river 
Eordaikus,  where  in  some  places  there  was  only  room  for  four 
abreast,  with  hill  or  marsh  everywhere  around.  By  a  series  of 
bold  and  skilful  manceuvres,  and  by  effective  employment  of  his 
battering-train  or  projectile  machines  to  protect  the  rear-guard, 
Alexander  completely  baffled  the  enemy,  and  brought  off  his  army 
without  loss.*  Moreover  these  Illyrians,  who  had  not  known  how 
to  make  use  of  such  advantages  of  position,  abandoned  themselves 
to  disorder  as  soon  as  their  enemy  had  retreated,  neglecting  all 
precautions  for  the  safety  of  their  camp.  Apprised  of  this  care- 
lessness, Alexander  made  a  forced  night-march  back,  at  the  head 
of  his  Agrianian  division  and  light  troops  supported  by  the  re- 
maining army.  He  surprised  the  Illyrians  in  their  camp  before 
daylight.  The  success  of  this  attack  against  a  sleeping  and  un- 
guarded army  was  so  complete,  that  the  Illyrians  fled  at  once 
without  resistance.  Many  were  slain  or  taken  prisoners  ;  the  rest, 
throwing  away  their  arms,  hurried  away  homeward,  pursued  by 
Alexander  for  a  considerable  distance.  The  Illyrian  prince  Kleitus 
was  forced  to  evacuate  Pelion,  which  place  he  burned,  and  then  re- 
tired into  the  territory  of  Glaukias.^ 

Just  as  Alexander  had  completed  this  victory  over  Kleitus  and 
,^  335  the  Taulantian  auxiliaries,  and  before  he  had  returned 
(AugoBt).  home,  news  reached  him  of  a  menacing  character.  The 
Thebans  had  declared  themselves  independent  of  him,  and  were 
besieging  his  garrison  in  the  Kadmeia. 

Of  this  event,  alike  important  and  disastrous  to  those  who  stood 
The  The-  forward,  the  immediate  antecedents  are  very  imperfectly 
their  m!^  known  to  us.  It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the 
SS?*  vote  of  submission  on  the  part  of  the  Greeks  to  Alex- 
luoedonu.  QXideT  83  Impcrator,  during  the  preceding  autumn,  had 
been  passed  only  under  the  intimidation  of  a  present  Macedonian 
force.     Though  the  Spartans  alone  had  courage  to  proclaim  their 

»  Arrian,  i.  5,  12.  «  Arrian,  i.  6,  3-18. 

>  An-ian,  i.  6,  19-22. 
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dissent,  the  Athenians,  Arcadians,  ^tolians,  and  others,  were  well 
known,  even  to  Alexander  himself,  as  ready  to  do  the  like  on  any 
serious  reverse  to  the  Macedonian  arms.^  Moreover  the  energy 
and  ability  displayed  by  Alexander  had  taught  the  Persian  king 
that  all  danger  to  himself  was  not  removed  by  the  death  of  Philip, 
and  induced  him  either  to  send,  or  to  promise,  pecuniary  aid  to  the 
anti-Macedonian  Greeks.  We  have  already  noticed  the  mani* 
Testation  of  anti-Macedonian  sentiment  at  Athens — proclaimed  by 
several  of  the  most  eminent  orators — Demosthenes,  Lykurgus, 
Hyperides,  and  others;  as  well  as  by  active  miUtary  men  like 
Charidemus  and  Ephialtes,'  who  probably  spoke  out  more  boldly 
when  Alexander  was  absent  on  the  Danube.  In  other  cities,  the 
same  sentiment  doubtiess  found  advocates,  though  less  distin- 
guished ;  but  at  Thebes,  where  it  could  not  be  openly  proclaimed, 
it  prevailed  with  the  greatest  force.*  The  Thebans  suffered  an 
oppression  from  which  most  of  the  other  cities  were  free — the  pre- 
sence of  a  Macedonian  garrison  in  their  citadel ;  just  as  they  had 
endured,  fifty  years  before,  the  curb  of  a  Spartan  garrison  after 
the  fraud  of  Phoebidas  and  Leontiades.  In  this  case,  as  in  the 
former,  the  effect  was  to  arm  the  macedonising  leaders  with  abso- 
lute power  over  their  fellow-citizens,  and  to  inflict  upon  the  latter 
not  merely  the  public  mischief  of  extinguishing  all  free  speech,  but 
also  multiplied  individual  insults  and  injuries,  prompted  by  the  lust 
and  rapacity  of  rulers,  foreign  as  well  as  domestic*  A  number  of 
Theban  citizens,  among  them  the  freest  and  boldest  spirits,  were 
in  exile  at  Athens,  receiving  from  the  public  indeed  nothing  beyond 
a  safe  home,  but  secretly  encouraged  to  hope  for  better  things  by 
Demosthenes  and  the  other  anti-Macedonian  leaders.*  In  like 
manner  fifty  years  before,  it  was  at  Athens,  and  from  private 
Athenian  citizens,  that  the  Thebans  Felopidas  and  Mellon  had 
found  that  sympathy  which  enabled  them  to  organise  their  daring 
conspiracy  for  rescuing  Thebes  from  the  Spartans.     That  enter- 


^  Arrian,  i.  7,  5. 

a  iElian,  V.  H.  xii.  57. 

'  Deznaddfl,  6frhp  r%t  8a»8c«cacT(af,  s. 
14.  S7i0aiot  9^  fi4y terror  tlxoy  9f<r/4hy 
Tfir  r&y  MaKt96ywy  ^povphv^  &<f>*  ^s  oh 
Ia6pop  T&f  X^'P"  <rvy994$rt<rayy  &AA^  icol 
riiy  tra^pfiiriay  iufy^pTiyro 

*  The  Thebans,  in  setting  forth  their 
complaints  to  the  Arcadians,  stated— 
Sri  oh  r^y  irphs  rohs  "EKXriyas  <^i\lay 
Siifiaioi  8iaXv<rcu  fiov\6fA9yoi,  ro7s  vpdy- 
fuuriy  iirayitmitrayy  oW  iydyrtov  r»y 
'£AA^y»y  oiJily  wpd^oyrts,  iXXk  r^ 
wap  ahrott   hirh  rSkw  ViaK^JiSymv 


4y  r^  w6\9i  yty6fi9ya  ^4p§tw 
oifKiri  9vydfi9yoi,  oh9h  rifw 
9o6\€iay  hwofi4y9iyf  oHh  rkt 
Sfiptis  Sp^y  rhs  tls  r&  4\9^ 
9tpa   ir (& fxara     ytyofi4yas. 

See  DemadSs  w§p\  t^t  8a»8c«cacrfaf,  s. 
13,  the  speech  of  Cleadas,  Justin,  xi.  4; 
and  (Deinarchus  cont.  Demosth.  s.  20} 
compare  Livy,  xKxiz.  27 — about  the 
working  of  the  Macedonian  garrison  ftt 
Maroneia,  in  the  time  of  Philip  son  of 
Demetrius. 

^  Demad^s  wtpl  rrj%  ZvZtKaertas, 
Fragm.  ad  fin. 
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prise,  admired  throughout  Greece  as  alike  adyentaroiiBi  ekilful, 
and  heroic,  was  the  model  present  to  the  imagination  of  the  Theban 
exiles,  to  be  copied  if  any  tolerable  opportunity  occurred. 

Such  was  the  feeling  in  Greece,  during  the  long  absence  of 
Alexander  on  his  march  into  Thrace  and  Illyria  ;  a  period 
of  four  or  five  months,  ending  at  August  335  B.G.  Not 
only  was  Alexander  thus  long  absent,  but  he  sent  home 
no  reports  of  his  proceedings.  Couriers  were  likely 
enough  to  be  intercepted  among  the  mountains  and 
robbers  of  Thrace;  and  even  if  they  reached  Pella, 
their  despatches  were  not  publicly  read^  as  such  communications 
would  have  been  read  to  the  Athenian  assembly.  Accordingly 
we  are  not  surprised  to  hear  that  rumours  arose  of  his  having  been 
defeated  and  slain.  Among  these  reports,  both  multiplied  and 
confident,  one  was  even  certified  by  a  liar  who  pretended  to  have 
just  arrived  from  Thrace,  to  have  been  an  eye-witness  of  the  fact, 
and  to  have  been  himself  wounded  in  the  action  against  the  Tri- 
balli,  where  Alexander  had  perished.^  This  welcome  news,  not 
fabricated,  but  too  hastily  credited,  by  Demosthenes  and  Ly- 
kurgus,*  was  announced  to  the  Athenian  assembly.  In  spite  of 
doubts  expressed  by  Demades  and  Phokion,  it  was  believed  not 
only  by  the  Athenians  and  the  Theban  exiles  there  present,  but 
also  by  the  Arcadians,  Eleians,  iEtolians  and  other  Greeks.  For 
a  considerable  time,  through  the  absence  of  Alexander,  it  remained 
uncontradicted,  which  increased  the  confidence  in  its  truth. 

It  was  upon  the  full  belief  in  this  rumour,  of  Alexander's  defeat 
The  The-  &i^d  death,  that  the  Grecian  cities  proceeded.  The  event 
SSmAtSns  severed  by  itself  their  connexion  with  Macedonia.  There 
was  neither  son  nor  adult  brother  to  succeed  to  the 
throne :  so  that  not  merely  the  foreign  ascendency,  but 
even  the  intestine  unity,  of  Macedonia,  was  likely  to  be  broken 


getpoBsca 
ilon  of 
Thebes. 


^  Arrian,  i.  7,  3.  KcU  yiip  ical  woKhs 
6  Xirfos  {pi  the  death  of  Alexander)  koH 
wupik  iroKKAv  i^iroy  tri  t«  xP^^^"^  &ir^y 
edic  6Kiyor  koX  8rt  odZtfUu  ieyytXia  irap' 
tvdrov  ktP'iKTO,  &o. 

'  Demadds  irtpl  ri/f  8«8«icacT(at,  ad 
fin.  iivlica  AyifUMrBdyris  «cal  AvKovfryos  rm 
IfJkv  xiypf  waparaTr6fitvoi  robs  Maic«8<(- 
tms  ivinrnw  4r  TpifidXKots,  fi6vof  9'  ohx 
tparrhv  M  rov  /B^fiaror  vtKohy  rhv  *AA^{- 
tu^por  irpo40riKay,  .  .  .  ifxh  9k  arvywhr 
Ktd  w9pl\vwor  tptuntov  ^Ivai  fih  <rvycv8o- 
Kovrra,  kc, 

JuBtin,  zi.  2.  **  Demostbenem  orato- 
rem,  qui  Maoedonum  deletas  omnea  cum 
r^ge  copias  k  TribaUia  aflkmaverit,  pro- 


ducto  in  concionem  auctore,  qui  in  eo 
pnelio,  in  quo  rex  ceciderit,  se  quoque 
vulneratum  dioeret/' 

Compare  Tacitus,  Hiator.  i.  34.  **  Yix 
dum  egreaso  Piaone,  occiaum  in  castris 
Othonem,  vagus  pnmum  et  incertus  ru- 
mor, mox,  ut  in  magnis  menchciiSf  intfr^ 
fuiss€  ae  qwdam,  ei  vidisse  affirmabant,  ere- 
dul&  fam&  inter  gaudentes  et  incuriosos 
....  Obvius  in  palatio  Julius  Atticus, 
speculator,  omentum  gladiiun  oaten- 
tans,  occisum  h  se  Othonem  exclamavit." 

It  is  stated  that  Alexander  was  really 
wounded  in  the  head  by  a  stone,  in  the 
action  with  the  Ulyriana  (Plutarch, 
Fortun.  Alex.  p.  327). 
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up*    In  regard  to  Athens,  Arcadia,  Elis,  ^tolia,  &c,  the  anti- 
Macedonian  sentiment  was  doubtldss  yehemently  manifested,  but 
no  special  action  was  called  for.     It  was  otherwise  in  regard  to 
Thebes.     Phoenix,  Prochytes,  and  other  Theban  exiles  at  Athens, 
immediately  laid  their  plan  for  liberating  their  dty  and  expelling 
the  Macedonian  garrison  from  the  Kadmeia.    Assisted  with  arms 
and  money  by  Demosthenes  and  other  Athenian  citizens,  and 
invited  by  their  partizans  at  Thebes,  they  suddenly  entered  that 
city  in  arms.    Though  unable  to  carry  the  Kadmeia  by  surprise, 
they  seized  in  the  city,  and  put  to  death,  Amyntas,  a  principal 
Macedonian  officer,  with  Timolaus,  one  of  the  leading  macedo- 
nizing  Thebans.^    They  then  immediately  convoked  a  general 
assembly  of  the  Thebans,  to  whom  they  eamestiy  appealed  for  a 
vigorous   effort  to  expel   the   Macedonians,   and   reconquer  the 
ancient  freedom  of  the  city.     Expatiating  upon  the  misdeeds  of 
the  garrison  and  upon  the  oppressions  of  those  Thebans  who 
governed  by  means  of  the  garrison,  they  proclaimed  that  the 
happy  moment  of  liberation  had  now  arrived,  through  the  recent 
death  of  Alexander.     They  doubtiess  recalled  the  memory  of 
Pelopidas,  and  the  glorious  enterprise,  cherished  by  all  Theban 
patriots,  whereby  he  had  rescued  the  city  from  Spartan  occupation, 
forty-six  years  before.     To   this  appeal  the  Thebans  cordially 
responded.    The  assembly  passed  a  vote,  declaring  severance  from 
Macedonia,  and  autonomy  of  Thebes — and  naming  as  Boeotarchs 
some  of  the  returned  exiles,  with  others  of  the  same  party,  for 
the  purpose  of  energetic  measures  against  the  garrison  in  the 
Kadmeia.* 

Unfortunately  for  Thebes,  none  of  these  new  Boeotarchs  were 
men  of  the  stamp  of  Epaminondas,  probably  not  even  of  They  be- 
Pelopidas.    Yet  their  scheme,  though  from  its  melancholy  uSJS^ 

niam  in  the 


leia — 


result  it  is  generally  denounced  as  insane,  really  pro-  J^ISil 
mised  better  at  first  than  that  of  the  anti-Spartan  con-  J^^^^m** 
spirators  in  380  B.C.    The  Kadmeia  was  instantiy  sum-  q^^^ 
moned ;  hopes  being  perhaps  indulged,  that  the  Mace-  f ^'^^^J 
donian  commander  would   surrender  it  with  as  little  "^^^}t 

wards  tbenia 

resistance  as  the  Spartan  harmost  had  done.    But  such  i>at  do 
hopes  were  not  realized.     Philip  had  probably  caused  »ul 
the  citadel  to  be  both  strengthened  and  provisioned.     The  garrison 
defied  the  Theban  leaders,  who  did  not  feel  themselves  strong 
enough  to  give  orders  for  an  assault,  as  Pelopidas  in  his  time  was 

*  Arrian,  i.  7,  1 ;  compare  Deinarchus  cont.  BemoBthenem,  8.  75.  p.  53. 

«  Arxian,  i.  7,3-17. 
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prepared  to  do,  if  surrender  had  been  denied.*  They  contented 
themselves  with  drawing  and  guarding  a  double  line  of  circum- 
Tallation  round  the  Kadmeia,  so  as  to  prevent  both  sallies  from 
within  and  supplies  from  without'  They  then  sent  envoys  in  the 
melancholy  equipment  of  suppliants,  to  the  Arcadians  and  others, 
representing  that  their  recent  movement  was  directed,  not  against 
Hellenic  union,  but  against  Macedonian  oppression  and  outrage, 
which  pressed  upon  them  with  intolerable  bitterness.  As  Greeks 
and  freemen  they  entreated  aid  to  rescue  them  from  such  a 
calamity.  They  obtained  much  favourable  sympathy,  with  some 
promise  and  even  half-performance.  Many  of  the  leading  orators 
at  Athens — Demosthenes,  Lykurgus,  Hyperides,  and  others — 
together  with  the  military  men  Charidemus  and  Ephlaltes — 
strongly  urged  their  countrymen  to  declare  in  favour  of  Thebes 
and  send  aid  against  the  Kadmeia.  But  the  citizens  generally, 
following  Demades  and  Phokion,  waited  to  be  better  assured  both 
of  Alexander's  death  and  of  its  consequences,  before  they  would 
incur  the  hazard  of  open  hostility  against  Macedonia,  though  they 
seem  to  have  declared  sympathy  with  the  Theban  revolution.^ 
Demosthenes  farther  went  as  envoy  into  Peloponnesus,  while  the 
Macedonian  Antipater  also  sent  round  urgent  applications  to  the 
Peloponnesian  cities,  requiring  their  contingents,  as  members  of 
the  confederacy  under  Alexander,  to  act  against  Thebes.  The 
eloquence  of  Demosthenes,  backed  by  his  money,  or  by  Persian 
money  administered  through  him,  prevailed  on  the  Peloponnesians 
to  refuse  compliance  with  Antipater,  and  to  send  no  contingents 
against  Thebes.^  The  Eleians  and  ^tolians  held  out  general 
assurances  favourable  to  the  revolution  at  Thebes,  while  the 
Arcadians  even  went  so  far  as  to  send  out  some  troops  to  second 
it,  though  they  did  not  advance  beyond  the  isthmus.^ 

Here  was  a  crisis  in  Grecian  affairs,  opening  new  possibilities 
^noMof     for  the  recovery  of  freedom.     Had  the  Arcadians  and 
liberation,      other  Grccks  lent  decisive  aid  to  Thebes — had  Athens 
acted  even  with  as  much  energy  as  she  did  twelve  years 


not  unfa- 
▼onrable. 


^  Xenoph.  Helleo.  y.  4,  11.    See  Ch. 
LXXVIl.  of  thiB  History. 
'  Arrian,  i.  7,  14. 

•  Diodor.  xvii.  8. 

*  Deinarcbus  cont.  Bemosth.  p.  14. 
B.  19.  Kal  'ApKdBuv  iiK6mwv  tls  Mfihy, 
icol  r^v  fi^y  irtipii  *AvTiwdrpov  irptafittay 
AwpoKToy  &vo<rrciA(iKTa>v,  &c. 

In  the  vote  paased  by  the  people  of 
Athens  some  yean  afterwards,  awarding 


a  statue  and  other  honours  to  Demo- 
sthenes, these  proceedings  in  Pelopon- 
nesus are  enumerated  among  his  titles 
to  public  gratitude — Kal  &s  iK^Xvtrt  Tit- 
Kowoyyfitriovt  M  S^^oi  *A\€^dyip<p  fiari' 
Brjiraif  XP^I^^"^^  ^^^^  ^^  a^hs  wpttrfitv- 
tras,  &c,  (Plutarch,  Yit.  X.  Orator,  p. 
850.) 

'  Arrian,  i.   10,   2;    .ZEschinds   adv. 
Ktesiphont.  p.  6M, 
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afterwards  during  the  Lamian  war,  occupying  Thermopylae  with 
an  army  and  a  fleet — the  gates  of  Greece  might  well  have  been 
barred  against  a  new  Macedonian  force,  even  with  Alexander 
alive  and  at  its  head.  That  the  struggle  of  Thebes  was  not  re- 
garded at  the  time,  even  by  macedonising  Greeks,  as  hopeless,  is 
shown  by  the  subsequent  observations  both  of  ^schines  and 
Deinarchus  at  Athens.  ^Eschines  (delivering  five  years  afterwards 
his  oration  against  Ktesiphon)  accuses  Demosthenes  of  having  by 
his  perverse  backwardness  brought  about  the  ruin  of  Thebes. 
The  foreign  mercenaries  forming  part  of  the  garrison  of  the 
Kadmeia  were  ready  (iEschines  affirms)  to  deliver  up  that  fortress, 
on  receiving  five  talents :  the  Arcadian  generals  would  have 
brought  up  their  troops  to  the  aid  of  Thebes,  if  nine  or  ten  talents 
had  been  paid  to  them — having  repudiated  the  solicitations  of 
Antipater.  Demosthenes  (say  these  two  orators)  having  in  his 
possession  800  talents  from  the  Persian  king,  to  instigate  anti- 
Macedonian  movements  in  Greece,  was  supplicated  by  the  Theban 
envoys  to  furnish  money  for  these  purposes,  but  refused  the  request, 
kept  the  money  for  himself,  and  thus  prevented  both  the  surrender 
of  the  Kadmeia  and  the  onward  march  of  the  Arcadians.^  The 
charge  here  advanced  against  Demosthenes  appears  utterly  in- 
credible. To  suppose  that  anti-Macedonian  movements  counted 
for  so  little  in  his  eyes,  is  an  hypothesis  belied  by  his  whole  history. 
But  the  fact  that  such  allegations  were  made  by  ^schines  only 
five  years  afterwards,  proves  the  reports  and  the  feelings  of  the 
time — that  the  chances  of  successful  resistance  to  Macedonia  on 
the  part  of  the  Thebans  were  not  deemed  unfavourable.  And 
when  the  Athenians,  following  the  counsels  of  Demades  and 
Phokion,  refused  to  aid  Thebes  or  occupy  Thermopylae — they 
perhaps  consulted  the  safety  of  Athens  separately,  but  they 
receded  from  the  generous  and  Pan-hellenic  patriotism  which  had 
animated  their  ancestors  against  Xerxes  and  Mardonius.^ 


1  JEachin^a  adv.  Etesiph.  p.  634 ; 
Deinarch.  adv.  Demosth.  p.  15,  16.  b. 
19-22. 

'  See  Herod,  viii.  143.  Demosthenes 
in  his  orations  frequently  insists  on  the 
different  rank  and  position  of  Athens,  as 
compared  with  those  of  the  smaller 
Grecian  states — and  on  the  higher  and 
more  arduous  obligations  consequent 
thereupon.  This  is  one  grand  point  of 
distinction  between  his  policy  and  that 
of  Phokion.  See  a  striking  passage  in 
the  speech  De  Coron&,  p.  245.  b.  77 ; 

VOL.  VIII. 


and  Orat.  De  Republ.  Ordinand.  p.  176. 
s.  37. 

Isokrat^  holds  the  same  language 
touching  the  obligations  of  Sparta,— in 
the  speech  which  he  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  Archidamus.  "  No  one  wiU 
quarrel  with  Epidaurians  and  Phlia- 
sians,  for  looking  only  how  they  can  get 
through  and  keep  themselves  in  being. 
But  for  Lacedaemonians,  it  is  impossible 
to  aim  simply  at  preservation  and  no- 
thing beyond — by  any  means,  whatever 
they  may  be.    If  we  cannot  proBenra 
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BaiHd 
march  and 
nnexp^cted 
arrival  of 
Alexander 
Willi  his 
army  before 
Thebea. 
His  good 
fortune  as 
to  the  time 
of  hMring 
the  news. 


The  ThebaDSf  though  left  in  this  ungenerous  isolation,  pressed 
the  blockade  of  the  Kadmeia,  and  would  presently  have  reduced 
the  Macedonian  garrison,  had  they  not  been  surprised  by  the  awe- 
striking  event — Alexander  arriving  in  person  at  Onchestus  in 
Bceotia,  at  the  head  of  his  victorious  army.  The  first  news  of  his 
being  alive  was  furnished  by  his  arrival  at  Onchestus.  No  one 
could  at  first  believe  the  fact  The  Theban  leaders  contended 
that  it  was  another  Alexander,  the  son  of  Aeropus,  at  the  head  of 
a  Macedonian  army  of  relief.^ 

In  this  incident  we  may  note  two  features,  which  characterized 
Alexander  to  the  end  of  his  life ;  matchless  celerity  of 
movement,  and  no  less  remarkable  favour  of  fortune. 
Had  news  of  the  Theban  rising  first  reached  him  while 
on  the  Danube  or  among  the  distant  Triballi, — or  even 
when  embarrassed  in  the  diflScult  region  round  Pelion, — 
he  could  hardly  by  any  efibrt  have  arrived  in  time  to 
save  the  Kadmeia.  But  he  learnt  it  just  when  he  had 
vanquished  Kleitus  and  Glaukias,  so  that  his  hands 
were  perfectly  free — and  also  when  he  was  in  a  position  peculiarly 
near  and  convenient  for  a  straight  march  into  Greece  without 
going  back  to  Pella.  From  the  pass  of  Tschangon  (or  of  the 
river  Devol),  near  which  Alexander's  last  victories  were  gained, 
his  road  lay  southward,  following  downwards  in  part  the  higher 
course  of  the  river  Haliakmon,  through  Upper  Macedonia  or  the 
regions  called  Eordsea  and  Elymeia  which  lay  on  his  left,  while 
the  heights  of  Pindus  and  the  upper  course  of  the  river  Aous, 
occupied  by  the  Epirots  called  Tymphaei  and  Parausei,  were  on 
the  right  On  the  seventh  day  of  march,  crossing  the  lower 
ridges  of  the  Cambunian  mountains  (which  separate  Olympus  from 
Pindus  and  Upper  Macedonia  from  Thessaly),  Alexander  reached 
the  Thessalian  town  of  Pelinna.  Six  days  more  brought  him  to 
the  Boeotian  Onchestus.*  He  was  already  within  Thermopylae, 
before  any  Greeks  were  aware  that  he  was  in  march,  or  even  that 
he  was  alive.  The  question  about  occupying  Thermopylae  by  a 
Grecian  force  was  thus  set  aside.  The  difficulty  of  forcing  that 
pass,  and  the  necessity  of  forestalling  Athens  in  it  by  stratagem  or 


oureelves  with  honour,  we  ought  to  pre- 
fer a  glorious  death."  (Isokratds,  Orat. 
tI.  Archid.  s.  106.) 

The  backward  and  narrow  policy, 
which  Isokratds  here  proclaims  as  fit  for 
Epidaunis  and  Phlius,  but  not  for 
Sparta— is  precisely  what  Phokion  al- 
ways  recommended    for  Athens,  even 


while  Philip*s  power  was  yet  nascent  and 
unsettled.  i  Arrian,  i.  7,  9. 

'  Arrian,  i.  7,  f>.  See,  respecting  this 
region.  Colonel  Leake's  Travels  in 
Northern  Greece,  ch.  vi.  p.  300-304; 
ch.  xxviii.  p.  303-305,  &c.;  and  for 
Alexander's  line  of  march,  the  map  at 
the  end  of  the  volume. 
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celerity,  was  present  to  the  mind  of  Alexander,  as  it  had  been  to 
that  of  Philip  in  his  expedition  of  346  b.c.  against  the  Phokians. 

His  arrival,  in  itself  a  most  formidable  event,  told  with  double 
force  on  the  Greeks  from  its  extreme  suddenness.  We  can  hardly 
doubt  that  both  Athenians  and  Thebans  had  communications  at 
Pella — that  they  looked  upon  any  Macedonian  invasion  as  likely 
to  come  from  thence — and  that  they  expected  Alexander  himself 
(assuming  him  to  be  still  living,  contrary  to  their  belief)  back  in 
his  capital  before  he  began  any  new  enterprise.  Upon  this  hypo- 
thesis— in  itself  probable,  and  such  as  would  have  been  realised 
if  Alexander  had  not  already  advanced  so  far  southward  at  the 
moment  when  he  received  the  news^ — they  would  at  least  have 
known  beforehand  of  his  approach,  and  would  have  had  the  option 
of  a  defensive  combination  open.  As  it  happened,  his  unexpected 
appearance  in  the  heart  of  Greece  precluded  all  combinations,  and 
checked  all  idea  of  resistance. 

Two  days  after  his  arrival  in  Boeotia,  he  marched  his  army 
round  Thebes,  so  as  to  encamp  on  the  south  side  of  the  stege  or 
city;  whereby  he  both  intercepted  the  communication  p^^bLttkm 
of  the  Thebans  with  Athens,  and  exhibited  his  force  rLtSSjT^' 
more  visibly  to  the  garrison  in  the  Kadmeia.  The  xhSiSlLlfto 
Thebans,  though  alone  and  without  hope  of  succour,  "**"*• 
maintained  their  courage  unshaken.  Alexander  deferred  the 
attack  for  a  day  or  two,  in  hopes  that  they  would  submit ;  he 
wished  to  avoid  an  assault  which  might  cost  the  lives  of  many  of 
his  soldiers,  whom  he  required  for  his  Asiatic  schemes.  He  even 
made  public  proclamation,^  demanding  the  surrender  of  the  anti- 
Macedonian  leaders  Phoenix  and  Prochytes,  but  offering  to  any 
other  Theban  who  chose  to  quit  the  city,  permission  to  come  and 
join  him  on  the  terms  of  the  convention  sworn  in  the  preceding 
autumn.  A  general  assembly  being  convened,  the  macedonising 
Thebans  enforced  the  prudence  of  submission  to  an  irresistible 
force.  But  the  leaders  recently  returned  from  exile,  who  had 
headed  the  rising,  warmly  opposed  this  proposition,  contending 
for  resistance  to  the  death.  In  them,  such  resolution  may  not  be 
wonderful,  since  (as  Arrian'  remarks)  they  had  gone  too  far  to 
hope  for  lenity.  As  it  appears  however  that  the  mass  of  citizens 
deliberately  adopted  the  same  resolution,  in  spite  of  strong  per- 
suasion to  the  contrary,*  we  see  plainly  that  they  had  already  felt 

1  DiodoruB  (xvii.  9')  incorrectly  saya  »  Diodor.  xvii.  9  ;  Plutarch,  Alezand. 

that  Alexander  came  oack  unexpectedly  1 1 . 

from  Thrace.     Had  this  been  the  fact,  '  Arrian,  i.  7»  16. 

he  would  have  come  by  Pella.  ^  Diodor.  xvii.  9. 
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the  bitterness  of  Macedonian  dominion,  and  that  sooner  than 
endure  a  renewal  of  it,  sure  to  be  yet  worse,  coupled  with  the  dis- 
honour of  surrendering  their  leaders — they  had  made  up  their 
minds  to  perish  with  the  freedom  of  their  city.  At  a  time  when 
the  sentiment  of  Hellas  as  an  autonomous  system  was  passing 
away,  and  when  Grecian  courage  was  degenerating  into  a  mere 
instrument  for  the  aggrandisement  of  Macedonian  chiefs,  these 
countrymen  of  Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas  set  an  example  of 
devoted  self-sacrifice  in  the  cause  of  Grecian  liberty,  not  less 
honourable  than  that  of  Leonidas  at  Thermopylae,  and  only  less 
esteemed  because  it  proved  infructuous. 

In  reply  to  the  proclamation  of  Alexander,  the  Thebans  made 
c.pt„„of  from  their  walls  a  counter-proclamation,  demanding  the 
2^uu^*^  surrender  of  his  officers  Antipater  and  Philotas,  and 
2JJJ^J[^  inviting  every  one  to  join  them,  who  desired,  in  concert 
****"•  with  the  Persian  king  and  the  Thebans,  to  liberate  the 

Greeks  and  put  down  the  despot  of  Hellas.^  Such  a  haughty 
defiance  and  retort  incensed  Alexander  to  the  quick.  He  brought 
up  his  battering  engines  and  prepared  everything  for  storming  the 
town.  Of  the  murderous  assault  which  followed,  we  find  difierent 
accounts,  not  agreeing  with  each  other,  yet  not  wholly  irreconcile- 
able.  It  appears  that  the  Thebans  had  erected,  probably  in  con- 
nexion with  their  operations  against  the  Kadmeia,  an  outwork 
defended  by  a  double  palisade.  Their  walls  were  guarded  by  the 
least  effective  soldiers,  metics  and  liberated  slaves;  while  their 
best  troops  were  bold  enough  to  go  forth  in  front  of  the  gates  and 
give  battle.  Alexander  divided  his  army  into  three  divisions ;  one 
under  Perdikkas  and  Amyntas,  against  the  outwork — a  second, 
destined  to  combat  the  Thebans  who  sallied  out — and  a  third, 
held  in  reserve.  Between  the  second  of  these  three  divisions,  and 
the  Thebans  in  front  of  the  gates,  the  battle  was  so  obstinately 
contested,  that  success  at  one  time  seemed  doubtful,  and  Alexander 
was  forced  to  order  up  his  reserve.  The  first  Macedonian  success 
was  gained  by  Perdikkas,*  who,  aided  by  the  division  of  Amyntas 


*  Diodor.  xvii.  9. 

*  The  attack  of  Perdikkas  was  repre- 
sented by  Ptolemy,  from  whom  Arrian 
copies  (i.  8,  1),  not  only  as  being  the 
firat  and  only  attack  made  by  the  Mace- 
donian army  on  Thebes,  but  also  as 
made  by  Perdikkas  without  orders  from 
Alexander^  who  was  forced  to  support  it 
in  order  to  preserve  Perdikkiu  from 
being   oyerwhelmed  by  the  Thelraxis. 


According  to  Ptolemy  and  Arrian, 
therefore,  the  storming  of  Thebes  took 
place  both  without  the  orders,  and 
against  the  wishes,  of  Alexander;  the 
capture  moreover  was  effected  rapidly 
with  little  trouble  to  the  besieging 
army  (Ji  SlKw^h  8i*  hxlyov  rt  koX  o^^hv 

Arr.  i.  9,  9):  the  bloodshed  and  pil- 
lage were  committed  by  the  vindictive 
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and  also  by  the  Agrianian  regiment  and  the  bowmen,  carried  the 
first  of  the  two  outworks,  as  well  as  a  postern  gate  which  had  been 
left  unguarded.  His  troops  also  stormed  the  second  outwork, 
though  he  himself  was  severely  wounded  and  borne  away  to  the 
camp.  Here  the  Theban  defenders  fled  back  into  the  city,  along 
the  hollow  way  which  led  to  the  temple  of  Herakles,  pursued  by 
the  light  troops,  in  advance  of  the  rest.  Upon  these  men,  how- 
ever, the  Thebans  presently  turned,  repelling  them  with  the  loss 
of  Eurybotas  their  commanding  officer  and  seventy  men  slain.  In 
pursuing  these  bowmen,  the  ranks  of  the  Thebans  became  some- 
what disordered,  so  that  they  were  unable  to  resist  the  steady 
charge  of  the  Macedonian  guards  and  heavy  infantry  coming  up 
in  support.     They  were  broken,  and  pushed  back  into  the  city ; 


sentiment  of  the  Boeotian  allies. 

Diodonis  had  before  him  a  very  dif- 
ferent account.  He  affirms  that  Alex- 
ander both  combined  and  ordered  the 
assault— that  the  Thebans  behaved  like 
bold  and  desperate  men,  resisting  obsti- 
nately and  for  a  long  time — that  the 
slaughter  afterwards  was  committed  by 
the  general  body  of  the  assailants ;  the 
Boeotian  allies  being  doubtless  conspi- 
cuous among  them.  Diodorus  gives 
this  account  at  some  length,  and  with 
his  customary  rhetorical  amplifications. 
Plutarch  and  Justin  are  more  brief; 
but  coincide  in  the  same  general  view, 
and  not  in  that  of  Arrian.  Poly  sen  us 
again  (iv.  3,  12)  gives  something  differ- 
ent from  all. 

To  me  it  appears  that  the  narrative  of 
Diodorus  is  (in  its  basis,  and  striking  off 
rhetorical  amplifications)  more  credible 
than  that  of  Arrian.  Admitting  the 
attack  made  by  Perdikkas,  I  conceive  it 
to  have  been  a  portion  of  the  general 
plan  of  Alexander.  I  cannot  think  it 
probable  that  Perdikkas  attacked  with- 
out orders,  or  that  Thebes  was  captured 
with  little  resistance.  It  was  captured 
by  one  assault  (iEIschinds  adv.  Etesiph. 
p.  524),  but  by  an  assault  well  com- 
bined and  stoutly  contested — not  by  one 
b^gun  without  preparation  or  order, 
and  successful  after  hardly  any  resist- 
ance. Alexander,  after  having  offered 
what  he  thought  liberal  terms,  was  not 
the  man  to  shrink  from  carrying  his 
point  by  force ;  nor  would  the  Thebans 
nave  refused  those  terms,  unless  their 
minds  had  been  made  up  for  strenuous 
and  desperate  defence,  without  hope  of 
ultimate  success. 
What   authority  Diodorus  followed. 


we  do  not  know.    He  may  have  fol- 
lowed Kleitarchus,  a  contemporary  and 
an  .£olian,   who'  must  have  had  good 
means  of  information  respecting  such 
an  event  as  the  capture  of  Thebes  (see 
Qeier,  Alexandri  M.  Historiarum  Scrip- 
tores  aetate  suppares,   Leips.    1844,  p. 
6-152  ;  and  Vossius,  De  Historicis  Qr»- 
cis,  i.  X.  p.  90,  ed.  Westermann).   I  have 
due  respect  for  the  authority  of  Pto* 
lemy,  but  I  cannot  go  along  with  Qeier 
and  other  critics  who  set  aside  all  other 
witnesses,  even  contemporary,  respect- 
ing Alexander,  as  worthy  of  little  credit, 
unless  where  such  witnesses  are  con- 
firmed by  Ptolemy  or  Aristobulus.    Wo 
must  remember  that  Ptolemy  did  not 
compose  his  book  until  after  he  became 
king  of  Egypt,  in  306  B.C.;  nor  indeed 
until  after  the  battle  of  Ipsus  in  301, 
according   to   Geier   (p.   1)  ;    at   least 
twenty-nine    years   after    the   sack    of 
Thebes.     Moreover,   Ptolemy  was  not 
ashamed  of  what  Qeier  calls  (p.  It)  the 
"  pious  fraud  "  of  announcing,  that  two 
speaking  serpents  copducted  the  army 
of  Alexander  to  the  holy  prednct  of 
Zeus  Ammon  (Arrian,  iii.  3).    Lastly, 
it  will  be  seen    that    the    depositions 
which  are  found  in  other  historians,  but 
not  in  Ptolemy  and  Aristobulus,  i^ate 
principally  to  matters  discreditable  to 
Alexander.    That  Ptolemy  and  Aristo- 
bulus forgot  or  omitted,  is  in  my  judge- 
ment far  more  probable,  than  that  other 
historians   invented.     Admiring  biosra- 
phers  would  easily  excuse  themselvee 
for  refusing  to  proclaim  to  the  world 
such  acts  as  the  massacre  of  the  Bran- 
chidaQ,  or  the  dragging  of  the  wounded 
Batis  at  Qaza. 
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their  rout  being  rendered  still  more  complete  by  a  sally  of  the 
Macedonian  garrison  out  of  the  Kadmeia.  The  assailants  being 
victorious  on  this  side,  the  Thebans  who  were  maintaining  the 
combat  without  the  gates  were  compelled  to  retreat,  and  the 
advancing  Macedonians  forced  their  way  into  the  town  along  with 
them.  Within  the  town,  however,  the  fighting  still  continued ; 
the  Thebans  resisting  in  organised  bodies  as  long  as  they  could ; 
and  when  broken,  still  resisting  even  single-handed.  None  of  the 
military  population  sued  for  mercy ;  most  of  them  were  slain  in 
the  streets ;  but  a  few  cavalry  and  infantry  cut  their  way  out  into 
the  plain  and  escaped.  The  fight  now  degenerated  into  a  carnage. 
The  Macedonians  with  their  Paeonian  contingents  were  incensed 
with  the  obstinate  resistance ;  while  various  Greeks  serving  as 
auxiliaries— Phokians,  Orchomenians,  Thespians,  Plataeans, — had 
to  avenge  ancient  and  grievous  injuries  endured  from  Thebes. 
Such  furious  feelings  were  satiated  by  an  indiscriminate  massacre 
of  all  who  came  in  their  way,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex — 
old  men,  women,  and  children,  in  houses  and  even  in  temples. 
This  wholesale  slaughter  was  accompanied  of  course  by  all  the 
plunder  and  manifold  outrage  with  which  victorious  assailants 
usually  reward  themselves.* 

More  than  five  hundred  Macedonians  are  asserted  to  have  been 
Thebes  is  slaiu,  and  six  thousand  Thebans.  Thirty  thousand 
ISSaii'iSrp-  captives  were  collected.*  The  final  destiny  of  these 
•InJs^  toe*  captives,  and  of  Thebes  itself,  was  submitted  by  Alexander 
JKwSued  *o  tl^®  Orchomenians,  Platseans,  Phokians,  and  other 
nSSbJur-  Grecian  auxiliaries  in  the  assault.  He  must  have  known 
ing  ciues.  ^gii  beforehand  what  the  sentence  of  such  judges  would 
be.  They  pronounced,  that  the  city  of  Thebes  should  be  razed  to 
the  ground :  that  the  Kadmeia  alone  should  be  maintained,  as  a 
military  post  with  Macedonian  garrison :  that  the  Theban  territory 
should  be  distributed  among  the  allies  themselves:  that  Orcho- 
menus  and  Platsea  should  be  rebuilt  and  fortified:  that  all  the 
captive  Thebans,  men,  women,  and  children,  should  be  sold  as 
slaves — excepting  only  priests  and  priestesses,  and  such  as  were 
connected  by  recognised  ties  of  hospitality  with  Philip  or  Alex- 
ander, or  such  as  had  been  proxeni  of  the  Macedonians :  that  the 
Thebans  who  had  escaped  should  be  proclaimed  outlaws,  liable  to 
arrest  and  death,  wherever  they  were  found;  and  that  every 
Grecian  city  should  be  interdicted  from  harbouring  them.* 


s 


^  Arrian,  i.  8;  Diodor.  xvii.  12,  13. 
*  Diodonu  (xvii.   14)   and  Plutarch 
(Aloxand.  11)  agree  in  giving  the  totals 


of  6000  and  30,000. 
'  Arrian,  i.  0;  Diodor.  xvii.  14. 
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This  overwhelming  sentence,  in  spite  of  an  appeal  for  lenity  by 
a  Theban  *  named  KJeadas,  was  passed  by  the  Grecian  The  K«d- 
auxiliaries  of  Alexander,  and  executed  by  Alexander  S^^iJdas 
himself,  who  made  but  one  addition  to  the  excepting  mlS^SSt 
clauses.      He  left  the  house  of  Pindar   standing,   and  R^XTuon 
spared  the  descendants  of  the  poet.    With  these  reserves,  XSiS? 
Thebes  was  effaced  from  the  earth.     The  Theban  terri-  fromorcho- 

menus  ana 

tory  was  partitioned  among  the  reconstituted  cities  of  i*^t««- 
Orchomenus  and  Plataea.  Nothing,  except  the  Macedonian  mili- 
tary post  at  the  Kadmcia,  remained  to  mark  the  place  where  the 
chief  of  the  Bceotian  confederacy  had  once  stood.  The  captives 
were  all  sold,  and  are  said  to  have  yielded  440  talents;  large 
prices  being  offered  by  bidders  from  feelings  of  hostility  towards 
the  city.'  Diodorus  tells  us  that  this  sentence  was  passed  by  the 
general  synod  of  Greeks.  But  we  are  not  called  upon  to  believe 
that  this  synod,  subservient  though  it  was  sure  to  be  when  called 
upon  to  deliberate  under  the  armed  force  of  Alexander,  could  be 
brought  to  sanction  such  a  ruin  upon  one  of  the  first  and  most 
ancient  Hellenic  cities.  For  we  learn  from  Arrian  that  the  question 
was  discussed  and  settled  only  by  the  Grecian  auxiliaries  who  had 
taken  part  with  Alexander  f  and  that  the  sentence  therefore  repre- 
sents the  bitter  antipathies  of  the  Orchomenians,  Plataeans,  &c. 
Without  doubt,  these  cities  had  sustained  harsh  and  cruel  treat- 
ment from  Thebes.  In  so  far  as  they  were  concerned,  the  retri- 
bution upon  the  Thebans  was  merited.  Those  persons,  however, 
who  (as  Arrian  tells  us)  pronounced  the  catastrophe  to  be  a  divine 
judgement  upon  Thebes  for  having  joined  Xerxes  against  Greece  * 
a  century  and  a  half  before, — must  have  forgotten  that  not  only 
the  Orchomenians,  but  even  Alexander  of  Macedon,  the  namesake 
and  predecessor  of  the  destroying  conqueror,  had  served  in  the 
army  of  Xerxes  along  with  the  Thebans. 

Arrian  vainly  endeavours  to  transfer  from  Alexander  to  the 
minor  BcBotian  towns  the  odium  of  this  cruel  destruction,  sentimenta 
unparalleled  in  Grecian   history  (as  he  himself  says),  Sthe^ST'' 
when  we  look  to  the  magnitude  of  the  city;  yet  sur-  J^SdJ^ 
passed  in  the  aggregate  by  the  subversion,  under  the  JSmlSkm 
arms  of  Philip,  of  no  less  than  thirty-two  free  Chalkidic  o'Thebet. 

>  Justin,  xi.  4.  Buvau,,  iHo^t,  &c. 

*  Diodor.    xvii.    14;    JuBtin,    xL    4:  *  Arrian,   i.   9,   10.    He  informs  us 

"pretium  non  ex  ementium  commodo,  (i.  9,  12)  that  there  were  many  preyiona 

Bed  ex  inimioorum  odio  extenditur.*'  portents  which  foreshadowed  this  min : 

'  Arrian,  i.  9,  13.  Totj  5i  firrairxov<ri  Diodorus  (xvii.  10),   on  the  ccmtrmrr, 

rov  fpyov  (v/ifuixoif,  oTs  8^  koX  hrirpt-  enumerates    many  previous   signs,  lul 

^€p  *A\4iay9(tos  t&  Kcerh  ras  9^fia$  Zia-  tending  to  encourage  the  Thebani. 
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Cities,  thirteen  years  before.  The  known  antipathy  of  these  Bceo- 
tians  was  invoked  by  Alexander  to  colour  an  infliction  which  satis- 
fied at  once  his  sentiment,  by  destroying  an  enemy  who  defied 
him — and  his  policy,  by  serving  as  a  terrific  example  to  keep  down 
other  Greeks.^  But  though  such  were  the  views  which  governed 
him  at  the  mioment,  he  came  afterwards  to  look  back  upon  the 
proceeding  with  shame  and  sorrow.  The  shock  to  Hellenic  feeling, 
when  a  city  was  subverted,  arose  not  merely  from  the  violent  ex- 
tinction of  life,  property,  liberty,  and  social  or  political  institu- 
tions— but  also  from  the  obliteration  of  legends  and  the  suppression 
of  religious  observances,  thus  wronging  and  provoking  the  local 
Gods  and  heroes.  We  shall  presently  find  Alexander  himself 
sacrificing  at  Ilium,"  in  order  to  appease  the  wrath  of  Priam,  still 
subsisting  and  efficacious,  against  himself  and  his  race,  as  being 
descended  from  Neoptolemus  the  slayer  of  Priam.  By  his  harsh 
treatment  of  Thebes,  he  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Dionysus,  the 
god  of  wine,  said  to  have  been  born  in  that  city,  and  one  of  the 
principal  figures  in  Theban  legend.  It  was  to  inspirations  of  the 
offended  Dionysus  that  Alexander  believed  himself  to  owe  that 
ungovernable  drunken  passion  under  which  he  afterwards  killed 
Kleitus,  as  well  as  the  refusal  of  his  Macedonian  soldiers  to  follow 
him  farther  into  India.^  If  Alexander  in  after  days  thus  repented 
of  his  own  act,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  like  repugnance  was  felt 
still  more  strongly  by  others ;  and  we  can  understand  the  senti- 


'  Plutarch,  Alex.  11.  ^  fxhy  7r6\is 
^\w  Kcd  iiafnraaOfiaa  irarf <rir(£^,  rh  fi^v 
SKop  irpodoicfiaamos  aifrou  rohs  ^'EAAi;- 
vas  vd$§i  niXiKovTtf  imrXayivras  koX 
irHi^canas  itrptfi^ctiVf  &Wws  re  iral  iroA- 
\tnrtfftifjL4vov   x^^C^^'^^    "^^^^  '''^^   ^^t^' 

»  Arrian,  i.  11,  13.  To  illustrate 
farther  the  feeling  of  the  Greeks,  re* 
specting  the  wrath  of  the  Oods  arising 
from  the  discontinuance  of  worship 
where  it  had  been  long  continued  —  I 
transcribe  a  passage  from  Colonel  Slee- 
man's  work  respecting  the  Hindoos, 
whose  religious  feelings  are  on  so  many 
points  analogous  to  those  of  the  Hel- 
Idnes: — 

'*  Human  sacrifices  were  certainly 
offered  in  the  city  of  Saugor  during 
the  whole  Mahratta  government,  up 
to  the  year  1800  —  when  they  were 
put  a  stop  to  by  the  local  goyemor, 
Aasa  Sahib,  a  very  humane  man.  I 
once  heard  a  learned  Brahmin  priest 
■ay,  that  he  thought  the  decline  of  his 
(Assa  Sahib's)  family  and  government 


arose  from  this  innovation.     '  There  is  ;  Ktesiph.  p.  524). 


(said  he)  no  sin  in  not  offering  human 
sacrifices  to  the  Qods,  where  none  have 
been  offered;  but  where  the  Gods  have 
been  accustcuned  to  them,  they  are  very 
wxturaJly  annoyed  when  the  rite  is  abo- 
lished, and  visit  the  place  and  people  with 
all  kinds  of  calamity.*  The  priest  did 
not  seem  to  think  that  there  was  any- 
thing singular  in  this  mode  of  reasoning: 
perhaps  three  Brahmin  priests  out  of 
four  would  have  reasoned  in  the  same 
manner."  (Sleeman,  Rambles  and  Re- 
collections of  an  Indian  Official,  vol.  i. 
ch.  XV.  p.  130.) 

'  Plutarch,  Alex.  13 :  compare  Justin, 
xi.  4;  and  Isokratds  ad  Philipp.  (Or.  v. 
A.  35),  where  he  recommends  Thebes  to 
Philip  on  the  ground  of  pre-eminent 
worship  towards  Herakl^. 

It  deserves  notice,  that  while  Alex- 
ander himself  repented  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  Thebes,  the  macedonising  orator 
at  Athens  describes  it  as  a  just,  though 
deplorable  penalty,  brought  by  the 
Thebans  upon  themselves  by  reckless 
insanity    of   conduct    (.^scMnds    adv. 
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ment  under  which,  a  few  years  after  his  decease,  the  Macedonian 
Kassander,  son  of  Antipater,  restored  the  destroyed  city. 

At  the  time,  however,  the  effect  produced  by  the  destruction  of 
Thebes  was  one  of  unmitigated  terror  throughout  the  Extreme 
Grecian  cities.  All  of  them  sought  to  make  their  peace  {hTwSffiaT* 
with  the  conqueror.  The  Arcadian  contingent  not  only  ^J^ihyof 
returned  home  from  the  Isthmus,  but  even  condemned  J^Jn^S^ 
their  leaders  to  death.  The  Eleians  recalled  their  chief  Jhrti^ 
macedonising  citizens  out  of  exile  into  ascendency  at  *^^««- 
home.  Each  tribe  of  iEtolians  sent  envoys  to  Alexander,  entreating 
forgiveness  for  their  manifestations  against  him.  At  Athens,  we  read 
with  surprise,  that  on  the  very  day  when  Thebes  was  assaulted  and 
taken,  the  great  festival  of  Eleusinian  Demeter,  with  its  multi- 
tudinous procession  of  votaries  from  Athens  to  Eleusis,  was  actually 
taking  place,  at  a  distance  of  two  days'  march  from  the  besieged 
city.  Most  Theban  fugitives  who  contrived  to  escape,  fled  to  Attica 
as  the  nearest  place*  of  refuge,  communicating  to  the  Athenians 
their  own  distress  and  terror.  The  festival  was  forthwith  sus- 
pended. Every  one  hurried  within  the  walls  of  Athens,^  carrying 
with  him  his  moveable  property  into  a  state  of  security.  Under 
the  general  alarm  prevalent,  that  the  conqueror  would  march 
directly  into  Attica,  and  under  the  hurry  of  preparation  for  defence, 
the  persons  both  most  alarmed  and  most  in  real  danger  were,  of 
course,  Demosthenes,  Lykurgus,  Charidemus,  and  those  others  who 
had  been  loudest  in  speech  against  Macedonia,  and  had  tried  to 
prevail  on  the  Athenians  to  espouse  openly  the  cause  of  Thebes. 
Yet  notwithstanding  such  terror  of  consequences  to  themselves,  the 
Athenians  afforded  shelter  and  sympathy  to  the  miserable  Theban 
fugitives.  They  continued  to  do  this  even  when  they  must  have 
known  that  they  were  contravening  the  edict  of  proscription  just 
sanctioned  by  Alexander. 

Shortly  afterwards,  envoys  arrived  from  that  monarch  with  a 
menacing  letter,  formally  demanding   the  surrender  of  Alexander 
eight  or  ten  leading  citizens  of  Athens — Demosthenes,  tbe  sar- 
Lykurgus,  Hyperidfes,  Polyeuktus,  Moeroklfis,  Diotimus,*  SS  dUe/  • 
Ephialtes,  and  Charidemus.     Of  these  the  first  four  were  SSm***" 
eminent  orators,  the  last  two  military  men ;  all  strenuous  ShS.** 
advocates  of  an  anti-Macedonian  policy.     Alexander  in  SJSSIt^ 
his  letter  denounced  the  ten  as  the  causes  of  the  battle  t£  dJLiKr 
of  Chaeroneia,  of  the  offensive  resolutions  which  had  been  '*'^**^ 

>  Airian,  i.  10,  4.  I  by  Arrian  (i.  10,  6),  but  not  by  Plu- 

s  The  name  of  Diotimus  is  mentioned    tarch;   who  names  Demon  instead  of 
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adopted  at  Athens  after  the  death  of  Philip,  and  even  of  the  recent 
hostile  proceedings  of  the  Thebans.^  This  momentous  summons, 
involving  the  right  of  free  speech  and  public  debate  at  Athens,  was 
submitted  to  the  assembly.  A  similar  demand  had  just  been  made 
upon  the  Thebans,  and  the  consequences  of  refusal  were  to  be  read 
no  less  plainly  in  the  destruction  of  their  city  than  in  the  threats 
of  the  conqueror.  That  even  under  such  trying  circumstances, 
neither  orators  nor  people  failed  in  courage — we  know  as  a  general 
fact ;  though  we  have  not  the  advantage  (as  Livy  had  in  his  time) 
of  reading  the  speeches  made  in  the  debate.*  Demosthenes,  in- 
sisting that  the  fate  of  the  citizens  generally  could  not  be  severed 
from  that  of  the  specific  victims,  is  said  to  have  recounted  in  the 
course  of  his  speech,  the  old  fable — of  the  wolf  requiring  the  sheep 
to  make  over  to  him  their  protecting  dogs,  as  a  condition  of  peace — 
and  then  devouring  the  unprotected  sheep  forthwith.  He,  and 
those  demanded  along  with  him,  claimed  the  protection  of  the 
people,  in  whose  cause  alone  they  had  incurred  the  wrath  of  the 
conqueror.  Phokion  on  the  other  hand — silent  at  first,  and  rising 
only  under  constraint  by  special  calls  from  the  popular  voice — con- 
tended that  there  was  not  force  enough  to  resist  Alexander,  and 
that  the  persons  in  question  must  be  given  up.  He  even  made 
appeal  to  themselves  individually,  reminding  them  of  the  self- 
devotion  of  the  daughters  of  Erechtheus,  memorable  in  Attic 
legend — and  calling  on  them  to  surrender  themselves  voluntarily 
for  the  purpose  of  averting  public  calamity.  He  added,  that  he 
(Phokion)  would  rejoice  to  oflTer  up  either  himself,  or  his  best 
friend,  if  by  such  sacrifice  he  could  save  the  city.'  Lykurgus,  one 
of  the  orators  whose  extradition  was  required,  answered  this  speech 
of  Phokion  with  vehemence  and  bitterness ;  and  the  public  sentiment 
went  along  with  him,  indignantly  repudiating  Phokion's  advice. 
By  a  resolute  patriotism  highly  honourable  at  this  trying  juncture,  it 
was  decreed  that  the  persons  demanded  should  not  be  surrendered.^ 


him  (Plutarch ;  Demosth.  c.  23),  and 
KalliBthenda  instead  of  Hyperidds.  We 
know  nothing  about  Diotimus,  except 
that  Demosthends  (De  Coron&,  p.  264) 
aUudes  to  him  along  with  CbaridemuB, 
as  having  received  an  expression  of 
gratitude  from  the  people,  in  requital 
for  a  present  of  shields  which  he  had 
made.  He  Ib  mentioned  also,  along 
with  Chariddmus  and  others,  in  the 
third  of  the  Demosthenic  epistles,  p. 
14S2. 

1  Arrian,  i.  10,  6 ;  Plutarch,  Vit.  X. 
Orat.  p.  847.    ^I^frci  avrhp  (Demosthe- 


nds)  hir€iKdfr  el  fi^  Boirjo'cuf,  Diodor. 
xvii.  15 ;  Plutarch,  Demosth.  23. 

'  Livy,  ix.  18.  "(Alexander),  ad- 
versus  quem  Athenis,  in  civitate  fracti 
Macedonum  armis,  oemente  tum  maxime 
prope  fumantes  Thebarum  ruinas,  con- 
cionari  libere  ausi  sint  homines, — id 
quod  ex  monumentis  orationimi  patet," 
&c. 

»  Plutarch,  Phokion,  9-17;  Diodor. 
xvii.  15. 

*  Diodor.  xvii.  15.  *0  9^  9rifios  rov- 
roy  fi^r  (Phokion)  rots  $op6fiois  ^|^/3aAc, 
vpoadyrvs  iuco^p  robs  KSyovs, 
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On  the  motion  of  Demades,  an  embassy  was  sent  to  Alexander, 
deprecating  his  wrath  against  the  ten,  and  engaging  to  EabMu  of 
punish  them  by  judicial  sentence,  if  any  crime  could  be  ^nf  ^^ 
proved  against  them.     Demades,  who  is  said  to  have  re-  hJ^J"^* 
ceived  from  Demosthenes  a  bribe  of  five  talents,  under-  »««d«i^ 
took  this  mission.    But  Alexander  was  at  first  inexorable ;  ^  refute 
refusing  even  to  hear  the  envoys,  and  persisting  in  his  re-  wwiBOed 
quisition.     It  was  only  by  the  intervention  of  a  second  banidimeiK 
embassy,  headed  by  Phokion,  that  a  remission  of  terms  demusand 
was  obtained.     Alexander  was  persuaded  to  withdraw    ^*^ 
his  requisition,  and  to  be  satisfied  with  the  banishment  of  Chari- 
demus  and  Ephialtes,  the  two  anti-Macedonian  military  leaders. 
Both  of  them  accordingly,  and  seemingly  other  Athenians  with 
them,  passed  into  Asia,  where  they  took  service  under  Darius.^ 

It  was  indeed  no  part  of  Alexander's  plan  to  undertake  a  siege 
of  Athens,  which  might  prove  long  and  difiicult,  since  the  Athenians 
had  a  superior  naval  force,  with  the  sea  open  to  them,  and  the 
chance  of  efiective  support  from  Persia.  When  therefore  he  saw 
that  his  demand  for  the  ten  orators  would  be  firmly  resisted,  con- 
siderations of  policy  gradually  overcame  his  wrath,  and  induced 
him  to  relax. 

Phokion  returned  to  Athens  as  the  bearer  of  Alexander's  con- 
cessions,  thus   relieving   the   Athenians   from   extreme  inflaenoeof 
anxiety  and  peril.     His  influence — already  great  and  of  SSSST  *" 


long  standing,  since  for  years  past  he  had  been  perpe-  Sm^hii 
tually  re-elected  general — became  greater  than  ever,  JJJSSSjf 
while  that  of  Demosthenes  and   the  other  anti-Mace-  »^^«*»eo^ 


>  Arrian,  i.  10,  8;  Diodor.  xvii.  15; 
Plutarch,  Phokion,  17;  Justin,  xi.  4; 
Deinarchua  cent.  Demosth.  p.  26. 

Arrian  states  that  the  visit  of  De- 
madds  with  nine  other  Athenian  envoys 
to  Alexander,  occurred  prior  to  the 
demand  of  Alexander  for  the  extra- 
dition of  the  ten  oilizena.  He  (Arrian; 
affirms  that  immediately  on  hearing  the 
capture  of  Thebes,  the  Athenians  passed 
a  vote,  on  the  motion  of  Demades, 
to  send  ten  envoys,  for  the  purpose  of 
expressing  satisfaction  that  Alexander 
had  come  home  safely  from  the  lUy- 
rians,  and  that  he  had  punished  the 
Thebans  for  their  revolt.  Alexander 
(according  to  Arrian)  received  this 
mission  courteously,  but  replied  by 
■ending  a  letter  to  Ibhe  Athenian  people, 
insisting  on  the  surrender  of  the  ten 
citizens. 

Now  both  Dlodorua  and  Plutarch  re- 


present the  mission  of  Demadds  •• 
posterior  to  the  demand  made  by  Alex- 
ander for  the  ten  citizens;  and  that  it 
was  intended  to  meet  and  deprecate  that 
demand. 

In  my  judgement,  Arrian's  tale  is 
the  less  credible  of  the  two.  I  think 
it  highly  improbable  that  the  Athe- 
nians would  by  public  vote  express 
satisfaction  that  Alexander  had  punuhed 
the  Thebans  for  their  revolt.  If  the 
macedonising  party  at  Athens  was 
strong  enough  to  carry  so  isrnominiotui 
a  vote,  they  would  also  have  beao 
strong  enough  to  carry  the  subsequent 
proposition  of  Phokion — that  the  ten 
citizens  demanded  should  be  surren- 
dered. The  fact,  that  the  Athenians 
afforded  willing  shelter  to  the  Theben 
fugitives,  is  a  farther  reason  for  disbe- 
lieving this  alleged  vote. 
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donian  orators  must  have  been  lowered.  It  was  no  mean  advantage 
to  Alexander,  victorious  as  he  was,  to  secure  the  incorruptible 
Phokion  as  leader  of  the  macedonising  party  at  Athens.  His  pro- 
jects against  Persia  were  mainly  exposed  to  failure  from  the  possi- 
bility of  opposition  being  raised  against  him  in  Greece  by  the 
agency  of  Persian  money  and  ships.  To  keep  Athens  out  of  such 
combinations,  he  had  to  rely  upon  the  personal  influence  and  party 
of  Phokion,  whom  he  knew  to  have  always  dissuaded  her  from  re- 
sistance to  the  ever-growing  aggrandisement  of  his  father  Philip. 
In  his  conversation  with  Phokion  on  the  intended  Asiatic  expedi- 
tion, Alexander  took  some  pains  to  flatter  the  pride  of  Athens  by 
describing  her  as  second  only  to  himself,  and  as  entitled  to  the 
headship  of  Greece,  in  case  anything  should  happen  to  him.* 
Such  compliments  were  suitable  to  be  repeated  in  the  Athenian 
assembly :  indeed  the  Macedonian  prince  might  naturally  prefer 
the  idea  of  Athenian  headship  to  that  of  Spartan,  seeing  that 
Sparta  stood  aloof  from  him,  an  open  recusant. 

The  animosity  of  Alexander  being  appeased,  Athens  resumed 
Bjc  335        her  position  as  a  member  of  the  confederacy  under  his 
ju«a^      imperial   authority.      Without  visiting  Attica,  he  now 
^oo^ui—   marched  to  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  where  he  probably 
oUdLi         received  from  various  Grecian  cities  deputations  depre- 
•ynod-        eating  his  displeasure,  and  proclaiming  their  submission 
with  the        to  his  imperial  authority.     He  also  probably  presided  at 
Dtogeii&.       a  meeting  of  the  Grecian  synod,  where  he  would  dictate 
/  the  contingents  required  for  his  intended  Asiatic  expedition  in  the 
ensuing  spring.     To  the  universal  deference  and  submission  which 
greeted  him,  one  exception  was  found — the  Cynic  philosopher  Dio- 
genes, who  resided  at  Corinth,  satisfied  with  a  tub  for  shelter,  and 
with  the  coarsest  and  most  self-denying  existence.     Alexander 
1  approached  him  with  a  numerous  suite,  and  asked  him  if  he  wished 
'  for  anything ;   upon  which  Diogenes  is  said   to  have  replied, — 
J  "Nothing,  except  that  you  would  stand  a  little  out  of  my  sun- 
hine."     Both  the  philosopher  and  his  reply  provoked  laughter 
m  the  bystanders,  but  Alexander  himself  was  so  impressed  with 
e  independent  and  self-sufficing  character  manifested,  that  he 
exclaimed, — "  If  I  were  not  Alexander,  I  would  be  Diogenes."  * 

Having  visited  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  and  received  or  extorted 
from  the  priestess'  an  answer  bearing  favourable  promise  for  his 
Asiatic  schemes,  he  returned  to  Macedonia  before  the  winter.     The 

»  Plutarch,  PhokioD,   17  ;   Pluterch,  I      «  Plutarch,  Alex.  14. 
Alexand.  13.  |      >  Plutarch,  Alex.  14. 
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most  important  permanent  effect  of  his  stay  in  Greece  was  the 
reconstitution  of  Boeotia ;   that  is,   the   destruction   of  b.c.  sss-ssi 
Thebes,  and  the  reconstitution  of  Orchomenus,  Thespiae,  Re-J^ 
and  Plataea,  dividing  between  them  the  Theban  territory ;  gJ^J^ 
all  guarded  and  controlled  by  a  Macedonian  garrison  in  ^^ 
the  Kadmeia.     It  would  have  been  interestinff  to  learn  R«taniof 

J        •!        1  1  •  i»    1  '  1  Alexander 

some  details  about  this  process  of  destruction  and  resti-  to  Pdu. 
tution  of  the  Boeotian  towns ;  a  process  not  only  calling  forth  strong 
manifestations  of  sentiment,   but  also  involving   important    and 
difficult  questions  to  settle.     But  unfortunately  we  are  not  per- 
mitted to  know  anything  beyond  the  general  fact 

Alexander  left  Greece  for  Pella  in  the  autumn  of  335  B.C.,  and 
never  saw  it  again. 

It  appears,  that  during  this  summer,  while  he  was  occupied  in 
his  lUyrian  and  Theban  operations,  the  Macedonian  force  blc.  336. 
under  Parmenio  in  Asia  had  had  to  contend  against  a  JJ^^JJSJ^ 
Persian  army,  or  Greek   mercenaries,  commanded   by  ^^3™*"**** 
Memnon  the  Rhodian.     Parmenio,  marching  into  iEolis,  JJjj^^ 
besieged  and  took  Grynium;   after  which  he  attacked  S^<». 
Pitane,  but  was  compelled  by  Memnon  to  raise  the  siege.    Memnon 
even  gained  a  victory  over  the  Macedonian  force  under  Kallas  in 
the  Troad,  compelling  them  to  retire  to  Rhceteum.     But  he  failed 
in  an  attempt  to  surprise  Kyzikus,  and  was  obliged  to  content  him- 
self with  plundering  the  adjoining  territory.^     It  is  affirmed  that 
Darius  was  engaged  this  summer  in  making  large  preparations, 
naval  as  well  as  military,  to  resist  the  intended  expedition  of  Alex- 
ander.    Yet  all  that  we  hear  of  what  was  actually  done  implies 
nothing  beyond  a  moderate  force. 

1  Diodor.  xvi.  7. 
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CHAPTER    XCII. 


ASIATIC  CAMPAIGNS  OF  ALEXANDER. 

A  TEAR  and  some  months  had  sufficed  for  Alexander  to  make  a 
first  display  of  his  energy  and  military  skill,  destined  for 
achievements  yet  greater;  and  to  crush  the  growing 
aspirations  for  freedom  among  Greeks  on  the  south,  as  well  as 
among  Thracians  on  the  north,  of  Macedonia.  The  ensuing 
winter  was  employed  in  completing  his  preparations ;  so  that  early 
in  the  spring  of  334  B.C.,  his  army  destined  for  the  conquest  of 
Asia  was  mustered  between  Pella  and  Amphipolis,  while  his  fleet 
was  at  hand  to  lend  support. 

The  whole  of  Alexander's  remaining  life — from  his  crossing  the. 
During  Alex.  Hellespont  in  March  or  April  334  b.c.  to  his  death  at\ 
Sfhittoy*   Babylon  in  June  323  b.c,  eleven  years  and  two  or  i 
MwiyT  **    three  months — was  passed  in  Asia,   amidst   unceasing  i 
blank.  military  operations,  and  ever-multiplied  conquests.     He  |\ 

never  lived  to  revisit  Macedonia ;  but  his  achievements  were  on  so 
transcendent  a  scale,  his  acquisitions  of  territory  so  unmeasured, , 
and  his  thirst  for  farther  aggrandisement  still  so  insatiate,  that; 
Macedonia  sinks  into  insignificance  in  the  list  of  his  possessions. 
Much  more  do  the  Grecian  cities  dwindle  into  outlying  append-^ 
ages  of  a  newly-grown  Oriental  empire.  During  all  these  eleven) 
years,  the  history  of  Greece  is  almost  a  blank,  except  here  and 
there  a  few  scattered  events.  It  is  only  at  the  death  of  Alexandei* 
that  the  Grecian  cities  again  awaken  into  active  movement. 

The  Asiatic  conquests  of  Alexander  do  not  belong  director  and 
To  what        literally  to  the  province  of  an  historian  of  Greece.    They  •, 
SScpS).    were   achieved  by  armies   of  which    the   general,   the] 
5jS^iier      principal  officers,  and  most  part  of  the  soldiers,  were/]4 
onSSf  ***     Macedonian.     The  Greeks  who  served  with  him  wero(>'  \ 
w»toTy.         Qnly  auxiliaries,  along  with  the  Thracians  and  Pseonians. 
Though  more  numerous  than  all  the  other  auxiliaries,  they  did 
not  constitute,  like  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  in  the  army  of  the 
younger  Cyrus,  the  force  on  which  he  mainly  relied  for  victory. 
His  chief-secretary,  Eumenes  of  Kardia,  was  a  Greek,  and  pro- 
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bably  most  of  the  civil  and  intellectual  functions  connected  with 
the  seryice  were  also  performed  by  Greeks.     Many  Greeks  also 
serred  in  the  army  of  Persia  against  him,  and  composed  indeed 
a  larger  proportion  of  the  real  force  (disregarding  mere  numbers) 
in  the  army  of  Darius  than  in  that  of  Alexander.     Hence  the 
expedition  becomes  indirectly  incorporated  with   the   stream   of 
Grecian  history  by  the  powerful  auxiliary  agency  of  Greeks  on 
both  sides — and  still  more,  by  its  connexion  with  previous  projects, 
dreams,  and  legends  long  antecedent  to  the  aggrandisement  of 
Macedon — as  well  as  by  the  character  which  Alexander  thought 
fit  to  assume.     To  take  revenge  on  Persia  for  the  invasion  of 
Greece  by  Xerxes,  and  to  liberate  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  had  been 
the  scheme  of  the  Spartan  Agesilaus,  and  of  the  Phersean  Jason ;  \ 
with  hopes  grounded  on  the  memorable  expedition  and  safe  return  I 
of  the  Ten  Thousand.     It  had  been  recommended  by  the  rhetor  } 
Isokrates,  first  to  the  combined  force  of  Greece,  while  yet  Grecian  j 
cities  were  free,  under  the  joint  headship  of  Athens  and  Sparta —  \ 
next,  to  Philip_of  Macedon  as  the  chief  of  united  Greece,  when  his 
victorious  arms  had  exlofted  a  recognition  of  headship,  setting 
aside  both  Athens  and  Sparta.     The  enterprising  ambition  of 
Philip  was  well  pleased  to  be  nominated  chief  of  Greece  for  the 
execution  of  this  project.     From  him  it  passed  to  his  yet  more  j 
ambitious  son. 

Though  really  a  scheme  of  Macedonian  appetite  and  for  Mace-  . 
donian  aggrandisement,  the  expedition  against  Asia  thus  pui-heiknio  / 
becomes  thrust  into  the  series  of  Grecian  events,  under  SJ^I^      I 
the  Pan-hellenic  pretence  of  retaliation  for  the  long-past  Th?JSa  ^'    ) 
insults  of  Xerxes.     I  call  it  sl  pretence^  because  it  had  22G5eeiw   | 
ceased  to  be  a  real  Hellenic  feeling,  and  served  now  two  ™i'f  ^'^  • 
difierent  purposes ;  first,  to  ennoble  the  undertaking  in  n»«3e» 
the  eyes  of  Alexander  himself,  whose  mind  was  very  accessible  to 
religious  and  legendary  sentiment,  and  who  willingly  identified 
himself  with  Agamemnon  or  Achilles,  immortalised  as  executors 
of  the  collective  vengeance  of  Greece  for  Asiatic  insult — next,  to 
assist  in  keeping  the  Greeks  quiet  during  his  absence.     He  was 
himself  aware  that  the  re^l  sympathies  of  the  Greeks  were  rather 
adverse  than  favourable  to  his  success. 

Apart  from  this  body  of  extinct  sentiment,  ostentatiously  re- 
kindled for  Alexander's  purposes,  the  position  of  the  Greeks  in 
reference  to  his  Asiatic  conquests  was  very  much  the  same  as 
that  of  the  German  contingents,  especially  those  of  the  Confede- 
ration of  the  Rhine,  who  served  in   the  grand  army  with  which 
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Alexander^B 
relation  to 
the  Greeks 
—with 
that  of  the 
i^peror 
Napoleon 
to  tbeCon* 
federation 
of  the 
Bhine. 


the  Emperor  Napoleon  invaded  Russia  in  1812.  They  had  no 
ATiaiogy  of  public  interest  in  the  victory  of  the  invader,  which  could 
end  only  by  reducing  them  to  still  greater  prostration. 
They  were  likely  to  adhere  to  their  leader  as  long  as  his 
power  continued  unimpaired,  but  no  longer.  Yet  Na- 
poleon thought  himself  entitled  to  reckon  upon  them  as 
if  they  had  been  Frenchmen,  and  to  denounce  the  Ger- 
mans in  the  service  of  Russia  as  traitors  who  had 
forfeited  the  alle^ance  which  they  owed  to  him.  We  find  him 
drawing  the  same  pointed  distinction  between  the  Russian  and 
the  German  prisoners  taken,  as  Alexander  made  between  Asiatic 
and  Grecian  prisoners.  These  Grecian  prisoners  the  Macedonian 
prince  reproached  as  guilty  of  treason  against  the  proclaimed 
statute  of  collective  Hellas,  whereby  he  had  been  declared  general 
and  the  Persian  king  a  public  enemy.  ^ 

Hellas,  as  a  political  aggregate,  has  now  ceased  to  exist,  except 
Greece  an      iu  SO  far  as  Alexander  employs  the  name  for  his  own  i 
SSt?^-     purposes.      Its    component    members    are   annexed  as/ 
appendages,   doubtless  of   considerable  value,   to    the} 
Macedonian  kingdom.   Fourteen  years  before  Alexander's! 
accession,  Demosthenes,  while  instigating  the  Athenians  to  uphold 
Olynthus  against  Philip,   had  told  them* — "The  Macedonian 


ableap- 
lage,  to 
>nia. 


*  Arrian,  i.  16,  10;  i.  29,  9,  about 
the  Grecian  prisoners  taken  at  the 
victory  of  the  Oranikus — Ztrovs  8^  ain&y 
oixM^^ov'  ^AojSc,  roirovs  ih  d^o'of 
ip  ;ir^8air,  cir  MoiccSoWay  &Wircfi^cv 
ipyd{t<rBaif  tri  irap^  t&  Koiyp  B6^a>rra 
rots  *EAAi/<riv,  *EAAi/v€S  tvr*s,  iptLyria 
Tg  *EXX(l8i  dirip  TUP  fictpfidpwp  ifid' 
XOPTO,  Also  ill.  23,  15,  about  the  Ore- 
dan  soldiers  serving  with  the  Persians, 
and  made  prisoners  in  Hyrkania — 'A8i- 
ice7v  yhp  fiiyoKa  (said  Alexander)  robs 
<rrpartvofi4povs  ipdpria  rp  'EXX(£8i  iraf>& 
ToiT  fiapfidpoii  vof/it  rii  Z&yfLara  r&p 
'E?<\'fiPttP, 

Toward  the  end  of  October  1812, 
near  Moscow,  General  Winzingerode,  a 
German  officer  in  the  Russian  service, 
— with  his  aide-de-camp  a  native  Russian, 
Karishkin,  —  became  prisoner  of  the 
French.  He  was  brought  to  Napoleon 
—"At  the  sight  of  that  German  ge- 
neral, all  the  secret  resentments  of 
Napoleon  took  fire.  '  Who  are  you  (he 
exclaimed)?  a  man  without  country! 
When  I  was  at  war  with  the  Austrians, 
I  found  you  in  their  ranks.  Austria 
has  become  my  ally,  and  you  have 
entered  into  the  Russian  service.    You 


have  been  one  of  the  warmest  instiga- 
tors of  the  present  war.  Nevertheless, 
you  are  a  native  of  the  Confederation 
of  the  Rhine:  you  are  my  subject.  You 
are  not  an  ordinary  enemy  :  you  are  a 
rebel:  I  have  a  right  to  bring  you  to 
trial.  Gens  d'armes,  seize  this  man!' 
Then  addressing  the  aide-de-camp  of 
Winzingerode,  Napoleon  said,  'As  for 
you,  Count  Narishkin,  I  have  nothing  to 
reproach  you  with :  you  are  u  Russian, 
you  are  doing  your  duty.'"  (S^gur's 
Accoimt  of  the  Campaign  in  Russia, 
book  ix.  ch.  vi.  p.  132.) 

These  threats  against  Winzingerode 
were  not  realised,  because  he  was  libe- 
rated by  the  Cossacks  during  his  passage 
into  France:  but  the  language  of  Napo- 
leon expresses  just  the  same  sentiment 
as  that  of  Alexander  towards  the  captive 
Greeks. 

3  Demosth.  Olynth.  ii.  p.  14.  *OXa>s 
li\p  yho  rj  MaKeBopiK^i  B^PtifjLts  iral  &f>x^ 
ip  fitp  irpoffB^iKTi  5  ft,4  pet  iart 
Tir  oit  fffiiKok,  oTop  iir^p^4  iro&  ifiip  irrl 
TifAoOdov  Tcpos  *0\vp$[ovs  ....  ain-^  9h 
Koff  ahr)ip  hffBep^s  koL  itoKK&p  kokwp 
i<rrl  fiearfi. 
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power,  considered  as  an  appendage,  is  of  no  mean  value ;  but  by 
itself,  it  is  weak  and  full  of  embarrassments."  Inverting  the 
position  of  the  parties,  these  words  represent  exactly  what  Greece 
herself  had  become,  in  reference  to  Macedonia  and  Persia,  at  the 
time  of  Alexander's  accession.  Had  the  Persians  played  their 
game  with  tolerable  prudence  and  vigour,  his  success  would  have 
been  measured  by  the  degree  to  which  he  could  appropriate 
Grecian  force  to  himself,  and  withhold  it  from  his  enemy. 

Alexander's  memorable  and  illustrious  manifestations,  on  which 
we  are  now  entering,  are  those,  not  of  the  ruler  or  poli-  ExtamonM- 
tician,  but  of  the  general  and  the  soldier.  In  this  S^Sdiw- 
character  his  appearance  forms  a  sort  of  historical  epoch.  S^^of 
It  is  not  merely  in  soldierlike  qualities — in  the  most  ^^"^*»»der. 
forward  and  even  adventurous  bravery — in  indefatigable  personal 
activity,  and  in  endurance  as  to  hardship  and  fatigue, — that  he 
stands  preeminent ;  though  these  qualities  alone,  when  found  in  a 
king,  act  so  powerfully  on  those  under  his  command,  that  they 
suffice  to  produce  great  achievements,  even  when  combined  with 
generalship  not  surpassing  the  average  of  his  age.  But  in  general- 
ship, Alexander  was  yet  more  above  the  level  of  his  contemporaries. 
His  strategic  combinations,  his  employment  of  different  descrip- 
tions of  force  conspiring  towards  one  end,  his  long-sighted  plans 
for  the  prosecution  of  campaigns,  his  constant  foresight  and 
resource  against  new  difficulties,  together  with  rapidity  of  move- 
ment even  in  the  worst  country — all  on  a  scale  of  prodigious 
magnitude — are  without  parallel  in  ancient  history.  They  carry 
the  art  of  systematic  and  scientific  warfare  to  a  degree  of  efficiency, 
such  as  even  successors  trained  in  his  school  were  unable  to  keep 
up  unimpaired. 

We  must  recollect  however  that  Alexander  found  the  Mace«| 
donian  military  system  built  up  by  Philip,  and  had  only  changes  in 
to  apply  and  enlarge  it  As  transmitted  to  him,  it  wSi^i!^ 
embodied  the  accumulated  result  and  matured  fruit  of  a  w^^*^^. 
series  of  successive  improvements,  applied  by  Grecian  SJ^i^ 
tacticians  to  the  primitive  Hellenic  arrangements.  SJ?^ 
During  the  sixty  years  before  the  accession  of  Alexander,  M«oedoni». 
the  art  of  war  had  been  conspicuously  progressive — to  the  sad 
detriment  of  Grecian  political  freedom.  *'  Everything  around  us 
(says  Demosthenes  addressing  the  people  of  Athens  in  342  B.C.) 
has  been  in  advance  for  some  years  past — nothing  is  like  what  it 
was  formerly — ^but  nowhere  is  the  alteration  and  enlargement 
more  conspicuous  than  in  the  affairs  of  war.      Formerly,  tbQ 
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Lacedsmonians  as  well  as  other  Greeks  did  nothing  more  than 
invade  each  other's  territory,  during  the  four  or  five  summer 
months,  with  their  native  force  of  citizen  hoplites :  in  winter  they 
stayed  at  home.  *But  now  we  see  Philip  in  constant  action,  winter 
as  well  as  summer,  attacking  all  around  him,  not  merely  with 
Macedonian  hoplites,  but  with  cavalry,  light  infantry,  bowmen, 
foreigners  of  all  descriptions,  and  siege  batteries."^ 

I  have  in  several  preceding  chapters  dwelt  upon  this  progressive 
change  in  the  character  of  Grecian  soldiership.  At  Athens,  and 
in  most  other  parts  of  Greece,  the  burghers  had  become  averse  to 
bard  and  active  military  service.  The  use  of  arms  had  passed 
mainly  to  professional  soldiers,  who,  without  any  feeling  of  citizen- 
ship, served  wherever  good  pay  was  oflfered,  and  became  immensely 
multiplied,  to  the  detriment  and  danger  of  Grecian  society.^ 
Many  of  these  mercenaries  were  lightly  armed — peltasts  served 
in  combination  with  the  hoplites.'  Iphikrates  greatly  improved 
and  partly  re-armed  the  peltasts;  whom  he  employed  conjointly 
with  hoplites  so  effectively  as  to  astonish  his  contemporaries.^  His 
innovation  was  farther  developed  by  the  great  military  genius  of 
Epaminondas;  who  not  only  made  infantry  and  cavalry,  light- 
armed  and  heavy-armed,  conspire  to  one  scheme  of  operations,  but 
also  completely  altered  the  received  principles  of  battle-manoeuvring, 
by  concentrating  an  irresistible  force  of  attack  on  one  point  of  the 
enemy's  line,  and  keeping  the  rest  of  his  own  line  more  on  the 
defensive.  Besides  these  important  improvements,  realised  by 
generals  in  actual  practice,  intelligent  officers  like  Xenophon 
embodied  the  results  of  their  military  experience  in  valuable 
published  criticisms.^    Such  were  the  lessons  which  the  Macedonian 


1  DemoBtli.  Philipp.  iii.  p.  123,  124: 
compare  Olynth.  ii.  p.  22.  I  eive  here 
the  gubftanoe  of  what  is  said  by  the 
orator,  not  strictly  adherixig  to  his 
worda. 

*  JboIoMb,  in  several  of  his  dis- 
oourses,  notes  the  gradual  increase  of 
these  mercenaries  —  men  without  re- 
gular means  of  subsistence^  or  fixed 
residence,  or  dvic  obligations.  Or.  iv. 
(Pttnegyr.),  ».  195 ;  Or.  v.  (Philippus), 
8.  112-142 ;  Or.  viiL  (De  Pace),  s.  31- 
56. 

*  Xenoph.  Magist.  Equit.  iz.  4.  078a 
I*  4yif  KoX  AcuccficufioWois  rh  /inriirby 
itf^dfiwotf  MoKifititf,  hr€\  (cVovs  l-rwdas 
wpocdke^tr  koX  iv  reus  ttXAoif  v6\tO't 
wairraxov  rk  (cyiic&  6p&  th9oicifiovvr€u 

Compare  Demosth.  Philippic,  i.  p.  46; 
Xenoph.  Hellenic  iv.  4,  14;  Isokratds,  | 


Orat.  viL  (Areopagit.),  s.  93. 

*  For  an  exphuuition  of  the  improved 
arming  of  peltasts  introduced  by  Iphl* 
kratds,  see  Chap.  LXXV.  of  this  History. 
Respecting  these  improvements,  the 
statements  both  of  Diodorus  (xv.  44) 
and  of  Nepos  are  obscure.  MM.  Riistow 
and  Kochly  (in  their  valuable  work, 
Qeschichte  des  Ghriechischen  Kri^;8we- 
sens,  Aarau,  1852,  B.  ii.  p.  164)  have 
interpreted  the  statements  m  a  sense  to 
which  I  cannot  subscribe.  They  think 
that  Iphikratte  altered  not  only  the 
arming  of  peltasts,  but  also  that  of 
hoplites ;  a  supposition,  which  I  see 
nothing  to  justify. 

^  Besides  the  many  scattered  remarks 
in  the  Anabasis,  the  Cyropedia  is  fuU 
of  discussion  and  criticism  on  military 
phflBnomena.    It  is  remarkable  to  what 
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Philip  learnt  and  applied  to  the  enslavement  of  those  Greeks, 
especially  of  the  Thebans,  from  whom  they  were  derived.  In  his 
youth,  as  a  hostage  at  Thebes,  he  had  probably  conversed  with 
Epaminondas,  and  must  certainly  have  become  familiar  with  the 
Theban  military  arrangements.  He  had  every  motive,  not  merely 
from  ambition  of  conquest,  but  even  from  the  necessities  of  defence, 
to  turn  them  to  account ;  and  he  brought  to  the  task  military 
genius  and  aptitude  of  the  highest  order.  In  arms,  in  evolutions, 
in  engines,  in  regimenting,  in  war-office  arrangements,  he  intro- 
duced important  novelties;  bequeathing  to  his  successors  the 
Macedonian  military  system,  which,  with  improvements  by  his  son, 
lasted  until  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  Rome,  near  two 
centuries  afterwards. 

The  military  force  of  Macedonia,  in  the  times  anterior  to  Philip, 
appears  to  have  consisted,  like  that  of  Thessaly,  in  a  well-  Miu^^iy^ 
armed  and  well-mounted  cavalry,  formed  from  the  sub-  SSSj'Ze^ 
stantial  proprietors  of  the  country — and  in  a  numerous  G«ld^ 
assemblage    of   peltasts   or  light  infantry    (somewhat  ^S^?"poar 
analogous  to  the  Thessalian  Penestae)  :  these  latter  were  ^''^^' 
the  rural  population,  shepherds  or  cultivators,  who  tended  sheep 
and  cattle,  or  tilled  the  earth,  among  the  spacious  mountains  and 
valleys  of  Upper  Macedonia.    The  Grecian  towns  near  the  coast, 
and  the  few  Macedonian  towns  in  the  interior,  had  citizen-hoplites 
better  am^;   but  foot  service  was  not  in  honour  among  the 
natives,  am  the  Macedonian  infantry  in  their  general  character 
were  hardly  more  than  a  rabble.     At  the  period  of  Philip's  acces- 
sion, they  were  armed  with  nothing  better  than  rusty  swords  and 
wicker  shields,  noway  sufficient  to  make  head  against  the  inroads 
of  their  Thracian  and  Ulyrian  neighbours ;  before  whom  they  were 
constantly  compelled  to  flee  for  refuge  up  to  the  mountains.^ 


an  eztent  Xenophon  had  present  to 
bin  mind  all  the  exigences  of  war, 
and  the  different  ways  of  meeting 
them.  See  as  an  example,  Cyropeed. 
yL  2;  ii.  1. 

The  work  on  sieges,  by  ^neas  (Po- 
liorketioa),  is  certainly  anterior  to  the 
military  improyements  of  Philip  of  Ma- 
oedon;  probably  about  the  beginning 
of  his  reign.  See  the  preface  to  it  by 
Biistow  snd  Kochly,  p.  8,  in  their 
edition  of  Die  Qrieohisohen  Eriegs- 
sehriftsteller,  Leips.  1853.  In  this  woric, 
allusion  is  made  to  several  others, 
now  lost,  by  the  same  author — Tlapor 
trKtvturrut^  filfikos,    napurrudi   filfiKos, 


SrparoircScvriic^,  &o. 

'  See  the  stnking  speech  addivssed 
by  Alexander  to  the  discontented  1^ 
cedonian  soldiers,  a  few  months  before 
his  death,  at  Opis  or  Susa  (ArriaUy 
vii9). 

....  ^(Xiinrof  yiip  vafKiXa$inf  6/uis 
trXoi^as  iral  iw6povs,  ir  9if$4peus  robs 
voWohs  pifiomras  &ya  r&  0(ni  wp6fien'a 
Korh  6Kiyaf  Jcal  iwip  ro^ww  kokAs  /ut- 
XOfityovs  'IWvptois  Tff  iral  Tpc/BoXAoif 
jcal  To7s  6fi6pois  6pf{l,  x^^'^^^  1*^^  ^M^ 
iurrl  r&¥  Bt^tpAw  ^p^Ty  iSwicc,  irari^ 
yayt  Hh  iic  r&v  hpAv  4s  rh.  trtS^o,  A^io- 
fxdxovs  Koraarfio'as  rots  vpo<rxApots  r«r 
fiapfidpvt^f  its  fi^l  x^P^"  ^*  ^Xyp^''^^ 
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cedooUn 
pike  or 


Their  condition  waa  that  of  poor  herdsmen,  half-naked  or  covered 
only  with  hides,  and  eating  from  wooden  platters ;  not  much 
diflferent  from  that  of  the  population  of  Upper  Macedonia  three 
centuries  hefore,  when  first  visited  by  Ferdikkas  the  ancestor  of 
the  Macedonian  kings,  and  when  the  wife  of  the  native  prince 
baked  bread  with  her  own  hands.^  On  the  other  hand,  though 
the  Macedonian  infantry  was  thus  indifierent,  the  cavalry  of  the 
country  was  excellent,  both  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  in  the 
war  carried  on  by  Sparta  against  Olynthus  more  than  twenty  years 
afterwards.'  These  horsemen,  like  the  Thessalians,  charged  in 
compact  order,  carrying  as  their  principal  weapon  of  ofience,  not 
javelins  to  be  hurled,  but  the  short  thrusting-pike  for  close  combat. 
Thus  defective  was  the  military  organization  which  Philip 
Phiup  re-  found.  Under  his  auspices  it  was  cast  altogether  anew. 
JeSJ^toeB  The  poor  and  hardy  Landwehr  of  Macedonia,  constantly 
Lwig^JS?^'  on  the  defensive  against  predatory  neighbours,  formed 
an  excellent  material  for  soldiers,  and  proved  not  in-' 
tractable  to  the  innovations  of  a  warlike  prince.  They 
were  placed  under  constant  training  in  the  regular  rank  and  file 
of  heavy  infantry :  they  were  moreover  brought  to  adopt  a  new 
description  of  arm,  not  only  in  itself  very  difficult  to  manage,  but 
also  comparatively  useless  to  the  soldier  when  fighting  single- 
handed,  and  only  available  by  a  body  of  men  in  close  order, 
trained  to  move  or  stand  together.  The  new  weapon,  of  which 
we  first  hear  the  name  in  the  army  of  Philip,  was  thelhrissa — the 
Macedonian  pike  or  lance.  The  sarissa  was  used  both  by  the 
infantry  of  his  phalanx,  and  by  particular  regiments  of  his  cavalry ; 
in  both  cases  it  was  long,  though  that  of  the  phalanx  was  much 
the  longer  of  the  two.  The  regiments  of  cavalry  called  Sarisso- 
phori  or  Lancers  were  a  sort  of  light-horse,  carrying  a  long  lance, 
and  distinguished  from  the  heavier  cavalry  intended  for  the  shock 
of  hand  combat,  who  carried  the  xyston  or  short  pike.  The  sarissa 
of  this  cavalry  may  have  been  fourteen  feet  in  length,  as  long  as 
the  Cossack  pike  now  is ;  that  of  the  infantry  in  phalanx  was  not 
less  than  twenty-one  feet  long.    This  dimension  is  so  prodigious 


aAC^ffBou  .... 

In  the  yeraion  of  the  same  speech 
given  by  Curtius  (x.  10,  23),  we  find, 
"  Modo  sub  Philippo  seminudis,  amicula 
ex  puxpurft  sordent,  aumm  et  argentum 
ocini  ferre  non  poasunt:  lignea  enim 
Tasa  desiderant,  et  ex  cratibus  scuta 
rubiginemque  gladiorum,"  ftc. 


Compare  the  description  given  by 
Thucydidds,  iv.  124,  of  the  army  of 
Brnsidas  and  Perdikkas,  where  the  Ma- 
cedonian foot  are  described  as  &XAos 
ifii\os  ruy  fiapfidpwy  irok^is, 

^  Herodot.  viii.  137. 

«  Thucyd.  ii.  100;  Xenoph.  Hellon. 
V.  2,  40-42. 
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and  so  unwieldy,  that  we  should  hardly  believe  it,  if  it  did  not 
come  attested  by  the  distinct  assertion  of  an  historian  like 
Polybiua. 

The  extraordinary  reach  of  the  sarissa  or  pike  constituted  the 
prominent  attribute  and  force  of  the  Macedonian  phalanx.  Macedoniaii 
The  phalangites  were  drawn  up  in  files  generally  of  E^JJ^S^ 
sixteen  deep,  each  called  a  Lochus ;  with  an  interval  of  •°**™y«i« 
three  feet  between  each  two  soldiers  from  front  to  rear.  In  front 
stood  the  lochage,  a  man  of  superior  strength,  and  of  tried  military 
experience.  The  second  and  third  men  in  the  file,  as  well  as  the 
rearmost  man  who  brought  up  the  whole,  were  also  picked  soldiers, 
receiving  larger  pay  than  the  rest  Now  the  sarissa,  when  in) 
horizontal  position,  was  held  with  both  hands  (distinguished  in 
this  respect  from  the  pike  of  the  Grecian  hoplite,  which  occupied 
only  one  hand,  the  other  being  required  for  the  shield),  and  so 
held  that  it  projected  fifteen  feet  before  the  body  of  the  pikeman ; 
while  the  hinder  portion  of  six  feet  was  so  weighted  as  to  make 
the  pressure  convenient  in  such  division.  Hence,  the  sarissa  of 
the  man  standing  second  in  the  file,  projected  twelve  feet  beyond 
the  front  rank ;  that  of  the  third  man,  nine  feet ;  those  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth  ranks  respectively  six  feet  and  three  feet  There 
was  thus  presented  a  quintuple  series  of  pikes  by  each  file  to  meet 
an  advancing  enemy.  Of  these  five,  the  three  first  would  be 
decidedly  of  greater  projection,  and  even  the  fourth  of  not  less 
projection,  than  the  pikes  of  Grecian  hoplites  coming  up  as  enemies 
to  the  charge.  The  ranks  behind  the  fifth,  while  serving  to  sustain 
and  press  onward  the  front,  did  not  carry  the  sarissa  in  a  horizontal 
position,  but  slanted  it  over  the  shoulders  of  those  before  them,  so 
as  to  break  the  force  of  any  darts  or  arrows  which  might  be  shot 
over  head  from  the  rear  ranks  of  the  enemy.^ 

The  phalangite  (soldier  of  the  phalanx)  was  farther  provided 
with  a  short  sword,  a  circular  shield  of  rather  more  than  itwasori. 
two  feet  in  diameter,  a  breast-piece,  leggings,  and  a  ££nedto 
kausia  or  broad-brimmed  hat — the  head-covering  common  J^JSfthe 
in  the  Macedonian  army.     But  the  long  pikes  were  in  hS^!^  as 
truth  the  main  weapons  of  defence  as  well  as  of  oflence.  by^lSi- 
They  were  destined  to  contend  against  the  charge  of  ^'^^^ 
Grecian  hoplites  with  the   one-handed   pike  and  heavy  shield; 
especially  against  the  most  formidable  manifestation  of  that  force, 
the  deep  Theban  column  organised  by  Epaminondas.     This  was 

1  Respecting  the  length  of  the  pike  of  the  Itlacedonian  phalanx^  see  Appendix  to 
this  Chapter. 
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what  Philip  had  to  deal  with,  at  his  accessioiiy  as  the  irreastible 
infantry  of  Greece,  bearing  down  every  thing  before  it  by  thrust 
of  pike  and  propulsion  of  shield.  He  provided  the  means  of 
1  vanquishing  it,  by  training  his  poor  Macedonian  infantry  to  the 
systematic  use  of  the  long  two-handed  pike.  The  Theban  column, 
charging  a  phalanx  so  armed,  found  themselves  unable  to  break 
into  the  array  of  protended  pikes,  or  to  come  to  push  of  slfield. 
We  are  told  that  at  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia,  the  front  rank 
Theban  soldiers,  the  chosen  men  of  the  city,  all  perished  on  the 
ground;  and  this  is  not  wonderful,  when  we  conceive  them  as 
rushing,  by  their  own  courage  as  well  as  by  the  pressure  upon 
them  from  behind,  upon  a  wall  of  pikes  double  the  length  of  their 
own.  We  mu8t  look  at  Philip's  phalanx  with  reference  to  the 
enemies  before  him,  not  with  reference  to  the  later  Roman  organiza- 
tion, which  Polybius  brings  into  comparison.  It  answered  perfectly 
the  purposes  of  Philip,  who  wanted  it  mainly  to  stand  the  shock  in 
front,  thus  overpowering  Grecian  hoplites  in  their  own  mode  of 
attack.  Now  Polybius  informs  us,  that  the  phalanx  was  never 
once  beaten,  in  front  and  on  ground  suitable  for  it ;  and  wherever 
the  ground  was  fit  for  hoplites,  it  was  also  fit  for  the  phalanx. 
The  inconveniences  of  Philip's  array,  and  of  the  long  pikes,  arose 
from  the  incapacity  of  the  phalanx  to  change  its  front  or  keep  its 
order  on  unequal  ground;  but  such  inconveniences  were  hardly 
less  felt  by  Grecian  hoplites.^ 

The  Macedonian  phalanx,  denominated  the  Pezetaeri '  or  Foot 
RegiTncnts  Companions  of  the  King,  comprised  the  general  body 
^^(inhe  of  native  infantry,  as  distinguished  from  special  corps 
^Jjjj^^  d*  armie.  The  largest  division  of  it  which  we  find 
'«»^'^-  mentioned  under  Alexander,  and  which  appears  under 
the  command  of  a  general  of  division,  is  called  a  Taxis.     How 


^  The  impresBion  of  admiration,  and 
eyen  terror,  with  whioh  the  Roman 
general  Paulug  Emiliiu  waa  seized,  on 
first  seeing  the  Macedonian  phalanx  in 
battle  array  at  Pydna— haa  been  recorded 
by  Polybius  (Polybius,  Fragm.  zxiz.  6, 
11;  Livy,  xUv.  40). 

*  Harookration  and  Photius,  t.  IIc^i^- 
reupoij  Demosth.  Olynth.  ii.  p.  23 ; 
Arrian,  iv.  23,  1.  r&p  xtCfraipotp  ira- 
Xovfi4ywtf  r&r  Td^us,  and  ii.  23,  2,  &o. 

Since  we  know  from  Demosthends 
that  the  pezetscri  date  from  the  time 
of  Philip,  it  is  probable  that  the  passage 
of  Anaximen^  (as  cited  bv  Harpokra- 
4ion  and  Photius)  which,  refers  them  to 
Alexander,  has  ascribed  to  the  son  what 


really  belongs  to  the  father.  The  term 
ircupoif  in  reference  to  the  kings  of 
liaoedonia,  first  appears  in  Plutarch, 
Pelopidas,  27,  in  reference  to  Ptolemy, 
before  the  time  of  Philip  :  see  Otto 
Abel,  Makedonien  vor  Konig  Philip,  p. 
129  (the  passage  of  ^lian  referred  to 
by  him  seems  of  little  moment).  The 
term  Oompanions  or  Comrades  had 
under  Philip  a  meaning  purely  military, 
designating  foreigners  as  well  as  Ma- 
cedonians serving  in  his  army:  s'ee 
Theopompus,  Fragm.  249.  The  term, 
originally  applied  only  to  a  select  few, 
was  by  degrees  extended  to  the  corps 
genenJly. 
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many  of  these  Taxeis  there  were  in  all,  we  do  not  know;  the 
ori^nal  Asiatic  army  of  Alexander  (apart  from  what  he  left  at 
home)  included  six  of  them,  coinciding  apparently  with  the  pro- 
vindal  allotments  of  the  country :  Orest«,  Lynkestss^  Elimiotse, 
Tymphaeiy  &c.^  The  writers  on  tactics  ^ve  us  a  systematic  scale 
of  distribution  (ascending  from  the  lowest  unit,  the  Lochus  of  six- 
teen men,  by  successive  multiples  of  two,  up  to  the  quadruple 
phalanx  of  16,384  men)  as  pervading  the  Macedonian  army. 
Among  these  divisions,  that  which  stands  out  as  most  fundamental 
and  constant,  is  the  Syntagma,  which  contained  sixteen  LochL 
Forming  thus  a  square  of  sixteen  men  in  front  and  depth,  or  256 
men,  it  was  at  the  same  time  a  distinct  aggregate  or  permanent 
battalion,  having  attached  to  it  five  supernumeraries,  an  ensign, 
a  rear-man,  a  trumpeter,  a  herald,  and  an  attendant  or  orderly.' 
Two  of  these  Syntagmas  composed  a  body  of  512  men,  called  a 
Pentakosiarchy,  which  in  Philip's  time  is  said  to  have  been  the 
ordinary  regiment,  acting  together  under  a  separate  command ;  but 
several  of  these  were  doubled  by  Alexander  when  he  reorganized 
his  army  at  Susa,'  so  as  to  form  regiments  of  1024  men,  each 
under  lus  Chiliarch,  and  each  comprising  four  Syntagmas.  All 
this  systematic  distribution  of  the  Macedonian  military  force  when 
at  home,  appears  to  have  been  arranged  by  the  genius  of  Philip. 
On  actual  foreign  service,  no  numerical  precision  could  be  observed ; 
a  regiment  or  a  division  could  not  always  contiun  the  same  fixed 
number  of  men.  But  as  to  the  array,  a  depth  of  sixteen,  for  the 
files  of  the  phalangites,  appears  to  have  been  regarded  as  im- 
portant and  characteristic,^  perhaps  essential  to  impart  a  feeling 
of  confidence  to  the  troops.  It  was  a  depth  much  greater  than 
was  common  with  Grecian  hoplites,  and  never  surpassed  by  any 
Greeks  except  the  Thebans. 
But  the  phalanx,  though  an  essential  item,  was  yet  only  one 


»  Arrian,  i.  14,  3.  iii.  16,  19;  Dio- 
dor.  xrii.  57.  Compare  the  note  of 
Schmieder  on  the  aoove  passage  of 
Arrian ;  also  Droyaen,  Qeschiohte  Alex- 
anders des  QroBsen,  p.  95,  96,  and  the 
elaborate  note  of  Miitzel  on  Curtius,  y. 
2,  3.  p.  400. 

The  passage  of  Arrian  (his  descrip- 
tion of  Alexander's  army  arrayed  at  the 
Qranikua)  is  confused,  and  seems  erro- 
neous in  some  words  of  the  text ;  yet 
it  may  be  held  to  justify  the  supposi- 
tion of  six  taxeis  of  pezetseri  in  Alex- 
ander's phalanx  on  tnat  day.  There 
seem  also  to  be  six  taxeis  at  Arbdla  (iii 


11,  16). 

3  Arrian,  Tactic,  c.  10;  iBlian,  Tactic, 
c.  9. 

*  Curtius,  T.  2,  3. 

4  This  is  to  be  seen  in  the  arrange- 
ments made  by  Alexander  a  short  time 
before  his  death,  when  he  incorporated 
Macedonian  and  Persian  soldiers  in  the 
same  lochus;  the  normal  depth  of  six- 
teen was  retained;  all  the  nront  ranks 
or  privileged  men  being  Biacedoniaos. 
The  Macedonians  were  much  hurt  at 
seeing  their  native  regimental  array 
shared  with  Asiatics  (Aimn,  vii.  11,  5 
vii.  23,  4-8). 
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among  many,  in  the  varied  military  organization  introduced  by 
u^iia.  Philip.  It  was  neither  intended,  nor  fit,  to  act  alone; 
SS  to^  being  clumsy  in  changing  front  to  protect  itself  either 
^jj^  in  flank  or  rear,  and  unable  to  adapt  itself  to  uneven 
™^  ground.  There  was  another  description  of  infantry 
oi^nized  by  Philip  called  the  Hypaspists — shield-bearers  or 
Guards;^  originally  few  in  number,  and  employed  for  personal 
defence  of  the  prince — but  afterwards  enlarged  into  several  distinct 
carps  d*  armie.  These  Hypaspists  or  Guards  were  light  infantry 
of  the  line;*  they  were  hoplites,  keeping  regular  array  and  in- 
tended for  close  combat,  but  more  lightly  armed,  and  more  fit  for 
diversities  of  circumstance  and  position  than  the  phalanx.  They 
seem  to  have  fought  with  the  one-handed  pike  and  shield,  like  the 
Greeks ;  and  not  to  have  carried  the  two-handed  phalangite  pike 
or  sarissa.  They  occupied  a  sort  of  intermediate  place  between 
the  heavy  infantry  of  the  phalanx  properly  so  called — and  the 
peltasts  and  light  troops  generally.  Alexander  in  his  later  cam- 
paigns had  them  distributed  into  Chiliarchies  (how  the  distribution 
stood  earlier,  we  have  no  distinct  information),  at  least  three  in 
number,  and  probably  more.'  We  find  them  employed  by  him  in 
forward  and  aggressive  movements;  first  his  light  troops  and 
cavalry  be^n  the  attack ;  next  the  hypaspists  come  to  follow  it 
up ;  lastly,  the  phalanx  is  brought  up  to  support  them.  The 
hypaspists  are  used  also  for  assault  of  walled  places,  and  for  rapid 
night  marches.^  What  was  the  total  number  of  them  we  do  not 
•know.* 

Besides  the  phalanx^  and  the  hypaspists  or  Guards,  the  Mace- 
u^t  troops  donian  army,  as  employed  by  Philip  and  Alexander,  in-^ 
[gJ5JJf'y~  eluded  a  numerous  assemblage  of  desultory  or  irregular 
foreigncre.  troops,  partly  native  Macedonians,  partly  foreigners, 
Thracians,  Pseonians,  &c  They  were  of  difierent  descriptions ; 
peltasts,  darters,  and  bowmen.  The  best  of  them  appear  to  have 
been  the  Agri&nes,  a  Paeonian  tribe  expert  in  the  use  of  the 
javelin.     All  of  them  were  kept  in  vigorous  movement  by  Alex- 1 


*  The  proper  meaning  of  {rwaxnei(rraX, 
88  guards  or  personal  attendants  on  tbe 
prince,  appears  in  Arrian,  i.  5,  3;  Tii. 
8,6. 

Neoptolemus,  as  bipx^^f^ounriffT^t  to 
Alexander,  carried  the  shield  and  lance 
of  the  latter  on  formal  occasions  (Plu- 
tarch, Eumeuds,  1). 

»  Arrian,  ii.  4,  3,  4;  it  20,  5. 

•  Arrian,  iv.  30,  11 ;  ▼.  23,  11. 

4  Arrian,  ii.   20,   5 ;   ii.    23,    6;    iii. 


18,  8. 

^  Droysen  and  Schmieder  give  tbe 
number  of  hypasplBts  in  Alexander's 
army  at  Issus,  as  6000.  That  tins 
opinion  rests  on  no  sufficient  evidence, 
has  been  shown  by  Miitzel  (ad  Cur- 
tium,  v.  2,  3.  p.  399).  But  that  the 
number  of  hypaspists  left  by  Philip  at 
his  death  was  6000  seems  not  impro- 
bable. 
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ander,  on  the  flanks  and  in  front  of  his  heavy  in£Eintry,  or  inter- 
mingled with  his  cavalry, — as  well  as  for  pursuit  after  the  enemy 
was  defeated. 

r  Lastly,  the  cavalry  in  Alexander's  army  was  also  admirable — at 
least  equal,  and  seemingly  even  superior  in  efficiency,  to  MMedonim 
his  best  infantry.'  I  have  already  mentioned  that  cavalry  exoeiienoe— 
was  the  choice  native  force  of  Macedonia,  long  before  the  mented. 
Ireign  of  Philip ;  by  whom  it  had  been  extended  and  improved.' 
The  heavy  cavalry,  wholly  or  chiefly  composed  of  native  Mace- 
donians, was  known  by  the  denomination  of  the  Companions. 
There  was  besides  a  new  and  lighter  variety  of  cavalry,  apparently 
introduced  by  Philip,  and  called  the  Sarissophori,  or  Lancers,  used 
like  Cossacks  for  advanced  posts  or  scouring  the  country.  The 
sarissa  which  they  carried  was  probably  much  shorter  than  that  of 
the  phalanx ;  but  it  was  long,  if  compared  with  the  xyston  or 
thrusting-pike  used  by  the  heavy  cavalry  for  the  shock  of  close 
combat.  Arrian,  in  describing  the  army  of  Alexander  at  Arbela, 
enumerates  eight  distinct  squadrons  of  this  heavy  cavalry — or 
cavalry  of  the  Companions ;  but  the  total  number  included  in  the 
Macedonian  army  at  Alexander's  accession,  is  not  known.  Among 
the  squadrons,  several  at  least  (if  not  all)  were  named  after  parti- 
cular towns  or  districts  of  the  country — ^Bottiaea,  Amphipolis,  Apol- 
lonia,  Anthemus,  &c. ;'  there  was  one  or  more,  distinguished  as 
the  Royal  Squadron — the  Agema  or  leading  body  of  cavalry — at 
the  head  of  which  Alexander  generally  charged,  himself  among  the 
foremost  of  the  actual  combatants.^ 

The  distribution  of  the  cavalry  into  squadrons  was  that  which 
Alexander  found  at  his  accession ;  but  he  altered  it,  when  he  re- 


*  See  Arrian,  t.  14, 1;  y.  16,  4;  Cur- 
tius,  vi.  9,  22.  "  Equitatui,  optimse 
ezercit(i8  piurti,"  &o. 

3  We  are  told  that  Philip,  after  hia 
expedition  against  the  Scythians  about 
three  years  before  his  death,  exacted 
and  sent  into  Macedonia  20,000  chosen 
mares,  in  order  to  improve  the  breed 
of  Macedonian  horses.  The  regal  haras 
were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pella 
(Justio,  ix.  2;  Strabo,  xvi.  p.  752, 
in  which  passage  of  Strabo,  the  details 
apply  to  the  haraa  of  Seleukus  Nikator 
at  Apameia,  not  to  that  of  Philip  at 
Pella). 

'  Arrian,  i.  2,  8,  9  (where  we  also 
find  mentioned  robs  4k  tiis  JkvttBtv  Ma- 
iccdoWar  bneias)]  i.  12,  12;  iL  9,  6;  iii. 
11,  12. 


About  the  /inrc79  ffapurff6^opoty  see  i. 
13.1. 

It  is  possible  that  there  may  hare 
been  sixteen  squadrons  of  heavy  cavalry, 
and  eight  squadrons  of  the  Sanssophori, 
— each  squadron  from  180  to  250  men 
—as  Riistow  and  Kochly  conceive  (p. 
243).  But  there  is  no  sufficient  evi- 
dence to  prove  it;  nor  can  I  think  it 
safe  to  assume,  as  they  do,  that  Alex- 
ander carried  over  with  him  to  Asia 
jmt  half  of  the  Macedonian  entire  force. 

*  Arrian,  iii.  11,  11;  iii.  13,  1;  iii. 
18,  8.  In  the  first  of  these  passages, 
we  have  tXai  fiouriKiKv^  in  the  plural  (iii. 
1 1,  12).  It  seems  too  that  the  different 
tkm  alternated  with  each  other  in  the 
foremost  position,  or  i^c/M>y(a,  for  par- 
ticular days  (Arnan,  i.  14,  9). 
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modelled  the  arrangements  of  his  army  (in  330  B.O.)  at  Susa,  so 
as  to  subdivide  the  squadron  into  two  Lochi,  and  to  establish  the 
Lochus  for  the  elementary  division  of  cavalry,  as  it  had  always 
l^een  of  in&ntry.^  His  reforms  went  thus  to  cut  down  the  primary 
body  of  cavalry  from  the  squadron  to  the  half-squadron  or  Lochus, 
while  they  tended  to  bring  the  infantry  together  into  larger  bodies 
— from  cohorts  of  500  each  to  cohorts  of  1000  men  each. 

Among  the  Hypaspists  or  Guards,  also,  we  find  an  Agema  or 
TheKiect  choscu  cohort  which  was  called  upon  oftener  than  the 
JJS^y.  rest  to  begin  the  fight  A  still  more  select  corps  were, 
jg^']^^  ^®  Body-Guards ;  a  small  company  of  tried  and  confi- 
^*^^  dential  men,  individually  known  to  Alexander,  always 
attached  to  his  person,  and  acting  as  adjutants  or  as  commanders 
for  spedal  service.  These  Body-Guards  appear  to  have  been 
chosen  persons  promoted  out  of  the  Royal  Youths  or  Pages ;  an 
institution  first  established  by  Philip,  and  evincing  the  pains  taken 
by  him  to  bring  the  leading  Macedonians  into  military  organiza« 
tion  as  well  as  into  dependence  on  his  own  person.  The  Royal 
Youths,  sons  of  the  chief  persons  throughout  Macedonia,  were  taken 
by  Philip  into  service,  and  kept  in  permanent  residence  around  him 
for  purposes  of  domestic  attendance  and  companionship.  They 
maintained  perpetual  guard  of  his  palace,  alternating  among  them- 
selves the  hours  of  daily  and  nightly  watch :  they  received  his  horse 
from  the  grooms,  assisted  him  to  mount,  and  accompanied  him  if 
he  went  to  the  chase :  they  introduced  persons  who  came  to  solicit 
interviews,  and  admitted  his  mistresses  by  night  through  a  special 
door.  They  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  sitting  down  to  dinner  with 
him,  as  well  as  that  of  never  being  flogged  except  by  his  special 
order.'    The  precise  number  of  the  company  we  do  not  know ;  but 


1  Anian,  ilL  16, 19. 

*  Airiaiiy  iv.  13,  1.  *Ejc  ^lA/inrov  ijy 
4f5i|  KoB^artiKhs,  r&r  4p  r^Xci  Mojcc- 
969mp  robs  troiSat ,  8<roi  is  i^AiK(ay  ^^i- 
poKltrayrOf  KoroXiyttrBai  4s  Q^poxtUuf 
rov  fioffiXdtts,  Tk  9i  trcpi  r^y  &AAi)y 
9lturaif  rov  ff^iueros  HioKOPtiaOau  fiafft' 
Xffi,  KoX  KotfA^fitvop  ^Xdaauw,  robots 
hewrirpmrro*  Kol  Sirorc  i^iXmtvot  fiaffi- 
Xtbs,  robs  twwovs  trap^  rdy  lwitOK6fimv 
^rx^fitt^ot  ^Kcliroi  vpotnjiyop^  koI  h^ifiaXop 
wroi  fiaffikia  rhw  H€p<ruch¥  rpiitop,  koX 
r^ff  M  Biipif  ^iXorifiias  fiaatXti  Kouf»¥ol 

CurtiuSy  yiii.  6,  1.  "Moe  erat  prin- 
dpibuB  Macedonum  adiiltos  liberos  re- 
gibus  tiadere,  ad  munia  baud  multum 


servilibuB  miniBieriu  abborreDtxa.  £x- 
cubabant  Bervatis  noctiam  Yicibus  prox- 
imi  foribufl  ejus  axUs,  in  qu&  rex  acqiii- 
eicebat.  Per  boa  pelliGeB  introduce- 
bantur,  alio  aditu  quam  quern  armati 
obaidebant,  lidem  acoeptos  ab  aga* 
■onibuB  equoe,  quum  rex  aacensurus 
esset,  admoyebant ;  comitabanturque  et 
venantem,  et  in  prseliis,  omnibos  artibus 
studiorum  libendium  exoolti.  Pncci- 
puuB  honor  babebattir,  quod  licebat 
aedentibuB  yeaci  cum  rege.  Caatigandi 
eoa  yerberibua  nulliua  potestaa  prsDter 
ipeum  erat.  Hsec  oohors  yelut  semi- 
narium  ducum  prsBfectorumque  apud 
Macedonas  fuit:  hinc  habuere  posteri 
reges,  quorum   atirpibua  post   multaa 
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it  must  have  been  not  small,  since  fifty  of  these  youths  were  brought 
out  from  Macedonia  at  once  by  Amyntas  to  join  Alexander,  and 
to  be  added  to  the  company  at  Babylon.^  At  the  same  time  the 
mortality  among  them  was  probably  considerable ;  since,  in  accom- 
panying Alexander,  they  endured  even  more  than  the  prodi^ous 
iatigues  which  he  imposed  upon  himself.'  The  training  in  this 
corps  was  a  preparation  first  for  becoming  Body-Guards  of  Alex- 
ander,— next,  for  appointment  to  the  great  and  important  military 
commands.  Accordingly,  it  had  been  the  first  stage  of  advance- 
ment to  most  of  the  Diadochi,  or  great  officers  of  Alexander,  who 
after  his  death  carved  kingdoms  for  themselves  out  of  his  conquests- 
It  was  thus  that  the  native  Macedonian  force  was  enlarged  and 
[diversified  by  Philip,  including  at  his  death : — 1.  The  Foi«fgn 
phalanx.  Foot-companions,  or  general  mass  of  heavy  in-  ^^^^['^^ 
fantry,  drilled  to  the  use  of  the  long  two-handed  pike  or  Tim!2iii^ 
sarissa — 2.  The  Hypaspists,  or  lighter-armed  corps  of  SSbSm-- 
foot-guards — 3.  The  Companions,  or  heavy  cavalry,  the  TtoadSaJ^ 
ancient  indigenous  force  consisting  of  the  more  opu-  ^ 
I  lent  or  substantial  Macedonians — 1.  The  lighter  cavalry,  lancers, 
i  or  Sarissophori.  With  these  were  joined  foreign  auxiliaries  of 
great  value.  The  Thessalians,  whom  Philip  had  partly  subjugated 
and  partly  gained  over,  furnished  him  with  a  body  of  heavy  cavalry 
not  inferior  to  the  native  Macedonian.  From  various  parts  of 
Greece  he  derived  hoplites,  volunteers  taken  into  his  pay,  armed 
with  the  full-sized  shield  and  one-handed  pike.  From  the  warlike 
tribes  of  Thracians,  Paeonians,  Illyrians,  &c.,  whom  he  had  subdued 
around  him,  he  levied  contingents  of  light  troops  of  various  descrip- 
tions, peltasts,  bowmen,  darters,  &c.,  all  excellent  in  their  way,  and 
eminently  serviceable  to  his  combinations,  in  conjunction  with  the 
heavier  masses.  Lastly,  Philip  had  completed  his  military  arrange- 
ments by  organising  what  may  be  called  an  effective  siege-train  for 
sieges  as  well  as  for  battles ;  a  stock  of  projectile  and  battering 
hines,  superior  to  anything  at  that  time  extant     We  find  this 


setates  Romam  opes  ademenint."  Com- 
pare Curtiiui  v.  6,  42;  and  JBHian,  Y.  H. 
xiv.  49. 

This  mformation  is  interesting,  as  an 
illustration  of  Macedonian  manners  and 
customs,  which  are  very  little  known 
to  us.  In  the  last  hours  of  the  Mace- 
donian monarchy,  after  the  defeat  at 
Pydna  (168  B.C.),  the  pueri  reyiV  followed 
the  defeated  king  Perseus  to  the  sanc- 
tuary at  Samothrace,  and  never  quitted 
him  until  the  moment  when  he  surren- 


dered himself  to  the  Romans  (Liyy, 
xlv.  5). 

As  an  illustration  of  the  scouiging, 
applied  as  a  punishment  to  these  young 
Macedonians  of  rank,  see  the  case  of 
Dekamnichus,  handed  over  hy 
Archelaus  to  Euripides,  to  be  fl< 
(Aristotle,  Polit.  v.  8,  13). 

^  Curtius,  v.  6,  42 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  65. 

s  We  read  this  about  the  youthful 
Philippus,  brother  of  Lysimaohos  (Cur- 
tius, yiii.  2,  36). 
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artillery  used  by  Alexander  in  the  very  first  year  of  his  reign,  in 
his  campaign  against  the  Illyrians.^  Even  in  his  most  distant 
Indian  marches,  he  either  carried  it  with  him,  or  had  the  means 
of  constructing  new  engines  for  the  occasion.  There  was  no  part 
of  his  military  equipment  more  essential  to  his  conquests.  The 
victorious  sieges  of  Alexander  are  among  his  most  memorable 
exploits. 

To  all  this  large,  multifarious  and  systematised  array  of  actual 
Magazines,  forcc,  are  to  be  added  the  civil  establishments,  the  de- 
Ind^ISS;  P^te,  magazines  of  arms,  provision  for  remounts,  drill 
atPeiia.  oflSccrs  and  adjutants,  &c.,  indispensable  for  maintaining 
it  in  constant  training  and  efficiency.  At  the  time  of  Philip's  ac- 
cession, Fella  was  an  unimportant  place  ;^  at  his  death,  it  was  not 
only  strong  as  a  fortification  and  place  of  deposit  for  regal  trea- 
sure, but  also  the  permanent  centre,  war-ofl5ce,  and  training  quar- 
ters, of  the  greatest  military  force  then  known.  The  military 
registers  as  well  as  the  traditions  of  Macedonian  discipline  were 
preserved  there  until  the  fall  of  the  monarchy.*  Philip  had  em- 
ployed his  life  in  organising  this  powerful  instrument  of  dominion. 
His  revenues,  large  as  they  were,  both  from  mines  and  from  tri- 
butary conquests,  had  been  exhausted  in  the  work,  so  that  he  had 
left  at  his  decease  a  debt  of  500  talents.  But  his  son  Alexander 
found  the  instrument  ready-made,  with  excellent  officers,  and 
trained  veterans  for  the  front  ranks  of  his  phalanx.^  [ 

This  scientific  organization  of  military  force,  on  a  large  scale 
MaoedoDfan    &nd  with   all  the   varieties  of  arming  and   equipment 
made   to  cooperate  for  one  end,  is  the  great  fact  of, 
Macedonian  history.     Nothing  of  the  same  kind  and ' 
magnitude  had   ever   before   been   seen.      The  Mace-  . 
donians,  like  Epirots  and  JEtolians,  had  no  other  aptitude  ' 
or  marking  quality  except  those  of  soldiership.     Their  , 
rude  and  scattered  tribes  manifest  no  definite  political  institutions  ; 
and  little   sentiment  of  national  brotherhood ;   their   union  was 
mainly  that  of  occasional  fellowship  in  arms  under  the  king  as 
chief.    Philip  the  son  of  Amyntas  was  the  first  to  organise  this 
military  imion  into  a  system  permanently  and  efficaciously  opera- ' 


apUtadea— 

purely 

ndlitaiy— 

milltaiy 

pride  stood 

tottiemin 

Ueaof 

national 

MnUment 


*  Arrian,  i.  6,  17. 

>  DemosthendB,  De  Coronft,  p.  247. 

>  Livy,  zlii.  51  ;  zliy.  4G,  also  the 
oomparison  in  Strabo,  xvi.  p.  752, 
between  the  military  establishments  of 
Seleukus  Nikator  at  Apameia  in  Syria, 
and  those  of  Philip  at  Pella  in  llace- 
donia. 


^  Justin,  xi.  6.  About  the  debt  of 
500  talents  left  by  Philip,  see  the 
words  of  Alexander,  Arrian,  vii.  9,  10. 
Diodorus  affirms  (xvi.  8)  that  Philip's 
annual  return  from  the  gold  mines  was 
1000  talents;  a  total  not  much  to  be 
trusted. 
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tive,  achieving  by  means  of  it  conquests  such  as  to  create  in  the 
Macedonians  a  common  pride  of  superiority  in  arms,  which  served 
as  substitute  for  political  institutions  or  nationality.  Such  pride 
was  still  farther  exalted  by  the  really  superhuman  career  of  Alex- 
ander. The  Macedonian  kingdom  was  nothing  but  a  well-com- 
bined military  machine,  illustrating  the  irresistible  superiority  of 
the  rudest  men,  trained  in  arms  and  conducted  by  an  able  gene- 
ral, not  merely  over  undisciplined  multitudes,  but  also  over  free, 
courageous,  and  disciplined  citizenship,  with  highly  gifted  intelli- 
gence. 

During  the  winter  of  335-334  B.C.,  after  the  destruction  of 
Thebes  and  the  return  of  Alexander  from  Greece  to  .^,334, 
Pella,  his  final  preparations  were  made  for  the  Asiatic  MeMonsof 
[  expedition.     The  Macedonian  army,  with  the  auxiliary  previoas  to 

x! A_  J J.? 1  x"--  xi_?_ A. • 1 i_i  A_      WsdepMtnr© 


1 


contingents  destined  for  this  enterprise,  were  brought  to-  for 
gether  early  in  the  spring.  Antipater,  one  of  the  oldest  toft^M  ^ 
and  ablest  oflScers  of  Philip,  was  appointed  to  act  as  vice-  "*y**^"»- 
\  roy  of  Macedonia  during  the  king's  absence.  A  military  force, 
stated  at  12,000  infantry  and  1500  cavalry,^  was  left  with  him  to 
keep  down  the  cities  of  Greece,  to  resist  aggressions  frt)m  the  Per- 
sian fleet,  and  to  repress  discontents  at  home.  Such  discontents 
Wjcre  likely  to  be  instigated  by  leading  Macedonians  or  pretenders 
to  the  throne,  especially  as  Alexander  had  no  direct  heir :  and  we 
are  told  that  Antipater  and  Parmenio  advised  postponement  of  the 
expedition  until  the  young  king  could  leave  behind  him  an  heir  of 
bis  own  lineage.*  Alexander  overruled  these  representations,  yet 
he  did  not  disdain  to  lessen  the  perils  at  home  by  putting  to  death 
such  men  as  he  principally  feared  or  mistrusted,  especially  the  kins- 
men of  Philip's  last  wife  Kleopatra.^    Of  the  dependent  tribes 


*  Diodor.  xvii.  17. 
'  Diodor.  xvii.  16. 

•  Justin,  xi.  5.  "  Proficiacens  ad 
Penicum  bellum,  omnes  novercse  suse 
cognates,  quos  Philippus  in  excelsiorem 
dignitatis  locum  provehens  imperiis 
prefecerat,  interfecit.  Sed  nee  suis, 
qui  apti  re^bo  videbantur,  pepercit; 
ne  qua  materia  seditioms  procul  se 
agente  in  Macedonia  remaneret."  Com- 
pare also  xii.  6,  where  tlie  Pausanias 
mentioned  as  having  been  put  to  death 
bv  Alexander  is  not  the  assassin  of 
Philip.  Pausanias  was  a  common  Ma- 
cedonian name  (see  Diodor.  xvi.  93) . 

I  see  no  reason  for  distnisting  the 
general  fact  here  asserted  by  Justin. 
We  know  from  Arrian  (who  mentioned 


the  fact  incidentally  in  his  work  r^ 
fitrh,  'AA^^ovSpoK,  though  he  says  no* 
thing  about  it  in  his  account  of  the 
expedition  of  Alexander — see  Photius, 
Cod.  92.  p.  220)  that  Alexander  put  to 
death,  in  the  early  period  of  his  reign, 
his  first  cousin  and  brother-iu-Uw 
Amyntas.  Much  lees  would  he  scruple 
to  lull  the  friends  or  relatives  of  Kleo- 
patra.  Neither  Alexander  nor  Antipater 
would  account  such  proceeding  any- 
thing else  than  a  reasonable  measure  of 
prudential  policy.  By  the  Macedonian 
common  law,  when  a  man  was  found 
guilty  of  treason,  all  his  relatives  were 
condemned  to  die  along  with  him  (Cur- 
tius,  vi.  11,  20). 
Plutarch  (De  Fortuni  Alex.  Magn.  p. 
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around,  the  most  energetic  chie&  accompanied  his  army  into  Asia, 
either  by  their  own  preference  or  at  his  requisition.  After  these 
precautions,  the  tranquillity  of  Macedonia  was  entrusted  to  the 
prudence  and  fidelity  of  Antipater,  which  were  still  farther  ensured 
by  the  fact  that  three  of  his  sons  accompanied  the  king's  army  and 
person.^  Though  unpopular  in  his  deportment,'  Antipater  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  his  very  responsible  position  with  zeal  and 
ability ;  notwithstanding  the  dangerous  enmity  of  Olympias,  against 
whom  he  sent  many  complaints  to  Alexander  when  in  Asia,  while 
she  on  her  side  wrote  frequent  but  unavailing  letters  with  a  view 
to  ruin  him  in  the  esteem  of  her  son.  After  a  long  period  of  un<- 
abated  confidence,  Alexander  began  during  the  last  years  of  his 
life  to  dishke  and  mistrust  Antipater.  He  always  treated  Olympias 
with  the  greatest  respect;  trying  howeyer  to  restrain  her  fVom 
meddling  with  political  affairs,  and  complaining  sometimes  of  her 
imperious  exigences  and  violence.' 

The  army  intended  for  Asia,  having  been  assembled  at  Fella, 
was  conducted  by  Alexander  himself  first  to  Amphipolis, 
where  it  crossed  the  Strymon ;  next  along  the  road  near 
the  coast  to  the  river  Nestus  and  to  the  towns  of  Abdera 
and  Maroneia;  then  through  Thrace  across  the  rivers 
Hebrus  and  Melas ;  lastly,  through  the  Thracian  Cher- 
sonese to  Sesto&  Here  it  was  met  by  his  fleet,  conmsting  of  160 
triremes,  with  a  number  of  tradmg  vessels  besides,^  made  up  in 
large  proportions  from  contingents  furnished  by  Athens  and  Gre- 
dan  cities.'  The  passage  of  the  whole  army — infantry,  cavalry, 
and  machines,  on  ships,  across  the  strait  from  Sestos  in  Europe  to 
Abydos  in  Asia — was  superintended  by  Farmenio,  and  accom- 
pli^ed  without  either  difficulty  or  resistance.  But  Alexander  him- 
self, separating  from  the  army  at  Sestos,  went  down  to  Elaeus  at 


mo.  334 

(Ajpril). 

Marehof 
Atezander 
totheHelles- 
poat.   FliM- 
ageacroMto 


842)  hai  a  general  •llosion  to  tliese  pe- 
oautionanr  executiona  ordered  by  Alex- 
ander. Px>rtune  (he  saya)  imposed  upon 
Alexander  Scu^y  vphs  i^pas  6/io^^Xovr 
Koi  (nryywtis  9iik  ^kov  jcoI  trtMipov  koX 
wvphs    kwdymiP    ifi^Sf    ikrtpwiirrarop 

rdkos  tx"*^*^*""'' 

^  Eaeaander  commanded  a  corpa  of 
Thraciana  and  Pttoniana :  loUaa  and 
PhUippua  were  attached  to  the  king's 
person  (Arrian,  vii.  27,  2 ;  Juatin,  xiL 
14:  Diodor.  xvii.  17). 

'  Justin,  xvi.  i.  14.  "  Antipatram — 
amariorem  aemper  ministnim  regni, 
qnam  ipaos  r^^ea,  fuisse/'  &o. 

*  Plutarch,  Alexand.  25-39;  Arrian, 


vii.  12,  12.  He  was  wont  to  say,  that 
his  mother  exacted  from  him  a  heavy 
house -rent  for  his  domidle  of  ten 
months. 

Kleopatra  also  (sister  of  Alexander 
and  daughter  of  Olympfis)  exercised 
considerable  influence  m  the  govern- 
ment. Dionysius,  despot  of  the  Pontic 
Herakleia,  maintained  himself  against 
opposition  in  his  government^  during 
Alexander's  life,  mainly  by  paying  as- 
siduous court  to  her  (Memnon,  Heracl. 
c.  4.  ap.  Photium,  Cod.  224). 

*  Arrian,  i.  11,  9. 

*  The  Athenians  fiimished  twenty 
ships  of  war,  Diodor.  zvii.  22. 
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the  southern  extremity  of  the  Chersonese.  Here  stood  the  chapel 
and  sacred  precinct  of  the  hero  Proterilaus,  who  was  slwn  by 
Hektor ;  having  been  the  first  Greek  (according  to  the  legend  of 
the  Trojan  war)  who  touched  the  shore  of  Troy.  Alexander, 
whose  ima^nation  was  then  full  of  Homeric  reminiscences,  offered 
sacrifice  to  the  hero^  praying  that  hb  own  disembarkation  might 
terminate  more  auspiciously. 

He  then  sailed  across  in  the  admiral's  trireme,  steering  with  his 
own  hand,  to  the  landing-place  near  Ilium  called  the  J^*^^ 
Harbour  of  the  Achaeans.  At  mid-channel  of  the  strait,  touium. 
he  sacrificed  a  bull,  with  libations  out  of  a  golden  goblet,  to 
Poseidon  and  the  Nereids.  Himself  too  in  full  armour,  he  was  the 
first  (like  Frotesilaus)  to  tread  the  Asiatic  shore ;  but  he  found  no 
enemy  like  Hektor  to  meet  him.  From  hence,  mounting  the  hill 
on  which  Ilium  was  placed,  he  sacrificed  to  the  patron-goddess 
Athene ;  and  deposited  in  her  temple  his  own  panoply,  taking  in 
exchange  some  of  the  arms  said  to  have  been  worn  by  the  heroes 
in  the  Trojan  war,  which  he  caused  to  be  carried  by  guards  along 
with  him  in  his  subsequent  batties.  Among  other  real  or  supposed 
monuments  of  this  interesting  legend,  the  Ilians  showed  to  him 
the  reddence  of  Priam  with  its  altar  of  Zeus  Herkeios,  where  that 
unhappy  old  king  was  alleged  to  have  been  slain  by  Neoptolemus. 
Numbing  Neoptolemus  among  his  ancestors,  Alexander  felt  him- 
self to  be  the  object  of  Priam's  yet  unappeased  wrath ;  and  accord- 
ingly offered  sacrifice  to  him  at  the  same  altar,  for  the  purpose  of 
expiation  and  reconciliation.  On  the  tomb  and  monumental  column 
of  Achilles,  iather  of  Neoptolemus,  he  not  only  placed  a  decoratiye 
garland,  but  also  went  through  the  customary  ceremony  of  anoint* 
ing  himself  with  oil  and  running  naked  up  to  it :  exdidming  how 
much  he  envied  the  lot  of  Achilles,  who  had  been  blest  during  life 
with  a  faithful  firiend,  and  after  death  with  a  great  poet  to  celebrate 
his  exploits.  Lastly,  to  commemorate  his  crossing,  Alexander 
erected  permanent  altars  in  honour  of  Zeus,  Athene,  and  Herakles; 
both  on  the  point  of  Europe  which  his  army  had  quitted,  and  on 
that  of  A^a  where  it  had  landed.^ 


1  Aniaxk,  L  11;  Plutarch,  Alezand. 
15;  JuBtin,  zL  5.  The  ceremony  of 
running  up  to  the  column  of  Achilles 
still  subsisted  in  the  time  of  Plutarch 

pmr  trvpat^a^pafiitp  yvfAvhs,  iffwtp 
Heos  tcTtp,  &c.  The  words  here 
seem  to  imply  that  this  monimiental 
eolumn  was   placed  on  an  eminenooy 


and  that  it  was  used  as  a  goal  for  run- 
ners to  run  up  to  in  miSches  at  the 
festivals.  Philostratus,  five  oeuturies 
after  Alexander,  conveys  a  vivid  picture 
of  the  numerous  legendary  and  ruigious 
associations  connected  with  the  plain 
of  TVoy  and  vrith  the  tomb  of  Ptotesi- 
laus  at  Ebeus,  and  of  the  many  rites 
and  ceremonies  performed  there  even 
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The  proceedings  of  Alexander,  on  the  ever-memorable  »te  of 
Analogy  of  Hium,  are  interesting  as  they  reveal  one  side  of  his  im- 
posing character — ^the  vein  of  legendary  sympathy  and 
religious  sentiment  wherein  alone  consisted  his  analogy 
with  the  Greeks.  The  young  Macedonian  prince  had  nothing  of 
that  sense  of  correlative  right  and  obligation  which  characterised  ! 
the  firee  Greeks  of  the  city  community.  But  he  was  in  many  points 
a  reproduction  of  the  heroic  Greeks,^  his  warlike  ancestors  in 
legend,  Achilles  and  Neoptolemus,  and  others  of  that  iEakid  race, 
unparalleled  in  the  attributes  of  force — a  man  of  violent  impulse 
in  all  directions,  sometimes  generous,  often  vindictive — ardent  in 
his  individual  affections  both  of  love  and  hatred,  but  devoured 
especially  by  an  inextinguishable  pugnacity,  appetite  for  conquest, 
and  thirst  for  establishing  at  all  cost  his  superiority  of  force  over 
others — *^  Jura  negat  sibi  nata,  nihil  non  arrogat  armis  " — taking 
pride,  not  simply  in  victorious  generalship  and  direction  of  the  - 
arms  of  soldiers,  but  also  in  the  personal  forwardness  of  an  Homeric  \ 
chief,  the  foremost  to  encounter  both  danger  and  hardship.  To 
dispositions  resembling  those  of  Achilles,  Alexander  indeed  added 
one  attribute  of  a  far  higher  order.  Aa  a  general,  he  surpassed 
his  age  in  provident  and  even  long-sighted  combinations.  With 
all  his  exuberant  courage  and  sanguine  temper,  nothing  was  ever 
omitted  in  the  way  of  systematic  military  precaution.  Thus  much 
he  borrowed,  though  with  many  improvements  of  his  own,  from 
Grecian  intelligence  as  applied  to  soldiership.  But  the  character 
and  dispositions,  which  he  took  with  him  to  Asia,  had  the  features, 
both  striking  and  repulsive,  of  Achilles,  rather  than  those  of  Agesi- 
laus  or  Epaminondas. 


in  his  time  (Philostrat.  Heroica,  xix.  14, 
15.  p.  742,  ed.  Olearius  —  9p6fiois  3* 
iffvOfiiafiipois  <nnni\d\a(op,  wtucaXovP' 
rcf  rhp  'AxiAX^o,  &o,,  and  the  pages 
preceding  and  following). 

Diksearchus  (Fragm.  19,  ed.  Didot. 
ap.  Athenscum,  ziii.  p.  603)  had  treated 
in  a  special  work  about  the  sacrifices 
offered  to  Athdnd  at  Ilium  (ITcpl  rrjs 
ip  *ixl^  Buaias)  by  Alexander,  and  by 
many  others  before  him;  by  Xerzds 
(Herodot.  yii.  43),  who  offered  up  1000 
oxen — by  Mindarus  (Xenoph.  Hellen. 
i.  1,  4,  &c.).  In  describing  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Alexander  at  Ilium,  Dikse- 
archus  appears  to  have  dwelt  much  on 
the  warm  sympathy  which  that  piiince 
exhibited  for  the  affection  between 
AchiUes  and  Fatroklus :   which    sym- 


pathy Dikaoarchus  illustrated  by  cha- 
racterising Alexander  as  ^t\6vcus  ^Kfia- 
p&s,  and  by  recounting  his  public  ad- 
miration for  the  eunuch  Bagdas :  com- 
pare Curtius,  X.  i.  25 — about  Bagdaa. 

1  Plutarch,  Fort.  Al.  M.  ii.  p.  334. 
BpiOvs  ^KirowdXas,  9atos  iuniiFdXois-^ 
ra^rriv  fx^*^  ri^^^  irpoyovuc^v  &»* 
Al€uci9c9V,  8cc, 

*AAki}v  fikv  ydip  iSttKtv  'OkCfimoi  AloxiiSi^cri, 
Novv  t  'AfivBaoviSaLiit  nkovrov  5*  tirofi    ■ 
'Arpct8i}<rtv. 

(Hesiod.  Fragment  223,  ed.  MarktscheffeL) 

Like  Achilles,  Alexander  was  distin- 
guished for  swiftness  of  foot  (Plutarch, 
Fort.  Al.  M.  i.  p.  331). 
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The  army,  when  reviewed  on  the  Asiatic  shore  after  its  crossing, 
presented  a  total  of  80,000  infantry,  and  4500  cavalry,  R«viewaiid 

thus  dlStnbuted  : —  Macedontan 

umyln  A«U. 

INPANTBY. 

Macedonian  phalanx  and  hypaapists   12,000 

Allies 7*^000 

Mercenaries 5,000 

Under  the  command  of  Plarmenio  24  000 

Odiyssians,  Triballi  (both  Thracians),  and  Ulyrians  5^000 

AgxiiUies  and  archers 1,000 

Total  Infantry    30,000 

Cavalry. 

Macedonian  heavy — under  nRtas  son  of  Parmenio 1,500 

Thessalian  (also  heavy) — ^under  Kallas 1,500 

Miscellaneous  Grecian — under  Erigyius 600 

Thradan  and  Pseonian  (light)— under  Kassander    900 

Total  cavalry    4,500 

Such  seems  the  most  trustworthy  enumeration  of  Alexander's  first 
invading  army.  There  were  however  other  accounts,  the  highest 
of  which  stated  as  much  as  43,000  infantry  with  4000  cavalry.^ 
Besides  these  troops,  also,  there  must  have  been  an  efiective  train 
of  projectile  machines  and  engines,  for  battles  and  sieges,  which  we 
shall  soon  find  in  operation.  As  to  money,  the  military  chest  of 
Alexander,  exhausted  in  part  by  profuse  donatives  to  his  Mace- 
donian  officers,'  was  as  poorly  furnished  as  that  of  Napoleon 
Buonaparte  on  first  entering  Italy  for  his  brilliant  campaign  of 
1796.  According  to  Aristobulus,  he  had  with  him  only  seventy 
talents ;  according  to  another  authority,  no  more  than  the  means 
of  maintwiing  his  army  for  thirty  days.     Nor  had  he  even  been 

1  Diodor.  xvii.  17.    Plutarch  (Alex-    ber  of  infantry  as   "not  much  more 


and.  15)  says  that  the  highest  numbers 
which  he  had  read  of,  were, — 43,000 
in&ntry  with  5000  cavalry:  the  lowest 
numbers,  30,000  infantry  with  4000 
cavalry  (assuming  the  correction  of 
Sintenis,  Tcrpaici<rx(A/ovs  in  place  of 
vcKTcucMrxtA/ovf,  to  be  well  founded,  as 
it  probably  is— compare  Plutarch,  Fort. 
Alex.  M.  i.  p.  327). 

According  to  Plutarch  (Fort.  Al.  M. 
,  p.  327),  both  Rolemy  and  Aristobulus 


than  30,000;  the  cavalry  as  more  than 
5000"  (Ex.  Al.  i.  11,  4).  Anaximenfia 
alleged  43,000  infEmi^,  with  5500  ca* 
valry.  Kallisthen^  (ap.  Polybium,  xii, 
19)  stated  40,000  mfuitry,  with  4500 
cavalry.  Justin  (xi.  6)  gives  32,000 
infantry,  with  4500  cavalry. 

My  statement  in  the  text  follows 
Diodorus,  who  stands  distinguished,  by 
recounting  not  merely  the  total,  but 
the  component  items  besides.    In  re- 


\  stated  the  number  of  infantry  to  be    gard  to  the  total  of  infantry,  he  agrees 


30,000;  but  Ptolemy  gave  the  cavalry 
as  5000,  Aristobulus,  as  only  4000. 
Nevertheless  Arrian — who  professes  to 
follow  mainly  Ptolemy  and  Aristobulus 
whenever  they  agree — states  the  num- 

VOL.  vni. 


with  Ptolemy   and  Aristobulus:    as  to 
cavalry,  his  statement  is  a  mean  between 
the  two. 
3  Plutarch,  Alezand.  15. 
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able  to  bring  together  his  auxiliaries,  or  complete  the  outfit  of  his 
army,  without  incurring  a  debt  of  800  talents,  in  addition  to  that 
of  500  talents  contracted  by  his  father  Philip.^  Though  Plutarch* 
wonders  at  the  smallness  of  the  force  with  which  Alexander  con- 
templated the  execution  of  such  great  projects,  yet  the  fact  is,  that 
in  infantry  he  was  far  above  any  force  which  the  Persians  had  to 
oppose  him ; '  not  to  speak  of  comparative  discipline  and  organiza- 
tion, surpassing  even  tirnt  of  the  Grecian  merc>enaries,  who  formed 
the  only  good  infantry  in  the  Persian  service ;  while  his  cavalry, 
though  inferior  as  to  number,  was  superior  in  quality  and  in  the 
shock  of  close  combat. 

Most  of  the  officers  exercising  important  command  in  Alexander's 
Chief  Mace-  army  were  native  Macedoniftis.  Uia  intimate  personal 
ofBoen.  friend  Hephaestion,  as  well  as  his  body-guards  Leonnatua 
and  Lysimachus,  were  natives  of  Pella :  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Lagus, 
and  Pithon,  were  Eordians  from  Upper  Macedonia ;  Kraterus  and ! 
Perdikkas,  from  the  district  of  Upper  Macedonia  called  Orestis ;  * 
Antipater  with  his  son  Kassander,  Kleitus  son  of  Dropid^,  Par- 
menio  with  his  two  sons  Philotas  and  Nikanor,  Seleukus,  Koenus, 
Amyntas,  Philippus  (these  two  last  names  were  borne  by  more 
than  one  person),  Antigonus,  Neoptolemus,*  Meleager,  Peukestes, 
&c.,  all  these  seem  to  have  been  native  Macedonians..  All  or  most 
of  them  had  been  trained  to  war  under  Philip,  in  whose  service 
Parmenio  and  Ailtlputer,  especially,  had  occupied  a  Ugh  rank. 

Of  the  many  Greeks  in  Atexander*8  service,  we  hear  ot  few  in 
Gweiain  impoTtafitjBtation.  Medius,  a  Thessalian  from  Larissa, 
^ce-  was  among  his  familiar  companions ;  but  the  ablest  and 
Kazdu.  most  distinguished  of  all  was  Eumcnes,  a  native  of  Kardia 
in  the  Thracian  Chersonese.  Eumenes,  combining  an  excellent 
Grecian  education  with  bodily  activity  and  enterprise,  had  attracted 
when  a  young  man  the  notice  of  Philip,  and  had  been  appointed  as 
his  secretary.  After  discharging  these  duties  for  seven  years  until 
the  death  of  Philip,  he  was  continued  by  Alexander  in  the  post  of 
chief  secretary  during  the  whole  of  that  king's  life.'    He  conducted 

»  Arrian,  vii.  9, 10— the  speech  which  !  ap.  Syncellum,  Frag.  Histor.  Gncc.  vol. 
he  puts  in  the  mouth  of  Alexander  iu. jp.  695-698)  spe&a  of  Lyaimachus  as 
himself— and  Curtius,  x.  2,  24.  -   rpK^— 7:««   *• tr u-.i.   i.i.-«_ 


Onesikritus  stated  that  Alexander 
owed  at  this  time  a  deht  of  200  talents 
(Plutarch,  Alex.  15). 

•  Plutarch,  Fort.  Alex.  M.  i.  p.  327; 
Justin,  xi.  6. 

»  Arrian,  i.  13,  4. 

^  Arrian,  vi.  28,  6;  Arrian,  Indica, 
18;  Justin,  xv.  3-4.    Porphyry  (Fragm. 


a  Thessalian  from  Kranon ;  but  this 
must  be  a  mistake:  compare  Justin, 
TV,  3. 

*  Neoptolemus  belonged,  like  Alex- 
ander himself,  to  the  iEakid  gens  (Arrian, 
ii.  27,  9). 

>  Plutarch,  Eumente,  c.  1 ;  Cornelius 
Nepos,  Eumen.  o.  1. 
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most  of  Alexander's  correspondence,  and  the  daily  record  of  his 
proceedings,  which  was  kept  under  the  name  of  the  Royal  Ephe- 
merides.  But  though  his  special  duties  were  thus  of  a  civil  cha- 
racter, he  was  not  less  eminent  as  an  officer  in  the  field.  Occa- 
sionally entrusted  with  high  military  command,  he  received  from 
Alexander  signal  recompenses  and  tokens  of  esteem.  In  spite  of 
these  great  qualities — or  perhaps  in  consequence  of  them — ^he  was 
the  object  of  marked  jealousy  and  dislike  ^  on  the  part  of  the  Mace- 
donians,— ^from  Hephaestion  the  friend,  and  Neoptolemus  the  chief 
armour-bearer,  of  Alexander,  down  to  the  principal  soldiers  of  the 
phalanx.  Neoptolemus  despised  Eumenes  as  an  unwarlike  penman. 
The  contemptuous  pride  with  which  Macedonians  had  now  come  to 
look  down  on  Greeks,  is  a  notable  characteristic  of  the  victorious 
army  of  Alexander,  as  well  as  a  new  feature  in  history ;  retorting 
the  ancient  Hellenic  sentiment,  in  which  Demosthenes,  a  few  years 
before,  had  indulged  towards  the  Macedonians.^ 

Though  Alexander  had  been  allowed  to  land  in  Asia  unopposed, 
an  army  was  already  assembled  under  the  Persian  satraps  p^reiaii 
within  a  few  days'  march  of  Abydos.     Since  the  recon-  H^tor  and 
quest  of  Egypt  and  Fhenicia,  about  eight  or  nine  years  2b?i^ 
before,  by  the  Persian  king  Ochus,  the  power  of  that  ***°^ 
empire  had  been  restored  to  a  point  equal  to  any  anterior  epoch 
since  the  repulse  of  Xerxes  from  Greece.     The  Persian  successes 
in  Egypt  had  been  achieved  mainly  by  the  arms  of  Greek  merce- 
naries, under  the  conduct  and  through  the  craft  of  the  Rhodian 
general  Mentor ;  who,  being  seconded  by  the  preponderant  influ- 
ence of  the  eunuch  Bagoas,  confidential  minister  of  Ochus,  obtained 
not  only  ample  presents,  but  also  the  appointment  of  military  com- 
mander on  the  Hellespont  and  the  Asiatic  seaboard.'    He  procured 
the  recall  of  his  brother  Memnon,  who  with  his  brother-in-law 
Artabazus  had  been  obliged  to  leave  Asia  from  unsuccessfril  revolt 
against  the  Persians,  and  had  found  shelter  with  Philip.^    He 
farther  subdued,  by  force  or  by  fraud,  various  Greek  and  Asdatic 
chieftains  on  the  Asiatic  coast;  among  them,  the  distinguished 

1  Arrian,  yii.  13,  1;  Plutarch,  Eum.  I  of  the  Macedonian  Boldiers  (oalled  Argy- 

3,  3,  8,  10.  raspides)    againat    their    diatinguished 

3  Demosth.   Philipp.  iii.  p.  119,  re-  chief  Eumends,  calling  him  Xc^^oyn(r(n|f 

■pecting  Philip— o&  ii6vov  ohx  "EXXryvos  hKtBpos  (Plutarch,  Eumends,  18). 

£rros,  Mk  irpo<H\Kovros  ohllv  to7s  "EK-  '  See,  in  reference  to  theee  inddentay 

Xriffiv,  ^iXX'  od8i  kcipPdpov  iyrtvOty  tOty  Chap.  XC. 

KttXhp  ci»f«K,  kK\*  6K4  0pov  MoKc-  *  Diodor.  xvi.  52;  Curtius,  vi.  4,  25; 

Z 6^0 St  SStp  0^  iuf^pdwoZov  (nrov9aiop  vL  5,  2.    Curtius  mentions  also  Manapis, 

obihy  Ijp  frpirtitop  vpUurBat,  another  Persian   exile,   who  had   fled 

Compare  this  with  the  exclamations  from  Ochus  to  Philip. 

X  2 
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Hermeias,  friend  of  Aristotle,  and  master  of  the  strong  post  of 
Atarneus.^  These  successes  of  Mentor  seem  to  have  occurred 
about  343  b.c.  He,  and  his  brother  Memnon  after  him,  upheld 
vigorously  the  authority  of  the  Persian  king  in  the  regions  near  the 
Hellespont.  It  was  probably  by  them  that  troops  were  sent  across 
the  stnut  both  to  rescue  the  besieged  town  of  Perinthus  from 
Philip,  and  to  act  against  that  prince  in  other  parts  of  Thrace  ;  * 
that  an  Asiatic  chief,  who  was  intriguing  to  facilitate  Philip's  in- 
tended invasion  of  Asia,  was  seized  and  sent  prisoner  to  the  Persian 
court ;  and  that  envoys  from  Athens,  soliciting  aid  against  Philip, 
were  forwarded  to  the  same  place.' 

Ochus,  though  successful  in  regaining  the  full  extent  of  Persian 
SaooeflBion  dominion,  was  a  sanguinary  tyrant,  who  shed  by  whole- 
SImS^—  sale  the  blood  of  his  family  and  courtiers.  About  the 
dSSco-  year  338  b.c,  he  died  poisoned  by  the  eunuch  Bagoas, 
domaimus  ^j,q  placed  upou  the  throne  Arses,  one  of  the  king's  sons, 
killing  all  the  rest  After  two  years,  however,  Bag6as  conceived 
mistrust  of  Arses,  and  put  him  to  death  also,  together  with  all  his 
cliildren :  thus  leaving  no  direct  descendant  of  the  regal  family 
alive.  He  then  exalted  to  the  throne  one  of  his  friends  named 
Darius  Codomannus  (descended  from  one  of  the  brothers  of  Arta- 
xerxes  Mnemon),  who  had  acquired  glory,  in  a  recent  war  against 
the  Kadusians,  by  killing  in  single  combat  a  formidable  champion 
of  the  enemy's  army.  Presently,  however,  Bagoas  attempted  to 
poison  Darius  also ;  but  the  latter,  detecting  the  snare,  forced  him 
to  drink  the  deadly  draught  himself.^  In  spite  of  such  murders 
and  change  in  the  line  of  succession,  which  Alexander  afterwards 
reproached  to  Darius,*  the  authority  of  Darius  seems  to  have  been 
recognised,  without  any  material  opposition,  throughout  all  the 
Persian  empire. 

Succeeding  to  the  throne  in  the  early  part  of  b.c.  336,  when 
Prepara-  Philip  was  Organising  the  projected  invasion  of  Persia, 
SSJuiJtor  ai^d  when  the  first  Macedonian  division  under  Parmenio 
defence.  ^^^^  Attalus  was  already  making  war  in  Asia — Darius 
prepared  measures  of  defence  at  home,  and  tried  to  encourage  anti- 


>  Diodor.  xvi.  52.  About  the  strength 
of  the  fortress  of  Atameus,  see  Xenoph. 
HeUen.  iii.  2,  11;  Diodor.  xiii.  65.  It 
had  been  held  in  defiance  of  the  Per- 
sians, even  before  the  time  of  Hermeias 
— Isokratds.  Compare  also  Isokratds, 
Or.  iv.  (Panegyr.)  s.  167. 

'  Letter  of  Alexander,  addressed  to 
Barius  after  the  battle  of  Issos,  apud 
jirrian.  ii.  14,  7.    Other  troops  sent  by 


the  Persians  into  Thrace  (besidea  those 
despatched  to  the  relief  of  Perinthus), 
are  here  alluded  to. 

'  Demosthenes.  Philippic,  iv.  p.  139, 
140 ;  Epistola  Philippi  apud  Demosthen. 
p.  160. 

*  Diodor.  xvii.  5;  Justin,  x.  3;  Cur- 
tius,  X.  5,  22. 

*  Arrian,  ii.  14,  10. 
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Macedonian  movements  in  Greece.'  On  the  assassination  of  Philip 
by  Pausanias,  the  Persian  king  publicly  proclaimed  himself  (pro- 
bably untruly)  as  having  instigated  the  deed,  and  alluded  in  con- 
temptuous terms  to  the  youthfiil  Alexander.^  Conceiving  the 
danger  irom  Macedonia  to  be  past,  he  imprudently  slackened  his 
efforts  and  withheld  his  supplies  during  the  first  months  of  Alex- 
ander's reign,  when  the  latter  might  have  been  seriously  embar- 
rassed in  Greece  and  in  Europe  by  the  eflFective  employment  of 
Persian  ships  and  money.  But  the  recent  successes  of  Alexander 
in  Thrace,  Illyria,  and  Boeotia,  satisfied  Darius  that  the  danger 
was  not  past,  so  that  he  resumed  his  preparations  for  defence.  The 
Phenician  fleet  was  ordered  to  be  equipped  ;  the  satraps  in  Phrygia 
and  Lydia  got  together  a  considerable  force,  consisting  in  part  of 
Grecian  mercenaries ;  while  Memnon,  on  the  seaboard,  was  fur- 
nished with  the  means  of  taking  5000  of  these  mercenaries  under 
his  separate  command.^ 

We  cannot  trace  with  any  exactness  the  course  of  these  events, 
during  the  nineteen  months  between  Alexander's  acces-  OpermUoM 
sion  and  his  landinfi^  in  Asia  (Aumist  336  b.c.  to  March  before 
or  April  334  b.c.).     We  learn  generally  that  Memnon  «iTiv«L 
was  active  and  even  aggressive  on  the  north-eastern  coast  of  the 
jEgean,     Marching  northward  fVom  his  own  territory  (the  region 
of  Assus  or  Atameus  skirting  the  Gulf  of  Adramyttium  *)  across 
the  range  of  Mount  Ida,  he  came  suddenly  upon  the  town  of 
Kyzikus  on  the  Propontis.     He  failed,  however,  though  only  by  a 
little,  in  his  attempt  to  surprise  it,  and  was  forced  to  content  him- 
self with  a  rich  booty  from  the  district  around.*     The  Macedonian 
generals  Parmenio  and  Kallas  had  crossed  into  Asia  with  bodies  of 
troops.  Parmenio,  acting  in  -SJolis,  took  Grynium,  but  was  compelled 
by  Memnon  to  raise  the  siege  of  Pitane  ;  while  Kallas,  in  the  Troad, 
was  attacked,  defeated,  and  compelled  to  retire  to  Rhoeteium.* 

We  thus  see  that  during  the  season  preceding  the  landing  of 
Arexander,  the  Persians  were  in  considerable  force,  and  soperiortty 
Memnon  both  active   and   successful  even  against  the  JfaSatwii: 
Macedonian  generals,  on  the  region  north-east  of  the  2J2«SSiii^ 
^gean.     This  may  help  to  explain  that  fatal  impru-  ^2535idec 
dence,  whereby  the  Persians   permitted  Alexander   to  gjff^^ 
carry  over  without  opposition  his  grand  army  into  Asia,  i«»opp<»«>. 

»  Diodor.  xvii.  7.    '  Arrian,  ii.  14, 11.  meias  of  Atarneua. 

'  Diodor.  xvii.  7.  *  Diodor.  xvii.  7;  Foljdemm,  v.  34,  5. 

*  Diodor.  xvii.  7:  compare  Arrian,  i.  «  Diodor.  xvii.  7.     We  read  also  of 

17,    9.     M  T^p  x^P'^  '^^'^   Mifivovos  military  operaUonjs  near  Magnesia,  be« 

K%€fi^€P — which  doubtlesB  meana  this  tween  Parmenio  and  Memnon   (Poly« 

region,  conquered  by  Mentor  from  Her-  oenus,  v.  34,  4}, 
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iD  the  spring  of  334  b.c.  They  possessed  ample  means  of  guarding 
the  Hellespont,  had  they  chosen  to  bring  up  their  fleet,  which, 
comprising  as  it  did  the  force  of  the  Phenician  towns,  was  decidedly 
superior  to  any  naval  armament  at  the  disposal  of  Alexander.  The 
Persian  fleet  actually  came  into  the  JEgean  a  few  weeks  afterwards. 
Now  Alexander's  designs,  preparations,  and  even  intended  time  of 
march,  must  have  been  well  known  not  merely  to  Mcmnon,  but  to 
the  Persian  satraps  in  Asia  Minor,  who  had  got  together  troops  to 
oppose  him.  These  satrape  unfortunately  supposed  themselves  to 
be  a  match  for  him  in  the  field,  disregarding  the  pronounced 
opinion  of  Memnon  to  the  contrary,  and  even  overruling  his  pru- 
dent advice  by  mistrustful  and  calumnious  imputations. 

At  the  time  of  Alexander's  landing,  a  powerful  Persian  force 
Pwrian  toroe  ^^  already  assembled  near  Zeleia  in  the  Hellespontine 
jBCT^  in  phrygia,  under  command  of  Arsites  the  Phrygian  satrap, 
S?tei^^  supported  by  several  other  leading  Persians — Spithri- 
otbera.  dates  (satrap  of  Lydia  and  Ionia),  Pharnakes,  Atizyes, 
Mithridatcs,  Rheomithres,  Niphates,  Petines,  &c.  Forty  of  these 
men  were  of  high  rank  (denominated  kinsmen  of  Darius),  and  dis- 
tinguished for  personal  valour.  The  greater  number  of  the  army 
consisted  of  cavalry,  including  Medes,  Baktrians,  Hyrkanians, 
Kappadokians,  Paphlagonians,  &c.^  In  cavalry  they  greatly  out- 
numbered Alexander;  but  their  infantry  was  much  inferior  in 
number,*  composed  however,  in  large  proportion,  of  Grecian  mer- 
cenaries. The  Persian  total  is  given  by  Arrian  as  20,000  cavalry, 
and  nearly  20,000  mercenary  foot ;  by  Diodorus  as  10,000  cavalry, 
and  100,000  infantry ;  by  Justin  even  at  600,000.  The  numbers 
of  Arrian  are  the  more  credible ;  in  those  of  Diodorus,  the  total  of 
infantry  is  certainly  much  above  the  truth — that  of  cavalry  pro- 
bably below  it 

Memnon,  who  was  present  with  his  sons  and  with  his  own  divi- 
AdTioe  of  ^^^  earnestly  dissuaded  the  Persian  leaders  from  hazard- 
J^J^'  ing  a  battle.  Reminding  them  that  the  Macedonians 
S^Sdto  ^^^  °^*  ^^'y  much  superior  in  infantry,  but  also  encou- 
SSt*!&^  raged  by  the  leadership  of  Alexander — he  enforced  the 
wMriv*  necessity  of  employing  their  numerous  cavalry  to  destroy 
M«cedog>  the  forage  and  provisions,  and  if  necessary,  even  towns 
themselves — ^in  order  to  render  any  considerable  advance 
of  the  invading  force  impracticable.  While  keeping  strictly  on  the 
defensive  in  Asia,  he  recommended  that  aggressive  war  should  be 

»  Diodor.  xm.  18,  19 ;  Arrian,  i.  12,  14;  i.  16,  5. 
" »  ■  Arrian,  i.  12,  16;  i.  13,  4. 
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carried  into  Macedonia;  that  the  fleet  should  be  brought  up,  a 
powerful  land-force  put  aboard,  and  strenuous  efforts  made,  not 
only  to  attack  the  vulnerable  points  of  Alexander  at  home,  but 
also  to  encourage  active  hostility  against  him  from  the  Greeks  and 
other  neighbours.^ 

Had  this  plan  been  energetically  executed  by  Perdan  arms  and 
money,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  Antlpater  in  Macedonia  would 
speedily  have  found  himself  pressed  by  serious  dangers  and  em- 
barrassments, and  that  Alexander  would  have  been  forced  to  come 
back  and  protect  his  own  dominions ;  perhaps  prevented  by  the 
Persian  fleet  from  bringing  back  his  whole  army.  At  any  rate, 
his  schemes  of  Asiatic  invasion  must  for  the  time  have  been  sus- 
pended. But  he  was  rescued  from  this  dilemma  by  the  Anius  re- 
ignorance,  pride,  and  pecuniary  interests  of  the  Persian  ^^iSSee, 
leaders.  Unable  to  appreciate  Alexander's  military  Sto^J^ 
superiority,  and  conscious  at  the  same  time  of  their  own  ^^^ 
personal  bravery,  they  repudiated  the  proposition  of  retreat  as  dis- 
honourable, insinuating  that  Memnon  desired  to  prolong  the  war 
in  order  to  exalt  his  own  importance  in  the  eyes  of  Darius.  This 
sentiment  of  military  dignity  was  farther  strengthened  by  the  fact, 
that  the  Persian  military  leaders,  deriving  all  their  revenues  from 
the  land,  would  have  been  impoverished  by  destroying  the  landed 
produce.  Arsites,  in  whose  territory  the  army  stood,  and  upon 
whom  the  scheme  would  first  take  effect,  haughtily  announced  diat 
he  would  not  })ermit  a  single  house  in  it  to  be  bumf  Occupying 
the  same  satrapy  as  Phamabazus  had  possessed  sixty  years  before, 
he  felt  that  he  would  be  reduced  to  the  same  straits  as  Phamabazus 
undcD  the  pressure  of  Agesilaus — "  of  not  being  able  to  procure  a 


'  Compare  the  policy  recommended 
by  Memnon,  as  set  forth  in  Arrian  (i. 
12,  16),  and  in  Diodorua  (xvii.  18). 
The  Buperiority  of  Diodorus  is  here 
incontestable.  He  proclaims  distinctly 
both  the  defensive  and  the  offensive 
side  of  Memnon's  policy;  which,  when 
taken  together,  form  a  scheme  of  opera- 
tions no  less  effective  than  prudent. 
But  Arrian  omits  all  notice  of  the 
offensive  policy,  and  mentions  only  the 
defensive — the  retreat  and  destruction 
of  the  country ;  which,  if  adopted 
alone,  could  hanlly  have  been  reck- 
oned upon  for  success,  in  starving  out 
Alexander,  and  might  reasonably  be 
called    in    question    by    the    Persian 

generals.     Moreover,  we  should  form 
at  a  poor  idea  of  Memnon's  ability, 


if  in  this  emergency  he  neglected  to 
avail  himself  of  the  irresistible  Persian 
fleet. 

I  notice  the  rather  this  point  of 
superiority  of  Diodorus,  because  recent 
critics  have  manifested  a  tendency  to 
place  too  exclusive  a  confidence  in 
Arrian,  and  to  discredit  almost  all 
allegations  respecting  Alexander  except 
such  as  Arrian  either  oertifies  or  coun- 
tenances. Arrian  is  a  very  valuable 
historian ;  he  has  the  merit  of  giving 
us  plain  narrative  without  rhetoric, 
which  contrasts  favourably  both  wiUi 
Diodorus  and  with  Curtius ;  but  ho 
must  not  be  set  up  as  the  only  trust* 
worthy  witness. 

s  Arrian,  i.  12,  18. 
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dinner  in  his  own  country."  *  The  proposition  of  Memnon  was 
rejected,  and  it  was  resolved  to  await  the  arrival  of  Alexander  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Granikus. 

This  unimportant  stream,  commemorated  in  the  Iliad,  and  im- 
ThePterakuis  mortaliscd  by  its  association  with  the  name  of  Alexander, 
S?rl!S"*  takes  its  rise  from  one  of  the  heights  of  Mount  Ida  near 
Oranonis.  Skcpsis,*  and  flows  northward  into  the  Propontis,  which 
it  reaches  at  a  point  somewhat  east  of  the  Greek  town  of  Parium. 
It  is  of  no  great  depth :  near  the  point  where  the  Persians  en- 
camped, it  seems  to  have  been  fordable  in  many  places ;  but  its 
right  bank  was  somewhat  high  and  steep,  thus  offering  obstruction 
to  an  enemy's  attack.  The  Persians,  marching  forward  from 
Zeleia,  took  up  a  position  near  the  eastern  side  of  the  Granikus, 
where  the  last  declivities  of  Mount  Ida  descend  into  the  plain  of 
Adrasteia,  a  Greek  city  situated  between  Priapus  and  Parium.' 

Meanwhile -Alexander  marched  onward  towards  this  position, 
Alexander  from  Arisbe  (whcrc  hc  had  reviewed  his  army) — on  the 
oJlSS^**  first  day  to  Perkote,  on  the  second  to  the  river  Praktius, 
tJforS^tbT  on  the  third  to  Hermotus ;  receiving  on  his  way  the 
SnS^Ipue  spontaneous  surrender  of  the  town  of  Priapus.  Aware 
TOiSon  of  ^^**  ^^^  enemy  was  not  far  distant,  he  threw  out  in  ad- 
^'*™>«°*<>-  vance  a  body  of  scouts  under  Amyntas,  consisting  of  four 
squadrons  of  light  cavalry  and  one  of  the  heavy  Macedonian  (Com- 
panion) cavalry.  From  Hermotus  (the  fourth  day  from  Arisbe) 
he  marched  direct  towards  the  Granikus,  in  careful  order,  with  his 
main  phalanx  in  double  files,  his  cavalry  on  each  wing,  and  the 
baggage  in  the  rear.  On  approaching  the  river,  he  made  his  dis- 
positions for  immediate  attack,  though  Parmenio  advised  waiting 
until  the  next  morning.  Knowing  well,  like  Memnon  on  the  other 
side,  that  the  chances  of  a  pitched  battle  were  all  against  the 
Persians,  he  resolved  to  leave  them  no  opportunity  of  decamping 
during  the  night 

In  Alexander's  array,  the  phalanx  or  heavy  infantry  formed  the 
Di^u^  central  body.  The  six  Taxeis  or  divisions,  of  which  it 
■nnici.  consisted,  were  commanded  (reckoning  from  right  to  left) 
by  Perdikkas,  Kcenus,  Amyntas  son  of  Andromenes,  Philippus, 
Meleager,  and  Krateru&*    Immediately  on  the  right  of  the  phalanx, 

*  Xenophon,  HeUenic.  W.  1,  33,  I  riiy  xnri&puav  Kar€i\rififi4yot,  &c.  "prima 


«  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  609.  The  rivers 
Bkamander,  .£sepu8,  aud  Granikus,  all 
rise  from  the  same  height,  called  Koty- 
lus.  This  comes  from  Demetrius,  a  na- 
tive of  Skdpsis. 

'  Diodor.  xvii.  18,  19.    O/  fidpfiaooi. 


congressio  in  campis  Adrastiis  fuit.'* 
Justin,  xi.  6;  compare  Strabo,  xiii.  p. 
587,  588. 

*  Arrian,  i.  14,  3.  The  text  of  Arrian 
is  not  clear.  The  name  of  Kraterus 
occurs  twioe.    Various  explanations  are 
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were  the  hypaspistse,  or  light  infantry,  under  Nikanor  son  of  Par- 
menio — then  the  light  horse  or  lancers,  the  Paeonians,  and  the 
ApoUoniate  squadron  of  Companion -cavalry  commanded  by  the 
Harch  Sokrates,  all  under  Amyntas  son  of  Arrhibseus — ^lastly  the 
full  body  of  Companion-cavalry,  the  bowmen,  and  the  Agrianian 
darters,  all  under  Philotas  (son  of  Parmenio),  whose  division  formed 
the  extreme  right^  The  left  flank  of  the  phalanx  was  in  like 
manner  protected  by  three  distinct  divisions  of  cavalry  or  lighter 
troops — first,  by  the  Thracians,  under  Agathon — next,  by  the 
cavalry  of  the  allies,  under  PhiUppus  son  of  Menelaus — lastly,  by 
the  Thessalian  cavalry,  under  Ksdlas,  whose  division  formed  the 
extreme  left  Alexander  himself  took  the  command  of  the  right, 
giving  that  of  the  left  to  Parmenio  ;  by  right  and  left  are  meant 
the  two  halves  of  the  army,  each  of  them  including  three  Taxeis 
or  divisions  of  the  phalanx  with  the  cavalry  on  its  flank — for  there 
was  no  recognized  centre  under  a  distinct  command.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  Granikus,  the  Persian  cavalry  lined  the  bank.  The 
Medes  and  Baktrians  were  on  their  right,  under  Rheomithres — the 
Paphlagonians  and  Hyrkanians  in  the  centre,  under  Arsites  and 
Spithridates — on  the  left  were  Memnon  and  Arsamenes,  with  their 
divisions.*  The  Persian  infantry,  both  Asiatic  and  Grecian,  were 
kept  back  in  reserve ;  the  cavalry  alone  being  relied  upon  to  dis- 
pute the  passage  of  the  river. 

In  this  array,  both  parties  remained  for  some  time,  watching 
each  other  in  anxious  silence.'  There  being  no  firing  Bauieofthe 
or  smoke,  as  with  modem  armies,  all  the  details  on  each  °"»°*^ 
side  were  clearly  visible  to  the  other ;  so  that  the  Persians  easily 
recognized  Alexander  himself  on  the  Macedonian  right  from  the 
splendour  of  his  armour  and  military  costume,  as  well  as  from  the 
respectful  demeanour  of  those  around  him.  Their  principal  leaders 
accordingly  thronged  to  their  own  left,  which  they  reinforced  with 
the  main  strength  of  their  cavalry,  in  order  to  oppose  him  per-^ 


proposed.  The  words  fore  M  rh  fiiffov 
rrjs  ^vfivdunis  rd^tws  seem  to  prove  that 
there  were  three  r^cif  of  the  phalanx 
(Kratems,  Meleager,  and  Philippus)  m- 
cluded  m  the  left  hsdf  of  the  army — and 
three  others  (Perdikkas,  Koenus,  and 
Amyntas)  in  the  right  half ;  while  the 
woids  M  9i,  rf  Kpar4pov  rov  *AAc(c£y- 
9pov  appear  wrongly  inserted.  There  is 
no  good  reason  for  admitting  ttco  distin- 
gxiished  officers,  each  named  Kratenis. 
The  name  of  Philippu^  and  his  rd^is  is  re- 
peated twice ;  once  in  counting  fix>m  the 
right  of  the  rd^us, — once  again  in  count- 


ing from  the  left. 

^  Plutarch  states  that  Alexander 
struck  into  the  river  with  thirteen 
squadrons  {iKai)  of  cavalry.  Whether 
this  total  includes  all  then  present  in 
the  field,  or  only  the  Companion*  cavalry 
— we  cannot  determine  (Plutarch,  Alex. 
16.) 

-  Diodor.  xvii.  19. 

'  Arrian,  i.  14,  8.  Xp6vov  iikw  8^ 
i^jup6r€pa  r^  crrpart^fiaTOf  iir*  iuepov  rou 
iroTOfioS  ifptoTurtSf  ^h  rov  rh  fi4Woif 
hicviiv  ^avxiov  ^yov  kqX  ciyii  i|r  voXkii 
difi*  kKoerip^v, 
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Bonally.  Presently  he  addressed  a  few  words  of  encouragement  to 
the  troops,  and  gave  the  order  for  advance.  He  directed  tne  first 
attack  to  be  made  by  the  squadron  of  Companion-cavalry  whose 
turn  it  was  on  that  day  to  take  the  lead — (the  squadron  of  Apol- 
lonia,  of  which  Sokrates  was  captain — commanded  on  this  day  by 
Ftolemseus  son  of  Philippus)  supported  by  the  light  horse  or 
Lancers,  the  Paeonian  darters  (infantry),  and  one  division-of  regu- 
larly armed  infantry,  seemingly  hypaspistse.^  He  then  himself 
entered  the  river,  at  the  head  ot  the  right  half  of  the  army,  cavalry 
and  infantry,  which  advanced  under  sound  of  trumpets  aiid  with 
the  usual  war-shouts.  As  the  occasional  depths  of  water  prevented 
a  straightforward  march  with  one  uniform  line,  the  Macedonians 
slanted  their  course  suitably  to  the  fordable  spaces ;  keeping  their 
front  extended  so  as  to  approach  the  oppo^te  bank  as  much  as  pos- 
sible in  line,  and  not  in  separate  columns  with  flanks  exposed  to  the 
Persian  cavalry.*  Not  merely  the  right  under  Alexander,  but  also 
the  left  under  Parmenio,  advanced  and  crossed  in  the  same  move- 
ment and  under  the  like  precautions. 

The  foremost  detachment  under  Ptolemy  and  Amyntas,  on 
reaching  the  opposite  bank,  encountered  a  strenuous  resistance, 
concentrated  as  it  was  here  upon  one  point.  They  found  Memnon 
and  his  sons  with  the  best  of  the  Persian  cavalry  immediately  in 
their  front ;  some  on  the  summit  of  the  bank,  from  whence  they 
hurled  down  their  javelins — others  down  at  the  water's  edge,  so 
as  to  come  to  closer  quarters.  The  Macedonians  tried  every 
effort  to  make  good  their  landing,  and  push  their  way  by  main 
force  through  the  Persian  horse,  but  in  vain.  Having  both  lower 
ground  and  insecure  footing,  they  could  make  no  impression,  but 
were  thrust  back  with  some  loss,  and  retired  upon  the  main  body 
which  Alexander  was  now  bringing  across.  On  his  approaching 
the  shore,  the  same  struggle  was  renewed  around  his  person  with 
increased  fervour  on  both  sides.  He  was  himself  amoncr  the  fore- 
most,  and  all  near  him  were  animated  by  his  example.     The 


^  Arrian,  L  14,  9.  rohs  frpo9p6ftovs 
Iwrrias  mean  the  same  cayalry  aa  those 
who  are  called  (in  i.  14,  2)  <rapiaffo^6- 
povs  bnr4aSf  under  Amyntaa  son  of  Ar- 
rhibsuB. 

a  Arrian,  i.  14,  10.  Ahrhs  8i  (Alex- 
ander) iywp  rh  d^(ioy  tcdpat ,  .  .  .  4/1- 
fitdv^i  is  rhv  ir6pop,  Xo^^y  del  vttpartitmp 
T^r  rd^ip  f  vopCiXitc  rh  ^cv/io,  Iwa  B^ 
fi^  iKfiaitM^PTi  air^  ol  Tl4pffai  itor^  K4pas 
vpomrhrrotWf  &XA^  Ktd  abrhsj  its  arv- 
ffrhp,  rf  ^d\aiyyi  frpofffxlfp  oinots. 


Apparently,  this  passage  Ko^^p  &cl  ira- 
pQTtlpotP  r^v  rd^ty^  f  irofMtXKc  rh  ptv/M 
is  to  be  interpreted  ij  the  phrase  which 
follows,  describing  tne  purpose  to  be 
accomplished. 

I  cannot  think  that  the  words  imply 
a  movement  en  dchellcn,  as  Riistow  and 
Kochly  contend  (Qesuhichte  des  Qrie- 
chischen  Kriegswesens,  p.  271) — nor  a 
crossing  of  the  river  against  the  stream, 
to  break  the  force  of  tiie  current,  as  is 
the  opinion  of  others. 
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horsemen  on  both  sides  became  jammed  together,  and  the  contest 
was  one  of  physical  force  and  pressure  by  man  and  horse ;  but  the 
Macedonians  had  a  great  advantage  in  being  accustomed  to  the 
use  of  the  strong  close-fighting  pike,  while  the  Persian  weapon 
was  the  missile  javelin.  At  length  the  resistance  was  surmounted, 
and  Alexander,  with  those  around  him,  gradually  thrusting  back 
the  defenders,  made  good  their  way  up  the  high  bank  to  the  level 
ground.  At  other  points  the  resistance  was  not  equally  vigorous. 
The  left  and  centre  of  the  Macedonians,  crossing  at  the  same  time 
on  all  practicable  spaces  along  the  whole  line,  overpowered  the 
Persians  stationed  on  the  slope,  and  got  up  to  the  level  ground 
with  comparative  facility.^  Indeed  no  cavalry  could  possibly  stand 
on  the  bank  to  offer  opposition  to  the  phalanx  with  its  array  of 
long  pikes,  wherever  this  could  reach  the  ascent  in  any  continuous 
front  The  easy  crossing  of  the  Macedonians  at  other  points 
helped  to  constrain  those  Persians,  who  were  contending  with 
Alexander  himself  on  the  slope,  to  recede  to  the  level  ground 
above. 

Here  again,  as  at  the  water's  edge,  Alexander  was  foremost  in 
personal  conflict.      His  pike  having  been   broken,   he  cavaiiy. 
turned  to  a  soldier  near  him — Aretis,  one  of  the  horse-  v^^ 
guards  who  generally  aided  him  in  mounting  his  horse —  Ji^idJr. 
and  asked  for  another.     But  this  man,  having  broken  his  2Jm  tly*' 
pike  also,  showed  the  fragment  to  Alexander,  requesting  ^<**»- 
him  to  ask  some  one  else ;  upon  which  the  Corinthian  Demaratus, 
one  of  the  Companion-cavalry  close  at  hand,  gave  him  his  weapon 
instead.     Thus  armed  anew,  Alexander  spurred  his  horse  forward 
against  Mithridates  (son-in-law  of  Darius),  who  was  bringing  up 
a  column  of  cavalry  to  attack  him,  but  was  himself  considerably 
in  advance  of  it.      Alexander  thrust  his  pike  into   the  face   of 
Mithridates,  and  laid  him  prostrate  on  the  ground :  he  then  turned 
to  another  of  the  Persian  leaders,  Rhoesakes,  who  struck  him  a 
blow  on  the  head  with  his  scimitar,  knocked  off  a  portion  of  his 
helmet,  but  did  not  "penetrate  beyond.     Alexander  avenged  this 
blow  by  thrusting  Rhoesakes  through  the  body  with  his  pike.' 


*  Arrian,  L  15,  5.  Ka)  %€pl  ainhv 
(Alezaoder  himself)  {vrcKTr^Kct  fidxt 
Koprtpiit  KoX  iy  ro{irif  tXKui  4%*  SXKtus 
r&y  rd^twp  ro7s  Maicc8^<ri   tUfiaiyoy  oi 

These  woitls  deserve  attention,  because 
they  show  how  incomplete  Arrian's  de- 
scription of  the  battle  had  before  been. 
Dwelling  almost  exclusiyely  npon  the 


Alexander,  he  had  said  little  even  about 
the  right  half  of  the  army,  and  nothing  at 
all  al^ut  the  left  half  of  it  under  Far- 
menio.  We  diBOover  from  these  words 
that  all  the  rd^tis  of  the  phalanx  (not 
only  the  three  in  Alexander's  half,  but 
also  the  three  in  P&rmenio's  half)  passed 
the  river  nearly  at  the  same  time,  uid  for 
the  most  part  with  little  or  no  resistanoe. 


personal  presence  and  achievements  of  I      '  Arrian,  i.  15,  6-12;  Diodor.  zvi.  20; 
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Meanwhile  a  third  Persian  leader,  Spithridates,  was  actually  close 
behind  Alexander,  with  hand  and  scimitar  uplifted  to  cut  him 
down.  At  this  critical  moment,  Kleitus  son  of  Dropides — one  of 
the  ancient  officers  of  Philip,  high  in  the  Macedonian  service — 
struck  with  full  force  at  the  uplifted  arm  of  Spithridates  and 
severed  it  from  the  body,  thus  preserving  Alexander's  life.  Other 
leading  Persians,  kinsmen  of  Spithridates,  rushed  desperately  on 
Alexander,  who  received  many  blows  on  his  armour,  and  was  in 
much  danger.  But  the  eflForts  of  his  companions  near  were  re- 
doubled, both  to  defend  his  person  and  to  second  his  adventurous 
daring.  It  was  on  that  point  that  the  Persian  cavalry  was  first 
broken.  On  the  left  of  the  Macedonian  line,  the  Thessalian 
cavalry  also  fought  with  vigour  and  success  ;  ^  and  the  light-armed 
foot,  intermingled  with  Alexander's  cavalry  generally,  did  great 
damage  to  the  enemy.  The  rout  of  the  Persian  cavalry,  once 
begun,  speedily  became  general.  They  fled  in  all  directions,  pur- 
sued by  the  Macedonians. 

But  Alexander  and  his  officers  soon  checked  this  ardour  of  pur- 
compiete  suit,  Calling  back  their  cavalry  to  complete  his  victory. 
l!S(to.  The  Persian  infantry,  Asiatics  as  well  as  Greeks,  had 
ifSlaSSm  remained  without  movement  or  orders,  looking  on  the 
Se*?SJo?  cavalry  battle  which  had  just  disastrously  terminated, 
the  Persians,  ^o  them  Alexander  immediately  turned  his  attention.* 
He  brought  up  his  phalanx  and  hypaspistae  to  attack  them  in 
front,  while  his  cavalry  assailed  on  all  sides  their  unprotected  flanks 
and  rear ;  he  himself  charged  with  the  cavalry,  and  had  a  horse 
killed  under  him.  His  infantry  alone  was  more  numerous  than 
they,  so  that  against  such  odds  the  result  could  hardly  be  doubtful. 
The  greater  part  of  these  mercenaries,  after  a  valiant  resistance, 
were  cut  to  pieces  on  the  field.  We  are  told  that  none  escaped, 
except  2000  made  prisoners,  and  some  who  remained  concealed 
in  the  field  among  the  dead  bodies.* 

In  this  complete  and  signal  defeat,  the  loss  of  the  Persian 
Lo88ofthe  cavalry  was  not  very  serious  in  mere  number — for  only 
nnmbenof  1000  of  them  wcrc  slaiu.  But  the  slaughter  of  the 
ingmen  *  leading  Persians,  who  had  exposed  themselves  with 
extreme  bravery  in  the  personal  conflict  against  Alex- 


Plutarch,  Alex.  16.  These  authors  dif- 
fer in  the  details.    I  follow  Arrian. 

^  Diodor.  xvii.  21. 

'  Arrian,  i.  16, 1.  Plutarch  says  that 
the  infantry,  on  seeing  the  cavalry 
routed,  demanded  to  capitulate  on 
terms  with  Alexander;  but  this  seems 


hardly  probable. 

'  Aman,  i.  16,  4;  Diodor.  xvii.  21. 
DiodoruB  says  that  on  the  part  of  the 
Persians  more  than  10,000  foot  were 
killed,  with  2000  cavalry;  and  that 
more  than  20,000  men  were  made  pri- 
soners. 
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ander,  was  terrible.  There  were  slain  not  only  Mitbridates, 
Rboesakes,  and  Spitbridates,  wbose  names  bave  been  already  men- 
tioned,— but  also  Pbamakes,  brotber-in-law  of  Darius,  Mitbro- 
barzanes  satrap  of  Kappadokia,  Atizyes,  Nipbates,  Petines,  and 
otbers  ;  all  Persians  of  rank  and  consequence.  Arsites,  tbe  satrap 
of  Phrygia,  wbose  rasbness  bad  mainly  caused  tbe  rejection  of 
Memnon's  advice,  escaped  from  tbe  field,  but  died  sbortly  afi;er- 
wards  by  bis  own  band,  from  anguisb  and  humiliation.^  Tbe 
Persian  or  Perso-Grecian  infantry,  tbougb  probably  more  of  tbem 
individually  escaped  tban  is  implied  in  Arrian's  account,  was  as  a 
body  irretrievably  ruined.  No  force  was  either  left  in  tbe  field, 
or  could  be  afterwards  re-assembled  in  Asia  Minor. 

The  loss  on  tbe  side  of  Alexander  is  said  to  have  been  very 
small.    Twenty-five  of  the  Companion-cavalry,  belonging  smaii  ion  of 
to  tbe  division  under  Ptolemy  and  Amyntas,  were  slain  doniau. 
in  tbe  first  unsuccessful  attempt  to  pass  the  river.     Of  tbe  other 
cavalry,  sixty  in  all  were  slain ;  of  the  infantry,  thirty.     This  is 
given  to  us  as  the  entire  loss  on  the  side  of  Alexander.'    It  is 
only  tbe  number  of  killed ;  that  of  the  wounded  is  not  stated  ;  but 
assuming  it  to  be  ten  times  tbe  number  of  killed,  the  total  of  both 
together  will  be  1265.'     If  this  be  correct,  tbe  resistance  of  the 
Persian  cavalry,  except  near  that  point  where  Alexander  himself 
and  tbe  Persian  chiefs  came  into  conflict,  cannot  have  been  either 
serious  or  long  protracted.     But  when  we  add  farther  tbe  contest 
with  the  infantry,  the  smallness  of  the  total  assigned  for  Macedo- 
nian killed  and  wounded  will  appear  still  more  surprising.     The 
total  of  the  Persian  infantry  is  stated  at  nearly  20,000,  most  part 
of  them  Greek  mercenaries.     Of  these   only  2000  were   made 
prisoners ;   nearly  all  the  rest  (according  to  Arrian)  Trrrmjnin 
Now  the  Greek  mercenaries  were  well  armed,  and  not  likely  to 
let  themselves  be  slain  with  impunity ;  moreover  Plutarch  expressly 
afiSrms  that  they  resisted  with  desperate  valour,  and  that  most  of 
tbe  Macedonian  loss  was  incurred  in  tbe  conflict  agtdnst  them. 
It  is  not  easy  therefore  to  comprehend  how  the  total  number  of 
slain  can  be  brought  within  the  statement  of  Arrian.^ 


^  Arrian,  i.  16,  5,  6. 

'  Arrian,  i.  16,  7,  8. 

'  Arrian,  in  describing  another  battle, 
considers  that  the  proportion  of  twelve 
to  one,  between  wounded  and  killed,  is 
above  what  could  have  been  expected 
(v.  24,  8).  Riistow  and  Kochly  (p.  273) 
state  that  in  modem  battles,  the  ordi- 
nary proportion  of  wounded  to  killed  is 
from  8  :  1  to  10  :  1. 


*  Arrian,  1.  16,  8;  Plutarch,  Alex- 
and.  16.  Aristobulus  (apud  Plutarch. 
/.  c.)  said  that  there  were  slain  amonff 
the  companions  of  Alexander  (r&y  wtpl 
rhy  *AX4^cw9poy)  thirty-four  persons,  of 
whom  nine  were  infantry.  This  coin- 
cides with  Arrian's  statement  about  the 
twenty-five  companions  of  the  cavalry, 
slfdn. 
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After  the  victory,  Alexander  manifested  the  greatest  so 
Aiuudn'i  for  his  wounded  soldiers,  whom  he  visited  and  c 
S^Mmidid  in  person.  Of  the  twenty-five  Companions  si 
^^S^^^t  caused  brazen  statues,  by  Lyuppus,  to  be  ere 
5^^"*  Dium  in  Macedonia,  where  they  were  still  star 
f""^  the  time  of  Arrian,  To  the  surviving  relative 
&e  slun  he  also  granted  immunity  irom  taxation  and  fri 
eonal  service.  The  dead  bodies  were  honourably  buried,  i 
the  euemy  as  well  as  of  bis  own  soldiers.  The  two  t1 
Greeks  in  the  Fer»an  service  wbo  bad  become  bis  prisone 
put  in  chains,  and  transported  to  Macedonia  there  to  ' 
slaves ;  to  which  treatment  Alexander  condemned  them 
ground  that  they  had  taken  arms  on  behalf  of  the  foreigner 
Greece,  in  contravention  of  the  general  vot£  passed  by  th 
at  Corinth.  At  the  same  time,  he  sent  to  Athens  three  1 
panoplies  selected  from  the  spoil,  to  be  dedicated  to  Athen 
acropolis  with  this  inscription — "  Alexander  son  of  Phil 
the  Greeks  except  the  Lacedaemonians  (present  these  ojl 
out  of  the  spoils  of  the  foreigners  inhabiting  A^."'  Tbo 
vote  to  which  Alexander  appealed  represented  no  existing  < 
aspiration,  and  granted  only  a  sanction  which  could  not  b 
refused,  yet  he  found  satisfaction  in  clothing  his  own  self-ag{ 
ing  impulse  under  the  name  of  a  supposed  Fan-helleuic  p 
which  was  at  the  same  time  useful  as  strengthening  his  ho 
the  Greeks,  who  were  the  only  persons  competent,  either  as 
or  soldiers,  to  uphold  the  Persian  empire  against  him 
conquests  were  the  extiuction  of  genuine  UcIIenism,  thou, 
difiiised  an  exterior  varnish  of  it,  and  especially  the 
lanmitge,  over  much  of  the  Oriental  world.  True  < 
interests  lay  more  on  the  side  of  Darius  than  of  Alexander. 

The  battle  of  the  Granikus,  brought  on  by  Arsites  a 
ummuw.  other  satraps  contrary  to  the  advice  of  Memn< 
Fcniu  moreover  so  unskilfully  fought  by  them,  that  the  g 
immiM  of  their  infantry,  the  most  formidable  corps  of 
imdnrndbT  that  had  ever  been  in  the  Persian  service,  was  p 
TicbHT.  of  littie  use.  The  battle,  properly  speaking,  wm 
only  by  the  Persian  cavalry ;'  the  infantry  was  left  to 
rounded  and  destroyed  afterwards. 

No  victory  could  be  more  deci^ve  or  terror-striking  th 

1  Arrisn,  i.  16,  10,  11.  I       llis  battlB  whb  fought  in 

*  Arriaii  uia&Uy  call*  the  b«ttl«  of    mouth  Thargelion  :    probsbl; 

tho  Qruiikiu  an  Imiuixia  (i.  1T>  10,    gioniiig   of  Mb;    (Plutaioh, 

and  •laewhera).  {  19). 
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of  Alexander.  There  remained  no  force  in  the  field  to  oppose 
him.  The  impression  made  by  so  great  a  public  catastrophe  was 
enhanced  by  two  accompanying  circumstances ;  first,  by  the 
number  of  Persian  grandees  who  perished,  realising  almost  the 
wiulings  of  Atossa,  Xerxes,  and  the  Chorus,  in  the  Perss  of 
.^Eschylus,^  after  the  battle  of  Salamis — next,  by  the  chivalrous 
and  successful  prowess  of  Alexander  himself,  who,  emulating  the 
Homeric  Achilles,  not  only  rushed  foremost  into  the  milde^  but  killed 
two  of  these  grandees  with  his  own  hand.  Such  exploits,  im- 
pressive even  when  we  read  of  them  now,  must  at  the  moment 
when  they  occurred  have  acted  most  powerfully  upon  the  imagina- 
tion of  contemporaries. 

Several  of  the  neighbouring  Mysian  mountaineers,  though 
mutinous  subjects  towards  Persia,  came  down  to  make  Terror  nd 
submission  to  him,  and  were  permitted  to  occupy  theur  SJaSSSi^ 
lands  under  the  same  tribute  as  they  had  paid  before,  ^m^^' 
The  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  Grecian  city  of  fortJSclf 
Zeleia,  whose  troops  had  served  with  the  Persians,  sur-  ^"^^ 
rendered  and  obtained  their  pardon ;  Alexander  admitting  the 
plea  that  they  bad  served  only  under  constraint  He  then  sent 
Parmenio  to  attack  Daskylium,  the  stronghold  and  chief  residence 
of  the  satrap  of  Phrygia.  Even  this  place  was  evacuated  by  the 
garrison  and  surrendered,  doubtless  with  a'  considerable  treasure 
therein.  The  whole  satrapy  of  Phrygia  thus  fell  into  Alexander's 
power,  and  was  appointed  to  be  administered  by  Kallas  for  his 
behalf  levying  the  same  amount  of  tribute  as  had  been  paid 
before.'  He  himself  then  marehed,  with  his  main  force,  in  a 
southerly  direction  towards  Sardis — the  chief  town  of  Lydia,  and 
the  main  station  of  the  Persians  in  Asia  Minor.  The  citadel  of 
Sardis — situated  on  a  lofty  and  steep  rock  projecting  from  Mount 
Tmolus,  fortified  by  a  triple  wall  with  an  adequate  garrison — was 
accounted  impregnable,  and  at  any  rate  could  hardly  have  been 
taken  by  anything  less  than  a  long  blockade',  which  would  have 
allowed  time  for  the  arrival  of  the  fleet  and  the  operations  of 
Memnon.  Yet  such  was  the  terror  which  now  accompanied  the 
Macedonian  conqueror,  that  when  he  arrived  within  eight  miles  of 
Sardis,  he  met  not  only  a  deputation  of  the  chief  citizens,  but  also 
the  Persian  governor  of  the  citadel,  Mithrines.     The  town,  citadel, 


1  JBBchyluB,  Fen.  950  seqq, 

*  Arrian,  i.  17,  1,  2. 

*  About  the  almost  impregnable  for- 
tificatiomi  and  position  of  Sardis,  see 
Polybius,  Tii.  15-18 ;  Herod,  i.  S4.    It 


held  out  for  nearly  two  years  against 
Antiochua  III.  (b.c.  216),  and  was  taken 
at  last  only  by  the  extreme  carelessness 
of  the  defenders ;  even  then,  the  citadel 
was  still  held. 
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garrison,  and  treasure  were  delivered  up  to  him  without  a  blow. 
Fortunately  for  Alexander,  there  was  not  in  Asia  any  Persian 
governors  of  courage  and  fidelity  such  as  had  been  displayed  by 
Maskames  and  Boges  after  the  repulse  of  Xerxes  fix)m  Greece.* 
Alexander  treated  Mithrines  with  courtesy  and  honour,  granted 
freedom  to  the  Sardians  and  to  the  other  Lydians  generally,  with 
the  use  of  their  own  Lydian  laws.  The  betrayal  of  Sardis  by 
Mithrines  was  a  signal  good  fortune  to  Alexander.  On  going  up 
to  the  citadel,  he  contemplated  with  astonishment  its  prodigious 
strength ;  congratulating  himself  on  so  easy  an  acquisition,  and 
giving  directions  to  build  there  a  temple  of  Olympian  Zeus,  on 
the  spot  where  the  old  palace  of  the  kings  of  Lydia  had  been 
situated.  He  named  Pausanias  governor  of  the  citadel,  with 
a  garrison  of  Peloponnesians  from  Argos ;  Asander,  satrap  of  the 
country  ;  and  Nikias,  collector  of  tribute.*  The  freedom  granted 
to  the  Lydians,  whatever  it  may  have  amounted  to,  did  not 
exonerate  them  from  paying  the  usual  tribute. 

From  Sardis,  he  ordered  Kallas,  the  new  satrap  of  Helles- 
He  marches  pontine  Phrygia — and  Alexander  son  of  Aeropus,  who 
to  the  coast,  had  bccn  promoted  in  place  of  Kallas  to  the  command 
^i«^^  of  the  Thessalian  cavalry — to  attack  Atameus  and  the 
district  belonging  to  Memnon,  on  the  Asiatic  coast  opposite 
Lesbos.  Meanwhile  he  himself  directed  his  march  to  Ephesus, 
which  he  reached  on  the  fourth  day.  Both  at  Ephesus  and  at 
Miletus — the  two  principal  strongholds  of  the  Persians  on  the 
coast,  as  Sardis  was  in  the  interior — the  sudden  catastrophe  at  the 
Granikus  had  struck  unspeakable  terror.  Hegesistratus,  governor 
of  the  Persian  garrison  (Greek  mercenaries)  at  Miletus,  sent 
letters  to  Alexander  offering  to  surrender  the  town  on  his  approach ; 
while  the  garrison  at  Ephesus,  with  the  Macedonian  exile 
Amyntas,  got  on  board  two  triremes  in  the  harbour  and  fled.  It 
appears  that  there  had  been  recently  a  political  revolution  in  the 
town,  conducted  by  Syrphax  and  other  leaders,  who  had  established 
an  oligarchical  government.  These  men,  banishing  their  political 
opponents,  had  committed  depredations  on  the  temple  of  Artemis, 
overthrown  the  statue  of  Philip  of  Macedon  dedicated  therein,  and 
destroyed  the  sepulchre  of  Heropythus  the  liberator  in  the  agora.* 


>  Herodot.  vii.  106,  107. 

3  Arrian,  i.  17,  5-9;  Diodor.  xvii.  21. 

B  Arrian,  i.  17.  12.  Respecting  these 
commotions  at  Ephesus,  which  had  pre- 
ceded the  expedition  of  Alexander,  we 
have  no  information :  nor  are  we  told 


who  Heropythus  was,  or  under  what  cir- 
cumstances he  had  liberated  Ephesus. 
It  would  have  been  interesting  to  know 
these  facts,  as  illustrating  the  condition 
of  the  Asiatic  Qreeks  previous  to  Alex- 
ander's invasion. 
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Some  of  the  party,  though  abandoned  by  their  garrison,  were  still 
trying  to  invoke  aid  from  Memnon,  who  however  was  yet  at  a 
distance.  Alexander  entered  the  town  without  resistance,  restored 
the  exiles,  established  a  democratical  constitution,  and  directed 
that  the  tribute  heretofore  paid  to  the  Persians  should  now  be 
paid  to  the  Ephesian  Artemis.  Syrphax  and  his  family  sought 
refuge  in  the  temple,  from  whence  they  were  dragged  by  the 
people  and  stoned  to  death.  More  of  the  same  party  would 
have  been  despatched,  had  not  the  popular  vengeance  been 
restrained  by  Alexander ;  who  displayed  an  honourable  and 
prudent  moderation.^ 

Thus  master  of  Ephesus,  Alexander  found  himself  in  communica- 
tion with  his  fleet,  under  the  command  of  Nikanor ;  and  p^^  g,^ 
received  propositions  of  surrender  from  the  two  neighbour-  JJ^^  ^ 
ing  inland  cities.  Magnesia  and  Tralleia  To  occupy  Muetus. 
these  cities,  he  despatched  Parmenio  with  5000  foot  (half  of  them 
Macedonians)  and  200  of  the  Companion-cavalry ;  while  he  at  the 
same  time  sent  Antimachus  with  an  equal  force  in  a  northerly 
direction,  to  liberate  the  various  cities  of  JEoVic  and  Ionic  Greeks. 
This  officer  was  instructed  to  put  down  in  each  of  them  the  ruling 
oligarchy,  which  acted  with  a  mercenary  garrison  as  an  instrument 
of  Persian  supremacy — to  place  the  government  in  the  hands  of 
the  citizens — and  to  abolish  all  payment  of  tribute.  He  himself — 
after  taking  part  in  a  solemn  festival  and  procession  to  the  temple 
of  Ephesian  Artemis,  with  his  whole  army  in  battle-array — 
marched  southward  towards  Miletus ;  his  fleet  under  Nikanor 
proceeding  thither  by  sea.*  He  expected  probably  to  enter 
Miletus  with  as  little  resistance  as  Ephesus.  But  his  hopes  were 
disappointed:  Hegesistratus,  commander  of  the  garrison  in  that 
town,  though  under  the  immediate  terror  of  the  defeat  at  the 
Granikus  he  had  written  to  ofier  submission,  had  now  altered  his 
tone,  and  determined  to  hold  out.  The  formidable  Persian  fleet,^ 
four  hundred  sail  of  Phenician  and  Cyprian  ships  of  war  with  well- 
trained  seamen,  was  approaching. 

This  naval  force,  which  a  few  weeks  earlier  would  have  prevented 
Alexander  from  crossing  into  Asia,  now  afibrded  the  Nearap- 
only  hope  of  arresting   the   rapidity  and  ease  of  his  {Sliilii**fl^ 
conquests.     What  steps  had  been  taken  by  the  Persian  ^S°^„*! 
officers  since  the  defeat  at  the  Granikus,  we  do  not  hear.  Jh5J^J"£; 
Many  of  them  had  fled,  along  with  Memnon,  to  Miletus  ;*  P^«iani. 

»  Arrian.  i.  17,  10-13.  I      '  Arrian,  i.  18,  10-13. 

•  Arrian,  i.  18,  5,  6.  |      ^  Diodor.  xvii.  22. 
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and  they  were  probably  disposed,  under  the  present  desperate 
circumstances,  to  accept  the  command  of  Memnon  as  their  only 
hope  of  safety,  though  they  had  despised  his  counsel  on  the  day  of 
the  battle.  Whether  the  towns  in  Meranon's  principality  of 
Atarneus  had  attempted  any  resistance  against  the  Macedonians,  ' 
we  do  not  know.  His  interests  however  were  so  closely  identiBed 
with  those  of  Persia,  that  he  had  sent  up  his  wife  and  children  as 
hostages,  to  induce  Darius  to  entrust  him  with  the  supreme 
conduct  of  the  war.  OMers  to  this  effect  were  presently  sent  down 
by  that  prince  ;^  but  at  the  first  arrival  of  the  fleet,  it  seems  not  to 
have  been  under  the  command  of  Memnon,  who  was  however 
probably  on  board. 

It  came  too  late  to  aid  in  the  defence  of  Miletus.  Three  days 
The  Mace-  before  its  arrival,  Nikanor  the  Macedonian  admiral,  with 
occnp?e8the  his  fleet  of  ouc  hundred  and  sixty  ships,  had  occupied 
Mnetu8.ii!Dd  the  island  of  Lade,  which  commanded  the  harbour  of 
the'i^nSani.  that  city.  Alexander  found  the  outer  portion  of  Miletus 
dMitoi**  evacuated,  and  took  it  without  resistance.  He  was 
JJ^t^  making  preparations  to  besiege  the  inner  city,  and  had 
wlthftJ-*  already  transported  4000  troops  across  to  the  island  of 
"**'^**-  Lade,  when  the  powerful  Persian  fleet  came  in  sight, 

but  found  itself  excluded  from  Miletus,  and  obliged  to  take 
moorings  under  the  neighbouring  promontory  of  Mykale.  Un- 
willing to  abandon  without  a  battle  the  command  of  the  sea,  Par- 
menio  advised  Alexander  to  fight  this  fleet,  offering  himself  to 
share  the  hazard  aboard.  But  Alexander  disapproved  the  pro- 
position, affirming  that  his  fleet  was  inferior  not  less  in  skill  than 
in  numbers;  that  the  high  training  of  the  Macedonians  would 
tell  for  nothing  on  shipboard ;  and  that  a  naval  defeat  would  be 
the  signal  for  insurrection  in  Greece.  Besides  debating  such 
prudential  reasons,  Alexander  and  Parmenio  also  differed  about 
the  religious  promise  of  the  case.  On  the  sea-shore,  near  the 
stem  of  the  Macedonian  ships,  Parmenio  had  seen  an  eagle,  which 
filled  him  with  confidence  that  the  ships  would  prove  victorious. 
But  Alexander  contended  that  this  interpretation  was  incorrect. 
Though  the  eagle  doubtless  promised  to  him  victory,  yet  it  had 
been  seen  on  land — and  therefore  his  victories  would  be  on  land : 
hence  the  result  signified  was,  that  he  would  overcome  the  Persian 
fleet,  by  means  of  land  operations.^  This  part  of  the  debate, 
between  two  practical  military  men  of  ability,  is  not  the  least 
interesting  of  the  whole ;   illustrating  as   it   does,  not  only  the 

>  Diodor.  xvii.  23.  *  Arrian,  i.  18,  9-15;  i.  20,  2. 
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religious  susceptibilities  of  the  age,  but  also  the  pliaocy  of  the 
interpretative  process,  lending  itself  equally  well  to  inferences 
totally  opposite.  The  difFerence  between  a  sagacious  and  a  dull- 
witted  prophet,  accommodating  ambiguous  omens  to  useful  or 
mischievous  conclusions,  was  one  of  very  material  importance  in 
the  ancient  world. 

Alexander  now  prepared   vigorously   to  assault  Miletus,  re- 
pudiating with  disdain  an  offer  brought  to   him   by  a  Alexander 
Milesian  citizen  named  Glaukippus — that  the  city  should  MUetoB. 
be  neutral  and  open  to  him  as  well  as  to  the  Persians,  tbe'dty.^ 
His  fleet  under  Nikanor  occupied  the  harbour,  blocked  up   its 
narrow  mouth  against  the  Persians,  and  made  threatening  demon- 
strations from  the  water's  edge ;  while  he  himself  brought  up  his 
battering-engines  against  the  walls,  shook  or  overthrew  them  in 
several  places,  and  then  stormed  the  city.     The  Milesians,  with 
the  Grecian  mercenary  garrison,  made  a  brave  defence,  but  were 
overpowered  by  the  impetuosity  of  the  assault     A  large  number 
of  them  were  slain,  and  there  was  no  way  of  escape  except  by 
jumping  into  little  boats,  or  swimming  off*  upon  the  hollow  of  the 
shield.      Even  of  these   fugitives,  most  part  were  killed  by  the 
seamen   of  the   Macedonian   triremes ;   but   a    division   of  300 
Grecian  mercenaries  got  on  to  an  isolated  rock  near  the  mouth 
of  the  harbour,  and  there  prepared  to  sell   their  lives   dearly. 
Alexander,  as  soon  as  his  soldiers  were  thoroughly  masters  of  the 
city,  went  himself  on  shipboard  to  attack  the  mercenaries  on  the 
rock,  taking  with  him  ladders  in  order  to  effect  a  landing  upon  it. 
But  when  he  saw  that  they  were  resolved  on  a  desperate  defence, 
he  preferred  admitting  them  to  terms  of  capitulation,  and  received 
them  into  his  own  service.*    To  the  surviving  Milesian  citizens  he 
granted  the  condition  of  a  free  city,  while  he  caused  all  the  re- 
maining prisoners  to  be  sold  as  slaves. 

The  powerful  Persian  fleet,  from  the  neighbouring  promontory 
of  Mykale,  was  compelled  to  witness,  without  being  able  The  PtosUn 
to  prevent,  the  capture  of  Miletus,  and  was  presently  SnlStaS 
withdrawn  to  Halikarnassus.     At  the  same  time  Alex-  SSSSder 
ander  came  to  the  resolution  of  disbanding  his   own  SJ^ 
fleet;   which,  while  costing  more  than  he  could  then  **•**• 
afibrd,  was  nevertheless  unfit  to  cope  with  the  enemy  in  open  sea. 
He  calculated  that  by  concentrating  all  his  efforts  on  land  opera- 
tions, especially  against  the  cities  on  the  coast,  he  should  exclude 
the  Persian  fleet  from  all  efiective  hold  on  Asia  Minor,  and 

*  ArxiaD;  i.  19;  Diodor.  xrii.  22. 
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ensure  that  country  to  himself.  He  therefore  paid  oflP  all  the 
ships,  retaining  only  a  moderate  squadron  for  the  purposes  of 
transport.^ 

Before  this  time,  probably,  the  whole  Asiatic  coast  northward  of 
March  of  Milctus — ^including  the  Ionic  and  -^olic  cities  and  the 
mmS^^  principality  of  Memnon — had  either  accepted  willingly 
miwn^fKa-  ^^6  dominion  of  Alexander,  or  had  been  reduced  by  his 
ru,  Joins  him.  detachments.  Accordingly  he  now  directed  his  march 
southward  from  Miletus,  towards  Karia,  and  especially  towards 
Halikamassus,  the  principal  city  of  that  territory.  On  entering 
Karia,  he  was  met  by  Ada,  a  member  of  the  Karian  princely 
family,  who  tendered  to  him  her  town  of  Alinda  and  her  other 
possessions,  adopting  him  as  her  son,  and  entreating  his  protection. 
Not  many  years  earlier,  under  Mausolus  and  Artemisia,  the 
powerful  princes  of  this  family  had  been  formidable  to  all  the 
Grecian  islands.  It  was  the  custom  of  Karia  that  brothers  and 
sisters  of  the  reigning  family  intermarried  with  each  other: 
Mausolus  and  his  wife  Artemisia  were  succeeded  by  Idrieus  and 
his  wife  Ada,  all  four  being  brothers  and  sisters,  sons  and 
daughters  of  Hekatomnus.  On  the  death  of  Idrieus,  his  widow 
Ada  was  expelled  from  Halikamassus  and  other  parts  of  Karia  by 
her  surviving  brother  Pixodarus;  though  she  still  retained  some 
strong  towns,  which  proved  a  welcome  addition  to  the  conquests 
of  Alexander.  Pixodarus,  on  the  contrary,  who  had  given  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  a  leading  Persian  named  Orontobates, 
warmly  espoused  the  Persian  cause,  and  made  Halikamassus  a 
capital  point  of  resistance  against  the  invader.* 

But  it  was  not  by  him  alone  that  this  city  was  defended.  The 
strong  gar-  Pcrsiau  fleet  had  repaired  thither  from  Miletus ;  Memnon, 
S^defen-  now  invcstcd  by  Darius  with  supreme  command  on  the 
Son.a^^Ku^  Asiatic  coast  and  the  -^gean,  was  there  in  person. 
'^*™*""*'  There  was  not  only  Orontobates  with  many  other  Asiatics, 
but  also  a  large  garrison  of  mercenary  Greeks,  commanded  by 
Ephialtes,  a  brave  Athenian  exile.  The  city,  strong  both  by 
nature  and  by  art,  with  a  surrounding  ditch  forty-five  feet  broad 
and  twenty-two  feet  deep,'  had  been  still  farther   strengthened 


1  Arrian,  i.  20,  1-4;  Diodor.  xvii.  22. 
At  the  same  time,  the  statement  of  Dio- 
dorus  can  hardly  be  correct  (xvii.  24), 
that  Alexander  sent  hia  battering  en- 
gines from  Miletus  to  Halikamassus  by 
Bea.  This  would  only  have  exposed 
them  to  be  captured  by  the  Persian 


fleet. 

We  shall  see  that  Alexander  reoi-gnn- 
ised  his  entire  fleet  during  the  ensuing 
year. 

2  Arrian,  i.  23,  11,  12;  Diodor,  xvii. 
24;  Strabo,  xiv.  p.  C57. 

3  Arrian,  i.  20,  13. 
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under  the  prolonged  superintendence  of  Memnon;^  lastly,  there 
were  two  citadels,  a  fortified  harbour  with  its  entrance  fronting 
the  south,  abundant  magazines  of  arms,  and  good  provision  of 
defensive  engines.  The  siege  of  Halikamassus  was  the  most 
arduous  enterprise  which  Alexander  had  yet  undertaken.  Instead 
of  attacking  it  by  land  and  sea  at  once,  as  at  Miletus,  he  could 
make  his  approaches  only  from  the  land,  while  the  defenders  were 
powerfully  aided  from  seaward  by  the  Persian  ships  with  their 
numerous  crews. 

His  first  efibrts,  directed  against  the  gate  on  the  north  or  north- 
east of  the  city,  which  led  towards  Mylasa,  were  inter-  siege  of  Hau- 
rupted  by  frequent  sallies  and  discharges  from  the  BtS^S^f 
engines  on  the  walls.  After  a  few  days  thus  spent  with-  S^^^er 
out  much  avail,  he  passed  with  a  large  section  of  his  ^*a}^ 
army  to  the  western  side  of  the  town,  towards  the  out-  '***°* 
lying  portion  of  the  projecting  tongue  of  land,  on  which  Halikar- 
nassus  and  Myndus  (the  latter  farther  westward)  were  situated. 
While  making  demonstrations  on  this  side  of  HaUkarnassus,  he 
at  the  same  time  attempted  a  night  attack  on  Myndus,  but  was 
obliged  to  retire  after  some  hours  of  fruitless  effort.  He  then 
confined  himself  to  the  siege  of  Halikamassus.  His  soldiers, 
protected  from  missiles  by  moveable  penthouses  (called  Tortoises), 
gradually  filled  up  the  wide  and  deep  ditch  round  the  town,  so  as 
to  open  a  level  road  for  his  engines  (rolling  towers  of  wood)  to 
come  up  close  to  the  walls.  The  engines  being  brought  up  close, 
the  work  of  demolition  was  successfully  prosecuted ;  notwithstand- 
ing vigorous  sallies  from  the  garrison,  repulsed,  though  not  without 
loss  and  difficulty,  by  the  Macedonians.  Presently  the  shock  of 
the  battering-engines  had  overthrown  two  towers  of  the  city-wall, 
together  with  two  intermediate  breadths  of  wall;  and  a  third 
tower  was  beginning  to  totter.  The  besieged  were  employed  in 
erecting  an  inner  wall  of  brick  to  cover  the  open  space,  and  a 
wooden  tower  of  the  great  height  of  150  feet  for  the  purpose  of 
casting  projectiles.^  It  appears  that  Alexander  waited  for  the 
full  demolition  of  the  third  tower,  before  he  thought  the  breach 
wide  enough  to.  be  stormed;  but  an  assault  was  prematurely 
brought  on  by  two  adventurous  soldiers  from  the  division  of  Per- 
dikkas."    These  men,  elate  with  wine,  rushed  up  singlehanded  to 


*  Arrian,    i.   20,    5.  .^ifiwavra  toCto 
Mf fiyttv  re  ainhs  irapi»v  iK  iroKKov  Trap^- 

fftCtVOKtlf  &c. 

*  Compare  Arrian,  i.  21,  7,  8;  Diodor. 
xviL  25,  26. 


3  Both  Arrian  (i.  21,  5)  and  Diodonu 
(xvii.  25)  mention  tlus  proceeding  of 
the  two  soldiers  of  Perdikkas,  though 
DiodoruB  says  that  it  occurred  at  night, 
which  cannot  well  be  true. 
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attack  the  Mylasean  gate,  and  slew  the  foremost,  of  the  defenders 
who  came  out  to  oppose  them,  until  at  length,  reinforcements 
arriving  successively  on  both  sides,  a  general  combat  took  place 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  wall.  In  the  end,  the  Macedonians 
were  victorious,  and  drove  the  besieged  back  into  the  city.  Such 
was  the  confusion,  that  the  city  might  then  have  been  assaulted 
and  taken,  had  measures  been  prepared  for  it  beforehand.  The 
third  tower  was  speedily  overthrown;  nevertheless,  before  this 
could  be  accomplished,  the  besieged  had  already  completed  their 
half-moon  within,  against  which  accordingly,  on  the  next  day, 
Alexander  pushed  forward  his  engines.  In  this  advanced  position, 
however,  being  as  it  were  within  the  circle  of  the  city-wall,  the 
Macedonians  were  exposed  to  discharges  not  only  from  engines  in 
their  front,  but  also  from  the  towers  yet  standing  on  each  side  of 
them.  Moreover,  at  night,  a  fresh  sally  was  made  with  so  much 
impetuosity,  that  some  of  the  covering  wicker-work  of  the  engines, 
and  even  the  main  woodwork  of  one  of  them,  was  burnt  It  was 
not  without  difficulty  that  Philotas  and  Hellanikus,  the  officers  on 
guard,  preserved  the  remainder ;  nor  were  the  besieged  finally 
driven  in,  until  Alexander  himself  appeared  with  reinforcements.^ 
Though  his  troops  had  been  victors  in  these  successive  combats, 
yet  he  could  not  carry  off  his  dead,  who  lay  close  to  the  walls, 
without  soliciting  a  truce  for  burial.  Such  request  usually  counted 
as  a  confession  of  defeat:  nevertheless  Alexander  solicited  the 
truce,  which  was  granted  by  Memnon,  in  spite  of  the  contrary 
opinion  of  Ephialtes.^ 

After  a  few  days  of  interval,  for  burying  his  dead  and  repairing 
Desperate  the  cngincs,  Alexander  r^ommenced  attack  upon  the 
^IXaitfts—  half-moon,  under  his  own  personal  superintendence. 
Si^i,*^t  Among  the  leaders  within,  a  conviction  gained  ground 
b?*hJSiiif  that  the  place  could  not  long  hold  out  Ephialtes 
*"*^**°-  especially,  resolved  not  to  survive  the  capture,  and 
seeing  that  the  only  chance  of  preservation  consisted  in  destroying 
the  besieging  engines,  obtained  permission  from  Memnon  to  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  last  desperate  sally.^     He  took  imme- 


»  Arriim,  i.  21.  7-12. 

'  Diodor.  xvii.  25. 

'  The  last  desperate  struggle  of  the 
besieged,  is,  what  stands  described  in  i. 
22  of  Arrian,  and  in  xvii.  26,  27  of  Dio- 
dor us;  though  the  two  descriptions  are 
▼ery  different.  Arrian  does  not  name 
Ephialtds  at  Halikamaasus.  He  follows 
the  Macedonian  authors,  Ptolemy  and 
Aristobulus;  who  probably  dwelt  only 


on  Memnon  and  the  Persians  as  their 
real  enemies,  treating  the  Qreeks  in  ge- 
neral as  a  portion  of  the  hostile  force. 
On  the  other  hand,  Diodorus  and  Cur- 
tiuB  appear  to  have  followed,  in  great 
part,  Grecian  authors;  in  whose  view, 
eminent  Athenian  exiles,  like  E^hialt^ 
and  Charidemus,  counted  for  much 
more. 
The  fact  here  mentioned  by  Diodorus, 
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diately  near  him  2000  chosen  troops,  half  to  encounter  the  enemy, 
half  with  torches  to  burn  the  engines.     At  daybreak,  all  the  gates 
being  suddenly  and  simultaneously  thrown  open,  sallying  parties 
rushed  out  from  each  against  the  besiegers ;   the  engines  from 
within   supporting  them   by   multiplied   discharges    of   missiles. 
Ephialtes  with  his  division,  marching  straight  against  the  Mace- 
donians on   guard  at   the  main  point  of  attack,  assailed  them 
impetuously,  while  his  torch-bearers  tried  to  set  the  engines  on 
fire.     Himself  distinguished  no  less  for  personal  strength  than  for 
valour,  he  occupied  the  front  rank,  and  was  so  well  seconded  by 
the  courage  and  good   array  of  his   soldiers  charging  in  deep 
column,  that  for  a  time  he  gained  advantage.     Some  of  the  engines 
were  successfully  fired,  and  the  advanced  guard  of  the  Macedonian 
troops,  consisting  of  young  troops,  gave  way  and  fied.  •  They  were 
rallied  partly  by  the  efforts  of  Alexander,  but  still  more  by  the 
older  Macedonian  soldiers,  companions  in  all  Philip's  campaigns ; 
who,  standing  exempt  from  night-watches,  were  encamped  more 
in  the  rear.     These  veterans,  among  whom  one  Atharrias  was  the 
most  conspicuous,  upbraiding  the  cowardice  of  their  comrades,^ 
cast  themselves  into   their  accustomed  phalanx-array,  and  thus 
both  withstood  and  repulsed  the  charge  of  the  victorious  enemy. 
Ephialtes,  foremost  among  the  combatants,  was  slain,  the  rest  were 
driven  back  to  the  city,  and  the  burning  engines  were  saved  with 
some  damage.     During  this  same  time,  an  obstinate  conflict  had 
also  taken  place  at  the  gate  called  Tripylon,  where  the  besieged 
had  made  another  sally,  over  a  narrow  bridge  thrown  across  the 
ditch.      Here   the    Macedonians   were  under   the  command    of 
Ptolemy  (not  the  son  of  Lagus)*  one  of  the  king's  body-guards. 
He,  with  two  or  three  other  conspicuous  officers,  perished  in  the 
severe  struggle  which  ensued,  but  the  sallying  party  were  at  length 
repulsed  and  driven  into  the  city.^    The  loss  of  the  besieged  was 
severe,  in  trying  to  get  again  within  the  walls,  under  vigorous 
pursuit  from  the  Macedonians. 


that  Ephialtda  drove  back  the  young 
Macedonian  guard,  and  that  the  battle 
iraB  restored  only  by  the  extraordinary 
effort*  of  the  old  guard— is  one  of  much 
interest,  ^hich  I  see  no  reason  for  mis- 
trusting, though  Arrian  says  nothing 
about  it.  CurtiuB  (v.  2;  yiii.  1)  makes 
allusion  to  it  on  a  subsequent  occasion, 
naming  Atharrias:  the  part  of  Ids  woik 
in  which  it  ought  to  have  been  narrated 
is  lost.  On  this,  as  on  other  occasions, 
Arrian  slurs  over  the  partial  reverses, 


obstructions,  and  losses,  of  Alexander's 
career.  His  authorities  probably  did  so 
before  him. 

*  Diodor.  xvi.  27 ;  Curtius,  v.  1.  viiu 
2 ....  o/  yiip  trpfcfi^n-aroi  r&y  MoKtZSvwyf 
8i^  fi^y  r^y  ii\iKlay  iirokfXvfttyot  rfiy 
KiyBCyuy,  ffvy€ffrpartvfi4yoi  9h  ^iKiww^ 
.  .  .  .  ro7s  fxky  (pvyofiaxovtri  ytwr4oots 
-wiKpws  avfitta-ay  r^v  iyoySp/oy,  cwrol 
8^  avye^poiff$4yrts  Kcd  avyeunrlaeurrtSf 
iviffTtiffoy  rohs  9oKovyras  ff8i|  vwuchk4» 
yeu  ,  ,  ,  .  ^  Arrian,  L  22, 5. 
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By  this  last  unsuccessful  effort,  the  defensive  force  of  Halikar- 
Memnon  is  nassus  was  broken.  Memnon  and  Orontobates,  satisfied 
2!!^<mHau*  that  no  longer  defence  of  the  town  was  practicable,  took 
Sy^^d^aw  advantage  of  the  night  to  set  fire  to  their  wooden  pro- 
S^JS^°  jectile  engines  and  towers,  as  well  as  to  their  magazines 
JJ^*S2iS°i^  of  arms,  with  the  houses  near  the  exterior  wall,  while 
enSra*^!!-  ^^^7  Carried  away  the  troops,  stores,  and  inhabitants, 
^*™***"»-  partly  to  the  citadel  called  Salmakis — partly  to  the  neigh- 
bouring islet  called  Arkonnesus — partly  to  the  island  of  Kos.^ 
Though  thus  evacuating  the  town,  however,  they  still  kept  good 
garrisons  well  provisioned  in  the  two  citadels  belonging  to  it 
The  conflagration,  stimulated  by  a  strong  wind,  spread  widely. 
It  was  only  extinguished  by  the  orders  of  Alexander,  when  he 
entered  the  town,  and  put  to  death  all  those  whom  he  found  with 
firebrand&  He  directed  that  the  Halikamassians  found  in  the 
houses  should  be  spared,  but  that  the  city  itself  should  be  de- 
molished. He  assigned  the  whole  of  E^ria  to  Ada,  as  a  princi- 
pality, doubtless  under  condition  of  tribute.  As  the  citadels  still 
occupied  by  the  enemy  were  strong  enough  to  require  a  long 
siege,  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  remain  in  person  for  the 
purpose  of  reducing  them ;  but  surrounding  them  with  a  wall  of 
blockade,  he  left  Ptolemy  and  3000  men  to  guard  it.* 

Having  concluded  the  siege  of  Halikamassus,  Alexander  sent 
Bjc.  334.333  hack  his  artillery  to  Tralles,  ordering  Parmenio,  with  a 
(Winter).  large  portion  of  the  cavalry,  the  allied  infantry,  and  the 
baggage  waggons,  to  Sardis. 

The  ensuing  winter  months  he  employed  in  the  conquest  of 
(w'iSSo!^  Lykia,  Pamphylia,  and  Pisidia.  All  this  southern  coast 
of  Asia  Minor  is  mountainous;  the  range  of  Mount 
ounpaign  of  Taurus  descending  nearly  to  the  sea,  so  as  to  leave  little 
•longthe  or  uo  intervening  breadth  of  plain.  In  spite  of  great 
^t  ^  strength  of  situation,  such  was  the  terror  of  Alexander's 
^^  ^^^'  arms,  that  all  the  Lykian  towns— Hypama,  Telmissus, 
Pinara,  Xanthus,  Patara,  and  thirty  others — submitted  to  him 
without  a  blow.*  One  alone  among  them,  called  Marmareis,  re- 
sisted to  desperation.*  On  reaching  the  territory  called  Milyas, 
the  Phrygian  firontier  of  Lykia,  Alexander  received  the  surrender 
of  the  Greek  maritime  city,  Phaselis.  He  assisted  the  Phaselites 
in  destroying  a  mountain  fort  erected  and  garrisoned  against  them 


*  Arrian,  i.  23,  3,  4;  Diodor.  xvii.  27. 
'  Arrian,  i.  23,  11 ;  Diodor.  x?ii.  7; 
Strabo,  ziv.  p.  657. 


"  Arrian,  i.  24,  6-9. 
*  Diodor.  xvii.  28. 
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by  the  neighbouring  Pisidian  mountaineers,  and  paid  a  public 
compliment  to  the  sepulchre  of  their  deceased  townsman,  the 
rhetorician  Theodektes.^ 

After  this  brief  halt  at  Phaselis,  Alexander  directed  his  course 
to  Perge  in  Pamphylia.  The  ordinary  mountain  road,  by  which 
he  sent  most  of  his  army,  was  so  difficult  as  to  require  some  level- 
ing by  Thracian  light  troops  sent  in  advance  for  the  purpose. 
But  the  king  himself,  with  a  select  detachment,  took  a  road  more 
difficult  still,  called  Klimax,  under  the  mountains  by  the  brink  of 
the  sea.  When  the  wind  blew  from  the  south,  this  road  was 
covered  by  such  a  depth  of  water  as  to  be  impracticable ;  for  some 
time  before  he  reached  the  spot,  the  wind  had  blown  strong  from 
the  south — but  as  he  came  near,  the  special  providence  of  the 
Gods  (so  he  and  his  friends  conceived  it)  brought  on  a  change  to 
the  north,  so  that  the  sea  receded  and  left  an  available  passage, 
though  his  soldiers  had  the  water  up  to  their  waists.*  From  Perge 
he  marched  on  to  Side,  receiving  on  his  way  envoys  from  Aspendus, 
who  offered  to  surrender  their  city,  but  deprecated  the  entrance 
of  a  garrison ;  which  they  were  allowed  to  buy  off  by  promising 
fifty  talents  in  money,  together  with  the  horses  which  they  were 
bringing  up  as  tribute  for  the  Persian  king.  Having  left  a 
garrison  at  Side,  he  advanced  onward  to  a  strong  place  called 
Syllium,  defended  by  brave  natives  with  a  body  of  mercenaries  to 
aid  them.  These  men  held  out,  and  even  repulsed  a  first  assault ; 
which  Alexander  could  not  stay  to  repeat,  being  apprised  that  the 
Aspendians  had  refused  to  execute  the  conditions  imposed,  and 
had  put  their  city  in  a  state  of  defence.  Returning  rapidly,  he 
constrained  them  to  submission,  and  then  marched  back  to  Perge  ; 
from  whence  he  directed  his  course  towards  the  greater  Phrygia,* 
through  the  difficult  mountains,  and  almost  indomitable  population,, 
of  Pisidia. 

After  remaining   in   the  Pisidian   mountains  long  enough  ta 
reduce  several  towns  or  strong  posts,  Alexander  proceeded  Alexander 
northward  into  Phrygia,  passing  by  the  salt  lake  called  ws  winter 
Askanius   to   the   steep    and    impregnable    fortress    of  ocMnSiam. 
Kelaenae,  garrisoned  by  1000  Karians,  and  100  mer-  k^ub. 
cenary  Greeks.     These  men,  having  no  hope  of  relief  from  the 


at 


1  Arrian,  i.  24,  11;  Plutarch,  Alex- 
and.  17. 

*  Arrian,  i.  26,  4.  oitK  &ytv  rod  0c(ov, 
&s  eUnSs  re  Kcd  of  iLfi<f>*  ainhy  i^riyovtrro. 
Sec,  Strabo,  ziy.  p.  6G6;  CurtiuB,  v.  3, 
22. 


Plutarch's  words  (Alexand.  17)  must 
be  taken  to  mean  that  Alexander  did 
not  boast  so  much  of  this  special  favour 
from  the  Qods,  as  some  of  his  panegy- 
rists  boasted  for  him. 

»  Arrian,  i.  27, 1-8. 
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Persians,  ofifered  to  deliver  up  the  fortress,  unless  such  relief  should 
arrive  before  the  sixtieth  day.^  Alexander  accepted  the  propoa* 
tions,  remained  ten  days  at  Kelaenae,  and  left  there  Antigonus 
(afterwards  the  most  powerftil  amonpf  his  successors)  as  satrap  of 
Phrygia,  with  1500  men.  He  then  marched  northward  to 
Gordium  on  the  river  Sangarius,  where  Parmenio  was  directed  to 
meet  him,  and  where  his  winter-campaign  was  concluded.* 

»  CurtiuB,  iii.  1,  8.  a  Arrian,  i.  29,  1-5. 


'APPENDIX 


ON  THE  LENGTH  OF  THE  MACEDONIAN  SARISSA  OR  PIKE. 

The  statements  here  given  about  the  length  of  the  sarissa  carried  by  the  phalan- 
gites are  talnn  firom  Polybius,  whose  description  is  on  aU  points  both  deer  and 
consistent  with  itself.  "  The  sarissa  (he  says)  is  sixteen  cubits  long,  according 
to  the  original  theory ;  and  fourteen  cubits,  as  adapted  to  actual  practice  " — rh  9^ 
T&y  <rapi<ra&v  fUytBSs  4ari,  Kark  fihf  rifv  4^  &PX^'  inr60t<ri¥^  iKKaiZtxa  mixAy,  Kork 
5^  riiw  hpiury^w  r)\v  wpbs  rijy  iX^Btistp,  HtKarwiripttv,  To{nmv  Hh  rohs  rdinrapas 
&^cup«i  T^  firra^h  roLUf  x^potv  itdarrifuit  koX  rh  tcar6irtv  or^ic»/Aa  r^s  vpo/3oA^f 
(xviU.  12). 

The  difference  here  indicated  by  Polybius  between  the  length  in  theory,  and 
that  in  practice,  may  probably  be  understood  to  mean,  that  the  phalangites,  when 
in  exercise,  used  pikes  of  the  greater  length ;  when  on  service,  of  the  smaller : 
just  as  the  Roman  soldiers  were  trained  in  their  exercises  to  use  arms  heavier  than 
they  employed  against  an  enemy. 

Of  the  later  Tactic  writers,  Leo  (Tact.  vi.  39)  and  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus, 
repeat  the  double  measurement  of  the  sarissa  as  given  by  Polybius.  Arrian  (Tact. 
c.  12)  and  Polysnus  (ii.  29,  2)  state  its  length  at  sixteen  cubits — JSlian  (Tact. 
c.  14)  gives  fourteen  cubits.  All  these  authors  follow  either  Polybius,  or  some 
other  authority  concurrent  with  him.  None  of  them  contradict  him,  though  none 
state  the  case  so  clearly  as  he  does. 

Messrs.  Biistow  and  Kochly  (Qesch.  des  Qriech.  Kriegswesens,  p.  238),  authors 
of  the  beet  work  that  I  know  respecting  ancient  military  matters,  reject  the 
authority  of  Polybius  as  it  here  stands.  They  maintain  that  the  passage  must 
be  corrupt,  and  that  Polybius  must  have  meant  to  say  that  the  sarissa  was  six- 
teen feet  in  length — not  sixteen  cubits,  I  cannot  subscribe  to  their  opinion,  nor 
do  I  think  that  their  criticism  on  Polybius  is  a  just  one. 

First,  they  reason  as  if  Polybius  had  said  that  the  sarissa  of  actual  service  was 
sixteen  cubits  long.  Computing  the  weight  of  such  a  weapon  from  the  thickness 
required  in  the  shaft,  they  pronounce  that  it  would  be  unmanageable.  But  Poly- 
bius gives  the  actual  length  as  only  fourteen  cubits' :  a  very  material  difference. 
If  we  accept  the  hypothesis  of  these  authors^that  corruption  of  the  text  has  made 
us  read  cubits  where  we  ought  to  have  resid  feet, — it  will  follow  that  the  length  of 
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the  sarissa,  as  given  l^y  Polybiua,  would  he  fourteen  feet,  not  sixteen  feet.  Now 
this  length  is  not  sufficient  to  juatify  various  passages  in  which  its  prodigious 
length  is  set  forth. 

Next,  they  impute  to  Polybius  a  contradiction  in  saying  that  the  Boman  soldier 

occupied  a  space  of  three  feet,  equal  to  that  occupied  by  a  Macedonian  soldier 

and  yet  that  in  the  fight,  he  had  two  Macedonian  soldiers  and  ten  pikes,  opposed 
to  him  (xviii.  13).  But  there  is  here  no  contradiction  at  all :  for  Polybius 
expressly  says  that  the  Roman,  though  occupying  three  feet  when  the  legion  was 
drawn  up  in  order,  required,  when  fighting,  an  expansion  of  the  ranks  and  an 
increased  interval  to  the  extent  of  three  feet  behind  him  and  on  each  side  of  him 
(x^otf'fta  K<d  Ziiaraffiv  &AA^X«y  ^X*^^  Sc^cci  rohs  JSivZpcLt  4\dxioroy  rptts  v^^os 
icoT*  iTTurrdrriy  koX  irapwrrArtiv)  in  order  to  allow  full  play  for  his  sword  and 
shield.  It  is  therefore  perfectly  true  that  each  Roman  soldier,  when  actually 
marching  up  to  attack  the  phalanx,  occupied  as  much  ground  as  two  phalangites, 
and  had  ten  pikes  to  deal  with. 

Farther,  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  Polybius,  in  speaking  of  cubits,  really 
meant /e^^:  because  (cap.  12)  he  speaks  of  three  feet  as  the  interval  betu:een  each 
rank  in  the  file,  and  these  three  feet  are  clearly  made  equal  to  two  cubits.  His  com- 
putation will  not  come  right,  if  in  place  of  cubits  you  substitute  feet. 

We  must  therefore  take  the  assertion  of  Polybius  as  we  find  it ;  that  the  pike 
of  the  phalangite  was  fourteen  cubits  or  twenty-one  feet  in  length.  Now  Polybius 
had  every  means  of  being  well  informed  on  such  a  point.  ■  He  was  above  thirty 
years  of  age  at  the  time  of  the  last  war  of  the  Romans  against  the  Macedonian 
king  Perseus,  in  which  war  he  himself  served.  He  was  intimately  acquainted  with 
Scipio,  the  son  of  Paulus  Emilius,  who  gained  the  battle  of  Pydn&.  Lastly,  he 
had  paid  great  attention  to  tactics,  and  had  even  written  an  express  work  on  the 
subject. 

It  might  indeed  be  imagined,  that  the  statement  of  Polybius,  though  true  as  to 
his  own  time,  was  not  true  as  to  the  time  of  Philip  and  Alexander.  But  there  is 
nothing  to  countenance  such  a  suspicion  —  which  moreover  is  expressly  dis- 
claimed by  Riistow  and  Kochly. 

Doubtless  twenty-one  feet  is  a  prodigious  length,  unmanageable  except  by  men 
properly  trained,  and  inconvenient  for  all  evolutions.  But  these  are  just  the 
terms  imder  which  the  pike  of  the  phalangite  is  always  spoken  of.  So  Livy, 
xxxi.  39,  "  EIrant  pleraque  silvestria  circa,  incommoda  phalangi  maxim^  Macedo- 
num ;  qusB,  nisi  ubi  prcelongis  hastis  velut  vallum  ante  clypeoe  objecit  (quod  ut  fiat, 
libero  campo  opus  est)  nullius  admodum  usus  est."  Compare  also  liivy,  xliv.  40, 
41,  where,  among  other  intimations  of  the  immense  length  of  the  pike,  we  find, 
"Si  carptim  aggrediendo,  circumagere  immobileni  longitudine  et  gravitate  hastam 
cogas,  confusd  strue  implicatur  :"  also  xxxiii.  8,  9. 

Xenophon  tells  us  that  the  Ten  Thousand  Qreeks  in  their  retreat  had  to  fight 
,  their  way  across  the  territory  of  the  Chalybes,  who  carried  a  pike  ffteen  cubits 
long,  together  with  a  short  sword :  he  does  not  mention  a  shield,  but  they  wore 
greaves  and  helmets  (Anab.  iv.  7,  15).  This  is  a  length  greater  than  what  Polybius 
ascribes  to  the  pike  of  the  Macedonian  phalangite.  The  Mosynoeki  defended  their 
citadel  "with  pikes  so  long  and  thick  that  a  man  could  hardly  carry  them'* 
(Anabas.  v.  4,  25).  In  the  Iliad,  when  the  Trojans  are  pressing  hard  upon  the 
Greek  ships,  and  seeking  to  set  them  on  fire,  Ajax  is  described  as  planting  himself 
upon  the  poop,  and  keeping  ofif  the  assailants  with  a  thrusting-pike  of  twenty-two 
cubits  or  thirty-three  feet  in  length  {l^varhy  yaifiaxoy  iy  TraKdfA-p<riy — 8uwicaicMco<r(- 
viixv>  Iliad,  XV.  678).  The  spear  of  Hektor  is  ten  cubits,  or  eleven  cubits,  in 
length— intended  to  be  hurled  (Iliad,'vi.  319  ;  viii.  494-) — the  reading  is  not  settled, 

whether  tyxos  Hx*  4»'8««ain»X«'»  ^^  ^7X«*  ^X«»'  ^^icdwrixv. 
The  Swiss  infantry,  and  the  Glerman  Landsknechte,  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
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were  in  many  respectB  a  reproduction  of  the  Macedonian  phalanx :  dose  ranks, 
deep  files,  long  pikes,  and  the  three  or  four  first  ranks  composed  of  the  strongert 
and  bravest  men  in  the  regiment — either  officers,  or  picked  soldiers  reoeiving 
double  pay.  The  length  and  impenetrable  array  of  their  pikes  enabled  them  to 
resist  the  charge  of  the  heavy  cavalry  or  men  at  arms:  they  were  irresistible  in 
front,  unless  an  enemy  could  find  means  to  break  in  among  the  pikes,  which  wai 
sometimes,  though  rarely,  done.  Their  great  confidence  ^tis  in  the  length  of 
the  pike — Macciavelli  says  of  them  (Ritratti  dell'  Alamagna,  Opere,  t.  iv.  p.  159; 
and  Dell*  Arte  della  Querra,  p.  232-236),  ''Bicono  tenere  tale  ordine,  che  non  6 
possibile  entrare  tra  loro,  ne  accostorseli,  quanto  6  la  picca  lunga.  Sono  ottime 
genti  in  campagna,  U  far  giomata:  ma  per  espuguare  terre  non  yagliono,  e  poco 
nel  difenderlo :  ed  universalmente,  dove  non  possano  tenere  1*  ordine  loro  delli 
milizia,  non  vogliono." 
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CHAPTER   XCIII. 

SECOND  AND  THIRD  ASIATIC  CAMPAIGNS  OF  ALEXANDER  — 
BATTLE  OF  IS8US  — SIEGE  OF  TYRE. 

It  was  about  February  or  March  333  B.O.,  when  Alexander 
reached  Gordium ;  where  he  appears  to  have  halted  for  ^  333 
some  time,  giving  to  the  troops  who  had  been  with  him  Aiexuider 
in  Pisidia  a  repose  doubtless  needful.  While  at  Gor-  ^mi^ 
dium,  he  performed  the  memorable  exploit  familiarly  ^"^^ 
known  as  the  cutting  of  the  Gordian  knot.  There  was  preserved 
in  the  citadel  an  ancient  waggon  of  rude  structure,  said  by  the 
legend  to  have  once  belonged  to  the  peasant  Gordius  and  his  son 
Midas — the  primitive  rustic  kings  ^of  Phrygia,  designated  as  such 
by  the  Gods,  and  chosen  by  the  people.  The  cord  (composed  of 
fibres  from  the  bark  of  the  cornel  tree),  attaching  the  yoke  of  this 
waggon  to  the  pole,  was  so  twisted  and  entangled  as  to  form  a 
knot  of  singular  complexity,  which  no  one  had  ever  been  able  to 
untie.  An  oracle  had  pronounced,  that  to  the  person  who  should 
untie  it  the  empire  of  Asia  was  destined.  Whea  Alexander  went 
up  to  see  this  ancient  relic,  the  surrounding  multitude,  Phrygian 
as  well  as  Macedonian,  were  full  of  expectation  that  the  conqueror 
of  the  Granikus  and  of  Halikarnassus  would  overcome  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  knot  and  acquire  the  promised  empire.  But  Alex- 
ander, on  inspecting  the  knot,  was  as  much  perplexed  as  others 
had  been  before  him,  until  at  length,  in  a  fit  of  impatience,  he 
drew  his  sword  and  severed  the  cord  in  two.  By  every  one  this 
was  accepted  as  a  solution  of  the  problem,  thus  making  good  his 
title  to  the  empire  of  Asia ;  a  belief  which  the  Gods  ratified  by  a 
storm  of  thunder  and  lightning  during  the  ensuing  night.^ 

At  Gordium,  Alexander  was  visited  by  envoys  from  Athens, 
entreating  the  liberation  of  the  Athenian  prisoners  ^^^t®*-^ "^JS! 
at  the  Granikus,  who  were  now  at  work  chained  in  the  "^f***® 
Macedonian  mines.     But  he  refused  this  prayer  until  a  priBonera. 
more  convenient  season.    Aware  that  the  Greeks  were  held  at- 
tached to  him  only  by  their  fears,  and  that,  if  opportunity  occurred, 

^  Arriaii;  ii.  3 ;  CurtiuB,  iii.  2, 17 ;  riutarch,  Alex.  18;  Justin,  zi.  7. 
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a  large  fraction  of  them  would  take  part  with  the  Persians,  he 
did  not  think  it  prudent  to  relax  his  hold  upon  their  conduct^ 

Such  opportunity  seemed  now  not  unlikely  to  occur.     Memnon, 
BX.333.        excluded  from  efficacious  action  on  the  continent  since 
2JSi^*^'     the  loss  of  Halikamassus,  was  employed  among   the 
55^2;         islands  of  the  iEgean  (during  the  first  half  of  333  B.C.), 
'^uire*^     with  the  purpose  of  carrying  war  into  Greece  and  Mace- 
cSosa^    donia.     Invested  with  the  most  ample  command,  he  had 
ofLeBboj—    a  large   Phenician  fleet  and  a  considerable   body  of 
Mityiftnft.      Grecian  mercenaries,  together  with  his  nephew  Phama- 
ifemooa.       bazus  and  the  Persian  Autophradates.     Hayincf  acquired 
Mi^iAnfi.      the  important  island  of  Chios,  through  the  cooperation 
of  a  part  of  its  inhabitants,  he  next  landed  on  Lesbos,  where  four 
out  of  the  five  cities,  either  from  fear  or  preference,  declared  in 
his  favour;   while   Mitylene,  the  greatest   of  the   five,  already 
occupied   by   a  Macedonian    garrison,  stood    out  against   him. 
Memnon  accordingly  disembarked  his  troops  and  commenced  the 
blockade  of  the  city  both  by  sea  and  land,  surrounding  it  with  a 
double  palisade  wall  from  sea  to  sea.     In  the  midst  of  this  opera- 
lion  he  died  of  sickness  ;  but  his  nephew  Phamabazus,  to  whom 
he  had  consigned  the  command  provisionally,  until  the  pleasure  of 
Darius  could  be  known,  prosecuted  his  measures  vigorously,  and 
brought  the  city  to  a  capitulation.     It  was  stipulated  that  the 
garrison  introduced  by  Alexander  should  be  dismissed ;  that  the 
column,  recording  alliance  with  him,  should  be  demolished ;  that 
the  Mityleneans  should  become  allies  of  Darius,  upon  the  terms  of 
the  old  convention  called  by  the  name  of  Antalkidas ;  and  that 
the  citizens  in  banishment  should  be  recalled,  with  restitution  of 
half  their   property.     But  Pharnabazus,  as  soon  as  admitted, 
violated  the  capitulation  at  once.      He  not  only  extorted  con- 
tributions,   but  introduced    a   garrison    under   Lykomedes,   and 
established  a  returned  exile  named  Diogenes  as  despot.^     Such 
breach  of  faith  was  ill-calculated  to  assist  the  farther  extension 
of  Persian  influence  in  Greece. 

Had  the  Persian  fleet  been  equally  active  a  year  earlier,  Alex- 
HoDM  ander's  army  could  never  have  landed  in  Asia.     Never- 

Qi^^  theless,  the  acquisitions  of  Chios  and  Lesbos,  late  as 
flteStTSot  *^®y  ^®^®  ^^  coming,  were  highly  important  as  pro- 
Si^toitt  of  rising  future  progress.  Several  of  the  Cyclades  islands 
Hemnon.  g^nt  to  tcudcr  their  adhesion  to  the  Persian  cause ;  the 
fleet  was  expected  in  Euboea,  and  the  Spartans  began  to  count 

>  Arrian,  i.  29,  8.  >  Arrian,  ii.  1,  4-9. 
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upon  aid  for  an  anti-Macedonian  moyement.^    But  all  these  hopes 
were  destroyed  by  the  unexpected  decease  of  Memnon. 

It  was  not  merely  the  superior  ability  of  Memnon,  but  also  his  esta- 
blished reputation  both  with  Greeks  and  Persians,  which  Memnon't 
rendered  his  death  a  fatal  blow  to  the  interests  of  Darius,  irrepurabie 
The  Persians  had  with  them  other  Greek  officers — brave  dkaJ! 
and  able — ^probably  some  not  unfit  to  execute  the  full  Memnonian 
schemes.  But  none  of  them  had  gone  through  the  same  experience 
in  the  art  of  exercising  command  among  Orientals — none  of  them 
had  acquired  the  confidence  of  Darius  to  the  same  extent,  so  as  to 
be  invested  with  the  real  guidance  of  operations,  and  upheld 
against  court-calumnies.  Though  Alexander  had  now  become 
master  of  Asia  Minor,  yet  the  Persians  had  ample  means,  if 
effectively  used,  of  defending  all  that  yet  remained,  and  even  of 
seriously  disturbing  him  at  home.  But  with  Memnon  vanished 
the  last  chance  of  employing  these  means  with  wisdom  or  energy. 
The  full  value  of  his  loss  was  better  appredated  by  the  intelligent 
enemy  whom  he  opposed,  than  by  the  feeble  master  whom  he 
served.  The  death  of  Memnon,  lessening  the  efficiency  of  the 
Persians  at  sea,  allowed  full  leisure  to  re-organize  the  Macedonian 
fleet,*  and  to  employ  the  undivided  land-force  for  farther  inland 
conquest* 

If  Alexander  was  a  gainer  in  respect  to  his  own  operations  by 
the  death  of  this  eminent  Rhodian,  he  was  yet  more  a  oumgein 
gainer  by  the  change  of  policy  which  that  event  induced  2SS  5?^ 
Darius  to  adopt.     The  Persian  king  resolved  to  renounce  h?4IS*v^ 
the  defensive  schemes   of  Memnon,  and  to   take   the  JSiSiSt^ 
offensive  against  the  Macedonians  on  land.    His  troops,  IJSJ;;^^** 
already  summoned  from  the  various  parts  of  the  empire,  J««*-'o«»- 
had  partially  arrived,  and  were  still  coming  in.^    Their  numbers 
became  greater  and  greater,  amounting  at  length  to  a  vast  and 
multitudinous  host,  the  total  of  which  is  given  by  some  as  600,000 
men — ^by  others  as  400,000  infantry  and  100,000  cavalry.     The 
spectacle  of  this  showy  and  imposing  mass,  in  every  variety  of 
arms,  costume,  and  language,  filled  the  mind  of  Darius  with  con- 
fidence ;  especially  as  there  were  among  them  between  20,000  and 


*  Diodor.  xvii.  29. 

'  Arrian,  ii.  2,  6 ;  CurtiuB,  ill.  3,  19 ; 
iii.  4,  8.  "  Nondum  enim  Memnonein 
yit4  excessiaae  cognoverat  (Alexander) 
— satis  guarus,  cunota  in  expedite  fore, 
si  nihil  ab  eo  moveretur." 

'  Diodor.  xvi.  31. 


*  Diodor.  xvii.  30,  31.  Diodorus 
represents  the  Persian  king  as  having 
begun  to  issue  letters  of  convocation 
for  the  troops,  after  he  heard  the  death 
of  Memnon  ;  which  cannot  be  true. 
The  letters  must  have  been  sent  out 
before. 
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30,000  Grecian  mercenaries.  The  Persian  courtiers,  themselves 
elate  and  sanguine,  stimulated  and  exaggerated  the  same  feeling 
in  the  king  himself,  who  became  confirmed  in  'his  persuasion  that 
his  enemies  could  never  resist  him.  From  Sogdiana,  Baktria,  and 
India,  the  contingents  had  not  yet  had  time  to  arrive ;  but  most 
of  those  between  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Caspian  sea  had  come 
in — Persians,  Medes,  Armenians,  Derbikes,  Barkanians,  Hyrka- 
nians,  Kardakes,  &c. ;  all  of  whom,  mustered  in  the  plains  of 
Mesopotamia,  are  said  to  have  been  counted,  like  the  troops  of 
Xerxes  in  the  plain  of  Doriskus,  by  paling  off  a  space  capable  of 
containing  exactly  10,000  men,  and  passing  all  the  soldiers  through 
it  in  succession.^  Neither  Darius  himself,  nor  any  of  those  around 
him,  had  ever  before  seen  so  overwhelming  a  manifestation  of  the 
Persian  imperial  force.  To  an  Oriental  eye,  incapable  of  appre- 
ciating the  real  conditions  of  military  preponderance, — accustomed 
only  to  the  gross  and  visible  computation  of  numbers  and  physical 
strength, — the  king  who  marched  forth  at  the  head  of  such  an 
army  appeared  like  a  God  on  earth,  certain  to  trample  down  all 
before  him — just  as  most  Greeks  had  conceived  respecting  Xerxes,' 
and  by  stronger  reason  Xerxes  respecting  himself,  a  century  and 
a  half  before.  Because  all  this  turned  out  a  ruinous  mistake,  the 
description  of  the  feeling,  given  in  Curtius  and  Diodorus,  is  often 
mistrusted  as  baseless  rhetoric.  Yet  it  is  in  reality  the  self- 
suggested  illusion  of  untaught  men,  as  opposed  to  trained  and 
scientific  judgement 

But  though  such  was  the  persuasion  of  Orientals,  it  found  no 
Free  speech  rcsponsc  in  the  bosom  of  an  intelligent  Athenian.  Among 
jX^^t  the  Greeks  now  near  Darius,  was  the  Athenian  exile 
SgSSI^  He  Charidemus ;  who  having  incurred  the  implacable  enmity 
XsShbJ  of  Alexander,  had  been  forced  to  quit  Athens  after  the 
^^^'»-  Macedonian  capture  of  Thebes,  and  had  fled  together 

with  Ephialtes  to  the  Persians.  Darius,  elate  with  the  appa- 
rent omnipotence  of  his  army  under  review,  and  hearing  but 
one  voice  of  devoted  concurrence  from  the  courtiers  around  him, 
asked  the  opinion  of  Charidemus,  in  full  expectation  of  receiving 
an  affirmative  reply.     So  completely  were  the  hopes  of  Charidemus 

>  Curtiufl,  iii.  2.  ^    ^  |  of  Cyrus  the  younger  expresses  supreme 

contempt  for  the  military  inefficiency 
of  an  Asiatic  multitude  —  Xenophon, 
Anabas.  i.  7,  4.  Compare  the  olunt 
language  of  the  Arcadian  Antiochus — 
Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  i.  38 ;  and  Cyropaed. 
viii.  8,  20. 


'  Herodot.  vii.  56— and  the  colloquy 
between  Xerx^  and  Demaratus,  vii. 
103,  104 — where  the  language  put  by 
Herodotus  into  the  mouth  of  Xerxds 
is  natural  and  instructive.  On  the 
other  hand,   the  superior  penetration 
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bound  up  with  the  success  of  Darius,  that  he  would  not  suppress 
his  convictions,  however  unpalatable,  at  a  moment  when  there  was 
yet  a  possibility  that  they  might  prove  useful.  He  replied  (with 
the  same  frankness  as  Demaratus  had  once  employed  towards 
Xerxes),  that  the  vast  multitude  now  before  him  were  unfit  to  cope 
with  the  comparatively  small  number  of  the  invaders.  He  advised 
Darius  to  place  no  reliance  on  Asiatics,  but  to  employ  his  immense 
treasures  in  subsidizing  an  increased  army  of  Grecian  mercenaries. 
He  tendered  his  own  hearty  services  either  to  assist  or  to  command. 
To  Darius,  what  he  said  was  alike  surprising  and  ofiensive ;  in  the 
Persian  courtiers,  it  provoked  intolerable  wrath.  Intoxicated  as 
they  all  were  with  the  spectacle  of  their  immense  muster,  it  seemed 
to  them  a  combination  of  insult  with  absurdity,  to  pronounce 
Asiatics  worthless  as  compared  with  Macedonians,  and  to  teach 
the  king  that  his  empire  could  be  defended  by  none  but  Greeks. 
They  denounced  Charidemus  as  a  traitor  who  wished  to  acquire 
the  king's  confidence  in  order  to  betray  him  to  Alexander.  Darius, 
himself  stung  with  the  reply,  and  still  farther  exasperated  by  the 
clamours  of  his  courtiers,  seized  with  his  own  hands  the  girdle  of 
Charidemus,  and  consigned  him  to  the  guards  for  execution. 
**  You  will  discover  too  late  (exclaimed  the  Athenian)  the  truth 
of  what  I  have  said.     My  avenger  will  soon  be  upon  you."  ^ 

Filled  as  he  now  was  with  certain  anticipations  of  success  and 
glory,  Darius  resolved  to  assume  in  person  the  command  d^ju 
of  his  army,  and  march  down  to  overwhelm  Alexander.  iJSSi^ 
From  this  moment,  his   land-army   became   the  really  SlX'tSfe 
important  and  aggressive  force,  with  which  he  himsetf  t^Sj^^^ 
was  to  act     Herein  we  note  his  distinct  abandonment  of  S^f^^^^**^ 
the  plans  of  Memnon — the  turning-point  of  his  future  2m  ilSSi 
fortune.     He  abandoned  them,  too,  at  the  precise  moment  ^^<^^ 
when  they  might  have  been  most  safely  and  completely  executed. 
For  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  the  Granikus,  when  Memnon's 
counsel  was  originally  given,  the  defensive  part  of  it  was  not  easy 
to  act  upon ;  since  the  Persians  had  no  very  strong  or  command- 
ing position.     But  now,  in  the  spring  of  333  B.a,  they  had  a  line 
of  defence  as  good  as  they  could  possibly  desire ;   advantages, 
indeed,  scarcely  to  be  paralleled  elsewhere.     In  the  first  place, 
there  was  the  line  of  Mount  Taurus,  barring  the  entrance  of 
Alexander  into  Kilikia ;  a  line  of  defence  (as  will  presently  appear) 
nearly  inexpugnable.     Next,  even  if  Alexander  had  succeeded  in 
forcing  this  line  and  mastering  Kilikia,  there  would  yet  remain  the 

»  CurtiuB,  iii.  2,  10-20;  Diodor.  £vu.  30. 
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narrow  road  between  Mount  Amanus  and  the  sea,  called  the 
Amanian  Gates,  and  the  Gates  of  Kilikia  and  Assyria — and  afker 
that,  the  passes  over  Mount  Amanus  itself — all  indispensable  for 
Alexander  to  pass  through,  and  capable  of  being  held,  with  proper 
precautions,  against  the  strongest  force  of  attack.  A  better 
opportunity  for  executing  the  defensive  part  of  Memnon's  scheme 
could  not  present  itself;  and  he  himself  must  doubtless  have 
reckoned  that  such  advantages  would  not  be  thrown  away. 

ITie  momentous  change  of  policy,  on  the  part  of  the  Persian 
UiTixu  l^ing>  ^^  manifested  by  the  order  which  he  sent  to  the 
SSSlif*  fleet  after  receiving  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Memnon. 
gJS^*"  Confirming  the  appointment  of  Pharnabazus  (made  pro- 
^^^  visionally  by  the  dying  Memnon)  as  admiral,  he  at  the 

same  lime  despatched  Thymodes  (son  of  Mentor  and  nephew  of 
Memnon)  to  bring  away  from  the  fleet  the  Grecian  mefcenaries 
who  served  aboard,  to  be  incorporated  with  the  main  Persian 
army.^  Here  was  a  clear  proof  that  the  main  stress  of  oflTensive 
operations  was  henceforward  to  be  transferred  from  the  sea  to  the 
land. 

It  is  the  more  important  to  note  such  desertion  of  policy,  on  the 
criucinn  of  P^^t  of  DaHus,  as  the  critical  turning-point  in  the  Grecso- 
^^'^^  Persian  drama — because  Arrian  and  the  other  historians 
P**^  leave  it  out  of  sight,  and  set  before  us  little  except 

seccmdary  points  in  the  case.  Thus,  for  example,  they  condemn 
the  imprudence  of  Darius,  for  coming  to  fight  Alexander  within 
the  narrow  space  near  Issus,  instead  of  waiting  for  him  on  the 
spacious  plains  beyond  Mount  Amanua  Now,  unquestionably, 
granting  that  a  general  battle  was  inevitable,  this  step  augmented 
the  chances  in  favour  of  the  Macedonians.  But  it  was  a  step 
upon  which  no  material  consequences  turned ;  for  the  Persian 
army  under  Darius  was  hardly  less  unfit  for  a  pitched  battle  in 
the  open  plain ;  as  was  afterwards  proved  at  Arbela.  The  real 
imprudence — the  neglect  of  the  Memnonian  warning — consisted 
in  fighting  the  battle  at  all.  Mountains  and  defiles  were  the  real 
strength  of  the  Persians,  to  be  held  as  posts  of  defence  against  the 
invader.  If  Darius  erred,  it  was  not  so  much  in  relinquishing  the 
open  plain  of  Sochi,  as  in  originally  preferring  that  plain  with  a 
pitched  battle,  to  the  strong  lines  of  defence  offered  by  Taurus 
and  Amanus. 

The  narrative  of  Arrian,  exact  perhaps  in  wliat  it  affirms,  b  not 

>  Arriao,  ii.  2,  1 ;  ii.  13,  3.     CurtiuB,  iii.  3,  1. 
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only  brief  and  iDComplete,  but  even  omits  on  various  occasions  to 
put  in  relief  the  really  important  and  determining  points. 

While  halting  at  Gordium,  Alexander  was  joined  by  those  newly- 
married  Macedonians  whom  he  had  sent  home  to  winter,  bjc.  sas 
and  who  now  came  back  with  reinforcements  to  the  number  ^^1^^ 
of  3000  infantry  and  300  cavalry,  together  with  200  Thes-  ^^T** 
salian  cavalry,  and  150  Eleians.^     As  soon  as  his  troops  ^*^ 
had  been  sufficiently  rested,  he  marched  (probably  about  i^pbiaeoout 
the  latter  half  of  May)  towards  Paphlagonia  and  ELappa-  <ioUa. 
dokia.     At  Ankyra  he  was  met  by  a  deputation  from  the  Paphld^ 
gonians,  who  submitted  themselves  to  his  discretion,  only  entreating 
that  he  would  not  conduct  his  army  into  their  country.     Accepting 
these  terms,  he  placed  them  under  the  government  of  Kallas,  his 
satrap  of  Hellespontine  Phrygia.     Advancing  farther,  he  subdued 
the  whole  of  ELappadokia,  even  |^  a  considerable  extent  beyond 
the  Halys,  leaving  therein  Sabikt^s  as  satrap.* 

Having  established  security  in  his  rear,  Alexander  marched 
southward  towards  Mount  Taurus.     He  reached  a  post  ^^  333^ 
called  the  Camp  of  Cyrus,  at  the  northern  foot  of  that  He  arrives 
mountain,  near  the  pass  Tauri-pylse,  or  Kilikian  Gates,  of  Mmmt 
which  forms  the  regular  communication  between  Kappa-  difficnitiee 
dokia  on  the  north  side,  and  Kilikia  on  the  south,  of  this  ®'^p*^ 
great  chain.     The  long  road  ascending  and  descending  was  gene- 
rally narrow,  winding,  and  rugged,  sometimes  between  two  steep 
and  high  banks ;  and  it  included,  near  its  southern  termination, 
one  spot  particularly  obstructed  and  difficult.    From  ancient  times, 
down  to  the  present,  the  main  road  from  Asia  Minor  into  ELilikia 
and  Syria  has  run  through  this  pass.     During  the  Roman  empire, 
it  must  doubtless  have  received  many  improvements,  so  as  to  render 
the  traffic  comparatively  easier.     Yet  the  description  given  of  it 
by  modem  travellers  represents  it  to  be  as  difficult  as  any  road 
ever  traversed  by  an  army.*    Seventy  years  before  Alexander,  it 
had  been  traversed  by  the  younger  Cyrus  with  the  10,000  Greeks, 


*  Arrian,  i.  29,  6. 

*  Arxian,  ii.  4,  2  ;  Curthis,  iii.  1,  22; 
Plutarch,  Alex.  IS. 

"  Reepecting  this  paM,  see  Chap. 
LXIX.  of  the  present  History.  There 
are  now  two  paases  over  Taurua,  from 
Ereldi  on  the  north  side  of  the  moun- 


tain—one the  easternmost,  descending 
upon  Adana  in  Kilikia — the  other,  the 
westernmost,  upon  Tarsus.  In  the 
war  (1832)  between  the  Turks  and 
Ibrahim  Pacha,  the  Turkish  conmiander  1 

z  2 


left  the  westernmost  pass  undefended, 
so  that  Ibrahim  Pacha  passed  from 
Tarsus  along  it  without  oppoaition. 
The  Turkish  troops  occupied  the  east- 
ernmost pass,  but  defended  themselves 
badlv,  so  that  the  passage  was  forced 
by  the  Egyptians  (Histoire  de  la  Ghiem 
de  Mehemed  Ali,  par  Cadalvdne  et 
Barrault,  p.  243). 

Alexander  crossed  Taurus  by  the  east- 
ernmost of  the  two  passes. 
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in  his  march  up  to  attack  his  brother  Artaxerxes ;  and  Xenophon,^ 
who  then  went  through  it,  pronounces  it  absolutely  impracticable 
for  an  army,  if  opposed  by  any  occupying  force.  So  thoroughly 
persuaded  was  Cyrus  himself  of  this  fact,  that  he  had  prepared  a 
fleet,  in  case  he  found  the  pass  occupied,  to  land  troops  by  sea  in 
Kilikia  in  the  rear  of  the  defenders ;  and  great  indeed  was  his 
astonishment  to  discover  that  the  habitual  recklessness  of  Peraan 
management  had  left  the  defile  unguarded.  The  narrowest  part, 
while  hardly  sufficient  to  contain  four  armed  men  abreast,  was  shut 
in  by  precipitous  rock  on  each  side.*  Here,  if  anywhere,  was  the 
spot  in  which  the  defensive  policy  of  Memnon  might  have  been 
made  sure.  To  Alexander,  inferior  as  he  was  by  sea,  the  resource 
employed  by  the  younger  Cyrus  was  not  open. 

Yet  Arsames,  the  Persian  satrap  commanding  at  Tarsus  in 
Kilikia,  having  receimd  seemingly  from  his  master  no 
instructions,  or  worse  than  none,  acted  as  if  ignorant  of 
the  existence  of  his  enterprising  enemy  north  of  Mount 
Taurus.  On  the  first  approach  of  Alexander,  the  few 
Persian  soldiers  occupying  the  pass  fled  without  striking 
a  blow,  being  seemingly  unprepared  for  any  enemy  more 
formidable  than  mountain-robbers.  Alexander  thus  be- 
came master  of  this  almost  insuperable  barrier  without  the  loss  of 
a  man.'  On  the  ensuing  day  he  marched  his  whole  army  over  it 
into  Kilikia,  and  arriving  in  a  few  hours  at  Tarsus,  found  the  town 
already  evacuated  by  Arsames.^ 

At  Tarsus  Alexander  made  a  long  halt ;  much  longer  than  he 
intended.  Either  from  excessive  fatigue,  or  from  bathing 
while  hot  in  the  chilly  water  of  the  river  Kydnus,  he  was 
seized  with  a  violent  fever,  which  presently  increased  to 
so  dangerous  a  pitch  that  his  life  was  despaired  of. 
Amidst  the  grief  and  alarm  with  which  this  misfortune 
filled  the  army,  none  of  the  physicians  would  venture  to 
administer  remedies,  from  fear  of  being  held  responsible  for 
what  threatened  to  be  a  fatal  result.^    One  alone  among  them,  an 


B.C.  333. 

Conduct  of 
Anuunfta, 
the  Pt^reian 
satxap. 
Alexander 
passes  Mount 
Taams  with- 
out the  least 
resistance. 
He  enters 
Tanus. 


B.C.  333 
(Summer). 

Dangerous 
illness  of 
Alexander. 
Bis  confi- 
dence in  the 
physician 
PhiUppus, 
who  cures 
him. 


*  Xenoph.  Anabas.  i.  2.  21 ;  Diodor. 
xiv.  20. 

*  CurtiuB,  iii.  4,  11. 

'  OurtiuB,  iii.  4,  11.  "  Contemplatus 
locorum  aitum  (Alexander),  non  alias 
dicitur  magia  admiratua  ease  felicitatem 
auam,"  kc. 

See  Plutarch,  Demetrius,  47,  where 
Agathokl68  (Hon  of  Lysimachus)  holds 
the  line  of  Taurus  against  Demetrius 
Poliorkdtte. 


<  Arrian,  ii.  4,  3-8;  Curtius,  iu.  4. 
Curtius  ascribes  to  Aivamds  the  inten- 
tion of  executing  what  had  been  recom- 
mended by  Memnon  before  the  battle 
of  the  Qranikus  —  to  desolate  the 
country  in  order  to  check  Alexander's 
advance.  But  this  can  hardly  be  the 
right  interpretation  of  the  proceeding. 
Arrian 's  account  seems  more  reasonable. 

•  When  HephsBstion  died  of  fever  at 
Ekbatana,  nine  years  afterwards,  Alex- 
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Akamanian  named  Phillppus,  long  known  and  trusted  by  Alexander, 
engaged  to  cure  him  by  a  violent  purgative  draught.  Alexander 
directed  him  to  prepare  it;  but  before  the  time  for  taking  it 
arrived,  he  received  a  confidential  letter  from  Parmenio,  entreating 
him  to  beware  of  Philippus,  who  had  been  bribed  by  Darius  to 
poison  him.  After  reading  the  letter,  he  put  it  under  his  pillow. 
Presently  came  Philippus  with  the  medicine,  which  Alexander 
accepted  and  swallowed  without  remark,  at  the  same  time  giving 
Philippus  the  letter  to  read,  and  watching  the  expression  of  his 
countenance.  The  look,  words,  and  gestures  of  the  physician  were 
such  as  completely  to  reassure  him.  Philippus,  indignantly  repu- 
diating the  calumny,  repeated  his  full  confidence  in  the  medicine, 
and  pledged  himself  to  abide  the  result.  At  first  it  operated  so 
violently  as  to  make  Alexander  seemingly  worse,  and  even  to  bring 
him  to  death's  door ;  but  after  a  certain  interval,  its  healing  effects 
became  manifest.  The  fever  was  subdued,  and  Alexander  was 
pronounced  out  of  danger,  to  the  delight  of  the  whole  army.^  A 
reasonable  time  sufficed  to  restore  him  to  his  former  health  and 
vigour. 

It  was  his  first  operation,  after  recovery,  to  send  forward  Par- 
menio,  at  the  head   of  the  Greeks,  Thessalians,  and  operauons 
Thracians,  in  his  army,  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  the  ^^^ 
forward  route  and  of  securing  the  pass  called  the  Gates  ^iiiku. 
of  Kilikia  and  Syria.*    This  narrow  road,  bounded  by  the  range 
of  Mount  Amanus  on  the  east  and  by  the  sea  on  the  west,  had 
been  once  barred  by  a  double  cross-wall  with  gates  for  passage, 
marking  the  original  boundaries  of  Kilikia  and  Syria.    The  Gates, 
about  six  days'  march  beyond  Tarsus,*  were  found  guarded,  but 
the  guard  fled  with  little  resistance.     At  the  same  time,  Alexander 
himself^  conducting  the  Macedonian  troops  in  a  south-westerly 
direction  from  Tarsus,  employed  some  time  in  mastering  and  regu- 
lating the  towns  of  Anchialus  and  Soli,  as  well  as  the  Kilikian 
mountaineers.    Then,  returning  to  Tarsus,  and  recommencing  his 


ander  caused  the  physician  who  had 
attended  him  to  be  crucified  (Plutarch, 
Alexand.  72 ;  Arrian,  vii.  14\ 

'  This  interesting  anecoote  is  re- 
counted, with  more  or  less  of  rhetoric 
and  amplification,  in  all  the  historians 
— Arrian,  ii.  4;  Diodor.  xvii.  31 ;  Plu- 
tarch, Alexand.  19  ;  Curtius,  iii.  5; 
Justin,  xi.  8. 

It  is  one  mark  of  the  difference  pro- 
duced in  the  character  of  Alexander,  by 
superhuman    successes    continued   for 


four  years — ^to  contrast  the  generous 
confidence  which  he  here  disphtyed  to- 
wards Philippus,  with  hie  cruel  pre- 
judgement and  torture  of  Phil6tas  four 
years  afterwards. 

'  Arrian,  ii.  5,  1 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  32 ; 
Curtius,  iiL  7,  6. 

'  Cyrus  the  younger  was  five  days 
in  marching  from  Tarsus  to  Issus,  and 
one  day  more  from  Issus  to  the  Gates 
of  Kilikia  and  Syria. — Xenoph.  Anab.  i« 
4,  1;  Chap.  LXIX.  of  this  History. 
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forward  march,  he  advanced  with  the  infantry  and  with  his  chosen 
squadron  of  cavalry,  first  to  Magarsus  near  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Pyramus,  next  to  Mallus ;  the  general  body  of  cavalry,  under  Phi- 
lotas,  being  sent  by  a  more  direct  route  across  the  Aleian  plain. 
Mallus,  sacred  to  the  prophet  Amphilochus  as  patron-hero,  was 
said  to  be  a  colony  from  Argos ;  on  both  these  grounds  Alexander 
was  disposed  to  treat  it  with  peculiar  respect  He  offered  solemn 
sacrifice  to  Amphilochus,  exempted  Mallus  from  tribute,  and  ap- 
peased some  troublesome  discord  among  the  citizens.^ 

It  was  at  Mallus  that  he  received  his  first  distinct  communica- 
».a  333.  ^ou  respecting  Darius  and  the  main  Persian  army ;  which 
JS^^ikter  ^*s  said  to  be  encamped  at  Sochi  in  Syria,  on  the  eastern 
KUikta,  ^^^^  ^^  Mount  Amanus,  about  two  days'  march  from  the 
^^^  mountain  pass  now  called  Beylan.  That  pass,  traversing 
Hyrundnu.  the  Amauiau  range,  forms  the  continuance  of  the  main 
road  from  Asia  Minor  into  Syria,  after  having  passed  first  over 
Taurus,  and  next  through  the  difficult  point  of  ground  above  speci- 
fied (called  the  Gates  of  Kilikia  and  Syria),  between  Mount 
Amanus  and  the  sea.  Assembling  his  principal  officers,  Alexander 
communicated  to  them  the  position  of  Darius,  now  encamped  in  a 
spacious  plain  with  prodi^ous  superiority  of  numbers,  especially 
of  cavalry.  Though  the  locality  was  thus  rather  favourable  to  the 
enemy,  yet  the  Macedonians,  full  of  hopes  and  courage,  called 
upon  Alexander  to  lead  them  forthwith  against  him.  Accordingly 
Alexander,  well  pleased  with  their  alacrity,  began  his  forward 
march  on  the  following  morning.  He  passed  through  Issus,  where 
he  lefl  some  sick  and  wounded  under  a  moderate  guard — then 
through  the  Gates  of  Kilikia  and  Syria.  At  the  second  day's 
march  from  those  Gates,  he  reached  the  seaport  Myriandrus,  the 
first  town  of  Syria  or  Phenicia.* 

Here,  having  been  detained  in  his  camp  one  day  by  a  dreadful 
storm,  he  received  intelligence  which  altogether  changed  his  plans. 
The  Persian  army  had  been  marched  away  from  Sochi,  and  was 
now  in  Kilikia,  following  in  his  rear.  It  had  already  got  posses- 
sion of  Issus. 

Darius  had  marched  out  of  the  interior  his  vast  and  miscclla- 
dSSm^iii  i^cous  host,  stated  at  600,000  men.  His  mother,  his  wife, 
to^t£^2Ln  ^^  harem,  his  children,  his  personal  attendants  of  every 
Mwrnt  description,  accompanied  him,  to  witness  what  was  an- 
Amanm.  ticipatcd  as  a  certain  triumph.  All  the  apparatus  of 
Dombera  of     ostcutation  and  luxury  was  provided  in  abundance,  for 

1  Arrian,  ii.  5,  11.  ^  Arrian,  ii.  6. 
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the  king  and  for  his  Persian  grandees.    The  baggage  uaanny: 
was  enormous:  of  gold  and  silver  alone,  we  are  told  aodostent*- 
that  there  was  enough  to  furnish  load  for  600  mules  and  the^tm-* 
300  camels.^    A  temporary  bridge  being  thrown  over  the  u^^b 
Euphrates,  five  days  were  required  to  enable  the  whole  JSirii.'^ 
army  to  cross.*    Much  of  the  treasure  and  baggage,  however,  was 
not  allowed  to  follow  the  army  to  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Amanusy 
but  was  sent  under  a  guard  to  Damascus  in  Syria. 

At  the  head  of  such  an  overwhelming  host,  Darius  was  eager  to 
bring  on  at  once  a  general  battle.    It  was  not  sufficient  ^,0.  sss. 
for  him  simply  to  keep  back  an  enemy,  whom,  when  Pbdtionof 
once  in  presence,  he  calculated  on  crushing  altogether.  S^^? 
Accordingly,  he  had  given  no  orders  (as  we  have  just  KSJt^  ^ 
seen)  to  defend  the  line  of  the  Taurus ;  he  had  admitted  h^^. 
Alexander  unopposed  into  Kilikia,  and  he  intended  to  let  ^^^ 
him  enter  in  like  manner  through  the  remaining  strong  K^Aiez? 
passes — ^first,  the  Gates  of  Kilikia  and  Syria,  between  S^^I*!2d 
Mount  Amanus  and  the  sea — next,  the  pass,  now  called  3J^^' 
Beylan,  across  Amanus  itself.     He  both  expected  and  "■"'^ 
wished  that  his  enemy  should  come  into  the  plain  to  fight,  there  to 
be  trodden^down  by  the  countless  horsemen  of  Persia. 

But  such  anticipation  was  not  at  once  realized.    The  movements 
of  Alexander,  hitherto  so  rapid  and  unremitting,  seemed  impttieiiot 
suspended.     We  have   already  noticed  the  dangerous  th/d^^Sf 
fever  which  threatened  his  life,  occasioning  not  only  a  t^l^^L 
long  halt,  but  much  uneasiness  among  the  Macedonian  moudT^ 
army.     All  was  doubtless  reported  to  the  Persians,  with  ^SSlSc- 
abundant  exaggerations  ;  and  when  Alexander,  immedi-  SJA^^Jf**** 
ately  after  recovery,  instead  of  marching  forward  towards  Kuikk. 
them,  turned  away  from  them  to  subdue  the  western  portion  of 
Kilikia,  tiiis  again  was  construed  by  Darius  as  an  evidence  of 
hesitation  and  fear.     It  is  even  asserted  that  Pamienio  wished  to 
await  the  attack  of  the  Persians  in  Ealikia,  and  that  Alexander  at 
first  consented  to  do  so.'     At  any  rate,  Darius,  after  a  certain 
interval,  contracted  the  persuasion,  and  was  assured  by  his  Asiatic 
coundllors  and  courtiers,  that  the  Macedonians,  though  audacious 
and  triumphant  against  frontier  satraps,  now  hung  back  intimi- 
dated by  the  approaching  majesty  and  full  muster  of  the  empire, 
and  that  they  would  not  stand  to  resist  his  attack.     Under  this 
impression  Darius  resolved  upon  an  advance  into  Kilikia  with  all 
his  army.    Thymodes  indeed,  and  other  intelligent  Grecian  ad- 

»  Curtius,  iiL  3,  24.  «  Curtius,  iU.  7,  1.  »  Curtias,  iii.  7,  S. 
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visers — together  with  the  Macedonian  exile  Amyntas — deprecated 
his  new  resolution,  entreating  him  to  persevere  in  his  original 
purpose.  They  pledged  themselves  that  Alexander  would  come 
forth  to  attack  him  wherever  he  was,  and  that  too,  speedily.  They 
dwelt  on  the  imprudence  of  fighting  in  the  narrow  defiles  of 
Kilikia,  where  his  numbers,  and  especially  his  vast  cavalry,  would 
be  useless.  Their  advice,  however,  was  not  only  disregarded  by 
Darius,  but  denounced  by  the  Persian  councillors  as  traitorous.^ 
Even  some  of  the  Greeks  in  the  camp  shared,  and  transmitted  in 
their  letters  to  Athens,  the  blind  confidence  of  the  monarch.  The 
order  was  forthwith  given  for  the  whole  army  to  quit  the  plains  of 
Syria  and  march  across  Mount  Amanus  into  Kilikia.*  To  cross, 
by  any  pass,  over  such  a  range  as  that  of  Mount  Amanus,  with  a 
numerous  army,  heavy  baggage,  and  ostentatious  train  (including 
all  the  suite  necessary  for  the  regal  family),  must  have  been  a  work 
of  no  inconsiderable  time ;  and  the  only  two  passes  over  this  moun- 
tain were,  both  of  them,  narrow  and  easily  defensible.'  Darius 
followed  the  northernmost  of  the  two,  which  brought  him  into  the 
rear  of  the  enemy. 

Thus  at  the  same  time  that  the  Macedonians  were  marching 
He  arrives  southward  to  cross  Mouut  Amauus  by  the  southern  pass, 
ander"'  ^^^  attack  Darius  in  the  plain — Darius  was  coming  over 
^itm  ^^^  Kilikia  by  the  northern  pass  to  drive  them  before 
^^  him  back  into  Macedonia.^    Reaching  Issus,  seemingly 

about  two  days  after  they  had  left  it,  he  became  master  of  their 
sick  and  wounded  left  in  the  town.  With  odious  brutahty,  his 
grandees  impelled  him  to  inflict  upon  these  poor  men  either  death 
or  amputation  of  hands  and  arms.*     He  then  marched  forward — 


^  From  JSBchinds  (cont.  Ktesiphont. 
p.  552)  it  seems  that  Demostbente, 
and  the  anti-Macedonian  statesmen  at 
Athens,  received  letters  at  this  moment 
written  in  high  spirits,  intimating  that 
Alexander  was  "caught  and  pinned 
up"  in  Kilikia.  Demosthenes  (if  we 
may  believe  .^ischinde)  went  about 
showing  these  letters,  and  boasting  of 
the  good  news  which  was  at  hand. 
Josephus  (Ant.  Jud.  xi.  8,  3)  also  re- 
ports the  confident  anticipations  of  Per- 
sian success,  entertained  by  Sanbollat 
at  Samaria,  as  well  as  by  all  the  Asiatics 
around. 

'  Arrian,  ii.  6  ;  Curtius,  iii.  8,  2 ; 
Diodor.  xviL  32. 

*  Cicero,  Epist.  ad  Famil.  xv.  4. 
See  the  instructive  commentary  of 
Mutzell  ad  Curtium,  iii.  8.  p.  103,  104. 


I  have  given,  in  an  Appendix  to  this 
Volume,  a  Plan  of  the  ground  near 
Issus,  together  with  some  explanatory 
comments. 

*  Plutarch  (Alexand.  20)  states  this 
general  fact  correctly ;  but  he  is  mis- 
taken in  saying  that  the  two  armies 
missed  one  another  in  the  night,  &c. 

*  Arrian,  ii.  7,  2 ;  Curtius,  iii.  8,  14. 
I  have  mentioned,  a  few  pages  back, 
that  about  a  fortnight  before,  Alexander 
had  sent  Parmenio  forward  from  Tarsus 
to  secure  the  Gates  of  Kilikia  and  Syria, 
while  he  himself  marched  backward  to 
Soli  and  Anchialus.  He  and  Parmenio 
must  have  been  separated  at  this  time 
by  a  distance  not  less  than  eight  days 
of  ordinary  march.  If,  during  this  in- 
terval, Darius  had  arrived  at  Issus,  he 
would  have  been  just  between  them,  and 
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along  the  same  road  by  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  which  had  already 
been  followed  by  Alexander — and  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Pinarus. 

The  fugitives  from  Issus  hastened  to  inform  Alexander,  whom 
they  overtook  at  Myriandrus.    So  astonished  was  he  that  Retaniof 
he  refused  to  believe  the  news  until  it  had  been  confirmed  tmS^ 
by  some  officers  whom  he  sent  northward  along  the  coast  SbSdreM 
of  the  Gulf  in  a  small  galley,  and  to  whom  the  vast  Per-  ^^•^J- 
sian  multitude  on  the  shore  was  distinctly  visible.     Then,  assem- 
bling the  chief  officers,  he  communicated  to  them  the  near  approach 
of  the  enemy,  expatiating  on  the  favourable  auspices  under  which  a 
battle  would  now  take  place.  ^     His  address  was  hailed  with  accla- 
mation by  his  hearers,  who  demanded  only  to  be  led  against  the 
enemy.' 

His  distance  from  the  Persian  position  may  have  been  about 
eighteen  miles.'  By  an  evening  march,  after  supper,  he  Pbdtton  of 
reached  at  midnight  the  narrow  defile  (between  Mount  dS^^**" 
Amanus  and  the  sea)  called  the  Gates  of  Eilikia  and  ^^  nvw 
Syria,  through  which  he  had  marched  two  days  before.  ^**°»™^ 
Again  master  of  that  important  position^  he  rested  there  the  last 
portion  of  the  night,  and  advanced  forward  at  daybreak  northward 
towards  Darius.  At  first  the  breadth  of  practicable  road  was  so 
confined  as  to  admit  only  a  narrow  column  of  march,  with  the 
cavalry  following  the  infantry;  presently  it  widened,  enabling 
Alexander  to  enlarge  his  front  by  bringing  up  successively  the 
divisions  of  the  phalanx.  On  approaching  near  to  the  river  Pinarus 
(which  flowed  across  the  pass),  he  adopted  his  order  of  battle.  On 
the  extreme  right  he  placed  the  hypaspists,  or  light  division  of 
hoplites ;  next  (reckoning  from  right  to  left),  five  Taxeis  or  diri- 
sions  of  the  phalanx,  under  Koenus,  Perdikkas,  Meleager,  Ptolemy, 
and  Amyntas.  Of  these  three  last  or  left  divisions,  Kraterus  had 
the  general  command ;  himself  subject  to  the  orders  of  Parmenio, 
who  commanded  the  entire  left  half  of  the  army.  The  breadth  of 
plain  between  the  mountains  on  the  right,  and  the  sea  on  the  left, 
is  said  to  have  been  not  more  than  fourteen  stadia,  or  somewhat 


would  have  cat  ihem  off  one  from  the 
other.  It  was  Alexander's  good  luck 
that  BO  grave  an  embarraaament  did  not 
occur. 

*  Arrian,  ii.  7,  8. 

s  Arrian,  ii.  7 ;  Curtius,  iii.  10;  Dio- 
dor.  xvii.  33. 

*  Kallisthente  caUed  ihe  distance  100 
•tadia  (ap.  Polyb.  xiL  19).    This  seems 


likely  to  be  under  the  truth. 

Polybiua  criticises  severely  the  de- 
scription given  by  Eallisthends  of  the 
march  of  Alexander.  Not  having  be- 
fore us  the  words  of  Kallisthends  him- 
self, we  are  hardlv  in  a  condition  to 
appreciate  the  goooness  of  the  criticism; 
which  in  some  points  is  certainly  over- 
strained. 
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more  than  one  English  mile  and  a  half.^  From  fear  of  being  ont- 
flanked  by  the  superior  numbers  of  the  Persiansy  he  gave  strict 
orders  to  Parmenio  to  keep  close  to  the  sea  His  Macedonian 
cavalry,  the  Companions,  together  with  the  Thessalians,  were 
placed  on  his  right  flank ;  as  were  also  the  Agrianes^  and  the  prin- 
cipal portion  of  the  light  infantry.  The  Peloponnesian  and  allied 
cavalry,  with  the  Thracian  and  Kretan  light  infantry,  were  sent  on 
the  left  flank  to  Parmenio.' 

Darius,  informed  that  Alexander  was  approaching,  resolved  to 
Pbsition  of  fight  where  he  was  encamped,  behind  the  river  Pinarus. 
iJSi^^Shof  He,  however,  threw  across  the  river  a  force  of  30,000 
the  Pinwm  cavalry,  and  20,000  infeniry,  to  ensure  the  undisturbed 
formation  of  his  main  force  behind  the  river.'  He  composed  his 
phalanx,  or  main  line  of  battle,  of  90,000  hoplites ;  30,000  Greek 
hoplites  in  the  centre,  and  30,000  Asiatics  armed  as  hoplites 
(called  Kardakes),  on  each  side  of  these  Greeks.  These  men — 
not  distributed  into  separate  divisions,  but  grouped  in  one  body  or 
multitude^ — filled  the  breadth  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea. 
On  the  mountains  to  his  left,  he  placed  a  body  of  20,000  men, 
intended  to  act  against  the  right  flank  and  rear  of  Alexander. 
But  for  the  great  numerical  mass  of  his  vast  host,  he  could  find 
no  room  to  act ;  accordingly  they  remained  useless  in  the  rear  of 
his  Greek  and  Asiatic  hoplites ;  yet  not  formed  into  any  body  of 
reserve,  or  kept  disposable  for  assisting  in  case  of  need.  When 
his  line  was  thoroughly  formed,  he  recalled  to  the  right  bank  of 


>  Eallkthen^  ap.  Polybium,  zii.  17. 

•  Armn,  u.  8,  4-13. 

'  Compare  Eallisthente  ap.  Folyb. 
zii.  17  ;  and  Arrian,  ii.  8,  8.  Consider- 
ing how  narrow  the  space  was,  such 
numerous  bodies  as  these  30,000  horse 
and  20,000  foot  must  have  found  little 
facility  in  moving.  Eallisthends  did 
not  notice  them,  as  far  as  we  can  collect 
from  Polybius. 

^  Arrian,  ii.  8,  9.  Toco^novs  yko 
iirX  4l>d\ayyos  iirX^j  H^x^ro  ro 
X^piop,  7ra  irdir<roirro* 

The  depth  of  this  single  phalanx  is 
not  given,  nor  do  we  know  the  exact 
width  of  the  ground  which  it  occupied. 
Assuming  a  depth  of  sixteen,  and  one 
pace  in  breadth  to  each  soldier,  4000  men 
would  stand  in  the  breadth  of  a  stadium 
of  250  paces;  and  therefore  80,000  men 
in  a  breadth  of  twenty  stadia  (see  the 
calculation  of  Riistow  and  Kochly  (p. 
280)  about  the  Macedonian  line).  As- 
'suming  a  depth   of  twenty-six,    6500 


men  would  stand  in  the  breadth  of  the 
stadium,  and  therefore*  90,000  in  a 
total  breadth  of  14  stadia,  which  is 
that  given  by  Kallisthends.  But  there 
must  have  been  intervals  left,  greater 
or  leps,  we  know  not  how  many;  the 
covering  detachments,  which  had  been 
thrown  out  before  the  river  Pinarus, 
must  have  found  some  means  of  passing 
through  to  the  rear,  when  recall^. 

Mr.  Kinneir  states  that  the  breadth 
between  Mount  Amanus  and  the  sea 
varies  between  one  mile  and  a  half 
(English)  and  three  miles.  The  four- 
teen stadia  of  Kallisthends  are  equiva- 
lent to  nearly  one  English  mile  and 
thr^-quarters. 

Neither  in  ancient  nor  in  modem 
times  have  Oriental  armies  ever  been 
trained,  by  native  officers,  to  regularity 
of  march  or  array — see  Malcolm,  Hist, 
of  Persia,  ch.  xxiii.  vol.  ii.  p.  498 ; 
Volney,  Travels  in  Egypt  and  Syria, 
vol.  i.  p.  124. 
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the  Pinanis  the  30,000  cavahry  and  20,000  infantry  which  he  had 
sent  across  as  a  protecting  force.  A  part  of  this  cavalry  were  sent 
to  his  extreme  left  wing,  but  the  mountain  ground  was  found  un- 
suitable for  them  to  act,  so  that  they  were  forced  to  cross  to  the 
right  wing,  where  accordingly  the  great  mass  of  the  Persian  cavalry 
became  assembled.  Darius  himself  in  his  chariot  was  in  the  centre 
of  the  line,  behind  the  Grecian  hoplites.  In  the  front  of  his  whole 
line  rau  the  river  or  rivulet  Pinarus ;  the  banks  of  which,  in  many 
parts  naturally  steep,  he  obstructed  in  some  places  by  embank- 
ments.^ 

As  soon  as  Alexander,  by  the  retirement  of  the  Persian  covering 
detachment,  was  enabled  to  perceive  the  final  disposi-  Batueof 
tions  of  Darius,  he  made  some  alteration  in  his  own,  ^"°^ 
transferring  his  Thessalian  cavalry  by  a  rear  movement  from  his 
right  to  his  left  wing,  and  bringing  forward  the  lancer-cavalry  or 
sarissophori,  as  well  as  the  light  infantry,  PsBonians  and  archers, 
to  the  front  of  his  right.  The  Agrianians,  together  with  some 
cavalry  and  another  body  of  archers,  were  detached  from  the 
general  line  to  form  an  oblique  front  against  the  20,000  Persians 
posted  on  the  hill  to  outflank  him.  As  these  20,000  men  came 
near  enough  to  threaten  his  flank,  Alexander  directed  the  Agri- 
anians  to  attack  them,  and  to  drive  them  farther  away  on  the  hills. 
They  manifested  so  little  firmness,  and  gave  way  so  easily,  that 
he  felt  no  dread  of  any  serious  aggressive  movement  from  them. 
He  therefore  contented  himself  with  holding  back  in  reserve  against 
them  a  body  of  300  heavy  cavalry ;  while  he  placed  the  Agrianians 
and  the  rest  on  the  right  of  his  main  line,  in  order  to  make  his 
front  equal  to  that  of  his  enemies.' 

Having  thus  formed  his  array,  after  ^ving  the  troops  a  certain 
halt  after  their  march,  he  advanced  at  a  very  slow  pace,  anxious 
to  maintain  his  own  front  even,  and  anticipating  that  the  enemy 
might  cross  the  Pinarus  to  meet  him.  But  as  they  did  not  move, 
he  continued  his  advance,  preserving  the  uniformity  of  the  front, 
until  he  arrived  within  bowshot,  when  he  himself,  at  the  head  of 
his  cavalry,  hypaspists,  and  divisions  of  the  phalanx  on  the  right, 
accelerated  his  pace,  crossed  the  river  at  a  quick  step,  and  fell  upon 


'  Arrian,  ii.  10,  2.  KalliBthente  ap- 
pears to  have  reckoned  the  mercenaries 
composing  the  Persian  phalanx  at  30,000 
— and  the  cavalry  at  30,000.  He  does 
not  seem  to  have  taken  account  of 
the  Kardakds.  Yet  Polybiiis  in  his 
criticism  tries  to  make  out  that  there 
was  not  room  for  an  array  of  even 
60,000;  while  Arrian  enumerates  90,000 


hoplites,  not  including  cavalry  (Polyb. 
xii.  18). 

>  AxTian,  ii.  9;  Kallisthends  ap.  Po- 
lyb. xii.  17.  The  slackness  of  this 
Persian  corps  on  the  flank,  and  the  ease 
with  which  Alexander  drove  them  back 
— a  material  point  in  reference  to  the 
battle — are  noticed  also  by  Curtius,  iii. 
9,  11. 
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the  Eardakes  or  Asiatic  hoplites  on  the  Persiaa  left  Unprepared 
for  the  suddenness  and  yehemence  of  this  attack,  these  Kaidakes 
scarcely  resisted  a  moment,  but  gave  way  as  soon  as  they  came  to 
close  quarters,  and  fled,  vigorously  pressed  by  the  Macedonian 
right.  Darius,  who  was  in  his  chariot  in  the  centre,  perceived  that 
this  untoward  desertion  exposed  his  person  from  Uie  left  flank. 
Seized  with  panic,  he  caused  his  chariot  to  be  turned  round,  and 
fled  with  all  speed  among  the  foremost  fugitives.^  He  kept  to  his 
chariot  as  long  as  the  ground  permitted,  but  quitted  it  on  reaching 
some  rugged  ravines,  and  mounted  on  horseback  to  make  sure  of 
escape ;  in  such  terror  that  he  cast  away  his  bow,  his  shield,  and 
his  regal  mantle.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  given  a  single  order, 
nor  to  have  made  the  smallest  effort  to  repidr  a  first  misfortune. 
The  flight  of  the  king  was  the  signal  for  all  who  observed  it  to  flee 
also ;  so  that  the  vast  host  in  the  rear  were  quickly  to  be  seen 
tramphng  one  another  down,  in  their  efforts  to  get  through  the 
diflicult  ground  out  of  the  reach  of  the  enemy.  Darius  was  him- 
self not  merely  the  centre  of  union  for  all  the  miscellaneous  con- 
tingents composing  the  army,  but  also  the  sole  commander ;  so  that 
after  his  flight  there  was  no  one  left  to  give  any  general  order. 

This  great  battle — we  might  rather  say,  that  which  ought  to 
Alarm  and  havc  bccu  a  great  battle — was  thus  lost, — through  the 
KuJ?'*  giving  way  of  the  Asiatic  hoplites  on  the  Persian  left, 
dS^7t  the  and  the  immediate  flight  of  Darius, — within  a  few  minutes 
Perauni.       j^^j.  j^  commencement.    But  the  centre  and  right  of  the 


>  Anian,  ii.  11,  6.    tlO^s, 
^irl     rov     ipfiaroSf    ai>y 


roii  irptlffTOis 
Kiptvyty  &c. 

This  eimple  statement  of  Arrian  is 
far  more  credible  than  the  highly 
wrought  details  given  by  Diodorus  (xvii. 
34)  and  Curtius  (iii.  11,  9)  about  a 
direct  charge  of  Alexander  upon  the 
chariot  of  Darius,  and  a  murderous 
combat  immediately  round  that  chariot, 
in  which  the  horses  became  wounded 
and  unmanageable,  so  as  to  be  on  the 
point  of  overturning  it.  Charts  even 
went  so  far  as  to  afi&rm  that  Alexander 
had  come  into  personal  conflict  with 
Darius,  from  whom  he  had  received  his 
wound  in  the  thigh  (Plutarch,  Alex. 
20).  Plutarch  had  seen  the  letter  ad- 
dressed by  Alexander  to  Antipater, 
simply  intimating  that  he  had  received 
a  slight  wound  in  the  thigh. 

In  respect  to  this  point,  as  to  so  many 
others,  Diodorus  and  Curtius  have 
copied  the  same  authority. 

kallisthends  (ap.  Polyb.  xii.  22)  stated 


that  Alexander  had  laid  his  plan  of 
attack  with  a  view  to  bear  upon  the 
person  of  Darius,  which  is  not  impro- 
bable (compare  Xenoph.  Anab.  i.  8, 
22),  and  was  in  fact  realized,  since  the 
first  successful  charge  of  the  Macedo- 
nians came  so  near  to  Darius  as  to 
alarm  him  for  the  safety  of  his  own 
person.  To  the  question  put  by  Poly- 
bius — How  did  Alexander  know  in  what 
part  of  the  army  Darius  was? — we  may 
reply,  that  the  chariot  and  person  of 
Darius  would  doubtless  be  conspicuous: 
moreover,  the  Persian  kings  were  ha- 
bitually in  the  centre — and  Cyrus  the 
younger,  at  the  battle  of  Kimaxa,  di- 
rected the  attack  to  be  made  exactly 
against  the  person  of  his  brother  Arta- 
xerxds. 

After  the  battle  of  Eunaxa,  Arta- 
xerxds  assumed  to  himself  the  honour 
of  having  slain  Cvrus  with  his  own 
hand,  and  put  to  death  those  who  had 
really  done  the  deed,  because  they 
boasted  of  it  (Plutarch,  Artax.  16). 
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Persians,  not  yet  apprised  of  these  misfortunes,  behayed  with  gal- 
lantry. When  Alexander  made  his  rapid  dash  forward  with  the 
right,  under  his  own  immediate  command,  the  phalanx  in  his  left 
centre  (which  was  under  Kraterus  and  Parmenio)  either  did  not 
receive  the  same  accelerating  order,  or  found  itself  both  retarded 
and  disordered  by  greater  steepness  in  the  banks  of  the  Pinarus. 
Here  it  was  charged  by  the  Grecian  mercenaries,  the  best  troops 
in  the  Persian  service.  The  combat  which  took  place  was  obsti- 
nate, and  the  Macedonian  loss  not  inconsiderable ;  the  general  of 
division,  Ptolemy  son  of  Seleukus,  with  120  of  the  front-rank  men 
or  choice  phalangites,  being  slain.  But  presently  Alexander,  having 
completed  the  rout  on  the  enemies'  left,  brought  back  his  victorious 
troops  from  the  pursuit,  attacked  the  Grecian  mercenaries  in  flank, 
and  gave  decisive  superiority  to  their  enemies.  These  Grecian 
mercenaries  were  beaten  and  forced  to  retire.  On  finding  that 
Darius  himself  had  fled,  they  got  away  from  the  field  as  well  as 
they  could,  yet  seemingly  in  good  order.  There  is  even  reason 
to  suppose  that  a  part  of  them  forced  their  way  up  the  mountains 
or  through  the  Macedonian  line,  and  made  their  escape  southward.^ 
Meanwhile  on  the  Persian  right,  towards  the  sea,  the  heavy- 
armed  Persian  cavalry  had  shown  much  bravery.  They  were  bold 
enough  to  cross  the  JPinarus'  and  vigorously  to  charge  the  Thes- 
salians  ;  with  whom  they  maintained  a  close  contest,  until  the  news 
spread  that  Darius  had  disappeared,  and  that  the  left  of  the  army 
was  routed.  They  then  turned  their  backs  and  fled,  sustaining 
terrible  damage  from  their  enemies  in  the  retreat  Of  the  Kar- 
dakes  on  the  right  flank  of  the  Grecian  hoplites  in  the  Persian  line, 
we  hear  nothing,  nor  of  the  Macedonian  infantry  opposed  to  them. 
Perhaps  these  Kardakes  came  little  into  action,  since  the  cavalry 
on  their  part  of  the  field  were  so  severely  engaged.  At  any  rate 
they  took  part  in  the  general  flight  of  the  Persians,  as  soon  as 
Darius  was  known  to  have  left  the  field.^ 


1  This  is  the  supposition  of  Mr. 
Williams,  and  it  appears  to  me  pro- 
bable, though  Mr.  Ainsworth  calls  it 
in  question,  in  consequence  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  ground  southward  of 
Myriandrus  towfuds  the  sea.  [See  Mr. 
Amsworth's  Elssay  on  the  Cilician  and 
Syrian  Qates,  Journal  of  the  Qeograph. 
Society,  1838,  p.  194.]  These  Greeks, 
being  merely  fugitives  with  arms  in 
their  hands — with  neither  cavalry  nor 
baggage— could  make  their  way  over 
very  difficult  ground. 

'  Arrian,  IL  11,  3;  Curtius,  ill.   11, 


13.  Kallisthends  stated  the  same  thing 
as  Arrian  —  that  this  Persian  cavalry 
had  crossed  the  Pinarus,  and  charged 
the  Thessalians  with  bravery.  Poly- 
bius  censures  him  for  it,  as  if  he  had 
affirmed  something  false  and  absurd 
(xii.  18).  This  shows  that  the  criti- 
cisms of  Polybius  are  not  to  be  accepted 
without  reserve.  He  reasons  as  if  the 
Macedonian  phalanx  could  not  cross  the 
Pinarus — converting  a  difficulty  intQ  an 
impossibility  (xii.  22). 
•  Arrian,  ii.  11;  Curtius,  ill.  11. 
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The  rout  of  the  Persians  being  completed,  Alexander  begm  a 
TilSd!?^  vi^rous  pursuit.  The  destruction  and  slaugbter  of  the 
■trucUTe  fugitives  were  prodigious.  Amidst  so  small  a  breadth 
Alexander^  of  practicable  ground,  narrowed  sometimes  into  a  defile  ' 
Semot^  and  broken  by  frequent  watercourses,  their  yast  niimben 
Diria*.^^  found  no  room,  and  trod  one  another  down.  As  many 
perished  in  this  way  as  by  the  sword  of  the  conquerors ;  insomuch 
that  Ptolemy  (afterwards  king  of  Egypt,  the  companion  and  histo- 
rian of  Alexander)  recounts  that  he  himself  in  the  pursuit  came  to 
a  ravine  choked  up  with  dead  bodies,  of  which  he  made  a  bridge 
to  pass  orer  iV  The  pursuit  was  continued  as  long  as  the  light 
of  a  November  day  allowed ;  but  the  battle  had  not  begun  tiU  a 
late  hour.  The  camp  of  Darius  was  taken,  togetbnr  with  his 
mother,  his  wife,  his  sister,  his  infant  son,  and  two  daughters. 
His  chariot,  hb  shield,  and  his  bow  also  fell  into  the  power  of  the 
conquerors ;  and  a  sum  of  3000  talents  in  money  was  found,  though 
much  of  the  treasure  had  been  sent  to  Damascus.  The  total  loss 
of  the  Persians  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  10,000  horse  and 
100,000  foot;  among  the  slain  moreover  were  several  enunent 
Persian  grandees — Arsames,  Rheomithres,  and  Atizyes,  who  had 
commanded  at  the  Granikus — Sabakes,  satrap  of  Egypt.  Of  the 
Macedonians  we  are  told  that  300  foot  and  150  horse  were  killed. 
Alexander  himself  was  slightly  wounded  in  the  thigh  by  a  sword.* 

The  mother,  wife,  and  family  of  Darius,  who  became  captives, 
ckmrteoui  Were  treated  by  Alexander's  order  with  the  utmo^  con- 
Sri?^*"'  sideration  and  respect  When  Alexander  returned  at 
pSlmen  by  night  from  the  pursuit,  he  found  the  Persian  regal  tent 
Alexander,  reserved  and  prepared  for  him.  In  an  inner  compart- 
ment of  it  he  heard  the  tears  and  wailings  of  womea  He  was  in- 
formed that  the  mourners  were  the  mother  and  wife  of  Darius,  who 
had  learnt  that  the  bow  and  shield  of  Darius  had  been  taken,  and 
were  giving  loose  to  their  grief  under  the  belief  that  Darius  him- 
self was  killed.  Alexander  immediately  sent  Leonnatus  to  assure 
them  that  Darius  was  still  living,  and  to  promise  further  that  they 
should  be  allowed  to  preserve  the  regal  title  and  state — ^his  war 
against  Darius  being  undertaken  not  from  any  feelings  of  hatred, 
but  as  a  fair  contest  for  the  empire  of  Asia.'    Besides  this  anec- 


'  Arrian,  ii.  11,  11;  EalllAthends  ap. 
Polyb.  xii.  20. 

'  Arrian,  ii.  11  ;  Diodor.  xvii.  36. 
Curtiufl  (iii.  It,  27)  says  that  the  Mace- 
donians lost  ^rty-two  foot  and  one 
hundi'ed  and  fifty  hone,  killed ;    with 


504  men  wounded ; — Juatm  states,  130 
foot,  and  150  horse  (xi.  9). 

•  Arrian,  ii.  12,  8  —  from  Ptolemy 
and  Anstobulus.  Compare  Diodor. 
xvii.  36j  Curtius,  iii.  11,  24:  iii.  12, 
17. 
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dote,  which  depends  on  good  authority,  many  others,  uncertified  or 
untrue,  were  recounted  about  his  kind  behayiour  to  these  princesses ; 
and  Alexander  himself,  shortly  after  the  battle,  seems  to  have  heard 
fictions  about  it,  which  he  thought  it  necessary  to  contradict  in  a 
letter.  It  is  certain  (from  the  extract  now  remaining  of  this  letter) 
that  he  never  saw,  nor  ever  entertained  the  idea  of  seeing,  the 
captive  wife  of  Darius,  said  to  be  the  most  beautiful  woman  in 
Asia;  moreover  he  even  declined  to  hear  encomiums  upon  her 
beauty.^ 

How  this  vast  host  of  fugitives  got  out  of  the  narrow  limits  of 
Kilikia,  or  how  many  of  them  quitted  that  country  by  ^SSSton  of 
ibe  same  pass  over  Mount  Amanus  as  that  by  which  they  the  penian 
had  entered  it — we  cannot  make  out.    It  is  probable  that  duIiu  re- 
many,  and  Darius  himself  among  the  number,  made  their  Euphrates^ 
escape  across  the  mountain  by  various  subordinate  roads  mrpSno. 
and  by-paths;  which,  though  unfit  for  a  regular  army  t^SxtJ^ 
with  baggftge,  would  be  found  a  welcome  resource  by  scattered 
companies.     Darius  managed  to  get  together  4000  of  the  fugitives, 
with  whom   he  hastened  to  Thapsakus,  and  there  recrossed  the 
Euphrates.    The  only  remnant  of  force,  still  in  a  position  of  defence 
after  the  battle,  consisted  of  8000  of  the  Grecian  mercenaries  under 
Amyntas  and  Thymodes.     These  men,  fighting  their  way  out  of 
Kilikia  (seemingly  towards  the  south,  by  or  near  Myriandrus), 
marched  to  Tripolis  on  the  coast  of  Phenicia,  where  they  still  found 
the  same  vessels  in  which  they  had  themselves  been  brought  from 
the  armament  of  Lesbos.     Seizing  sufficient  means  of  transport, 
and  destroying  the  rest  to  prevent  pursuit,  they  immediately  crossed 
over  to  Cyprus,  and  from  thence  to  Egypt*     With  this  single  ex- 
ception, the  enormous  Persian  host  disappears  with  the  battle  of 
Issus.    We  hear  of  no  attempt  to  rally  or  re-form,  nor  of  any  fresh 
Persian  force  afoot  until  two  years  afterwards.    The  booty  acquired 
by  the  victors  was  immense,  not  merely  in  gold  and  silver,  but  also 
in  captives  for  the  slave-merchant     On  the  morrow  of  the  battle, 
Alexander  offered  a  solemn  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving,  with  three 
altars  erected  on  the  banks  of  the  Pinarus ;  while  he  at  the  same 
time  buried  the  dead,  consoled  the  wounded,  and  rewarded  or  com- 
plimented all  who  had  distinguished  themselves.' 


'  Plutarch,  Alex.  22.  iyif  yitp  (Alex- 
ander) obx  iri  iupcucifs  hy  tbptSiiriv 
r^v  Aap^iov  yvyauKa  ^  $t$ov\tvfi4yos 
Hfiyf  iX\*  ob9h  rAv  \vy6vrav  ircpl  r^s 
€i>fiop^las  ainiis  irpoffZtJityiiivos  rhv 
K&yov. 

*  Arrian,  it  13,  2,  3;   Diodor.  xyiL 


48.  Curtius  says  that  these  Greeks  got 
away  by  by-paths  across  the  mountains 
(Amanus) — which  may  be  true  (Curtius, 
iu.  11,  19). 

'  Arrian,  ii.  12,  1 ;   Curtius,  iii.  12, 
27  J  Diodor.  xviL  40.     The  "  Arse  Alex-^ 
andri,  in  radicibus  Amani,"  are  men- 
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No  victory  recorded  in  history  was  ever  more  complete  in  itadf, 
ProdiiKioiu  or  more  far-stretching  in  its  consequenoesy  than  that  of 
dnoed  by  Issus.  Not  Only  was  the  Persian  force  destroyed  or  dis- 
of  iMoa.'^  persedy  but  the  efforts  of  Darius  for  recovery  were  parar 
lysed  by  the  capture  of  his  family.  Portions  of  the  dis^pated  armj 
of  Issus  may  be  traced,  re-appearing  in  different  places  for  opera- 
tions of  detail,  but  we  shall  find  no  farther  resistance  to  Alexander, 
during  almost  two  years,  except  from  the  brave  freemen  of  two 
fortified  cities.  Everywhere  an  overwhelming  sentiment  of  admira- 
tion and  terror  was  spread  abroad,  towards  the  force,  skill,  or  good 
fortune  of  Alexander,  by  whichever  name  it  might  be  caUed— 
together  with  contempt  for  the  real  value  of  a  Persian  army,  in 
spite  of  so  much  imposing  pomp  and  numerical  show ;  a  contempt 
not  new  to  intelligent  Greeks,  but  now  communicated  even  to 
vulgar  minds  by  the  recent  unparalleled  catastrophe.  Both  as 
general  and  as  soldier,  indeed,  the  consummate  excellence  of  Alex- 
ander stood  conspicuous,  not  less  than  the  signal  deficiency  of 
Darius.  The  fault  in  the  latter,  upon  which  most  remark  is  usually 
made,  was,  that  of  fighting  the  battle,  not  in  an  open  plain,  but  in 
a  narrow  valley,  whereby  his  superiority  of  number  was  rendered 
unprofitable.  But  this  (as  I  have  already  observed)  was  only  one 
among  many  mistakes,  and  by  no  means  the  most  serious.  The 
result  would  have  been  the  same,  had  the  battle  been  fought  in  the 
plains  to  the  eastward  of  Mount  Amanus.  Superior  numbers  are 
of  little  avail  on  any  ground,  unless  there  be  a  general  who  knows 
how  to  make  use  of  them ;  unless  they  be  distributed  into  separate 
divisions  ready  to  combine  for  offensive  action  on  many  points  at 
once,  or  at  any  rate  to  lend  support  to  each  other  in  defence,  so 
that  a  defeat  of  one  fraction  is  not  a  defeat  of  the  whole.  The 
faith  of  Darius  in  simple  multitude  was  altogether  blind  and 
childish  ;^  nay,  that  faith,  though  overweening  beforehand,  disap- 
peared at  once  when  he  found  his  enemies  did  not  run  away,  but 
faced  him  boldly — ^as  was  seen  by  his  attitude  on  the  banks  of 
the  Pinarus,  where  he  stood  to  be  attacked  instead  of  executing 
his  threat  of  treading  down  the  handful  opposed  to  him.'  But  it 
was  not  merely  as  a  general,  that  Darius  acted  in  such  a  manner 


tioned  by  Cicero  (ad  Famil.  xv.  4). 
When  commanding  in  Kilikia,  be  en- 
camped there  with  bia  anny  four  days. 

>  See  this  faith  put  forward  in  the 
speech  of  Xerzds  —  Herodot.  vii.  48: 
compare  the  speech  of  Achsemends,  vii. 


2U6. 


'  Arrian,  ii.  10,  2.  ira)  ra^  &s 
^fiXos  iyiptro  (Darius)  rois  iifup*  AK4' 
^tuf^pov  ry  yv^fij^  ScSovX«/i^yos  (a  re- 
markable expression  borrowed  firom 
Thucydidte,  ly.  34).  Compare  Arrian, 
il6,  7. 
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as  to  render  the  loss  of  the  battle  certain.  Had  his  dispositions 
been  ever  so  skilful,  his  personal  cowardice,  in  quitting  the  field 
and  thinking  only  of  his  own  safety,  would  have  sufficed  to  nullify 
thei^  effect.^  Though  the  Persian  grandees  are  generally  con- 
spicuous for  personal  courage,  yet  we  shall  find  Darius  hereafter 
again  exhibiting  the  like  melancholy  timidity,  and  the  like  incom- 
petence for  using  numbers  with  effect,  at  the  battle  of  Arbela, 
though  fought  in  a  spacious  plain  chosen  by  himself. 

Happy  was  it  for  Memnon  that  he  did  not  live  to  see  the  re- 
nunciation of  his  schemes,  and  the  ruin  consequent  upon  ^.c.  333 
it  1    The  fleet  in  the  ^^ean,  which  had  been  transferred  (Autumn). 
at  his  death  to  Fharnabazus,  though  weakened  by  the  produced 
loss  of  those  mercenaries  whom  Darius  had  recalled  to  by  the 
Issus,  and  disheartened  by  a  serious  defeat  which  the  i^tm,  ^Anti- 
Persian  Orontobates  had  received  from  the  Macedonians  pr^uT**^ 
in  Karia,*   was  nevertheless  not  inactive  in  trying  to  *^™^**- 
organize  an   anti-Macedonian   manifestation   in  Greece.     While 
Phamabazus  was  at  the  island  of  Siphnos  with  his  100  triremes, 
he  was  visited  by  the  Lacedaemonian  king  Agis,  who  pressed  him 
to  embark  for  Peloponnesus  as  large  a  force  as  he  could  spare,  to 
second  a  movement  projected  by  the  Spartans.    But  such  aggressive 
plans  were  at  once  crushed  by  the  terror-striking  news  of  the  battle 
of  Issus.     Apprehending  a  revolt  in  the  island  of  Chios,  as  the 
result  of  this  news,  Phamabazus  immediately  sailed  thither  with  a 
large  detachment.     Agis,  obtaining  nothing  more  than  a  subsidy 
of  thirty  talents  and  a  squadron  of  ten  triremes,  was  obliged  to 
renounce  his  projects  in  Peloponnesus,  and  to  content  himself  with 
directing  some  operations  in  Krete,  to  be  conducted  by  his  brother 
Agesilaus;   while  he  himself  remained  among  the  islands,  and 
ultimately  accompanied  the  Persian  Autophradates  to  Halikar- 
nassus.'     It  appears,  however,  that  he  afterwards  went  to  conduct 
the  operations  in  Krete,  and  that  he  had  considerable  success  in 
that  island,  bringing  several  Kretan  towns  to  join  the  Persians/ 
On  the  whole,  however,  the  victory  of  Issus  overawed  all  free  spirit 
throughout  Greece,  and  formed  a  guarantee   to  Alexander  for 
at  least  a  temporary  quiescence.     The  philo-Macedoniau  synod, 

'  Immediately  before  the  battle  of 
KuDAxa,  Cvrua  the  younger  was  asked 
by  some  of  the  Grecian  officers,  whether 
he  thought  that  his  brother  Artaxerxds 
(who  had  as  yet  made  no  resistance) 
would  fight — '*  To  be  sure  he  will  (was 
the  reply) ;  if  he  is  the  son  of  Darius 
and  ParysatiSy  and  my  brother,  I  shall 

VOL.  VIII.  2   A 


not  obtain  the  crown  without  fight- 
ing!" Personal  cowardice,  in  a  king 
of  Persia  at  the  head  of  his  array, 
seemed  inconceivable  (Xenoph.  Anab.  i. 
7,9). 

'  Arrian,  ii.  5,  8. 

■  Arrian,  ii.  13,  4-8. 

<  Diodor.  xvii.  48.  • 
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assembled  at  Corinth  during  the  period  of  the  Isthmian  festifsl, 
manifested  their  joy  by  sending  to  him  an  embassy  of  oongratuli- 
tion  and  a  wreath  of  gold.^ 

With  little  delay  after  his  victory,  Alexander  marched  throiigb 
B.r.  333  Kcele-Syria  to  the  Phenician  coast,  detaching'  Parraenio 
in  his  way  to  attack  Damascus,  whither  Darius,  before 
Dumiuctu  the  battle,  had  sent  most  part  of  his  treasure  with  many 
cednniiiiB.  confidential  officers,  Persian  women  of  rank,  and  eD?o)^ 
treHKure'^''"  Though  thc  placc  might  have  held  out  a  considerable 
an^  pr  son-  ^Hcge,  it  was  Surrendered  without  resistance  by  the  treason 
or  cowardice  of  the  governor ;  who  made  a  feint  of  trying  to  con- 
vey away  the  treasure,  but  took  care  that  it  should  &11  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy."  There  was  captured  a  large  treasure — with 
a  prodigious  number  and  variety  of  attendants  and  ministers  of 
luxury,  belonging  to  the  court  and  the  grandees.'  Moreover  the 
prisoners  made  were  so  numerous,  that  most  of  tlie  great  Persian 
families  had  to  deplore  the  loss  of  some  relative,  male  or  female 
Tliere  were  among  them  the  widow  and  daughters  of  king  Ochus, 
the  predecessor  of  Darius — the  daughter  of  Darius's  brother 
Oxathres — the  wives  of  Artabazus,  and  of  Pharnabazus — the 
three  daughters  of  Mentor,  and  Barsine,  widow  of  the  deceased 
Memnon  with  her  child,  sent  up  by  Memnon  to  serve  as  an  ho^ 
age  for  his  fidelity.  There  were  also  several  eminent  Grecian 
exiles,  Theban,  Lacedaemonian  and  Athenian,  who  had  fled  to 
Darius,  and  whom  he  had  thought  fit  to  send  to  Damascus,  instead 
of  allowing  them  to  use  their  pikes  with  the  army  at  Issus.  The 
Theban  and  Athenian  exiles  were  at  once  released  by  Alexander; 
the  I^cedsemonians  were  for  the  time  put  under  arrest,  but  not 
detained  long.  Among  the  Athenian  exiles  was  a  person  of  noble 
name  and  parentage — Iphikrates,  son  of  the  great  Athenian  officer 
of  that  name.*  The  captive  Iphikrates  not  only  received  his 
liberty,  but  was  induced  by  courteous  and  honourable  treatment  to 
remain  with   Alexander.      lie  died  however   shortly  afterwards 

»  Diodor.  xvii.  48;  Curtius,  iv.  5,  11.  |  who  were  conveying  it  away  from  ihe 
Curtius    seems    to   mention   tbis  vote     town. 

later,  but  it  must  evidently  have  been  j      ■  A  fragment  of  the  letter  from  Par- 
passed   at    the  first   Isthmian    festival  '  menio  to  Alexander  is  preserved,  eivinc 


after  the  battle  of  Issus. 

'  Arrian,  ii.    11,  13;  Curtius,  iii.  13. 
The  words  of  Arrian  (ii.  15,  I) — Mctw 


a  detailed  list  of  the  articles  of  booty 
(Atheuseus,  xiii.  p.  607). 

*  Arrian,  ii.  15,  5;  Curtius,  iii.  13, 


Koydcrtuna  is  AafiaaKhy  —  confirm  the  .  13-16.  There  is  some  discrepancy  be 
statement  of  Curtius,  that  this  trea-  twoou  tl^e  two  (compare  Arriim,  iii.  24, 
sure  was  captured  by  Parmenio,  not  in  7)  as  to  the  names  of  the  Lacedicmonian 
the  town,  bat  in  the  hands  of  fugitives    .envoys. 
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from  sickness,  and  his  ashes  were  then  collected,  by  order  of 
Alexander,  to  be  sent  to  his  family  at  Athens. 

I  have  already  stated  in  a  former  chapter*  that  the  elder  Iphi- 
krates  had  been  adopted  by  Alexander's  grandfather  ^^^. 
into  the  regal  family  of  Macedonia,  as  the  saviour  of  mentofUie 

i«i  Tfciiii*  !•  1-1     Athenian 

their  throne,     rrobably  this  was  the  circumstance  which  iphikntte. 
determined  the  superior  favour  shown  to  the  son,  rather  reuure 
than  any  sentiment  either  towards  Athens  or  towards  Sreeiuand 
the  military  genius  of  the  father.     The  difference  of  uuam, 
position,  between  Iphikrates  the  father  and  Iphikrates  the  son,  is 
one  among   the  painful   evidences  of  the  downward  march  of 
Hellenism.     The  father,  a  distinguished  officer  moving  amidst  a 
circle  of  freemen,  sustaining  by  arms  the  security  and  dignity  of 
his  own  fellow-citizens,  and  even  interfering  for  the  rescue  of  the 
Macedonian  regal  family ;   the   son,  condemned  to  witness  the 
degradation  of  his  native  city  by  Macedoniaii  arms,  and  deprived 
of  all  other  means  of  reviving  or  rescuing  her,  except  such  as  could 
be  found  in  the  service  of  an  Oriental  prince,  whose  stupidity  and 
cowardice  threw  away  at  once  his  own  security  and  the  freedom  of 
Greece. 

Master  of  Damascus  and  of  Koele-Syria,  Alexander  advanced 
onward  to  Phenicia.     The  first  Phenician  town  which  he  ,^  333.^33 
approached  was  Marathus,  on  the  mainland  opposite  the  C^^^^)- 
isdet  of  Aradus,  forming,  along  with  that  islet  and  some  inPhenicia. 
other  neighbouring  towns,  the  domain  of  the  Aradian  sybi^uKi 
prince  Gerostratus.     That  prince  was  himself  now  serving  SSiJ'fJSS 
with  his  naval  contingent  among  the  Persian  fleet  in  the  ^  ***"** 
JEgean ;  but  his  son  Strato,  acting  as  viceroy  at  home,  despatched 
to  Alexander  his  homage  with  a  golden  wreath,  and  made  over  to 
him  at  once  Aradus  with  the  neighbouring  towns  included  in  its 
domain.     The  example  of  Strato  was  followed,  first  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Byblus,  the  next  Phenician  city  in  a  southerly  direc- 
tion ;  next,  by  the  great  city  of  Sidon,  the  queen  and  parent  of 
all  Phenician  prosperity.    The  Sidonians  even  sent  envoys  to  meet 
him  and  invite  his  approach.'    Their  sentiments  were  unfavourable 
to  the  Persians,  from  remembrance  of  the  bloody  and  perfidious 
proceedings  which  (about  eighteen  years  before)  had  marked  the 
recapture  of  their  city  by  the  armies  of  Ochus.'     Nevertheless, 


>  See  above,  in  ibis  History,  Cbape. 
LXXVIIm  LXXIX. ;  and  .£schiute,  Fals. 
Jjeg,  p.  263.  0.  13. 

Alexapder  bimself  bad  consented  to 


be  adopted  by  Ada  princess  of  Earia  as 
ber  son  (Arrian,  i.  23,  12). 

-  Arrian,  ii.  14,  11;  ii.  15,  S. 

'  Diodor.  xvi.  45. 
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the  naval  contingents  both  of  Byblus  and  of  Sdon  (as  well  as  that 
of  Aradus),  were  at  this  moment  suling  in  the  iEgean  with  &e 
Persian  admiral  Autophradates,  and  formed  a  large  proportion  of 
his  entire  fleet.^ 

While  Alexander  was  still  at  Marathus,  however,  previous  to 
letter  of       his  onward  march,  he  received  both  envoys  and  a  letter 
liUkitinK       from  Darius,  asking  for  the  restitution  of  his   mother, 
S^^^Q.     wife,  and  children — and  tendering  friendship  and  alliaDce, 
ni"«pu?«r  ^  f^™  o°6  ^^^g  ^  another.     Darius  farther  attempted 
^j^       to  show,  that  the  Macedonian  Philip  had  begun  the 
Alexander,     wrong  against  Persia — that  Alexander  bad  continued 
it — and  that  he  himself  (Darius)  had  acted  merely  in  self-defence. 
In  reply,  Alexander  wrote  a  letter,  wherein  he  set  forth  lus  own 
case  against  Darius,  proclaiming  himself  the  appointed  leader  of 
the  Greeks,  to  avenge  the  ancient  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes, 
lie   then  alleged  vajpious  complaints  agidnst  Darius,  whom  he 
accused  of  having  instigated  the  assassination  of  Philip  as  well  as 
the  hostilities  of  the  anti-Macedonian  cities  in  Greece.     ^'Now 
(continued  he),  by  the  grace  of  the  Gods,  1  have  been  victorious, 
first  over  your  satraps,  next  over  yourself.     I  have  taken  care  of 
all  who  submit  to  me,  and  made  them  satisfied  with  their  lot' 
Come  yourself  to  me  also,  as  to  the  master  of  all  Asia.     Come 
without  fear  of  suflering  harm ;  ask  me,  and  you  shall  receive 
back  your  mother  and  wife,  and  anything  else  which  you  please. 
When  next  you  write  to  me,  however,  address  me  not  as  an  equal, 
but  as  lord  of  Asia  and  of  all  that  belongs  to  you ;  otherwise  1 
shall  deal  with  you  as  a  wrong-doer.     If  you  intend  to  contest  the 
kingdom  with  me,  stand  and  fight  for  it,  and  do  not  run  away. 
I  shall  march  forward  against  you,  wherever  you  may  be."* 

This  memorable  correspondence,  which  led  to  no  result,  is  of 
importance  only  as  it  marks  the  character  of  Alexander,  with 
whom  fighting  and  conquering  were  both  the  business  and  the 
luxury  of  life,  and  to  whom  all  assumption  of  equality  and  in- 
dependence with  himself,  even  on  the  part  of  other  kings — every 
thing  short  of  submission  and  obedience — appeared  in  the  light  of 
wrong  and  insult  to  be  avenged.  The  recital  of  comparative 
injunes,  on  each  side,  was  mere  unmeaning  pretence.  The  real 
and  only  question  was  (as  Alexander  himself  had  put  it  in  his 


>  Arrian,  ii.  15,  8;  ii.  20, 1.  Curtius, 
iv.  1,  6-16. 

'  Arrian,  ii.  14;  Curtius,  iv.  L  10; 
Diodor.  zvii.  39.     I  give  the  substance 


Both  Curtius  and  Diodonis  represent 
Darius  as  oflfering  great  sums  of  money 
and  large  cessions  of  territory,  in  ex- 
change for  the  restitution  of  the  captives. 


of   this    correspondence    from  Arrian.  {  Arrian  says  nothing  of  the  kind. 
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message  to  the  captive  Sisygambis^)  which  of  the  two  should  be 
master  of  Asia. 

The  decision  of  this  question,  already  sufficiently  advanced  on 
the  morrow  after  the  battle  of  Issus,  was  placed  almost  imporunc« 
beyond  doubt  by  the  rapid  and  unopposed  successes  of  Toi^taiy 
Alexander  among  most  of  the  Phenician  cities.     The  S'tS'pb©. 
last  hopes  of  Persia  now  turned  chiefly  upon  the  senti-  Jj^  ^^ 
ments  of  these  Phenicians.     The  greater  part  of  the  Ai«»*n<i«r. 
Persian  fleet  in  the  JEgean  was  composed  of  Phenician  triremes, 
partly  from  the  coast  of  Syria,  partly  from  the  island  of  Cyprus. 
If  the  Phenician  towns  made  submission  to  Alexander,  it   was 
certain  that  their  ships  and  seamen  would  either  return  home 
spontaneously  or  be  recalled ;   thus  depriving  the  Persian  quiver 
of  its  best  remaining  arrow.     But  if  the  Phenician  towns  held  out 
resolutely  against  him,  one  and  all,  so  as  to  put  him  under  the 
necessity  of  besieging  them  in  succession — each  lending  aid  to 
the  rest  by  sea,  with  superiority  of  naval  force,  and  more  than 
one  of  them  being  situated  upon  islets — the  obstacles  to  be  over- 
come would  have  been  so  multiplied,  that  even  Alexander's  energy 
and  ability  might  ha]:dly  have  proved  sufficient  for  them :  at  any 
rate,  he  would  have  had  hard  work  before  him  for  perhaps  two 
years,  opening  the  door  to  many  new  accidents  and  eflbrts.     It 
was  therefore  a  signal  good  fortune  to  Alexander  when  the  prince 
of  the  islet  of  Aradus  spontaneously  surrendered  to  him  that  difficult 
city,  and  when  the  example  was  followed  by  the  still  greater  city  of 
Sidon.     The  Phenicians,  taking  them  generally,  had  no  positive  tie 
to  the  Persians ;  neither  had  they  much  confederate  attachment  one 
towards  the  other,  although  as  separate  communities  they  were  brave 
and  enterprising.     Among  the  Sidonians,  there  was  even  a  prevalent 
feeling  of  aversion  to  the  Persians,  from  the  cause  above  mentioned. 
Hence  the  prince  of  Aradus,  upon  whom  Alexander's  march  first 
came,  had  little  certainty  of  aid  from  his  neighbours^  if  he  resolved 
to  hold  out ;  and  still  less  disposition  to  hold  out  single-handed, 
after  the  battle  of  Issus  had  proclaimed  the  irresistible  force  of 
Alexander  not  less  than  the  impotence  of  Persia.      One  after 
another,  all  these  important  Phenician  seaports,  except  Tyre,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Alexander  without  striking  a  blow.     At  Sidon, 
the  reigning  prince  Strato,  reputed  as  philo-Persian,  was  deposed, 
and  a  person  named  Abdalonymus — of  the  reigning  family,  yet 
poor  in  circumstances — was  appointed  in  his  room.* 


>  Arrian,  ii.  12,  9. 

3  Curtius,  i7.  1,  20-25;   Justin,  xi. 
10*    Diodorus  (xviL  47)  telLi  the  story 


as  if  it  had  occurred  at  Tyre,  and  not 
at  Sidon;  which  is  highly  improbable. 
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Alenuider 
appears 
1x?fore  Tyre 
— readlnetn 
of  the  Ty- 
rlnns  to 
lurrender, 
yet  not 
withont  a 
point  re- 
•iTved— he 
determines 
to  besiege 
thedty. 


With  his  usual  rapidity,  Alexander  inarched  onward  towards 
Tyre ;  the  most  powerful  among  the  Phenician  cities, 
though  apparently  less  ancient  than  Sidon.  Even  on 
the  march,  he  was  met  by  a  deputation  from  Tyre,  com- 
posed of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  city,  and  headed 
by  the  son  of  the  Tyrian  prince  Azemilchus,  who  was 
himself  absent  commanding  the  Tyrian  contingent  in 
the  Persian  fleet.  These  men  brought  large  presents 
and  supplies  for  the  Macedonian  army,  together  with  a 
golden  wreath  of  honour ;  announcing  formally  that  the  Tyrians 
were  prepared  to  do  whatever  Alexander  commanded.^  In  reply, 
he  commended  the  dispositions  of  the  city,  accepted  the  presents, 
and  desired  the  deputation  to  communicate  at  home,  that  he 
wished  to  enter  Tyre  and  ofl^er  sacrifice  to  Herakles.  The  Phe- 
nician God  Melkart  was  supposed  identical  with  the  Grecian 
Herakles,  and  was  thus  ancestor  of  the  Macedonian  kings.  His 
temple  at  Tyre  was  of  the  most  venerable  antiquity  ;  moreover  the 
injunction,  to  sacrifice  there,  is  said  to  have  been  conveyed  to 
Alexander  in  an  oracle.*  The  Tyrians  at  home,  after  deliberating 
on  this  message,  sent  out  an  answer  declining  to  comply,  and  in- 
timating that  they  would  not  admit  within  their  walls  either 
Macedonians  or  Persians;  but  that  as  to  all  other  points,  they 
would  obey  Alexander's  orders.*  They  added  that  his  wish  to 
sacrifice  to  Herakles  might  be  accomplished  without  entering  their 
city,  since  there  was  in  Palaetyrus  (on  the  mainland  over  against 
the  islet  of  Tyre,  separated  from  it  only  by  the  narrow  strait)  a 
temple  of  that  God  yet  more  ancient  and  venerable  than  their  own.^ 
Incensed  at  this  quaUfied  adhesion,  in  which  he  took  note  only  of 
the  point  refused, — Alexander  dismissed  the  envoys  with  angry 
menaces,  and  immediately  resolved  on  taking  Tyre  by  force.* 

Those  who  (like  Diodorus)  treat  such  refusal  on  the  part  of  the 
Tyrians  as  foolish  wilfulness,*  have  not  fully  considered  how  much 


*  Arrian,  ii.  15,  9,  &s  ^yvt»K6r9ov 
Tvplttv  irpdurfffip,  8,ti  hv  ^irorprcA.17  'AX^ 
^apBpos,    Compare  Curtius,  iv.  2^  3. 

^  CurtiuB  (ut  snprh)  adds  these  mo- 
tives: Arrian  inserts  nothing  beyond 
the  simple  request.  The  statement  of 
Curtius  represents  what  is  Ukely  to 
have  been  the  real  fact  and  the  real 
feeling  of  Alexander. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  Curtius  over- 
loads his  narrative  with  rhetorical  and 
dramatic  amplification;  but  it  is  not 
less  true  that  Arrian  falls  into  the  oppo- 
site extreme — squeezing  out  Ms  narra- 


tive until  little  is  left  beyond  the  dzy 
skeleton. 
'  Arrian,  ii.  16,  11. 

*  Curtius,  iv.  2,  4;  Justin,  xi.  10. 
This  item,  both  prudent  and  probable, 
in  the  reply  of  the  Tyrians,  is  not 
noticed  by  Arrian. 

^  Arrian,  ii.  16, 11.  ro^s  fi^v  irp4ar$€ts 
irphs  hpy^y  6iri<re»  itw4w(fi}^tVj  &c.  Cur- 
tius, iv.  2,  5.  "Non  tenuit  iram,  cvqvlb 
alioqui  potens  non  erat,*'  &o. 

•  Diodorus,  xvii.  40.  Ol  54  T^pioi, 
fiovKofi4pov  rov  $a(ri\4MS  r^  *HpaicAct 
r^  Tvpltp   BviTQU,    xpow^riffr^pov   ZukA" 
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the  demand  included.     When  Alexander  made  a  solemn  sacrifice 
to  Artemis  at  Ephesus,  he  marched  to  her  temple  with  J^J^^ 
his  whole  force  armed  and  in  battle  array.*     We  cannot  and  con. 
doubt  that   his  sacrifice  at  Tyre  to  Herakles — his  an-  Alexander. 
cestral  Hero,    whose   especial  attribute   was  force — would   have 
been   celebrated   with    an    array  equally  formidable,  as   in  fact 
it  was,  after  the  town  had  been  taken.*    The  Tyrians  were  thus 
required  to  admit  within  their  walls  an  irresistible  military  force ; 
which  might  indeed  be  withdrawn  after  the  sacrifice  was  com- 
pleted, but  which  might  also  remain,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  as 
permanent  garrison  of  an  almost  impregnable   position.     They 
had  not  endured  such  treatment  from  Persia,  nor  were  they  dis- 
posed to  endure  it  from  a  new  master.     It  was  in  fact,  hazarding 
their  all ;  submitting  at  once  to  a  fate  which  might  be  as  bad  as 
could  befall  them  after  a  successful  siege.     On  the  other  hand, 
when  we  reflect  that  the  Tyrians  promised  every  thing  short  of 
submission  to  military  occupation,  we  see  that  Alexander,  had  he 
been  so  inclined,  could  have  obtained  from  them  all  that  was 
really  essential  to  his  purpose,  without  the  necessity  of  besieging 
the  town.     The  great  value  of  the  Phenician  cities  consisted  in 
their  fleet,  which  now  acted  with  the  Persians,  and  gave  to  them 
the  command  of  the  sea.'     Had  Alexander  required  that   this 
fleet  should  be  withdrawn  from  the  Persians  and  placed  in  his 
service,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  would  have  obtained  it 
readily.     The  Tyrians  had  no  motive  to  devote  themselves  for 
Persia,  nor  did  they  probably  (as  Arrian  supposes)  attempt  to 
trim  between  the  two  belligerents,  as  if  the  contest  was  still  un- 
decided.*    Yet  rather  than  hand  over  their  city  to  the  chances  of 
a  Macedonian  soldiery,  they  resolved  to  brave  the  hazards  of  a 
siege.     The  pride  of  Alexander,  impatient  of  opposition  even  to 
his  most  extreme  demands,  prompted  him  to  take  a  step  politically 
unprofitable,  in  order  to  make  display  of  his  power,  by  degrading 
and  crushing,  with  or  without  a  siege,  one  of  the  most  ancient, 
spirited,  wealthy,  and  intelligent  communities  of  the  ancient  world. 


Xvaray  ahrhv  rr^i  tls  rV  "f^Xtv  u(r6dov. 

*  Arrian,  i.  18,  4. 

2  Arrian,  ii.  24.  10. 

'  This  is  the  view  expressed  by  Alex- 
ander himself,  in  his  addresses  to  the 
army,  inviting  them  to  undertake  the 
siege  of  Tyre  (Arrian,  iL  17,  3-8). 

^Arrian,  ii.  16,  12.  Curtius  says 
(iv.  2,  2),  '*  Tyros  facilius  aocictatem 
Alezandri  acceptura  videbatur,  quam 
iinpet-ium,"     This   is   representing    the 


pretensions  of  the  Tyrians  as  greater 
tlian  the  fact  warrants.  They  did  not 
refuse  the  imperium  of  Alexander,  though 
they  declined  compliance  with  one  ex- 
treme demand. 

Ptolemy  I.  (son  of  Lagus)  afterwards 
made  himself  master  of  Jerusalem,  by 
entering  the  town  on  the  Sabbath,  under 
pretence  of  offering  sacrifice  (Josephus, 
Antiq.  Jud.  xii.  1). 
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Tyre  was  situated  on  an  islet  nearly  half  a  mile  irom  the  main* 
HepreiMurM  land  ;^  the  channel  between  the  two  being  shallow  to- 
Tyre-sitiiA-  wards  the  land,  but  reaching  a  depth  of  eighteen  feet 
pu^  in  the  part  adjoining  the  city.     The  islet  was  completely 

surrounded  by  prodigious  walls,  the  loftiest  portion  pf  whidi,  on 
the  side  fronting  the  mainland,  reached  a  height  not  less  than  150 
feet,  with  corresponding  solidity  and  base.'  Besides  these  external 
fortifications,  there  was  a  brave  and  numerous  population  within, 
aided  by  a  good  stock  of  arms,  machines,  ships,  provisions,  and 
other  things  essential  to  defence. 

It  was  not  without  reason,  therefore,  that  the  Tyrians,  when 
chanoM  of  drivcu  to  their  last  resource,  entertained  hopes  of  holding 
— thef/^reSS-  out  even  against  the  formidable  arm  of  Alexander ;  and 
iTnrelliSS.^  against  Alexander  as  he  then  stood,  they  might  have 
■^*®-  held  out  successfully ;  for  he  had  as  yet  no  fleet,  and  they 

could  defy  any  attack  made  simply  from  land.  The  question 
turned  upon  the  Phenician  and  Cyprian  ships,  which  were  for  the 
most  part  (the  Tyrian  among  them)  in  the  ^gean  under  the 
Persian  admiral.  Alexander — master  as  he  was  of  Aradus, 
Byblus,  Sidon,  and  all  the  f  henician  cities  except  Tyre — calculated 
that  the  seamen  belonging  to  these  cities  would  follow  their 
countrymen  at  home  and  bring  away  their  ships  to  join  him.  He 
hoped  also,  as  the  victorious  potentate,  to  draw  to  himself  the 
willing  adhesion  of  the  Cyprian  cities.  This  could  hardly  have 
failed  to  happen,  if  he  had  treated  the  Tyrians  with  decent  con- 
sideration ;  but  it  was  no  longer  certain,  now  that  he  had  made 
them  his  enemies. 

What  passed  among  the  Persian  fleet  under  Autophradates  in 
the  -^gean,  when  they  were  informed,  first  that  Alexander  was 
master  of  the  other  Phenician  cities — next^  that  he  was  commencing 
the  siege  of  Tyre — we  know  very  imperfectly.  The  Tyrian  prince 
Azemilchus  brought  home  his  ships  for  the  defence  of  his  own 
city ; '  the  Sidonian  and  Aradian  ships  also  went  home,  no  longer 
serving  against  a  power  to  whom  their  own  cities  had  submitted ; 
but  the  Cyprians  hesitated  longer  before  they  declared  themselves. 
If  Darius,  or  even  Autophradates  without  Darius,  instead  of 
abandoning  Tyre  altogether  (as  they  actually  did),  had  energeti- 
cally aided  the  resistance  which  it  offered  to  Alexander,  as  the 


>  Curtiufl,  iv.  2,  7,  8.  The  site  of 
Tyre  at  the  present  day  presents  nothing 
in  the  least  conformable  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  Alexander's  time. 

»  AiTian,  ii.  18,  3;  ii.  21,  4;  h.  22,  8. 


'  Azemilchus  was  with  Autophrada- 
t^  when  Alexander  declared  hostility 
against  Tyre  (Arrian,  ii.  15,  10);  he 
was  in  Tyre  when  it  was  captured 
(Arrian,  ii.  24,  8). 
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interests  of  Perda  dictated — ^the  Cypriot  ships  might  not  im- 
probably have  been  retained  on  that  side  in  the  struggle.  Lastly, 
the  Tyrians  might  indulge  a  hope,  that  their  Fhenician  brethren, 
if  ready  to  serve  Alexander  against  Persia,  would  be  nowise  hearty 
as  his  instruments  for  crushing  a  kindred  city.  These  contingences, 
though  ultimately  they  all  turned  out  in  bvour  of  Alexander,  were  in 
the  beginning  sufficiently  promising  to  justify  the  intrepid  resolu- 
tion of  the  Tyrians  ;  who  were  farther  encouraged  by  promises  of 
aid  from  the  powerful  fleets  of  their  colony  Carthage.  To  that 
city,  whose  deputies  were  then  within  their  walls  for  some  religious 
solemnities,  they  sent  many  of  their  wives  and  children.^ 

Alexander  began   the  siege  of  Tyre  without  any  fleet;   the 
Sidonian  and  Aradian  ships  not  having  yet  come.     It  Alexander 
was  his  first  task  to  construct  a  solid  mole  two  hundred  ^e^^^ 
feet  broad,  reaching  across  the  half  mile  of  channel  SStwiSS* 
between  the  mainland  and  the  islet     He  pressed  into  ^^^ 
his  service  labouring  hands  by  thousands  from  the  neigh-  J^j^* 
bourhood ;  he  had  stones  in  abundance  from  Palaetyrus,  <»efc*ted- 
and  wood  from  ihe  forests  in  Lebanon.     But  the  work,  though 
prosecuted  with  ardour  and  perseverance,  under  pressing  instiga- 
tions from  Alexander,  was  tedious  and  toilsome,  even  near  the 
mainland,  where  the  Tyrians  could  do  little  to  impede  it;  and 
became  far  more  tedious  as  it  advanced  into  the  sea,  so  as  to  be 
exposed  to  their  obstruction,  as  well  as  to  damage  from  winds  and 
waves.    The  Tyrian  triremes  and  small  boats  perpetually  annoyed 
the  workmen,  and  destroyed  parts  of  the  work,  in  spite  of  all  the 
protection  devised  by  the  Macedonians,  who  planted  two  towers 
in  frt)nt  of  their  advancing  mole,  and  discharged  projectiles  from 
engines  provided  for  the  purpose.      At  length,  by  unremitting 
efforts  the  mole  was  pushed  forward  until  it  came  nearly  across 
the  channel  to  the  city-wall ;  when  suddenly,  on  a  day  of  strong 
wind,  the  Tyrians  sent  forth  a  fireship  loaded  with  combustibles, 
which  they  drove  against  the  front  of  the  mole  and  set  fire  to  the 
two  towers.     At  the  same  time,  the  full  naval  force  of  the  city, 
ships  and  little  boats,  was  sent  forth  to  land  men  at  once  on  all 
parts  of  the  mole.     So  successful  was  this  attack,  that  all  the 


'  Curtiufl,  iv.  2,  10;  Arrian,  ii.  24, 
8;  Diodor.  xvii.  40,  41.  Curtius  (iv. 
2,  15)  says  that  Alexander  sent  envoys 
to  the  Tyrians  to  invite  them  to  peace  ; 
that  the  Tyrians  not  only  refused  the 
propositions,  but  put  the  deputies  to 
death,  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations. 
Arrian    mentions   nothing   about   this 


sending  of  deputies,  which  he  would 
hardly  have  omitted  to  do  had  he 
found  it  stated  in  his  authorities,  since 
it  tends  to  justify  the  proceedings  of 
Alexander.  Moreover  it  is  not  con- 
formable to  Alexander's  temperament, 
after  what  had  passed  between  him  and 
the  Tyrians. 
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Macedonian  engines  were  burnt, — the  outer  woodwork  which  kepi 
the  mole  together  was  torn  up  in  many  places, — and  a  large  part 
of  the  structure  came  to  pieces.* 

Alexander  had  thus  not  only  to  construct  iresh  engines,  but  also 
,  .  to  becrin  the  mole  nearly  anew.  He  resolved  to  ffi?e  it 
the  prtncw  greater  breadth  and  strength,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
Alexander—  morc  towcrs  abrcast  in  front,  and  for  better  defence 
ofthematai  against  lateral  attacks.  But  it  had  now  become  plain 
•Ddcyprun  to  him,  that  while  the  Tyrians  were  masters  of  the  sea, 
^^^  no  efforts  by  land  alone  would  enable  him  to  take  the 

town.  Leaving  Perdikkas  and  Kraterus  therefore  to  reconstruct 
the  mole  and  build  new  engines,  he  himself  repaired  to  Sidon,  for 
the  purpose  of  assembling  as  large  a  fleet  as  he  could.  He  got 
together  triremes  from  various  quarters— two  from  Rhodes,  ten 
from  the  seaports  in  Lykia,  three  from  Soli  and  Mallus.  But  his 
principal  force  was  obtained  by  putting  in  requisition  the  ships  of 
the  Phenician  towns,  Sidon,  Byblus,  and  Aradus,  now  subject  to 
him.  These  ships,  eighty  in  number,  had  left  the  Persian  admiral 
and  come  to  Sidon,  there  awaiting  his  orders;  while  not  long 
afterwards,  the  princes  of  Cyprus  came  thither  also,  tendering  to 
him  their  powerful  fleet  of  120  ships  of  war.*  He  was  now  master 
of  a  fleet  of  200  sail,  comprising  the  most  part,  and  the  best  part, 
of  the  Persian  navy.  This  was  the  consummation  of  Macedonian 
triumph — the  last  real  and  effective  weapon  wrested  from  the 
grasp  of  Persia.  The  prognostic  afforded  by  the  eagle  near  the 
ships  at  Miletus,  as  interpreted  by  Alexander,  had  now  been  ful- 
filled ;  since  by  successful  operations  on  land,  he  had  conquered 
and  brought  into  his  power  a  superior  Persian  fleet.^ 

Having  directed  these  ships  to  complete  their  equipments  and 
HeappeiOT     training,  with  Macedonians  as  soldiers  on  board,  Alex- 

before  Tyre  i  i  •  m»  v      i         i      i»  i.    i  t* 

with  a  nu-  audcr  put  himself  at  the  head  of  some  light  troops  for  an 
and  blocks  cxpcditiou  of  cleveu  days  against  the  Arabian  moun- 
byaea.  tainccrs  ou  Libauus,  whom  he  dispersed  or  put  down, 

though  not  without  some  personal  exposure  and  hazard.^    On  re- 


*  Arrian,  ii.  18,  19  ;  Diodor.  xvii.  42; 
Curtius,  iv.  3,  6,  7. 

'  ArriAn,  ii.  20,  1-4  ;  Curtius,  iv.  2, 
14.  It  evinces  how  strongly  Arrian 
looks  at  everything  from  Alexander's 
point  of  view,  when  we  find  him  telling 
us,  that  the  monarch  forgave  the  Phe- 
nicians  and  Cyprians  for  their  adherence 
and  past  service  in  the  Persian  fleet, 
considering  that  they  had  acted  under 


compulsion. 

'  Arrian,  i.  18,  15.  In  the  siege  of 
Tyre  (four  centuries  earlier)  by  the 
Assyrian  monarch  Salmaneaer,  Sidon 
and  other  Phenician  towns  had  lent 
their  ships  to  the  besieger  (Menander 
apud  Joseph.  Antiq.  Jud.  ix.  14,  2). 

*  Arrian,  ii.  20,  5j  Plutarch,  Alex- 
ander, 24. 
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turning  to  Sidon,  he  found  Kleander  arrived  with  a  reinforcement 
of  4000  Grecian  hoplites,  welcome  auxiliaries  for  prosecuting  the 
siege.  Then,  going  aboard  his  fleet  in  the  harbour  of  Sidon,  he 
sailed  with  it  in  good  battle  order  to  Tyre,  hoping  that  the  Tynans 
would  come  out  and  fight  But  they  kept  within,  struck  with 
surprise  and  consternation ;  having  not  before  known  that  their 
fellow-Phenicians  were  now  among  the  besiegers.  Alexander, 
having  ascertained  that  the  Tyrians  would  not  accept  a  sea-fight, 
immediately  caused  their  two  harbours  to  be  blocked  up  and 
watched ;  that  on  the  north,  towards  Sidon,  by  the  Cyprians — that 
on  the  south,  towards  Egypt,  by  the  Phenicians.* 

From  this  time  forward  the  doom  of  Tyre  was  certain.    The 
Tyrians  could  no  longer  offer  obstruction  to  the  mole,  SjpJ^J*"' 
which  was  completed  across  the  channel  and  brought  up  •umn— 
to  the  town.     Engines  were  planted  upon  it  to  batter  the  resEtanoe 

of  the  dtl- 

walls ;  moveable  towers  were  rolled  up  to  take  them  by  sens, 
assault ;  attack  was  also  made  from  seaward.  Yet  though  reduced 
altogether  to  the  defensive,  the  Tyrians  still  displayed  obstinate 
bravery,  and  exhausted  all  the  resources  of  ingenuity  in  repelling 
the  besiegers.  So  gigantic  was  the  strength  of  the  wall  fit)nting 
the  mole,  and  even  that  of  the  northern  side  fronting  Sidon,  that 
none  of  Alexander's  engines  could  make  any  breach  in  it ;  but  on 
the  south  side  towards  Egypt  he  was  more  successful.  A  large 
breach  having  been  made  in  this  south  wall,  he  assaulted  it  with 
two  ships  manned  by  the  hypaspists  and  the  soldiers  of  his  phalanx : 
he  himself  commanded  in  one  and  Admetus  in  the  other.  At  the 
same  time  he  caused  the  town  to  be  menaced  all  round,  at  every 
approachable  point,  for  the  purpose  of  distracting  the  attention  of 
the  defenders.  Himself  and  his  two  ships  having  been  rowed  close 
up  to  the  breach  in  the  south  wall,  boarding  bridges  were  thrown 
out  from  each  deck,  upon  which  he  and  Admetus  rushed  forward 
with  their  respective  storming  parties.  Admetus  got  upon  the 
wall,  but  was  there  slain  ;  Alexander  also  was  among  the  first  to 
mount,  and  the  two  parties  got  such  a  footing  on  the  wall  as  to 
overpower  all  resistance.  At  the  same  time  his  ships  also  forced 
their  way  into  the  two  harbours,  so  that  Tyre  came  on  all  sides 
into  his  power.* 

Though  the  walls  were  now  lost,  and  resistance  had  become  des- 
perate, the  gallant  defenders  did  not  lose  their  courage.  They  bar- 
ricaded the  streets,  and  concentrated  their  strength  especially  at  a 

»  Arrian,  ii.  20,  9-16.     * 

«  Arrian,  ii.  23,  24;  Cortitu,  iv.4,  11  j  Diodor.  xvii,  40. 
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defensible  post  called  the  Agenorion,  or  chapel  of  Agenor.  Here 
the  battle  again  raged  furiously  until  they  were  overpowered  by 
the  Macedonians,  incensed  with  the  long  toils  of  the  previous  siege, 
as  well  as  by  the  slaughter  of  some  of  their  prisoners,  whom  the 
Tyrians  had  killed  publicly  on  the  battlements.  All  who  took 
shelter  in  the  temple  of  Herakles  were  spared  by  Alexander,  from 
respect  to  the  sanctuary:  among  the  number  were  the  prince 
Azemilchus,  a  few  leading  Tyrians,  the  Carthaginian  envoys,  and 
some  children  of  both  sexes.  The  Sidonians  also,  displaying  a 
tardy  sentiment  of  kindred,  and  making  partial  amends  for  the 
share  which  they  had  taken  in  the  capture,  preserved  some  lives 
from  the  sword  of  the  conqueror.^  But  the  greater  number  of  the 
adult  freemen  perished  with  arms  in  their  hands ;  while 
2000  of  them  who  survived  either  from  disabling  wounds, 
or  from  the  fatigue  of  the  slaughterers,  were  hanged  on 
the  sea-shore  by  order  of  Alexander.^  The  females,  the 
children,  and  the  slaves,  were  sold  to  the  slave-merchant 
The  number  sold  is  said  to  have  been  about  30,000 :  a  total  rather 
small,  as  we  must  assume  slaves  to  be  included ;  but  we  are  told 
that  many  had  been  previously  sent  away  to  Carthage. 

Thus  master  of  Tyre,  Alexander  marched  into  the  city  and  con- 
summated his  much-desired  sacrifice  to  Herakles.  His 
whole  force,  land  and  naval,  fiilly  armed  and  arrayed, 
took  part  in  the  procession.  A  more  costly  hecatomb 
had  never  been  oflFered  to  that  God,  when  we  consider 
that  it  had  been  purchased  by  all  the  toils  of  an  unne- 
cessary siege,  and  by  the  extirpation  of  these  free  and 
high-spirited  citizens,  his  former  worshippers.  What  the  loss  of 
the  Macedonians  had  been,  we  cannot  say.  The  number  of  their 
slain  is  stated  by  Arrian  at  400,  which  must  be  greatly  beneath 
the  truth ;  for  the  courage  and  skill  of  the  besieged  had  prolonged 
the  siege  to  the  prodigious  period  of  seven  months,  though  Alex- 
ander had  left  no  means  untried  to  accomplish  it  sooner.^ 

Towards  the  close  of  the  siege  of  Tyre,  Alexander  received  and 
rejected  a  second  proposition  from  Darius,  oflFering  10,000  talents, 
with  the  cession  of  all  the  territory  westward  of  the  Euphrates, 


B.O.  332. 
Julj-Aug. 

Doraiionof 
the  siege 
for  seven 
months. 
Sacrifioeof 
Alexander  to 
Hfiraklds. 


*  Curtius,  iv.  4,  15. 

3  ThiB  ia  mentioDed  both  by  CuiHiuB 
(iv.  4,  17)  and  by  Diodorus  (xv.  46). 
It  is  not  mentioned  by  Arrian,  and 
perhaps  may  not  have  found  a  place  in 
Ptolemy  or  AristobuluB ;  but  I  see  no 
ground  for  dlabelieving  it. 


'  Arrian,  iv.  24,  9;  Diodorus,  xvii. 
46. 

*  The  resuscitating  force  of  commer- 
cial industry  is  seen  by  the  fact,  that  in 
spite  of  this  total  destruction,  Tyre 
again  rose  to  be  a  wealthy  and  flourish- 
ing city  (Strabo,  xvi.  p.  757). 
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as  ransom  for  his  mother  and  wife,  and  proposing  that  Alexander 
should  become  his  son-in-law  as  well  as  his  ally.     *^  If  second 
I  were  Alexander  (said  Parmenio)  I  should  accept  such  SJim  S"* 
terms,  instead   of  plunging  into  farther  peril." — **  So  who^JJ^iwa 
would  I  (replied  Alexander)  if  I  were  Parmenio ;  but  S^f^^b- 
since    I    am    Alexander,    I    must    return    a    different  °»*»i<»- 
answer."     His  answer  to  Darius  was  to  this  effect: — "I  want 
neither  your  money  nor  your  cession.     All  your  money  and  terri- 
tory are  already  mine,  and  you  are  tendering  to  me  a  part  in  place 
of  the  whole.     If  I  choose  to  marry  your  daughter,  I  shall  marry 
her — whether  you  give  her  to  me  or  not     Come  hither  to  me,  ii 
you  wish  to  obtain  from  me  any  act  of  friendship."  ^    Alexander 
might  spm^  the  submissive  and  the  prostrate ;  but  he  could  not 
brook  an  equal  or  a  competitor,  and  his  language  towards  them 
was  that  of  brutal  insolence.     Of  course  this  was  the  last  message 
sent  by  Darius,  who  now  saw,  if  he  had  not  before  seen,  that  he 
had  no  chance  open  except  by  the  renewal  of  war. 

Being  thus  entire  master  of  Syria,  Phenicia,  and  Palestine,  and 
having  accepted  the  voluntary  submission  of  the  Jews,  The  mum- 
Alexander  marched  forward  to  conquer  Egypt     He  had  wSlSwSf 
determined,  before  he  undertook  any  farther  expedition  ^  b^'i 
into  the  interior  of  the  Persian  empire,  to  make  himself  ^EgUJiwiS* 
master  of  all  the  coast-lands  which  kept  open  the  commu-  ^*  i«i«nd«. 
nications  of  the  Persians  with  Greece,  so  as  to  secure  his  rear 
against  any  serious  hostility.      His  great  fear  was,  of  Grecian 
soldiers  or  cities  raised  against  him  by  Persian  gold ;  *  and  Egypt 
was  the  last  remaining  possession  of  the  Persians,  which  gave  them 
the  means  of  acting  upon  Greece.     Those  means  were  indeed  now 
prodigiously  curtidled  by  the  feeble  condition  of  the  Persian  fleet 
in  the  iEgean,  unaole  to  contend  with  the  increasing  fleet  of  the 
Macedonian  admirals  Hegelochus  and  Amphoterus,  now  numbering 
160  sail.'    During  the  summer  of  332  b.c.,  while  Alexander  was 
prosecuting  the  siege  of  Tyre,  these  admirals  recovered  all  the 
important  acquisitions — Chios,  Lesbos,  and  Tenedos — which  had 
been  made  by  Memnon  for  the  Persian  interests.    The  inhabitants 
of  Tenedos  invited  them  and  ensured  their  success ;  those  of  Chios 
attempted  to  do  the  same,  but  were  coerced  by  Pharnabazus,  who 


>  Arrian,  ii.  25,  5;  Ciirtius,  iv.  5. 
The  answer  lb  more  insolent  in  the 
naked  simplicity  of  Arrian,  than  in 
the  pomp  of  Curtius.  Plutarch  (Alex- 
and.  29)  both  abridges  and  softens  it. 
Diodorus    also   gives  the    answer    dif- 


ferently (zvii.  54)— and  represents  the 
embassy  as  coming  somewhat  later  in 
time,  after  Alexander's  return  from 
Egypt. 

*  Arrian,  ii.  17,  4. 

*  Curtius,  iv.  5,  14« 
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retidned  tbe  city  by  means  of  his  insular  partisans,  Apollonides  and 
others,  with  a  military  force.  The  Macedonian  admirals  laid  siege 
to  the  town,  and  were  presently  enabled  to  carry  it  by  their  friends 
within.  Phamabazus  was  here  captured  with  his  entire  force; 
twelve  triremes  thoroughly  armed  and  manned,  thirty  store-ships, 
several  privateers,  and  3000  Grecian  mercenaries.  Aristonikus, 
philo-Persian  despot  of  Methymna — arriving  at  Chios  shortly  after- 
wards, but  ignorant  of  the  capture — was  entrapped  into  the  harbour 
and  made  prisoner.  There  remained  only  Mitylene,  which  was 
held  for  the  Persians  by  the  Athenian  Chares,  with  a  garrison  of 
2000  men :  who  however,  seeing  no  hope  of  holding  out  against 
the  Macedonians,  consented  to  evacuate  the  city  on  condition  of  a 
fre6  departure.  The  Persians  were  thus  expelled  from  the  sea, 
from  all  footing  among  the  Grecian  islands,  and  from  the  vicinity 
of  Greece  and  Macedonia.^ 

These  successes  were  in  full  progress,  when  Alexander  himself 
directed  his  march  from  Tyre  to  Egypt,  stopping  in 
his  way  to  besiege  Gaza.  This  considerable  town,  the 
last  before  entering  on  the  desert  track  between  Syria 
and  Egypt,  was  situated  between  one  and  two  miles  from 
It  was  built  upon  a  lofty  artificial  mound,  and  encircled 
with  a  high  wall ;  but  its  main  defence  was  derived  from  the  deep 
sand  immediately  around  it,  as  well  as  from  the  mud  and  quick- 
sand on  its  coast  It  was  defended  by  a  brave  man,  the  eunuch 
Batis,  with  a  strong  garrison  of  Arabs,  and  abundant  provision  of 
every  kind.  Confiding  in  the  strength  of  the  place,  Batis  refused 
to  admit  Alexander.  Moreover  his  judgement  was  confirmed  by 
the  Macedonian  engineers  themselves,  who,  when- Alexander  first 
surveyed  the  walls,  pronounced  it  to  be  impremable,  chiefly  from 
the  height  of  its  supporting  mound.  But  Alexander  could  not 
endure  the  thought  of  tacitly  confessing  his  inability  to  take  Gaza. 
The  more  difficult  the  enterprise,  the  greater  was  the  charm  for 
Lim,  and  the  greater  would  be  the  astonishment  produced  all  around 
when  he  should  be  seen  to  have  triumphed.' 

He  began  by  erecting  a  mound  south  of  the  city,  close  by  the 
wall,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  up  his  battering  engines.     This 


March  of 

Alexander 

tuwanlB 

Kgypt— 

Biege  of 

Gou. 

the  sea. 


1  CurtiuB,  iy.  5,  14-22;  Arrixm,  liL  2, 
4-8. 

'  Arrian,  ii.  26,  5.  Ol  Bh  firix^O' 
voiol  yvJifitiv  k'r€BtlKywrot  ifropoy  €Ty<u 
filq,  i\t7y  rh  rtTxos,  8t&  Sij^os  rov  x^ 
fiaros'  &AA*  *A\t^dylip^  ili6Kti  tUptrtov 
tlvai,  Bctp  i,7roptiT€poy  iicir\ii^€iy  yiip 
tqIs  iFo\€fiiovs  rh  ipyoy  rf   itapaxiyt(f 


M  fiiyaf  Kcil  rh  fx^  iX(7y  cucxphy  tJycU 
oiy  \€y6fityoy  ^j  rt  robs  *ElAAi;vo5  koI 
Aap(7oy. 

About  tho  fidelity  and  obstinate  de- 
fensive courage,  shown  more  than  once 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Qaza — see  Poly- 
biuB,  xvi.  40. 
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external  mound  was  completed,  and  the  engines  bad  begun  to 
batter  the  wall,  when  a  well-planned  sally  by  the  garrison  his  flmt 
overthrew  the  assailants  and  destroyed  the  engines.  The  ^e\^ ^^ 
timely  aid  of  Alexander  himself  with  his  hypaspists,  pro-  JJ^If^"*** 
tected  their  retreat;  but  he  himself,  after  escaping  a  mouSronnd 
snare  from  a  pretended  Arabian  deserter,  received  a  "^^^^n- 
severe  wound  through  the  shield  and  the  breastplate  into  the 
shoulder,  by  a  dart  discharged  from  a  catapult ;  as  the  prophet 
Aristander  had  predicted — giving  assurance  at  the  same  time,  that 
Gaza  would  tall  into  his  hands.*  During  the  treatment  of  his 
wound,  he  ordered  the  engines  employed  at  Tyre  to  be  brought 
up  by  sea ;  and  caused  his  mound  to  be  carried  around  the  whole 
circumference  of  the  town,  so  as  to  render  it  approachable  from 
every  point  This  Herculean  work,  the  description  of  which  we 
read  with  astonishment,  was  250  feet  high  all  round,  and  two  stadia 
(1240  feet)  broad  f  the  loose  sand  around  could  hardly  have  been 
suitable,  so  that  materials  must  have  been  brought  up  from  a 
distance.  The  undertaking  was  at  length  completed ;  in  what 
length  of  time  we  do  not  know,  but  it  must  have  been  consider- 
able— tliough  doubtless  thousands  of  labourers  would  be  pressed  in 
from  the  circumjacent  country.'* 

Gaza  was  now  attacked  at  all  points  by  battering-rams,  by  mines, 
aud  by  projectile  engines  with  various  missiles.     Pre-  ^*'*** 
sently  the  walls  were  breached  in  several  places,  though  »torm.  •ner 
the  defenders  were  unremitting  in  their  efforts  to  repair  two  months 
the  damaged  parts.     Alexander  attempted  three  distinct  general 
assaults ;  but  in  all  three  he  was  repulsed  by  the  bravery  of  the 
Gazseans.     At  length,  after  still  farther  breaching  of  the  wall,  he 
renewed  for  the  fourth  time  his  attempt  to  storm.     The  entire 
Macedonian  phalanx  being  brought  up  to  attack  at  different  points, 
the  greatest  emulation  reigned  among  the  officers.     The  iEakid 
Neoptolemus  was  first  to  mount  the  wall ;  but  the  other  divisions 
manifested  hardly  less  ardour,  and  the  town  was  at  length  taken. 
Its  gallant  defenders  resisted  with  unabated  spirit  to  the  last ;  and 
all  fell  in  their  posts,  the  incensed  soldiery  being  no  way  disposed 
to  give  quarter. 


1  Arrian,  ii.  26,  27;  Curtiua,  iv.  6, 
12-18;  Plutarch,  Alexand.  25. 

'  Arrian,  ii.  27,  5.  x^^M^  x*""*'*"" 
iy  k^kK^  'Kavr 69iv  rr^s  ir6\t(as. 
It  is  certainly  poesible,  as  Droysen 
remarks  (Oesch.  Alex,  des  Qrossen, 
p.  199),  that  irayr66ty  is  uot  to  be 
interpreted  with  literal  strictness,  but 
only  as  meaning  in  mmy  different  pot' 


tions  of  thQ  walled  circuit.  Tet  if  this 
had  been  intended,  Arrian  would  surely 
have   said   x^H^''^^  ^   ^®   plural,   not 

3  Diodorus  (xvii.  48)  states  the  whole 
duration  of  the  siege  as  two  months. 
This  seeuis  rather  under  than  o/er  the 
probable  truth. 
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One  prisoner  alone  was  reserved  for  special  treatment — the  prince 
J^^gw*^  or  governor  himself,  the  eunuch  Batis ;  who,  having  mani- 
cxcept  the  fested  the  greatest  enerey  and  valour,  was  taken  severely 
Mi,  who  wounded,  yet  still  alive.  In  this  condition  he  was  brought 
prtaoner,  by  Lconuatus  and  Philotas  into  the  presence  of  Alex- 
wounded,  ander,  who  cast  upon  him  looks  of  vengeance  and  fury. 
The  Macedonian  prince  had  undertaken  the  siege  mainly  in  order 
to  prove  to  the  world  that  he  could  overcome  difficulties  insuperable 
to  others.  But  he  had  incurred  so  much  loss,  spent  so  much  time 
and  labour,  and  undergone  so  many  repulses  before  he  succeeded, 
that  the  palm  of  honour  belonged  rather  to  the  minority  vanquished 
than  to  the  multitude  of  victors.  To  such  disappointment,  which 
would  sting  Alexander  in  the  tenderest  point,  is  to  be  added  the 
fact,  that  he  had  himself  incurred  great  personal  risk,  received  a 
severe  wound,  besides  his  narrow  escape  from  the  dagger  of  the 
pretended  Arabian  deserter.  Here  was  ample  ground  for  violent 
anger;  which  was  moreover  still  farther  exasperated  by  the 
appearance  of  Batis — an  eunuch — a  black  man — tall  and  robust, 
but  at  the  same  time  fat  and  lumpish — and  doubtless  at  the 
moment  covered  with  blood  and  dirt.  Such  visible  circumstances, 
repulsive  to  eyes  familiar  with  Grecian  gymnastics,  contributed  to 
kindle  the  wrath  of  Alexander  to  its  highest  pitch.  After  the 
siege  of  Tyre,  his  indignation  had  been  satiated  by  the  hanging 
of  the  2000  surviving  combatants ;  here,  to  discharge  the  pressure 
of  a  still  stronger  feeling,  there  remained  only  the  single  captive, 
upon  whom  therefore  he  resolved  to  inflict  a  punishment  as  novel 
Wrath  of  as  it  was  crucl.  He  directed  the  feet  of  Batis  to  be  bored, 
^inst  and  brazen  rings  to  be  passed  through  them ;  after 
wbomh«  which  the  naked  body  of  this  brave  man,  yet  surviving, 
tied  to  a  was  tied  with  cords  to  the  tail  of  a  chariot  driven  by 
drag^  Alexander  himself,  and  dragged  at  full  speed  amidst 
town.  *  the  triumphant  jeers  and  shouts  of  the  army.*  Herein 
Alexander,  emulous  even  from  childhood  of  the  exploits  of  his 

1  CurtiuB,  iv,  6,  25-30;  Dionys.  Hal.  ]  meut    of   Curtiua  ;    while    he    himself 
Be  Comp.   Yerbor.    p.    123-1*25 — with     recoguiases  how  emulous  Alexander  was 


the  citation  there  given  from  Uegesias 
of  Magnesia.  Diodorus  (xvii.  48,  49) 
simply  mentions  Qbxa  in  two  sentences, 
but  gives  no  details  of  any  kind. 

An*ian  says  nothing  about  the  treat- 
ment of  Batis,  nor  did  he  probably  find 
anything  about  it  in  Ptolemy  or  Ari- 
stobulus.  There  are  assignable  reasons 
why  they  should  pass  it  over  in  silence, 
as  diiigraceful  to  Alexander.  But  Arrian, 
at  the  same  time,  says  nothing  incon- 
sistent with  or  contradicting  the  state- 


of  the  proceedings  of  Achilles  (vii.  14, 7). 
The  passage  describing  this  scene, 
cited  from  the  lost  author  Hegesias 
by  Dionysius  of  Ualikamassus,  as  an 
example  of  bad  rhythm  and  taste,  has 
the  merit  of  bringing  out  the  details 
respecting  the  j>erson  of  Batis,  which 
were  well  calculated  to  disgust  and 
aggravate  the  wrath  of  Alexander. 
The  bad  taste  of  Hegesias  as  a  writer 
does  not  diminish  his  credibility  as  a 
witness. 
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legendary  ancestor  Achilles,  copied  the  ignominious  treatment 
described  in  the  Iliad  as  inflicted  on  the  dead  body  of  Hektor.^ 

This  proceeding  of  Alexander,  the  product  of  Homeric  remi- 
niscences operating  upon  an  infuriated  and  vindictive  temperament, 
stands  out  in  respect  of  barbarity  from  all  that  we  read  respecting 
the  treatment  of  conquered  towns  in  antiquity.  His  remaining 
measures  were  conformable  to  received  usage.  The  wives  and 
cbildren  of  the  Gazaeans  were  sold  into  slavery.  New  inhabitants 
were  admitted  from  the  neighbourhood,  and  a  garrison  was  placed 
there  to  hold  the  town  for  the  Macedonians.^ 

The  two  sieges  of  Tyre  and  Gaza,  which  occupied  both  together 
nine  months,'  were  the  hardest  fighting  that  Alexander  b^.  332 
had  ever  encountered,  or  in  fact  ever  did   encounter  Alexander 
throughout  his  life.      After  such   toils,  the   march   to  g^^nd 
Egypt,  which  he  now  commenced  (October  332  B.C.),  ^Jj,?*' 
was  an  afiair  of  holiday  and  triumph.     Mazakes,  the  reaiaunoe. 
satrap  of  Egypt,  having  few  Persian  troops  and  a  disaffected  native 
population,   was  noway  disposed  to  resist  the  approaching  con- 
queror.    Seven  days'  march  brought  Alexander  and  his  army  from 
Gaza  to  Pelusium,  the  frontier  fortress  of  Egypt,  commanding  the 
eastern  branch  of  the  Nile,  whither  his  fleet,  under  the  command 
of  Hephaestion,  had  come  also.      Here  he  found  not  only  open 
gates  and  a  submissive  governor,  but  also  crowds  of  Egyptians 
assembled  to  welcome  him.^    He  placed  a  garrison  in  Pelusium, 
sent  his  fleet  up  the  river  to  Memphis,  and  marched  himself  to  the 
same  place  by  land.     The  satrap  Mazakes  surrendered  himself, 
with  all  the  treasure  in  the  city,  800  talents  in  amount,  and  much 
precious  furniture.     Here  Alexander  reposed  some  time,  offering 
splendid  sacrifices  to  the  Gods  generally,  and  especially  to  the 
Egyptian  God  Apis;  to  which  he  added  gymnastic  and  musical 
matches,  sending  to  Greece  for  the  most  distinguished  artists. 

From  Memphis,  he  descended  the  westernmost  branch  of  the 
Nile  to  Ean6piis  at  its  mouth,  from  whence  he  sailed  He  deter- 
westerly  along  the  shore  to  look  at  the  island  of  Pharos,  SlISJiM 
celebrated  in  Homer,  and  the  lake  Mareotis.     Reckon-  -^•^^'^ 
ing  Egypt  now  as  a  portion  of  his  empire,  and  considering  that  the 
business  of  keeping  down  an  unquiet  population,  as  well  as  of  col- 
lecting a  large  revenue,  would  have  to  be  performed  by  his  extra- 


*  Arrian,  vii.  14,  7. 

'  Arrian,  ii.  27,  11.  About  the  cir- 
cumstances and  siege  of  Gaza,  see  the 
work  of  Stark,  Qaza  und  die  Philistaische 
Kiiste,  p.  242.  Leip.  1852. 
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>  Diodor.  xvii.  48;  Josephus,  Antiq. 
xi.  4. 

*  Arrian,  iii.  1,  3;  Curtius,  iv.  7,  1,2; 
Diodor.  xvii.  49. 
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neous  land  and  sea  force,  he  saw  the  necessity  of  withdrawing  the 
seat  of  govemment  from  Memphis,  where  both  the  Persians  and 
the  natives  had  maintained  it,  and  of  founding  a  new  dty  of  his 
own  on  the  seaboard,  convenient  for  communication  with  Greece 
and  Macedonia.  His  imagination,  susceptible  to  all  Homeric  im- 
pressions and  influenced  by  a  dream,  first  fixed  upon  the  isle  of 
Pharos  as  a  suitable  place  for  his  intended  city.^  Perceiving  soon, 
however,  that  this  little  isle  was  inadequate  by  itself,  he  included 
it  as  part  of  a  larger  city  to  be  founded  on  the  adjacent  mainland. 
The  Gods  were  consulted,  and  encouraging  responses  were  ob- 
tained ;  upon  which  Alexander  himself  marked  out  the  circuit  of 
the  walls,  the  direction  of  the  principal  streets,  and  the  sites  of 
numerous  temples  to  Grecian  Gods  as  well  as  Egyptian.'  It  was 
thus  that  the  first  stone  was  laid  of  the  mighty,  populous^  and 
busy  Alexandria ;  which  however  the  founder  himself  never  lived 
to  see,  and  wherein  he  was  only  destined  to  repose  as  a  corpse. 
The  site  of  the  place  between  the  sea  and  the  Lake  Mareotis,  was 
found  airy  and  healthy,  as  well  as  convenient  for  shipping  and 
commerce.  The  protecting  island  of  Pharos  gave  the  means  of 
forming  two  good  harbours  for  ships  coming  by  sea,  on  a  coast 
harbourless  elsewhere ;  while  the  Lake  Mareotis,  communicating 
by  various  canals  with  the  river  Nile,  received  with  facility  the 
exportable  produce  from  the  interior.^  As  soon  as  houses  were 
ready,  commencement  was  made  by  the  intendant  EHeomenes, 
transporting  to  them  in  mass  the  population  of  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Eanopus,  and  probably  of  other  towns  besides.^ 

Alexandria  became  afterwards  the  capital  of  the  Ptolemaic 
princes.  It  acquired  immense  grandeur  and  population  during 
their  rule  of  two  centuries  and  a  half,  when  their  enormous  revenues 
were  spent  greatly  in  its  improvement  and  decoration.  But  we 
cannot  reasonably  ascribe  to  Alexander  himself  any  prescience  of 
such  an  imposing  future.  He  intended  it  as  a  place  firom  which 
he  could  conveniently  rule  Egypt,  considered  as  a  portion  of  his 
extensive  empire  all  round  the  ^gean ;  and  had  Egypt  remained 
thus  a  fraction,  instead  of  becoming  a  substantive  imperial  whole, 
Alexandria  would  probably  not  have  risen  beyond  mediocrity.^ 


*  CurtiuB,  iy.  8,  1-4;  Plutarch,  Alex- 
and.  26. 

'  Arrian,  iii.  1,  8j  CurtiuB,  iv.  8,  ^-6; 
Diodor.  xvii.  52. 

*  Strabo,  xvii.  p.  793.  Other  authors 
however  spoak  of  the  salubrity  of  Alex- 
andria less  favourably  than  Strabo :  see  I 


St.  Croix,   Examen  dee  ELirt.  d'Alex- 
andre,  p.  287. 

*  Pseudo- Aristotle,  CEconomia  ii.  ^2. 

*  Arrian,  iii.  5,  4-9.  Tacitus  (Annal. 
i.  11)  says  about  Egypt  under  the 
Romans — "provinciam  aditu  difficilem, 
annona)     fecundam,    superstitione    ot 
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The  other  most  notaUe  incident,  which  distinguished  the  four 
or  five  months'  stay  of  Alexander  in  Egypt,  was  his  march  ^  j^J^Jj 
through  the  sandy  desert  to  the  temple  of  Zeus  Ammon.  and  oracie 

,P  •••  <*'  Ammon. 

This  is  chiefly  memorable  as  it  marks  his  increasing  self-  The  oncie 

,  •      ,  ,  ^     ,  procUums 

adoration  and  inflation  above  the  limits  of  humanity,  bimtoiw 
His  achievements  during  the  last  three  years  had  so  tran-  zeus. 
soended  the  expectations  of  every  one,  himself  included — the  Gods 
had  given  to  him  such  incessant  good  fortune,  and  so  paralysed  or 
put  down  his  enemies — ^that  the  hypothesis  of  a  superhuman  per- 
sonality seemed  the  natural  explanation  of  such  a  superhuman 
career.^  He  had  to  look  back  to  the  heroic  legends,  and  to  his 
ancestors  Perseus  and  Herakles,  to  find  a  worthy  prototype.* 
Conceiving  himself  to  be  (like  them)  the  son  of  Zeus,  with  only  a 
nominal  human  parentage,  he  resolved  to  go  and  ascertain  the 
fact  by  questioning  the  infallible  oracle  of  Zeus  Ammon.  His 
march  of  several  days,  through  a  sandy  desert — always  fatiguing, 
sometimes  perilous, — was  distinguished  by  manifest  evidences  of 
the  fisivour  of  the  Gods.  Unexpected  rain  fell  just  when  the  thirsty 
soldiers  required  water.  When  the  guides  lost  their  track,  from 
shifting  of  the  sand,  on  a  sudden  two  speaking  serpents,  or  two 
ravens,  appeared  preceding  the  march  and  indicating  the  right 
direction.  Such  were  the  statements  made  by  Ptolemy,  Aristo- 
bulns,  and  £allisthenes,  companions  and  contemporaries;  while 
Arrian,  four  centuries  afterwards,  announces  his  positive  conviction 
that  there  was  a  divine  intervention  on  behalf  of  Alexander,  though 
he  cannot  satisfy  himself  about  the  details.'  The  priest  of  Zeus 
Ammon  addressed  Alexander,  as  being  the  son  of  the  God,  and 
farther  assured  him  that  his  career  would  be  one  of  uninterrupted 
victory,  until  he  was  taken  away  to  the  Grods ;  while  his  friends 
also,  who  consulted  the  oracle  for  their  own  satisfaction,  received 
for  answer  that  the  rendering  of  divine  honours  to  him  would  be 
acceptable  to  Zeus.  After  profuse  sacrifices  and  presents,  Alex- 
ander quitted  the  oracle,  with  a  full  and  sincere  faith  that  he 
really  was  the  son  of  Zeus  Ammon ;  which  faith  was  farther  con- 
firmed by  declarations  transmitted  to  him  from  other  oracles — 


laaciyiA  diacordem  et  mobilem,  issciam 
legum,  ignaram  magistratuum,"  &c. 
Compare  Polybiua  ap.  Strabon.  xvii.  p. 
797. 

^  Diodor.  xvii.  51.  rcic/ii^pta  8*  fcrc- 
irBeu  rris  ix  rod  0fov  ytyifftus  rh  iJL4yt9os 
r&¥  itf  reus  irpd^ffft  Koropdwfidrctp  (an- 
swer of  the  priest  of  Ammon  to  Alex- 
ander). 


'  Arrian,  iii.  3,  2. 

*  Arrian,  iii.  3,  12.  Kal  Sri  /n^y  0t76y 
ri  ^vvnriKafi^y  airr^,  ^X<*  la-x^pl' 
a- a  ff  9  a  If  tri  ical  rh  f  licbs  rairr^  ^X"*  "^^ 
8*  &Tpcicis  ToD  \6rfov  i^i\oyro  ol  liXXff 
ical  &AAt7  vwhp  tiinov  i^tiyijo'dfKpoi, 

Compare  Curtius,  iv.  7,  12-15;  Dio- 
dor. xvii.  49-51  ;  Plutarch,  Alex.  27 ; 
Kallinthen^  ap.  Strabon.  xvii.  p.  814. 
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that  of  Erythrss  in  Ionia,  and  of  Branchidae  near  Miletus.^  Though 
he  did  not  directly  order  himself  to  be  addressed  as  the  son  of 
2^us,  he  was  pleased  with  those  who  vohinteered  such  a  recognition, 
and  angry  with  sceptics  or  scoffers,  who  disbelieved  the  oracle  of 
Ammon.  Plutarch  thinks  that  this  was  a  mere  political  manoeuvre 
of  Alexander,  for  the  purpose  of  overawing  the  non-Hellenic 
population  over  whom  he  was  enlarging  his  empire.*  But  it  seems 
rather  to  have  been  a  genuine  faith, — a  simple  exaggeration  of 
that  exorbitant  vanity  which  from  the  beginning  reigned  so  largely 
in  his  bosom.  He  was  indeed  aware  that  it  was  repugnant  to  the 
leading  Macedonians  in  many  ways,  but  especially  as  a  deliberate 
insult  to  the  memory  of  Philip.  This  is  the  theme  always  touched 
upon  in  moments  of  dissatisfaction.  To  Parmenio,  to  Philotas,  to 
Kleitus,  and  other  principal  officers,  the  insolence  of  the  king,  in 
disclaiming  Philip  and  putting  himself  above  the  level  of  humanity, 
appeared  highly  offensive.  Discontents  on  this  subject  among  the 
Macedonian  officers,  though  condemned  to  silence  by  fear  and 
admiration  of  Alexander,  became  serious,  and  will  be  found  re- 
appearing hereafter.^ 

The  last  month  of  Alexander's  stay  in  Egypt  was  passed  at 
B.c.33t  Memphis.  While  nominating  various  officers  for  the 
(January),  permanent  administration  of  the  country,  he  also  re- 
mentsmade  ceivcd  a  visit  of  Hcgelochus  his  admiral,  who  brought  as 
atMnnphte'^  pHsoucrs  Aristouikus  of  Methymna,  and  other  despots 
of  the  various  insular  Grecian  cities.     Alexander  ordered 


■onen 

S^^  them  to  be  handed  over  to  their  respective  cities,  to  be 
'**®*°*  dealt  with  as  the  citizens  pleased ;  all  except  the  Chian 
Apollonides,  who  was  sent  to  Elephantine  in  the  south  of  Egypt 
for  detention.  In  most  of  the  cities,  the  despots  had  incurred  such 
violent  hatred,  that  when  delivered  up,  they  were  tortured  and 
put  to  death.^  Phamabazus  also  had  been  among  the  prisoners, 
but  had  found  means  to  escape  from  his  guards  when  the  fleet 
touched  at  Koe.^ 

In  the  early  spring,  after  receiving  reinforcements  of  Greeks 
and  Thracians,  Alexander  marched  into  Phenicia.  It  was  there 
that  he  regulated  the  affairs  of  Phenicia,  Syria,  and  Greece, 
prior  to  his  intended  expedition  into  the  interior  agcunst  Darius. 

1  Eallisthends,  Fragm.  xvi.  ap.  Alex- 
and.  Magn.  Hiator.  Scriptor.  ecL  Geier. 
p.  257  ;  Strabo,  xvil.  p.  814. 

'  Plutarch,  Alexand.  28.  Arrian 
hinU  at  the  eame  explanation  (viL  29, 
6). 

'  Curtiua,  iy.  10,  3 — "faatidio  ewe 


patriam,  abdicari  Philippum  patrem, 
coelum  yanis  cogitationibus  petere." 
Arrian,  iii.  26,  1;  Curtius,  yi.  9,  18; 
yi.  11,  23. 

*  Curtius,  iy.  8,  11. 

*  Arrian,  iii.  2,  8,  9. 
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He  punished  the  inhabitants  of  Samaria,  who  had  revolted  and 
burnt   alive    the    Macedonian    prefect    Andromachus.*  Bc.sai 
In  addition  to  all  the  business  transacted,  Alexander  ^^^^^'^ 
made  costly  presents  to  the  Tyrian  Herakles,  and  offered  Heproceeda 
splendid  sacrifices  to  other  Gods.     Choice  festivals  with  meMi«e^ 
tragedy  were  also  celebrated,  analogous  to  the  Dionysia  At^ns. 
at  Athens,  with  the  best  actors  and  chorists  contending  f^tw^ 
for  the  prize.     The  princes  of  Cyprus  vied  with  each  Slnu'SS^t 
other  in  doing  honour  to   the  son  of  Zeus  Ammon;  ^^^p^^^- 
each  undertaking  the  duty  of  choregus,  getting  up  at  his  own 
cost  a  drama  with  distinguished  chorus  and  actors,  and  striving 
to  obtain  the  prize  from  pre-appointed  judges — as  was  practised 
among  the  ten  tribes  at  Athens.* 

In  the  midst  of  these  religious  and  festive  exhibitions,  Alexander 
was  collecting  magazines  for  his  march  into  the  interior.^  b.c.  331 
He  had  already  sent  forward  a  detachment  to  Thapsakus,  (•^'»°®''^°*y>- 
the  usual  ford  of  the  Euphrates,  to  throw  bridges  over  S^t^^** 
the  river.     The  Persian  Mazseus  was  on  guard  on  the  ^IJSJUJJ^lt 
other  fflde,  with  a  small  force  of  3000  men,  2000  of  J^^J[{on  «t 
them  Greeks ;  not  sufficient  to  hinder  the  bridges  from  T^*p»kuB. 
being  built,  but  only  to  hinder  them  from  being  carried  com- 
pletely over  to  the  left  bank.     After  eleven  days  of  march  from 
Phenicia,  Alexander   and  his  whole   army   reached   Thapsakus. 
Mazaeus,  on  the  other  side,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  main  army 
arrive,  withdrew  his  small  force  without  delay,  and  retreated  to 
the  Tigris;  so  that  the  two  bridges  were  completed,  and  Alex- 
ander crossed  forthwith.^ 

Once  over  the  Euphrates,  Alexander  had  the  option  of  marching 
down  the  left  bank  of  that  river  to  Babylon,  the  chief  March  across 
city  of  the  Persian  empire,  and  the  natural  place  to  find  Euphrates 
Darius.*  But  this  march  (as  we  know  from  Xenophon,  Aie^ndS^** 
who  made  it  with  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks)  would  be  ^J;^ 
one  of  extreme  suffering  and  through  a  desert  country  5^y^JJ{jJJ,\ 
where  no  provisions  were  to  be  got     Moreover,  Mazaeus  ««*»«*»». 


*  CurtdiiB,  iv.  8,  10. 

'  Plutarch,  Alexand.  29  ;  Arrian,  /.  c. 
>  Arrian,  iii.  6,  12. 

*  Arrian,  iii.  7,   1-6;  Curtiua,  iv.  9, 


explanation  of  Arrian's  remark,  iii.  7,  6 
—  where  he  assigns  the  reason  why 
Alexander,  after  passing  the  Euphrates 
at  Thapsakus,  did  not  take  the  straight 


12 — "undecimia   castria    pervenit    ad  I  road    towards    Babylon.       Cyrus    the 
^  younger  marched  directly  to  Babylon 

to  attack  Artaxerxds.  Suaa,  Ekbatana, 
and  Persepolia  were  more  distant,  and 
less  exposed  to  aa  enemy  from  the 
west. 


Euphraten.' 

*  So    Alexander    considers    Babylon 
(Arrian,  ii.   17,  3-10) — irpox«pi?<rdtyTo»y 

Aaf>9iop r6y  re  i'rl  BtifivK&yos 

ar6\op    iroti}<r^/ic9a,    &c.      This  ia  the 
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in  retreating  had  taken  a  north-easterly  direction  towards  the 
upper  part  of  the  Tigris ;  and  some  prisoners  reported  that  Darius 
with  his  main  army  was  behind  the  Tigris,  intending  to  defend  the 
passage  of  that  river  against  Alexander.  The  Tigris  appears  not 
to  be  fordable  below  Nineveh  (Mosul).  Accordingly  he  directed 
his  march,  first  nearly  northward,  having  the  Euphrates  on  his  left 
hand;  next  eastward  across  Northern  Mesopotamia,  having  the 
Armenian  mountains  on  his  left  hand.  On  reaching  the  f(nd  of 
the  Tigris,  he  found  it  absolutely  undefended.  Not  a  angle 
enemy  being  in  sight,  he  forded  the  river  as  soon  as  possible,  with 
all  Ins  infantry,  cavalry,  and  baggage.  The  difficulties  and  perils 
of  crossing  were  extreme,  from  the  depth  of  the  water,  above  their 
breasts,  the  rapidity  of  the  current,  and  the  slippery  footing.^  A 
resolute  and  rigilant  enemy  might  have  rendered  the  passage 
almost  impossible.  But  the  good  fortune  of  Alexander  was  not 
less  conspicuous  in  what  his  enemies  left  undone,  than  in  what 
they  actually  did.^ 

After  this  fatiguing  passage,  Alexander  rested  for  two  days. 
9J0, 331  During  the  night  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  occurred,  nearly 
Ecupseof  total;  which  spread  oonstemation  among  the  army, 
^jJJ^  combined  with  complaints  against  his  overweening  in- 
^pp^^^^  science,  and  mistrust  as  to  the  unknown  regions  on 
gjjj^oj^  which  they  were  entering.  Alexander,  while  offering 
podUoQ.  solemn  sacrifices  to  Sun,  Moon,  and  Earth,  combated 
the  prevailing  depression  by  declarations  from  his  own  prophet 
Aristander  and  from  Egyptian  astrologers,  who  proclaimed  that 
Helios  favoured  the  Greeks,  and  Selene  the  Pernans ;  hence  the 
eclipse  of  the  moon  portended  victory  to  the  Macedonians — and 
victory  too  (so  Aristander  promised),  before  the  next  new  moon. 
Haring  thus  reassured  the  soldiers,  Alexander  marched  for  four 
days  in  a  south-easterly  direction  through  the  territory  called 
Aturia,  with  the  Tigris  on  his  right  hand,  and  the  Gordyene  or 
Kurd  mountains  on  his  left.  Encountering  a  small  advanced 
guard  of  the  Persians,  he  here  learnt  from  prisoners  that  Darius 
with  his  main  host  was  not  far  off.' 

Nearly  two  years  had  elapsed  since  the  ruinous  defeat  of  Issus. 
What  Darius  had  been  doing  during  this  long  interval,  and  espe- 


^  Airiao,  iiL  7,  8 ;  Diodor.  xviL  55 ; 
CurtiuB,  iy.  9,  17-24.  "  Magna  muni- 
menta  regni  Tigria  atque  Euphrates 
erantj"  ia  a  part  of  the  speech  put 
into  the  mouth  of  Darius  before  the  «»>»»,  ... 

battle  of  Arbdla»  by  Curtius  (iy.  14,  |  iy.  10,  11-18. 


10).  Both  these  great  defenoes  were 
abandoned. 

3  Curtius,  iy.  9»  23;  Plutarch,  Alex- 
and.  39. 

*  Arrian,  iiL  7,  12;  iiL  8,  3.    Curiiua, 
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cially  during  the  first  half  of  it,  we  are  unable  to  say.     We  hear 
only  of  one  proceeding  on  his  part — his  missions,  twice  ^.o.  ssi 
repeated,  to  Alexander,  tendering  or  entreating  peace,  (September). 

.*,      .,  •   1       •  «•  ...  A*         fi       '1        Inaction  of 

With  the  especial  view  of  recovenng  his  captive  family.  Duias 
Nothing  dse  does  he  appear  to  have  done,  either  to  re-  d^^tat 
trieve  the  losses  of  the  past,  or  to  avert  the  perils  of  the  ^**^ 
future ;  nothing,  to  save  his  fleet  from  passing  into  the  hands  of 
the  conqueror ;  nothing,  to  relieve  either  Tyre  or  Gaza,  the  sieges 
of  which  collectively  occupied  Alexander  for  near  ten  months 
The  disgraceful  flight  of  Darius  at  Issus  had  already  lost  him  the 
confidence  of  several  of  his  most  valuable  servants.  The  Mace- 
donian exile  Amyntas,  a  brave  and  energetic  man,  with  the  best 
of  the  Grecian  mercenaries,  gave  up  the  Persian  cause  as  lost,*  and 
tried  to  set  up  for  himself,  in  which  attempt  he  failed  and  perished 
in  Egypt  The  satrap  of  Egypt,  penetrated  with  contempt  for  the 
timidity  of  his  master,  was  induced,  by  that  reason  as  well  as  by 
others,  to  throw  open  the  country  to  Alexander.^  Having  incurred 
80  deplorable  a  loss,  as  well  in  reputation  as  in  territory,  Darius 
had  the  strongest  motives  to  redeem  it  by  augmented  vigour. 

But  he  was  paralysed  by  the  fact,  that  his  mother,  his  wife,  and 
several  of  his  children,  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  paralysing 
conqueror.     Among  the  countless  advantages  growing  him^p^  : 
out  of  the  victory  of  Issus,  this  acquisition  was  not  the  Sj^pu. 
least     It  placed  Darius  in  the  condition  of  one  who  had  SShCT  j^ 
given  hostages  for  good  behaviour  to  his  enemy.     The  ^"®* 
Persian  kings  were  often  in  the  habit  of  exacting  from  satraps  or 
generals  the  deposit  of  their  wives  and  families,  as  a  pledge  for 
fidelity;   and  Darius  himself  had  received  this  guarantee  from 
Memnon,  as  a  condition  of  entrusting  him  with  the  Persian  fleet' 
Bound  by  the  like  chains  himself,  towards  one  who  had  now  be- 
come his  superior,  Darius  was  afraid  to  act  with  energy,  lest 
success  should  bring  down  evil  upon  his  captive  femily.     By  allow- 
ing Alexander  to  subdue  unopposed  all  the  territory  west  of  the 
Euphrates,  he  hoped  to  be  allowed  to  retain  his  empire  eastward, 
and  to  ransom  back  his  family  at  an  enormous  price.     Such  pro- 
positions did  satisfy  Parmenio,  and  would  probably  have  satisfied 
even  Philip,  had  Philip  been  the  victor.     The  insatiate  nature  of 


>  Arrian,  ii.  13;  Curtiufl,  iv.  1,  27-30 
— **  cum  in  Ulo  statu  rerum  id  quemque, 
quod  occupasset,  habiturum  arbitrare- 
tur"  (Amyntas). 

'  Arrian,  iii.  1,  3.  r^y  t«  iy  "icrff^ 
fidxv    8ir»f    ffw4firi    ir€irv<rfi4vos    (the 


satrap  of  Egypt)  ical  Aofniiotf  tri  aicrxpf 
^ify^  ll<pvy(f  ao. 

'  Diodor.  xvii.  23.  Compare  Xeno- 
phon,  Anabaais,  i.  4,  9;  Herodot.  vii. 
10. 
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Good  treat- 
ment of  the 
o^>tlre 
females  bj 
Alexander 
— neoetfaiy 
to  keep  up 
their  value 
as  hostages. 


Alexander  had  not  yet  been  fully  proved.  It  was  only  when  the 
latter  contemptuously  rejected  everything  short  of  surrender  at 
discretion,  that  Darius  began  to  take  measures  east  of  the  Eu- 
phrates for  defending  what  yet  remained. 

The  conduct  of  Alexander  towards  the  regal  hostages,  honour- 
able as  it  was  to  his  sentiment,  evinced  at  the  same  time 
that  he  knew  their  value  as  a  subject  of  political  negotia- 
tion.^ It  was  essential  that  he  should  treat  them  with 
the  full  deference  due  to  their  rank,  if  he  desired  to 
keep  up  their  price  as  hostages  in  the  eyes  of  Darius  as 
well  as  of  his  own  army.  He  carried  them  along  with  his  army, 
from  the  coast  of  Syria,  over  the  bridge  of  the  Euphrates,  and 
even  through  the  waters  of  the  Tigris.  To  them,  this  must  have 
proved  a  severe  toil ;  and  in  fact,  the  queen  Statira  became  so 
worn  out  that  she  died  shortly  after  crossing  the  Tigris  ;*  to  him 
also,  it  must  have  been  an  onerous  obligation,  since  he  not  only 
sought  to  ensure  to  them  all  their  accustomed  pomp,  but  must  have 
assigned  a  considerable  guard  to  watch  them,  at  a  moment  when 
he  was  marching  into  an  unknown  country,  and  required  all  his 
military  resources  to  be  disposable.  Simply  for  safe  detention,  the 
hostages  would  have  been  better  guarded  and  might  have  been 
treated  with  still  greater  ceremony,  in  a  city  or  a  fortress.     But 


1  The  praise  bestowed  upon  the  con- 
tinence of  Alexander,  for  refusing  to 
visit  Statira  the  wife  of  Darius,  is  exag- 
gerated  even  to  absurdity. 

In  regard  to  women,  Alexander  was 
by  temperament  cold,  the  opposite  of 
his  father  Philip.  During  his  youth, 
his  development  was  so  tardy,  that 
there  was  even  a  surmise  of  some  phy- 
sical disability  .(Hieronymus  ap.  Athe- 
nse.  X.  p.  435).  As  to  the  most  beau- 
tiful persons,  of  both  sexes,  he  had 
only  to  refuse  the  numerous  tenders 
made  to  him  by  those  who  sought  to 
gain  his  favour  (Plutarch,  Alex.  22). 
Moreover,  after  the  capture  of  Da- 
mascus, he  did  select  for  himself,  firom 
among  the  female  captives,  Barsind,  the 
widow  of  his  illustrious  rival  Memnon; 
daughter  of  Artabazus,  a  beautiful 
woman  of  engaging  manners,  and  above 
all,  distinguished,  by  having  received 
Hellenic  education,  from  the  simply 
Oriental  harem  of  Darius  (Plutarch, 
Alex.  21).  In  adopting  the  widow  of 
Memnon  as  his  mistress,  Alexander 
may  probably  have  had  present  to  his 
imagination  the  example  of  his  legend- 


arv  ancestor  Neoptolemus,  whose  tender 
relations  with  Andromachd,  widow  of 
his  enemy  Hektor,  would  not  be  for- 
gotten by  any  reader  of  Euripidds. 
Alexander  had  by  Barsind  a  son  called 
Hdraklds. 

Lastly,  Alexander  was  so  absorbed  by 
ambition,  —  so  overcharged  with  the 
duties  and  difficulties  of  command, 
which  he  always  performed  himself, — 
and  so  continually  engaged  in  fatiguing 
bodily  effort, — that  he  had  little  leisure 
left  for  indulgences ;  such  leisure  as  he 
had,  he  preferred  devoting  to  wine- 
parties  with  the  society  and  conversa- 
tion of  his  officers. 

*  Curtius,  iv.  10,  19.  "Itineris  con- 
tinui  labore  animique  eegritudine  fati- 
gata,"  &;c. 

Curtius  and  Justin  mention  a  third  em- 
bassy sent  by  Darius  (immediately  after 
having  heard  of  the  death  and  honour- 
able obsequies  of  Statira)  to  Alexander, 
asking  for  peace.  The  other  authors 
allude  only  to  two  tentatives  of  this 
kind ;  and  the  third  seems  by  no  means 
probable. 
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Alexander  probably  wished  to  have  them  near  him,  in  case  of  the 
possible  contingency  of  serious  reverses  to  his  army  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Tigris.  Assuming  such  a  misfortune  to  happen,  the 
surrender  of  them  might  ensure  a  safe  retreat  under  circumstances 
otherwise  fatal  to  its  accomplishment 

Being  at  length  convinced  that  Alexander  would  not  be  satisfied 
with  any  prize  short  of  the  entire  Persian  empire,  Darius  immente 
summoned  all  his  forces  to  defend  what  he  still  retained,  le^ted  bv 
He  brought   togfether  a  host  said   to   be   superior  in  thepiidns 
number  to  that  which  had  been  defeated  at  Issus.^     Con-  the  TigriB 
tingents  arrived  from  the  farthest  extremities  of  the  vast  atmu. 
Persian  territory — from  the  Caspian  sea,  the  rivers  Oxus  and 
Indus,  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  Red  Sea.     The  plains  eastward 
of  the  Tigris,  about  the  latitude  of  the  modern  town  of  Mosul, 
between  that  river  and  the  Gordyene  mountains  (Zagros),  were 
fixed  upon  for  the  muster  of  this  prodigious  multitude;  partly 
conducted  by  Darius  himself  from  Babylon,  partly  arriving  there 
by   difierent  routes  from  the  north,  east,  and  south.  Arbela — 
a  considerable  town  about  twenty  miles  east  of  the  Great  Zab 
river,  still  known  under  the  name  of  Erbil,  as  a  caravan  station 
on  the  ordinary  road  between  Erzeroum  and  Bagdad — was  fixed 
on  as  the  muster-place  or  head-quarters,  where  the  chief  magazines 
were  collected  and  the  heavy  baggage  lodged,  and  near  which  the 
troops  were  first  assembled  and  exercised.* 

But  the  spot  predetermined  for  a  pitched  battle  was,  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Gaugamela  near  the  river  Buraodus,  about  He  fixes  the 
thirty  miles  west  of  Arbela,   towards   the  Tigris,  and  SSi^Jing 
about  Bs  much  south-east  of  Mosul — a  spacious  and  {^S**'' 
level  plain,  with  nothing  more  than  a  few  undulating  iJU^nder 
slopes,  and  without  any  trees.     It  was  by  nature  well  ^fnVw*^ 
adapted  for  drawing  up  a  numerous  army,  especially  for  o*«»»m«^ 
the  free  manoeuvres  of  cavalry,  and  the  rush  of  scythed  chariots ; 
moreover,  the  Persian  officers  had  been  careful  beforehand  to  level 
artificially  such  of  the  slopes  as  they  thought  inconvenient.'    There 
seemed  every  thing  in  the  ground  to  favour  the  operation  both  of 
the  vast  total,  and  the  special  forces,  of  Darius ;  who  fancied  that 
his  defeat  at  Issus  had  been  occasioned  altogether  by  his  having 
adventured  himself  in  the  narrow  defiles  of  Kilikia — and  that  on 
open  and  level  ground  his  superior  numbers  must  be  triumphant 


9. 


*  Arrian,  iii.  7,  7. 
'  Diodorus,  xvii.  53 ;  Curtius,  iv.  9, 

*  Arriaiiy  iii.  8,  12.     Kal  yiip  koX  tffa 


i.y(&fxa\a  ainov  is  Imrcuricwi  ravrd  r§  4  k 
ToWov    ol    n^pffou  ro7s    re    ipfuurip 

Xmrtf  linrdaifAa, 
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He  was  even  anxious  that  Alexander  should  come  and  attack  hun 
on  the  plain.     Hence  the  undefended  passage  of  the  Tigris. 

For  those  who  looked  only  to  numbers,  the  host  assembled  at 
HiseqniD-  Arbela  might  well  inspire  confidence;  for  it  is  siud  to 
^^  have  consisted  of  1,000,000  of  infentry  i— 40,000  cavalry 
— SS^oST  — 200  scythed  chariots — and  fifteen  elephants ;  of  which 
^{{^1^  animals  we  now  read  for  the  first  time  in  a  field  of  battle. 
•**'»'^**  But  besides  the  numbers,  Darius  had  provided  for  his 
troops  more  efiective  arms ;  instead  of  mere  javelins,  strong  swords 
and  short  thrusting  pikes,  such  as  the  Macedonian  cavalry  wielded 
so  admirably  in  close  combat — ^together  with  shields  for  the  infuitry 
and  breas^>Iates  for  the  horsemen.'  He  counted  mueh  also  on  the 
terrific  charge  of  the  chariots,  each  of  which  had  a  pole  projecting 
before  the  horses  and  terminating  in  a  sharp  point,  together  with 
three  sword-blades  stretching  from  the  yoke  on  each  side,  and 
scythes  also  laterally  from  the  naves  of  the  wheels.' 

Informed  of  the  approach  of  Alexander,  about  the  time  when  the 
BXL  831  Macedonian  army  first  reached  the  Tigris,  Darius  moved 
M^  ^^™  Arbela,  where  his  baggage  and  treasure  were  left — 
jmdb^  crossed  by  bridges  the  river  Lykus  or  Great  Zab,  an 
DnivB.  operation  which  occupied  five  days — and  marched  to 
take  post  on  the  prepared  ground  near  Gaugamela.  His  battle 
array  was  formed — of  the  Baktrians  on  the  extreme  left;,  under 
command  of  Bessus  the  satrap  of  Baktria ;  next,  the  Dahse  and 
Arachoti,  under  command  of  Barsaentes,  satrap  of  Arachosia; 
then  the  native  Persians,  horse  and  foot  alternating, — the  Susians, 
under  Oxathres, — and  the  Kadusians.  On  the  extreme  right  were 
the  contingents  of  Syria  both  east  and  west  of  the  Euphrates, 
under  Mazseus ;  then  the  Medes,  under  Atropates ;  next,  the  Par- 
thians,  Saks,  Tapyrians,  and  Hyrkanians,  all  cavalry,  under  Phra- 
taphemes ;  then  the  Albanians  and  the  Sakesinae.  Darius  himself 
was  in  the  centre,  with  the  choice  troops  of  the  army  near  and 
around  him — the  Persian  select  Horse-guards,  called  the  king's 


'  This  is  the  total  given  bv  Arrian  as 
what  he  found  set  forth  (iktytro),  pro- 
bably the  best  information  which  Pto- 
lemy and  Aristobulus  oould  procure 
(Arnan,  iii.  8,  8^. 

DiodoruB  (xvh.  53)  says  800,000  foot, 
200,000  horse,  and  200  scythed  chariots. 
Justin  (zL  12)  gives  400,000  foot  and 
100,000  horse.  Plutarch  (Alex.  31) 
taliu  generaUy  of  a  million  of  men. 
Curtius  states  the  army  to  have  been 


almost  twice  as  large  as  that  which  had 
fought  in  Kilikia  (iy.  9,  3);  he  gives 
the  total  as  200,000  foot,  and  45,000- 
horse  (iv.  12,  13). 

'  Diodor.  xvii.  53;  Curtius,  iv.  92. 

•  Curtius,  iv.  9,  3;  Diodor.  xviL  53. 
Notwithstanding  the  instructive  note  of 
Mtitzel  upon  th&  passage  of  Curtius,  the 
mode  in  which  these  chariots  were 
armed  is  not  clear  on  all  points. 
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kinsmen — ^the  Persian  foot-guards,  carrying  pikes  with  a  golden 
apple  at  the  butt-end — a  regiment  of  Karians,  or  descendants  of 
Karians,  \elio  had  been  abstracted  from  their  homes  and  planted 
as  colomsts  in  the  intmor  of  the  empire — the  contingent  of  Mardi, 
good  archers — and  lastly,  the  mercenary  Greeks,  of  number  un« 
known,  in  whom  Darius  placed  his  greatest  confidence. 

Such  was  the  first  or  main  line  of  the  Persians.  In  the  rear  of 
it  stood  deep  masses  of  Babylonians — ^inhabitants  of  ISttakS  down 
to  the  Perrian  Gulf — Uxians,  from  the  territory  adjoining  Sumana 
to  tlie  east — ^and  others  in  unknown  multitude.  In  front  of  it 
were  posted  the  scythed  chariots,  with  small  advanced  bodies  of 
cavalry^^-iScythians  and  Baktrians  on  the  left,  with  one  hundred 
chariots — Armenians  and  Kappadokians  on  the  right,  with  fifty 
more — ^and  the  remaining  fifty  chariots  in  firont  of  the  centre.* 

Alexander  had  advanced  within  about  seven  miles  of  the  Persian 
army,  and  four  days'  march  since  his  crossing  the  Tigris  ^.  J^j^. 
— ^when  he  first  learnt  from  Persian  prisoners  how  near  preliminary 
his  enemies  were.    He  at  once  halted,  established  on  the  ^Ijj^^^er 
spot  a  camp  with  ditch  and  stockade,  and  remained  there  ^j^f^ 
for  four  days,  in  order  that  the  soldiers  might  repose.  2ld°o*5l« 
On  the  night  of  the  fourth  day,  he  moved  forward,  yet  ^^^^Siita 
leaving  under  guard  in  the  camp  the  baggage,  the  JJJ^j^ 
prisoners,  and  the  ineffectives.     He  began  his  march,  penon. 
over  a  range  of  low  elevations  which  divided  him  from  the  enemy, 
hoping  to  approach  and  attack  them  at  daybreak.     But  his  pro- 
gress was  so  retarded,  that  day  broke,  and  the  two  armies  first 
came  in  sight,  when  he  was  still  on  the  descending  slope  of  the 
ground,  more  than  three  miles  distant.    On  seeing  the  enemy,  he 
halted,  and  called  together  his  principal  officers,  to  consult  whether 
he  should  not  prosecute  his  march  and  commence  the  attack  forth- 
with.*   Though  most  of  them  pronounced  for  the  affirmative,  yet 
Parmenio  contended  that  this  course  would  be  rash;   that  the 
ground  before  them,  with  all  its  difficulties,  natural  or  artificial, 
was  unknown,  and  that  the  enemy's  position,  which  they  now  saw 


^  The  Persian  battle  order  here  given 
by  Arrian  (iii  11),  is  taken  fkx)m  Aiisto- 
balna,  who  affirmed  that  it  was  so  set 
down  in  the  official  scheme  of  the 
battle,  drawn  up  by  the  Persian  officers, 
and  afterwards  captured  with  the  bag- 
gage of  Darius.  Though  thus  authentic 
as  £Bur  as  it  goes,  it  is  not  complete,  even 
as  to  names -» while  it  says  nothing 
about  numbers  or  depth  or  extent  of 
front.    Several  names,  of  various  oon- 


tingents  stated  to  have  been  present  in 
the  field,  are  not  placed  in  the  official 
return — thus  the  Sogdiani,  the  Arians, 
and  the  Indian  mountaineers  are  men- 
tioned bv  Arrian  as  having  Joined 
Darius  (iii.  8))  the  Kossoana,  by  Dio- 
doras  (xviL  59) ;  the  Sogdiani,  Massa- 
getsD,  Belitee,  Kossseans,  Gortyn,  Phry- 
gians, and  Kataonians,  by  CnrtiuB  (!▼• 


12Y 


Arrian,  iii.  9,  5-7« 
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for  the  first  time,  ought  to  be  carefully  reconnoitred.  Adopting 
this  latter  view,  Alexander  halted  for  the  day ;  yet  still  retaining 
bis  battle  order,  and  forming  a  new  entrenched  camp,  to  Which  the 
baggage  and  the  prisoners  were  now  brought  forward  from  the 
preceding  day's  encampment^  He  himself  spent  the  day,  with  an 
escort  of  cavalry  and  light  troops,  in  reconnoitring  both  the  inter- 
mediate ground  and  the  enemy,  who  did  not  interrupt  him,  in 
spite  of  their  immense  superiority  in  cavalry.  Parmenio,  with 
Polysperchon  and  others,  advised  him  to  attack  the  enemy  in  the 
night;  which  promised  some  advantages,  since  Persian  armies 
were  notoriously  unmanageable  by  night,^  and  since  their  camp 
had  no  defence.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  plan  involved  so 
many  disadvantages  and  perils,  that  Alexander  rejected  it;  de- 
claring— with  an  emphasis  intentionally  enhanced,  since  he  spoke 
in  the  hearing  of  many  others — that  he  disdained  the  meanness  of 
stealing  a  victory ;  that  he  both  would  conquer,  and  could  conquer, 
Darius  fairly  and  in  open  daylight'  Having  tlien  addressed  to 
his  officers  a  few  brief  encouragements,  which  met  with  enthusiastic 
response,  he  dismissed  them  to  their  evening  meal  and  repose. 

On  the  next  morning,  he  marshalled  his  army,  consisting  of 
SK  40,000  foot,  and  7000  horse,  in  two  lines.*  The  first  or 
Alexander  main  line  was  composed,  on  the  right,  of  the  eight 
Attack-  squadrons  of  Companion-cavalry,  each  with  its  separate 
troops.  captain,  but  all  under  the  command  of  Philotas  son  of 
Parmenio.  Next  (proceeding  from  right  to  left)  came  the  Agema 
or  chosen  band  of  the  Hypaspistse — then  the  remaining  Hypas- 
pist®,  under  Nikanor — then  the  phalanx  properly  so  called,  dis- 
tributed into  six  divisions,  under  the  command  of  Koenus,  Per- 
dikkas,  Meleager,  Polysperchon,  Simmias,  and  Kraterus,  respec- 
tively.^ Next  on  the  left  of  the  phalanx,  were  arranged  the  allied 
Grecian  cavalry,  Lokrian  and  Phokian,  Phthiot,  Malians,  and 


1  Arrian,  iii.  9,   2-8.11  It  is  not  ex- 

EreMly  mentioned  by  Arrian  that  the 
aggage,  &c.,  was  brought  forward  from 
the  first  camp  to  the  second.  But  we 
see  that  such  must  have  been  the  fact, 
from  what  happened  during  the  battle. 
Alexander's  baggage,  which  was  plun- 
dered by  a  body  of  Pertaian  cavalry, 
cannot  nave  been  so  far  in  the  rear  of 
the  army  as  the  distance  of  the  first 
camp  would  require.  This  coincides 
also  with  Curtius,  iv.  13,  35.  The 
words  $ytw  &iroXc(irciv  (Arr.  iiL  9,  2), 
indicate  the  contemplation  of  a  purpose 
which  was  not  accomplished — &s  i/i* 


iifi^ptf  trpofffxl^au  ro7s  woKtfilois  (m.  9,  3). 
Instead  of  "coming  into  conflict"  with 
the  enemylat  break  of  day — Alexander 
only  arrived  within  sight  of  them  at 
break  of  day;  he  then  halted  the  whole 
day  and  night  within  sight  of  their 
position;  and  naturally  brought  up  his 
baggage,  having  no  motive  to  leave  it  so 
far  in  the  rear. 

-  Xenoph.  Anabas.  iii.  4,  35. 

'  Arrian,  iii.  10,  3;  Ciirtius,  iv.  13, 
4-10. 

*  Arrian,  iii.  12,  1-9. 

*  Arrian,  iii.  11;  Diodor.  xvii.  57; 
Cmrtius,  iv.  13,  26-30. 
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Peloponnesians ;  after  whom,  at  the  extreme  left,  came  the  Thes- 
salians  under  Philippus — ^among  the  best  cavalry  in  the  army, 
hardly  inferior  to  the  Macedonian  Companions.  As  in  the  two 
former  battles,  Alexander  himself  took  the  command  of  the  right 
half  of  the  army,  confiding  the  left  to  Parmenio. 

Behind  this  main  line,  was  placed  a  second  or  body  of  reserve, 
intended  to  guard  against  attacks  in  the  flanks  and  rear,  which 
the  superior  numbers  of  the  Persians  rendered  probable.  For  this 
purpose,  Alexander  reserved, — on  the  right,  the  light  cavalry  or 
Lancers — the  Pseonians,  under  Aretes  and  Aristo— half  the  Agri- 
anes,  under  Attains — the  Macedonian  archers,  under  Brison — 
and  the  mercenaries  of  old  service,  under  Kleander ;  on  the  left, 
various  bodies  of  Thracian  and  allied  cavalry,  under  their  separate 
oflicers.  All  these  diflerent  regiments  were  held  ready  to  repel 
attack  either  in  flank  or  rear.  In  front  of  the  main  line  were  some 
advanced  squadrons  of  cavalry  and  light  troops — Grecian  cavalry, 
under  Menidas  on  the  right,  and  under  Andromachus  on  the  left 
— ^a  brigade  of  darters  under  Balakrus,  together  with  Agrianian 
darters,  and  some  bowmen.  Lastly,  the  Thracian  infantry  were 
left  to  guard  the  camp  and  the  baggage.^ 

Forewarned  by  a  deserter,  Alexander  avoided  the  places  where 
iron  spikes  had  been  planted  to  damage  the  Macedonian  B^^ue  of 
cavalry.'  He  himself,  at  the  head  of  the  Royal  Squadron,  ^^^^ 
on  the  extreme  right,  led  the  march  obliquely  in  that  direction, 
keeping  his  right  somewhat  in  advance.  As  he  neared  the  enemy, 
he  saw  Darius  himself  with  the  Persian  left  centre  immediately 
opposed  to  him — Persian  guards,  Indians,  Albanians,  and  Karians. 
Alexander  went  on  inclining  to  the  right,  and  Darius  stretching 
his  front  towards  the  left  to  counteract  this  movement,  but  still 
greatly  outflanking  the  Macedonians  to  the  left.  Alexander  had 
now  got  so  far  to  his  right,  that  he  was  almost  beyond  the  ground 
levelled  by  Darius  for  the  operations  of  his  chariots  in  front  To 
check  any  farther  movement  in  this  direction,  the  Baktrian  1000 
horse  and  the  Scythians  in  front  of  the  Persian  lefl,  were  ordered 
to  make  a  circuit  and  attack  the  Macedonian  right  flank.  Alex- 
ander detached  against  them  his  regiment  of  cavalry  under 
Menidas,  and  the  action  thus  began.^ 

The  Baktrian  horse,  perceiving  the  advance  of  Menidas,  turned 
from  their  circuitous  movement  to  attack  him,  and  at  first  drove 
him  back  until  he  was  supported  by  the  other  advanced  detach- 

1  Arrian,  iii.  12,  2-6;  Curtius,  iv.  13,  I  «  Curtius,  iv.  13,  36;  PolysBmxs,  iv. 
30-32 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  57.  |  3,  17.  »  Arrian,  iii.  13,  1-5. 
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mentfr^-PfleoniaiiB  and  Gbrecian  cavalry.  The  Baktrians,  defeated 
in  their  turn,  were  supported  by  the  satrap  Bessus  with  the  main 
body  of  Baktrians  and  Scythians  in  the  left  portion  of  Darius's  line. 
The  action  was  here  for  some  time  warmly  contested^  with  some 
loss  to  the  Greeks ;  who  at  length  however,  by  a  more  compact 
order  against  enemies  whose  fighting  was  broken  and  desultory, 
succeeded  in  pushing  them  out  of  their  place  in  the  line,  and  thus 
making  a  partial  opening  in  it^ 

While  Uiis  conflict  was  still  going  on,  Darius  had  ordered  his 
scythed  chariots  to  charge,  and  his  main  line  to  follow  than, 
calculating  on  the  disorder  which  he  expected  that  they  would 
occasion.  But  the  chariots  were  found  of  little  service.  The 
horses  were  terrified,  checked,  or  wounded,  by  the  Macedonian 
arehers  and  darters  in  front ;  who  even  found  means  to  sdze  the 
reins,  pull  down  the  drivers,  and  kill  the  horses.  Of  the  hundred 
chariots  in  Darius's  firont,  intended  to  bear  down  the  Macedonian 
ranks  by  simultaneous  pressure  along  their  whole  line,  many  were 
altogether  stopped  or  disabled;  some  turned  right  round,  the 
horses  refusing  to  tauce  the  protended  pikes,  or  being  scared  with 
the  noise  of  pike  and  shield  struck  together ;  some  which  reached 
the  Macedonian  line,  were  let  through  without  mischief  by  the 
soldiers  opening  their  ranks ;  a  few  only  inflicted  wounds  or  damage* 

As  soon  as  the  chariots  were  thus  disposed  of,  and  the  Persian 
^^^]jj[|^^  mam  force  laid  open  as  advancing  behind  them,  Alex- 
tb«  ander  gave  orders  to  the  troops  of  his  main  line,  who  had 
hitherto  been  perfectly  silent,'  to  raise  the  war-shout  and 
charge  at  a  quick  pace;  at  the  same  time  directing 
Aretes  with  the  Paeonians  to  repel  the  assailants  on  his  right  flank. 
He  himself,  discontinuing  his  slanting  movement  to  the  right, 
turned  towards  the  Peraan  line,  and  dashed,  at  the  head  of  all  the 


hewte 
example 


feat  of  the 


>  Arrian,  iii  13,  9. 

>  About  the  ohariotB,  Arrian,  iii.  13, 
11;  CurtiuA,  iv.  15,  14;  Diodor.  xviL 
57,58. 

Arrian  mentiotia  distinctlv  only  those 
ohariotB  which  were  launched  on  Da- 
rius's left,  immediately  opposite  to 
Alexander.  But  it  is  plain  that  the 
chariots  along  the  whole  line  must 
haTS  been  let  off  at  one  and  the  same 
signal — ^which  we  may  understand  as 
implied  in  the  words  of  Curtius — **  Ipse 
(Darius^  ante  se  tiEdcatos  ourrus  habebat, 
quos  signo  dato  universos  in  hostem 
©ffndit"(iv.  14,  3). 

The  scythed  chariots  of  Artaxerxds,  at 


the  battle  of  Kunaxa»  did  no  mischief 
(Xenoph.  Anab.  i.  8,  10-20).  At  the 
battle  of  Magnesia,  gained  by  the  Ro- 
mans (b.c  190)  over  the  Syrian  king 
Antiochus,  his  chariots  were  not  only 
driven  back,  but  spread  disorder  among 
his  own  troops  (Appian.  Beb.  Syziao. 
33}. 

'  See  the  remarkable  pasMge  in  the 
address  of  Alexander  to  his  soldiers, 
previous  to  the  battle,  about  the  neces- 
sity of  absolute  silence  until  the  moment 
came  for  the  terrific  war-shout  (Arrian, 
iii.  9,  14):  compare  Thucyd.  ii.  89 — a 
similar  direction  from  Phormio  to  the 
Athenians. 
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Companion-cayalryy  into  that  partial  opening  in  it,  which  had  been 
made  by  the  flank  moyement  of  the  Baktrians.    Having  by  this 
opening  got  partly  within  the  line,  he  pushed  straight  towards  the 
person  of  Darius ;  his  cavalry  engaging  in  the  closest  hand-combat, 
and  thrusting  with  their  short  spikes  at  the  faces  of  the  Persians. 
Here,  as  at  the  Granikus,  the  latter  were  discomposed  by  this 
mode  of  fighting — ^accustomed  as  they  were  to  rely  on  the  use  of 
missiles,  with  rapid  wheeling  of  the  horse  for  renewed  attack.^ 
They  were  unable  to  prevent  Alexander  and  his  cavalry  from 
gsaving  ground  and  approaching  nearer  to  Darius ;  while  at  the 
same  time,  the  Macedonian  phalanx  in  front,  with  its  compact 
order  and  long  protended  pikes,  pressed  upon  the  Persian  line 
opposed  to  it     For  a  short  interval,  the  combat  here  was  close 
and  obstinate ;  and  it  might  have  been  much  prolonged — since  the 
best  troops  of  Darius's  army — Greeks,  Karians,  Persian  guards, 
regal  kinsmen,  <&c,  were  here  posted, — ^had  the  king's  courage 
been  equal  to  that  of  his  soldiers.    But  here,  even  worse  than  at 
Issus,  the  flight  of  the  army  began  with  Darius  himself!     It  had 
been  the  recommendation  of  Cyrus  the  younger,  in  attacking  the 
army  of  his  brother  Artaxerxes  at  Kunaxa,  to  aim  the  main  blow 
at  the  spot  where  his  brother  was  in  person — ance  he  well  knew 
that  victory  there  was  victory  everywhere.     Having  already  once 
followed  this  scheme  successfully  at  Issus,  Alexander  repeated  it 
with  still  more  signal  success  at  Arbela.     Darius,  who  had  been 
long  in  fear,  from  the  time  when  he  first  beheld  his  formidable 
enemy  on  the  neighbouring  hills,  became  still  more  alarmed  when 
he  saw  the  scythed  chariots  prove  a  failure,  and  when  the  Mace- 
donians, suddenly  breaking  out  from  absolute  silence  into  an 
universal  war-cry,  came  to  close  quarters  with  his  troops,  pressing 
towards  and  menacing  the  conspicuous  chariot  on  which  he  stood.' 
The  sight  and  hearing  of  this  terrific  mSlee^  combined  with  the 
prestige  already  attaching  to  Alexander's  name,  completely  over- 
threw the  courage  and  self-possession  of  Darius.     He  caused  his 
chariot  to  be  turned  round,  and  himself  set  the  example  of  flight.' 


^  Arrian,  iii.  15,  4.  oCre  iucorrnrfi^ 
Irt,  olir9  i^tXiyfiots  r&y  tmrwy,  ^*p 
IwwofjMxitu  Hkti,  ixp^y^o  —  about  the 
Penian  cavalry  when  driven  to  despair. 

>  Arrian,  iii.  14,  2.  liyt  9p6fx^  re 
iral  iXaXayfi^  &s  iirl  cUnhif  Aaptloy — 
Diodor.  xvii.  60.  Alexander  fitrii  riis 
fiofftMiciis  1\7is  Kol  T&v  &Wwy  r&y  iwi- 
^at^terrdrwy  Imriwy  iir*  ainhy  ffXauyc  rhy 
Aap€ioy, 

'  Arrian,  iii.   14,  3.    Kal  xp^^^^  h^^ 


riya  6Kiyoy  iy  X^P^^''  ^  f^XV  iy4yero. 
*Cis  8c  ot  re  tmreis  ol  iifnp*  *A\4^ay9poy 
fca2  ainhs  *A\4^aM9pos  ebp^trrcts  <W- 
Kfiyro,  itOuTfiois  re  xP^H-^^^h  koI  rots 
^voTols  r&  Tp6irvira  rwv  Tltpaw  ic6^ 
wroyTtSt  ^  r«  <l>dXay^  ^  MoJCcSoyiic^, 
irvKi^  fcal  reus  (fapi<r<rms  irc^oiicuia,  ifi- 
fiifiKriKfy  4f8i}  ainois,  icai  wdyra 
dfAOV  rit  8ciy&  ical  irdKai  H9ii 
^ofitp^  6yri  Aapfi^  i^alytro, 
irpStros  ahrhs  iTiffrp4i^as  l^eu- 
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From  this  moment,  the  battle,  though  it  had  lasted  so  short  a 
time,  was  irreparably  lost  The  king's  flight,  followed  of  com^ 
immediately  by  that  of  the  numerous  attendants  around  him, 
spread  dismay  among  all  his  troops,  leaving  them  neither  centre 
of  command,  nor  chief  to  fight  for.  The  best  soldiers  in  his  army, 
being  those  immediately  around  him,  were  under  these  drcum- 
stances  the  first  to  give  way.  The  fierce  onset  of  Alexander  with 
the  Companion*cavalry,  and  the  unremitting  pressure  of  the 
phalanx  in  front,  were  obstructed  by  little  else  than  a  mass  of 
disordered  fugitives.  During  the  same  time.  Aretes  with  his 
Pseonians  had  defeated  the  Baktrians  on  the  right  flank,^  so  that 
Alexander  was  free  to  pursue  the  routed  main  body, — which  he 
did  most  energetically.  The  doud  of  dust  raised  by  the  dense 
multitude  is  said  to  have  been  so  thick,  that  nothing  could  be 
clearly  seen,  nor  could  the  pursuers  distinguish  the  track  taken  by 
Darius  himself.  Amidst  this  darkness,  the  cries  and  noises  from 
all  sides  were  only  the  more  impressive ;  especially  the  sound  from 
the  whips  of  the  charioteers,  pushing  their  horses  to  full  speed.' 
It  was  the  dust  alone  which  saved  Darius  himself  from  being  over- 
taken by  the  pursuing  cavalry. 

While  Alexander  was  thus  fully  successful  on  his  right  and  centre, 
Combat  on  the  sccnc  ou  his  left  under  Parmenio  was  difierent. 
rt^tbl**"  Mazffius,  who  commanded  the  Persian  right,  after  launch- 
ing his  scythed  chariots  (which  may  possibly  have  done 
more  damage  than  those  launched  on  the  Persian  left, 
though  we  have  no  direct  information  about  them),  followed  it  up 
by  vigorously  charging  the  Grecian  and  Thessalian  horse  in  his 
front,  and  also  by  sending  round  a  detachment  of  cavalry  to  attack 


twecii  Ma- 
mas and 
Bumeulo. 


y9P,  At  Issue,  Arrian  states  that 
"Darius  fled  along  with  the  first"  (ii. 
11,  6);  at  Arbdla  here,  he  states  that 
**  Darius  was  the  first  to  turn  and  flee;'' 
an  expression  yet  stronger  and  more 
distinct.  Curtius  and  Diodorus,  who 
seem  here  as  elsewhere  to  foUow  gene- 
rally the  same  authorities,  give  details, 
respecting  the  conduct  of  I^irius,  which 
are  not  to  be  reconciled  with  Arrian, 
and  which  are  decidedly  less  credible 
than  Arrian's  narrative.  The  fact  that 
the  two  kings  were  here  (as  at  Issus) 
near,  and  probably  visible,  to  each 
other,  has  served  as  a  basis  for  much 
embroidery.  The  statement  that  Darius, 
standing  on  his  chariot,  hurled  his 
spear  against  the  advancing  Macedonians 
— and  that  Alexander  also  hurled  his 


spear  at  Darius,  but  missing  him,  killed 
the  charioteer  —  is  picturesque  uid 
Homeric,  but  has  no  air  of  reality. 
Curtius  and  Diodonis  tell  us  that  this 
fall  of  the  charioteer  was  mistaken  for 
the  fall  of  the  king,  and  struck  the  Per- 
sian army  with  consternation,  causing 
them  forUiwith  to  take  flight,  and  thus 
ultimately  forcing  Darius  to  flee  also 
(Diodor.  xvii.  60 ;  Curt  iv.  15,  26-32). 
But  this  is  noway  probable;  since  the 
rcAl  fight  then  going  on  was  close,  and 
with  hand'Weapons. 

*  Arrian,  iii.  14,  4. 

«  Diodor.  xvii.  60;  Curtius,  iv.  15, 
32,  33.  The  cloud  of  dust,  and  the 
noise  of  the  whips,  are  specified  both 
by  Diodorus  and  Curtius. 
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them  on  their  left  flank.^  Here  the  battle  was  obstinately  con- 
tested, and  success  for  some  time  doubtful.  Even  after  the  flight 
of  Darius,  Parmenio  found  himself  so  much  pressed,  that  he  sent 
a«aessage  to  Alexander.  Alexander,  though  full  of  mortification 
at  relinquishing  the  pursuit,  checked  his  troops,  and  brought  them 
back  to  the  assistance  of  his  left,  by  the  shortest  course  across  the 
field  of  battle.  The  two  left  divisions  of  the  phalanx,  under 
Simmias  and  Kraterus,  had  already  stopped  short  in  the  pursuit, 
on  receiving  the  like  message  from  Parmenio ;  leaving  the  other 
four  divisions  to  follow  the  advanced  movement  of  Alexander.^ 
Hence  there  arose  a  gap  in  the  midst  of  the  phalanx,  between  the 
four  right  divisions,  and  the  two  left ;  into  which  gap  a  brigade  of 
Indian  and  Persian  cavalry  darted,  galloping  through  the  midst  of 
the  Macedonian  line  to  get  into  the  rear  and  attack  the  baggage.^ 
At  first  this  movement  was  successful,  the  guard  was  found  un- 
prepared, and  the  Persian  prisoners  rose  at  once  to  set  themselves 
free  ;  though  Sisygambis,  whom  these  prisoners  were  above  measure 
anxious  to  liberate,  refused  to  accept  their  aid,  either  from  mis- 
trust of  their  force,  or  gratitude  for  the  good  treatment  received 
from  Alexander.*  But  while  these  assailants  were  engaged  in 
plundering  the  baggage,  they  were  attacked  in  the  rear  by  the 
troops  forming  the  second  Macedonian  line,  who  though  at  first 
taken  by  surprise,  had  now  had  time  to  face  about  and  reach  the 
camp.     Many  of  the  Persian  brigade  were  thus  slain,  the  rest  got 

off  as  they  could.* 

Mazaeus  maintained  for  a  certain  time  fair  equality,  on  his  own 
side  of  the  battle,  even  after  the  flight  of  Darius.     But  when,  to 


»  CurtiuB,  iv.  16,  1;  Diodorus.  xvii. 
r,9,  60;  Arrian,  iii.  14,  11.  The  two 
first  Authors  are  here  superior  to 
Arrian,  who  scarcely  mentions  at  all 
this  vigorous  charge  of  Mazaeus,  though 
he  alludes  to  the  effects  produced  by 

it. 

3  Arrian,  iii.  14,  6.  He  speaks  di- 
rectly here  only  of  the  rd^is  under  the 
command  of  Simmias;  but  it  is  plain 
that  what  he  says  must  be  understood 
of  the  rd^is  commanded  by  Kraterus 
also.  Of  the  six  rd^tis  or  divisions  of 
the  phalanx,  that  of  Kraterus  stood  at 
the  extreme  left — that  of  Simmias  (who 
commanded  on  this  day  the  rd^is  of 
Amyntas  son  of  Andromen^s)  next  to 
it  (iu.  11,  16).  If  therefore  the  rd^is 
of  Simmias  was  kept  back  from  pursuit, 
on  account  of  the  pressure  upon  the 
general   Macedonian  left   (iii.    14,  6) — 

VOL.  vm. 


a  fortiorij  the   rd^is  of  Kraterus   must 
have  been  kept  back  in  like  manner. 
3  Arrian,  iii.  14,  7. 

*  Curtius,  iv.  15,  9-11 ;  Diodor.  xvii. 
59.  Curtius  and  Diodorus  represent 
the  brigade  of  cavalry,  who  plundered 
the  camp  and  rescued  the  prisoners,  to 
have  been  sent  round  by  Mazasus  from 
the  Persian  right ;  while  Arrian  states, 
more  probably,  that  they  got  through  the 
break  accidentally  left  in  the  phalanx, 
and  traversed  the  Macedonian  lines. 

*  Arrian,  iii.  14,  10.  Curtius  repre- 
sents this  brigade  as  having  been  driven 
off  by  Aretd^and  a  detachment  sent 
expressly  by  Alexander  himself.  Dio- 
dorus describes  it  as  if  it  had  not  been 
defeated  at  all,  but  had  ridden  back  to 
MazsDus  after  plundering  the  baggage. 
Neither  of  these  accounts  is  so  probable 
as  that  of  Arrian. 

2  c 
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the  paralysing  effect  of  that  fact  in  itself,  there  was  added  the 
spectacle  of  its  disastrous  effects  on  the  left  half  of  the  Persan 
army,  neither  he  nor  his  soldiers  could  persevere  with  unabated 
vigour  in  a  useless  combat  The  Thessalian  and  Gredan  hora^ 
on  the  other  hand,  animated  by  the  turn  of  fortune  in  their  fevour, 
pressed  their  enemies  with  redoubled  energy,  and  at  length  drove 
them  to  flight ;  so  that  Parmenio  was. victor,  on  his  own  side  and 
with  his  own  forces,  before  the  succou]*s  from  Alexander  reached 
him.* 

In  conducting  those  succours,  on  his  way  back  from  the  pursuit, 
Alexander  traversed  the  whole  field  of  battle,  and  thus  met  face  to 
face  some  of  the  best  Persian  and  Parthian  cavalry,  who  were 
among  the  last  to  retire.  The  battle  was  already  lost,  and  they 
were  seeking  only  to  escape.  As  they  could  not  turn  hack,  and 
had  no  chance  for  their  lives  except  by  forcing  their  way  through 
his  Companion-cavalry,  the  combat  here  was  desperate  and  mur- 
derous ;  all  at  close  quarters,  cut  and  thrust  with  hand  weapons 
on  both  sides,  contrary  to  the  Persian  custom.  Sixty  of  the  Mace- 
donian cavalry  were  slain ;  and  a  still  greater  number,  including 
Hephsestion,  Kcenus,  and  Menidas,  were  wounded,  and  Alexander 
himself  encountered  great  personal  danger.  lie  is  said  to  have 
been  victorious  ;  yet  probably  most  of  these  brave  men  forced  their 
way  through  and  escaped,  though  leaving  many  of  their  number 
on  the  field.* 

Having  rejoined  his  left,  and  ascertaitied  that  it  was  not  only 
Flight  of  out  of  danger,  but  victorious,  Alexander  resumed  his 
dan'hMt—  pursuit  of  the  flying  Persians,  in  which  Parmenio  now 
pu3t*by  took  part.'  The  host  of  Darius  was  only  a  multitude  of 
Alexander,  disorderly  fugitives,  horse  and  foot  mingled  together. 
The  greater  part  of  them  had  taken  no  share  in  the  battle.  Here, 
as  at  Issus,  they  remained  crowded  in  stationary  and  unprofitable 
masses,  ready  to  catch  the  contagion  of  terror  and  to  swell  the 
number  of  runaways,  so  soon  as  the  comparatively  small  proportion 
of  real  combatants  in  the  front  had  been  beaten.  On  recommencing 
the  pursuit,  Alexander  pushed  forward  with  such  celerity,  that 
numbers  of  the  fugitives  were  slain  or  taken,  especially  at  the 


1  Diodor.    xvii.    60.      'O    HopficWwy 

fi6\ii  irpi^aro  ro^  fiapfidpovs, 

/xdKKrra  KOTmrkaydyras  tS  Korit  rhy 
Aaptioy  ^vyn,  Curtius,  iv.  16,  4-7. 
"interim  act  MazsDum  £etma  superati 
reffis  pervenerat.  Itaque,  quanquam 
vaUdior  erat,  tamen  fortuD&   partium 


territus,  perculsis  languidius  instabat." 
Arrian,  iv.  14,  11;  iv.  15,  8. 

•  Arrian,  iii.  15,  6.  Curtius  also 
alludes  to  this  combat;  but  with  many 
particulars  very  differant  from  Arrian 
(iv.  16,  19-25). 

■  Arrian,  iii.  15,  9. 
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passage  ef  the  river  Lykus ;  ^  where  he  was  obliged  to  halt^for 
while,  since  his  men  as  well  as  their  horses  were  exhausted.     At 
midnight,  he  again  pushed  forward,  with  such  cavalry  as  could 
follow  him,  to  Arbela,  in  hopes  of  capturing  the  person  of  Darius. 
In  this  he  was  disappointed,  though  he  reached  Arbela  ^^^ 
the  next  day.      Darius  had  merely  passed  through  it,  gnon. 
leaving  an  undefended  town,  with  his  bow,  shield,  chariot,  the  Penian 
a  large  treasure,  and  rich  equipage,  as  prey  to   the  or^ia. 
victor.     Parmenio  had  also  occupied  withoufrresistance  the  Persian 
camp  near  the  field  of  battle,  capturing  the  baggage,  the  camels, 
and  the  elephants.^ 

To  state  any  thing  like  positive  numbers  of  slain  or  prisoners,  is 
impossible.     According  to  Arrian,  300,000  Persians  were  lo«  in  um 
slain,  and  many  more  taken  prisoners.     Diodorus  puts  Smpiet©. 
the  slain  at  90,000,  Curt.ius  at  40,000.     The  Macedonian  wSI,?J."'* 
killed  were,  according  to  Arrian,  not  more  than  100 —  S^pSiS? 
according  to  Curtius,  300 :  Diodorus  states  the  slain  at  S^^S^p^w 
500,  besides  a  great  number  of  wounded.'    The  esti-  •*«oanny. 
mate  of  Arrian  is  obviously  too  great  on  one  side,  and  too  small 
on  the  other;    but  whatever  may  be  the  numerical  truth,  it  ig 
certain  that  the  prodigious  army  of  Darius  was  all  either  killed, 
taken,  or  dispersed  at  the  battle  of  Arbela.     No  attempt  to  form 
a  subsequent  army  ever  succeeded ;  we  read  of  nothing  stronger 
than  divisions  or  detachments.    The  miscellaneous  contingents  of 
this  once  mighty  empire,  such  at  least  among  them  as  survived 
dispersed  to  their  respective   homes  and  could  never  be  again 
mustered  in  mass. 

The  defeat  of  Arbela  was  in  fact  the  death-blow  of  the  Persian 
empire.     It  converted  Alexander  into  the  Great  King,  Cauiesof 
and  Darius  into  nothing  better  than  a  fugitive  pretender.  — oowi^. 
Amon^r  all  the  causes  of  the  defeat — here  as  at  Issus —  ikfixm, 

TT      I 

the  most  prominent  and  indisputable  was  the  cowardice  of^ui^ 
of  Darius  himself.     Under  a  king  deficient  not  merely  SSJSsra. 
in  the  virtues  of  a  general,  but  even  in  those  of  a  private  soldier, 
and  who  nevertheless  insisted  on  commanding  in  person — nothing 
short  of  ruin  could  ensue.     To  those  brave  Persians  whom  he 
dragged  into  ruin  along  with  him  and  who  knew  the  real  &cts,  he 


»%rrian,  iii.  15,  10.  Curtiua  (iv. 
IG,  12-18)  gives  aggravated  details  about 
the  sufferings  of  the  fugitives  in  passing 
the  river  Lykus — which  are  probably 
founded  on  fact.  But  he  makes  the 
mistake  of  supposing  that  Alexander  had 
got  as  far  as  this  river  in  his  first  pur- 


suit, from  which  he  was  caUed  back  to 
assist  Parmenio. 

•  Arrian,  iii.  15,  14;  CurtiuB,  v,  1, 
10. 

'  Arrian,  iii.  15,  16;  Curtius,  iy.  16, 
27;  Diodor.  xvii.  61. 

2  e^ 
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must  have  appeared  as  the  betrayer  of  the  empire.  We  shall 
have  to  recall  this  state  of  sentiment,  when  we  describe  hereafter 
the  conspiracy  formed  by  the  Baktrian  satrap  Bessus.  NeTerthe- 
less,  even  if  Darius  had  behaved  with  unimpeachable  courage, 
there  is  little  reason  to  believe,  that  the  defeat  of  Arbela,  much 
less  that  of  Issus,  could  have  been  converted  into  a  victory.  Mere 
immensity  of  number,  even  with  immensity  of  space,  was  of  no 
efficacy  without  skill  as  well  as  bravery  in  the  commander.  Hiree- 
fourths  of  the  Persian  army  were  mere  spectators,  who  did  nothing, 
and  produced  absolutely  no  effect.  The  flank  movement  against 
Alexander's  right,  instead  of  being  made  by  some  unemployed 
division,  was  so  carried  into  effect,  as  to  distract  the  Baktrian 
troops  from  their  place  in  the  front  line,  and  thus  to  create  a  fatal 
break,  of  which  Alexander  availed  himself  for  his  own  formidable 
charge  in  front.  In  spite  of  amplitude  of  space — the  condition 
wanting  at  Issus, — the  attacks  of  the  Persians  on  Alexander's 
flanks  and  rear  were  feeble  and  inefficient  After  all,  Darius 
relied  mainly  upon  his  front  line  of  battle,  strengthened  by  the 
scythe  chariots;  these  latter  being  found  unprofitable,  there  re- 
mained only  the  direct  conflict,  wherein  the  strong  pdnt  of  the 
Macedonians  resided. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  so  far  as  we  can  follow  the  dispositions 
Generalship  of  Alexander,  they  appear  the  most  signal  example 
•Oder.  recorded  in  antiquity,  of  military  genius  and  sagacious 

combination.  He  had  really  as  great  an  available  force  as  bis 
enemies,  because  every  company  in  his  army  was  turned  to  account, 
either  in  actual  combat,  or  in  reserve  against  definite  and  reason- 
able contingences.  All  his  successes,  and  this  most  of  all,  were 
fairly  earned  by  his  own  genius  and  indefatigable  effort,  combined 
with  the  admirable  organization  of  his  army.  But  his  good  fortune 
was  no  less  conspicuous  in  the  unceasing  faults  committed  by  his 
enemies.  Except  during  the  short  period  of  Memnon's  command, 
the  Persian  king  exhibited  nothing  but  ignorant  rashness  alter- 
nating with  disgraceful  apathy ;  turning  to  no  account  his  vast 
real  power  of  resistance  in  detail — keeping  back  his  treasures  to 
become  the  booty  of  the  victor — suffering  the  cities  which  stoutly 
held  out  to  perish  unassisted — and  committing  the  whole  fate  of 
the  empire,  on  two  successive  occasions,  to  that  very  hazard  w^ch 
Alexander  most  desired. 

The  decisive  character  of  the  victory  was  manifested  at  once  by 
the  surrender  of  the  two  great  capitals  of  the  Persian  empire — 
Babylon  and  Susa.     To  Babylon,  Alexander  marched  in  person ; 
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to  Susa,  he  sent  Philoxenus.     As  he  approached  Babylon,  the 

satrap  Mazaeus  met  him  with  the  keys  of  the  city;  bjassi 

Bagophanes^  collector  of  the  revenue,  decorated  the  road  surrender 

of  march  with  altars,  sacrifices,  and  scattered  flowers ;  ^d^SllT' 

while  the  general  Babylonian  population  and  their  Chal-  **»•  J^*> 

daean  priests  poured  forth  in  crowds  with  acclamations  pP*^^*®' 

and  presents.     Susa  was  yielded  to  Philoxenus  with  the  Alexander 


entera 


same  readiness,  as  Babylon  to  Alexander.^  The  sum  Babylon. 
of  treasure  acquired  at  Babylon  was  great :  sufficient  to  treasures 
furnish  a  large  donative  to  the  troops — 600  drachms  both  places. 
per  man  to  the  Macedonian  cavalry,  500  to  the  foreign  cavalry, 
200  to  the  Macedonian  infantry,  and  something  less  to  the  foreign 
infantry.*  But  the  treasure  found  and  appropriated  at  Susa  was 
yet  greater.  It  is  stated  at  50,000  talents  ^\  =  about  1 1 ,500,00W. 
sterling),  a  sum  which  we  might  have  deemed  incredible,  if  we 
did  not  find  it  greatly  exceeded  by  what  is  subsequently  reported 
about  the  treasures  in  Persepolis.  Of  this  Susian  treasure  four- 
fifths  are  said  to  have  been  in  uncoined  gold  and  silver,  the 
remainder  in  golden  Darics;^  the  untouched  accumulations  of 
several  preceding  kings,  who  had  husbanded  them  against  a  season 
of  unforeseen  urgency.  A  moderate  portion  of  this  immense 
wealth,  employed  by  Darius  three  years  earlier  to  push  the  opera- 
tions of  his  fleet,  subsidize  able  Grecian  officers,  and  organize  anti- 
Macedonian  resistance — would  have  preserved  both  his  life  and 
bis  crown. 

Alexander  rested  his  troops  for  more  than  thirty  days  amidst 
the  luxurious  indulgences  of  Babylon.     He  gratified  the  ^^  ^i 
feelings  of  the  population  and  the  Chaldaean  priests  by  SwSSSi?' 
solemn  sacrifices  to  Belus,  as  well  as  by  directing  that  Alexander 
the  temple  of  that  God,  and  the  other  temples  destroyed  of  penia^aSd 
in  the  preceding  century  by  Xerxes,  should  be  rebuilt.*  2SSS!f*'He 
Treating  the  Persian   empire   now   as  an  established  sIIlS?**ifo 
conquest,  he  nominated  the  various  satraps.     He  con-  SwultoMof* 
firmed  the  Persian  Mazaeus  in  the  satrapy  of  Babylon,  ^  ""y- 
but  put  along  with  him  two  Greeks  as  assistants  and  guarantees — 
ApoUodorus  of  Amphipolis,  as  commander  of  the  military  force — 
Asklepiodorus  as  collector  of  the   revenue.      He  rewarded  the 


i*Aixian,  iii.  16,  5-11  ;  Diodor.  xvii. 
6BlK6uDftiVis»v.  1,17-20. 
*?^  Ciirtiiw,'  y.  1,  45;  Diodor.  xvii.  64. 

*  Arrian  states  this  total  of  50,000 
talents  (iii.  16,  12). 

I  have  taken  them  as  Attic  talents ; 


if  they  were  ^ginsean  talents,  the  value 
of  them  would  he  greater  in  the  pro- 
portion of  five  to  three. 

*  Curtius,  V.  2,  11;  Diodor.  xvii.  66. 

^  Arrian,  iii.  16,  6-9:  compare  Strabo, 
xvi.  p.  738. 
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Persian  traitor  MithrineSy  who  bad  surrendered  at  his  approach 
the  strong  citadel  of  Sardis,  with  the  satrapy  of  Armenia.  To 
that  of  Syria  and  Phenicia,  he  appointed  Menes,  who  took  with 
him  3000  talents,  to  be  remitted  to  Antipater  for  levying  new 
troops  against  the  LAcedaemonians  in  Peloponnesus.^  The  march 
of  Alexander  from  Babylon  to  Susa  occupied  twenty  days;  an 
easy  route  through  a  country  abundantly  supplied.  At  S^  he 
was  joined  by  Amyntas  son  of  Andromenes,  with  a  large  r^force- 
ment  of  about  15,000  men — Macedonians,  Greeks,  and  Thracians. 
There  were  both  cavalry  and  infantry — and  what  is  not  the  least 
remarkable,  fifty  Macedonian  youths  of  noble  family,  soliciting 
admission  into  Alexander's  corps  of  pages.^  The  incorporation  of 
these  new-comers  into  the  army  afforded  him  the  opportunity  for 
remodelling  on  several  points  the  organization  of  his  different 
divisions,  the  smaller  as  well  as  the  larger.^ 

After  some  delay  at  Susa — and  after  confirming  the  Peraan 
Abulites,  who  had  surrendered  the  city,  in  his  satrapy, 
yet  not  without  two  Grecian  oflicers  as  guarantees,  one 
commanding  the  military  force,  the  other  governor  of  the 
citadel — Alexander  crossed  the  river  Eulaeus  or  Pasiti- 
gris,  and  directed  his  march  to  the  south-east  towards 
Persis  proper,  the  ancient  hearth  or  primitive  seat  from 
whence  the  original  Persian  conquerors  had  issued.^  Be- 
tween Susa  and  Persis  lay  a  mountainous  region  occupied  by  the 
Uxii — rude  but  warlike  shepherds,  to  whom  the  Great  King  him- 
self had  always  been  obliged  to  pay  a  tribute  whenever  he  went 
from  Susa  to  Persepolis,  being  unable  with  his  inefficient  military 
organization*  to  overcome  the  difficulties  of  such  a  pass  held  by  an 


BX;.  331-330 

(Winter). 

Alexander 
inarches 
Into  I*enls 
proper— he 
conquers 
the  refhio- 
tory  Uxll, 
tn  the  in- 
termediate 
mountains. 


*  Arrian,  iii.  16,  16  ;  CurtiuB,  v.  1, 
44 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  64.  CurtiuB  and  Dio- 
dorua  do  not  exactly  coincide  with 
Arrian;  but  the  diBorepancy  here  is  not 
very  important. 

■  CurtiuB,  V.  1,  42:  compare  Diodor, 
xvii.  65;  Arrian,  iii.  16,  18. 

•  Arrian,  iii.  16,  20;  Curtiua,  v.  2,  6  ; 
Diodor.  xvii.  65.  Respecfing  this  rc- 
oi^ganization,  begun  now  at  Susa  and 
carried  farther  during  the  next  year 
at  Ekbatana,  see  Kustow  and  Kochly, 
Qriechisches  Kriegswesen,  p.  252  seq. 

One  among  the  changes  now  made 
was,  that  the  divisions  of  cavaliy  — 
which,  having  hitherto  coincided  with 
various  ^local  dintncts  or  towns  in  Ma- 
cedonia, had  been  officered  accordingly 
— were  redistributed  and  mingled  to- 


gether (Curtius,  V.  2,  6). 

*  Arrian,  iii.  17,  1.  "kpas  8^  ix  lUv- 
(TCtfK,  fcal  dia/9^s  rhv  Tlao'irlyfniy  irorofibK, 
ifjifidWti  tls  r^y  Ov^lw  yrjv. 

The  Persian  Susa  was  situated  be- 
tween two  rivers;  the  Choaspes  (now 
Kberkha)  on  the  west ;  the  Eulseus  or 
Pasitigris,  now  Karun,  on  the  east;  both 
rivers  distinguished  for  excellent  water. 
Tlio  Eula)U8  ap()ears  to  have  been  called 
Pasitigris  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course 
—Pliny,  II.  N.  xxxi.  21.  "Parthorum 
regos  ex  Choaspe  et  Eukco  tantum  bi- 
bunt." 

Hitter  has  given  an  elaborate  expo- 
sition  respecting  these  two  rivers  and 
the  site  of  the  Persian  Susa  (Erdkunde, 
part  ix.  book  iii.  West-Asien,  p.  291- 
320). 
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enemy.  The  Uxii  now  demanded  the  like  tribute  from  Alexander, 
who  replied  by  inviting  them  to  meet  him  at  their  pass  and  receive 
it  Meanwhile  a  new  and  little  frequented  mountain  track  had 
been  made  known  to  him,  over  which  he  conducted  in  person  a 
detachment  of  troops  so  rapidly  and  secretly  as  to  surprise  the 
mountaineers  in  their  own  villages.  He  thus  not  only  opened  the 
usual  mountain  pass  for  the  transit  of  his  main  army,  but  so  cut  to 
pieces  and  humiliated  the  Uxii,  that  they  were  forced  to  sue  for 
pardon.  Alexander  was  at  first  disposed  to  extirpate  or  expel 
them;  but  at  length,  at  the  request  of  the  captive  Sisygambis, 
permitted  them  to  remain  as  subjects  of  the  satrap  of  Susa,  impos- 
ing a  tribute  of  sheep,  horses,  and  cattle,  the  only  payment  which 
their  poverty  allowed.* 

But  bad  as  the  Uxian  pass  had  been,  there  remained  another 
still  worse — called  the  Susian  or  Persian  gates,'  in  the  Dimcau 
mountains  which  surrounded  the  plain  of  Persepolis,  the  Sfsu^iaa 
centre  of  Persis  proper.     Ariobarzaues,  satrap  of  the  pro-  ule  wky^to 
vince,  held  this  pass ;  a  narrow  defile  walled  across,  with  AriJSSi*'' 
mountain  positions  on  both  sides,  firom  whence  the  de-  2|^p^ 
fenders,  while  out  of  reach  themselves,  could  shower  down  Ja^JJoder 
missiles  upon  an  approaching  enemy.     After  four  days  of  J^Sm"!? 
march,  Alexander  reached  on  the  fifth  day  the  Susian  *«™  ^ 

.  *'  p*88,  and 

Gates ;  which,  inexpugnable  as  they  seemed,  he  attacked  amquer  it 
on  the  ensuing  morning.  In  spite  of  all  the  courage  of  his  soldiers, 
however,  he  sustained  loss  without  damaging  his  enemy,  .and  was 
obliged  to  return  to  his  camp.  He  was  informed  that  there  was 
no  other  track  by  which  this  difficult  pass  could  be  turned ;  but 
there  was  a  long  circuitous  march  of  many  days  whereby  it  might 
be  evaded,  and  another  entrance  found  into  the  plain  of  Persepolis. 
To  recede  from  any  enterprise  as  impracticable,  was  a  humiliation 
which  Alexander  had  never  yet  endured.  On  farther  inquiry,  a 
Lykian  captive,  who  had  been  for  many  years  tending  sheep  as  a 


>  Arrian,  iiL  17  ;  Curtius,  y.  3,  5- 
12;  Diodor.  xvii.  67;  Strabo,  xv.  p. 
729.  It  would  seem  that  the  road 
taken  by  Alexander  in  this  march,  was 
that  described  by  Einneir,  through 
Bebahan  and  KsJa-Sefid  to  Schiraz 
(Qeographical  Memoir  of  the  Persian 
Empire,  p.  72).  Nothing  can  exceed 
the  difficulties  of  the  territory  for  mili- 
tary operation. 

No  certainty  ia  attainable,  however, 
respecting  the  ancient  geography  of 
these    r^ons.      Mr.    Long's    Map    of 


Ancient  Persia  shows  how  little  can  bo 
made  out. 

>  See  the  instructive  notes  of  Miitzel 
—  on  Quintus  Curtius,  v.  10,  3;  and 
V.  12,  17,  discussing  the  topograi^y  of 
this  region,  in  so  far  as  it  is  uiown 
from  modem  travellers.  He  suppoees 
the  Susian  Grates  to  have  been  near 
Kala-Sefid,  west  of  the  plain  of 
Merdasht  or  Persepolis.  Herem  he  dis- 
sents from  Ritter,  apparently  on  good 
grounds,  as  far  as  an  opinion  can  bo 
formed. 
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slave  on  the  mountains,  acqiudnted  him  with  the  existence  of  a 
track  known  only  to  himself,  whereby  he  might  come  on  the  flank 
of  Ariobarzanes.  Leaving  Kraterus  in  command  of  the  camp, 
with  orders  to  attack  the  pass  in  front,  when  he  should  hear  the 
trumpet  give  signal — Alexander  marched  forth  at  night  at  the  head 
of  a  light  detachment,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Lykian.  He  had  to 
surmount  incredible  hardship  and  difficulty — the  more  so  as  it  was 
mid-winter,  and  the  mountain  was  covered  with  snow ;  yet  such 
were  the  efforts  of  his  soldiers  and  the  rapidity  of  his  movements, 
that  he  surprised  all  the  Persian  outposts,  and  came  upon  Ariobar- 
zanes altogether  unprepared.  Attacked  as  they  were  at  the  same 
time  by  Kraterus  also,  the  troops  of  the  satrap  were  forced  to 
abandon  the  Gates,  and  were  for  the  most  part  cut  to  pieces. 
Many  perished  in  their  flight  among  the  rocks  and  precipices ;  the 
satrap  himself  being  one  of  a  few  that  escaped.^ 

Though  the  citadel  of  Persepolis  is  described  as  one  of  the 
Alexander  Strongest  of  fortresses,^  yet  after  this  unexpected  conquest 
perecpoiig.  of  a  pass  hitherto  deemed  inexpugnable,  few  had  courage 
to  think  of  holding  it  against  Alexander.  Nevertheless  Ariobar- 
zanes, hastening  thither  from  the  conquered  pass,  still  strove  to 
organise  a  defence,  and  at  least  to  carry  off  the  regal  treasure, 
which  some  in  the  town  were  already  preparing  to  pillage.  But 
Tiridates,  commander  of  the  garrison,  fearing  the  wrath  of  the 
conqueror,  resisted  this,  and  despatched  a  message  entreating 
Alexander  to  hasten  his  march.  Accordingly  Alexander,  at  the 
head  of  his  cavalry,  set  forth  with  the  utmost  speed,  and  arrived  in 
time  to  detain  and  appropriate  the  whole.  Ariobarzanes,  in  a  vain 
attempt  to  resist,  was  slain  with  all  his  companions.  Persepolis 
and  Pasargadae— the  two  peculiar  capitals  of  the  Persian  race,  the 
latter  memorable  as  containing  the  sepulchre  of  Cyrus  the  Great — 
both  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror.* 

On  approaching  Persepolis,  the  compassion  of  the  army  was 
B.C.330  powerfully  moved  by  the  sight  of  about  800  Grecian 
(January),  captivcs,  all  of  them  mutilated  in  some  frightful  and 
distressing  way,  by  loss  of  legs,  arms,  eyes,  ears,  or 
some  other  bodily  members.  Mutilation  was  a  punish- 
ment commonly  inflicted  in  that  age  by  Oriental  governors,  even 
by  such  as  were  not  accounted  cruel.  Thus  Xenophon,  in  eulo- 
gizing the  rigid  justice  of  Cyrus  the  younger,  remarks  that  in  the 


Mutilated 

Grecian 

captives. 


*  Arrian,  iii.  18,  1-14;  Curtius,  v.  4, 
10-20;  Diodor.  xvii.  68. 

*  Diodor.  xvii.  71. 


'  Arrian,  iii.  18,  16 ;  Curtius,  v.  4,  5; 
Diodor.  xvii.  69. 
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public  roads  of  his  satrapy,  men  were  often  seen  who  had  been 
deprived  of  their  arms  or  legs,  or  otherwise  mutilated,  by  penal 
authority.^  Many  of  these  maimed  captives  at  Persepolis  were 
old,  and  had  lived  for  years  in  their  unfortunate  condition. 
They  had  been  brought  up  from  various  Greek  cities  by  order  of 
some  of  the  preceding  Persian  kings ;  but  on  what  pretences  they 
had  been  thus  cruelly  dealt  with  we  are  not  informed.  Alexander, 
moved  to  tears  at  such  a  spectacle,  offered  to  restore  them  to  their 
respective  homes,  with  a  comfortable  provision  for  the  future. 
But  most  of  them  felt  so  ashamed  of  returning  to  their  homes,  that 
they  entreated  to  be  allowed  to  remain  all  together  in  Persis,  with 
lands  assigned  to  them,  and  with  dependent  cultivators  to  raise 
produce  for  them.  Alexander  granted  their  request  in  the  fullest 
measure,  conferring  besides  upon  each  an  ample  donation  of  money, 
clothing,  and  cattle.* 

The  sight  of  these  mutilated  Greeks  was  well  calculated  to 
excite  not  merely  sympathy  for  them,  but  rage  against  immenae 
the  Persians,  in  the  bosoms  of  all  spectators.     Alexander  natllmai*"** 
seized  this  opportunity,  as  well  for  satiating  the  anger  ^^^v^^ 
and  cupidity  of  his  soldiers,  as  for  manifesting  himself  muiitS  m 
in    his  self-assumed   character   of  avenger  of  Greece  ^'wwpoua. 
against  the  Persians,  to   punish  the  wrongs  done   by  Xerxes  a 


^  Xenoph.  Anabas.  i.  9,  13.  Similar 
habita  have  always  prevailed  among 
Orientala.  "The  most  atrocious  part 
of  the  Mahomedan  system  of  punish- 
ment is  that  which  regards  theft  and 
robbery.  Mutilation,  by  cutting  off  the 
hand  or  the  foot,  is  the  prescribed  remedy 
for  all  higher  degrees  of  the  offence  ' 
(Mill,  History  of  British  India,  book  iii. 
ch.  5.  p.  447). 

"Tippoo  Saib  used  to  cut  off  the 
right  hands  and  noses  of  the  British 
camp-followers  that  fell  into  his  hands  " 
(Elphinstone,  Hist,  of  India,  vol.  i.  p. 
38U.  ch.  xi.). 

A  recent  traveller  notices  the  many 
mutilated  persons,  female  as  well  as 
male,  who  are  to  be  seen  in  the  northern 
part  of  Scinde  (Burton,  Scenes  in  Scinde, 
vol.  u.  p,  281). 

'  Diodor.  xvii.  69 ;  Curtius,  v.  5 ; 
Justin,  xi.  14.  Arrian  does  not  men- 
tion these  mutilated  captives ;  but  I 
see  no  reason  to  mistrust  the  deposition 
of  the  three  authors  by  whom  it  is 
certified.  Curtius  talks  of  4000  cap- 
tives ;  the  other  two  mention  800. 
JDiodorua    calls    them — "EXAt^vcs    inrh 


rSev  7rp6r(poy  fituriXitev  iLydcrraroi  ytyo' 
¥6r(Sf  OKTcucSo'ioi  iik¥  ffx^^^v  'rhy  ipi-- 
Ofthv  5i/Tcs,  Tttis  8*  iiXiKiais  ol  irKuffTOi 
fxly  ytyrjpaK^€Sf  IjKpwrTipicurfjidyoi  8i 
TiivTcs,  &c.  Some  iufdprcurroi  irpbf 
fiaa-iXda  8i&  ffo^iaof  are  noticed  in  Xe- 
noph. Mem.  iv.  2,  33 :  compare  He- 
rodot.  iii.  93;  iv.  204.  I  have  already 
mentioned  the  mutilation  of  the  Mace- 
donian invalids,  taken  at  Issua  by 
Darius. 

Probably  these  Greek  captives  were 
mingled  with  a  number  of  other  cap- 
tives, Asiatics  and  others,  who  had 
been  treated  in  the  same  manner.  None 
but  the  Greek  captives  would  be  likely 
to  show  themselves  to  Alexander  and 
his  army,  because  none  but  they  would 
calculate  on  obtaining  sympathy  from 
an  army  of  Macedonians  and  Greeks. 
It  would  have  been  interesting  to  know 
who  these  captives  were,  or  how  they 
came  to  be  thus  cruelly  used.  The 
two  persons  among  them,  named  by 
Curtius  as  spokesmen  in  the  inter- 
view with  Alexander,  are— Euktemon, 
a  Kymscan — and  Theaet^tus,  an,  Athe- 
nian. 
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century  and  a  half  before.  He  was  now  amidst  the  natiye  tribes 
and  seats  of  the  Persians,  the  descendants  of  those  rude  warriorB 
who,  under  the  first  Cyrus,  had  overspread  Western  Asia  from  the 
Indus  to  the  JEgean.  In  this  their  home  the  Persian  kings  had 
accumulated  their  national  edifices,  their  regal  sepulchres,  the 
inscriptions  commemorative  of  their  religious  or  legendary  senti- 
ment, with  many  trophies  and  acquisitions  arising  out  of  their  con- 
quests. For  the  purposes  of  the  Great  King's  empire,  Babylon,  or 
Susa,  or  Ekbatana,  were  more  central  and  convenient  residences ; 
but  Persepolis  was  still  regarded  as  the  heart  of  Persian  nation- 
ality. It  was  the  chief  magazine,  though  not  the  only  one,  of 
those  annual  accumulations  from  the  imperial  revenue,  which  each 
king  successively  increased,  and  which  none  seems  to  have  ever 
diminished.  Moreover,  the  Persian  grandees  and  officers,  who 
held  the  lucrative  satrapies  and  posts  of  the  empire,  were  con- 
tinually sending  wealth  home  to  Persis,  for  themselves  or  their 
relatives.  We  may  therefore  reasonably  believe  what  w^  find 
asserted,  that  Persepolis  possessed  at  this  time  more  wealthy  public 
and  private,  than  any  place  within  the  range  of  Grecian  or  Mace- 
donian knowledge.^ 

Convening  his  principal  officers,  Alexander  denounced  Perse- 
Aiexander  polis  as  the  most  hostilc  of  all  Asiatic  cities, — the  home 
wld'airrtoi*  of  thosc  impious  iuvadcrs  of  Greece,  whom  he  had  come 
r^f  u^  to  attack.  He  proclaimed  his  intention  of  abandoning  it 
turaV^M  up  to  be  plundered,  as  well  as  of  burning  the  citadel.  In 
teTISSdJiS  this  resolution  he  persisted,  notwithstanding  the  remon- 
bJ^hS"'  strance  of  Parmenio,  who  reminded  him  that  the  act 
aoidicre.  would  bc  a  mere  injury  to  himself  by  ruining  his  own 
property,  and  that  the  Asiatics  would  construe  it  as  evidence  of  an 
intention  to  retire  speedily,  without  founding  any  permanent  domi- 
nion in  the  country.*  After  appropriating  the  regal  treasure — to 
the  alleged  amount  of  120,000  talents  in  gold  and  silver  ( = 
27,600,000/.  sterling) ' — Alexander  set  fire  to  the  citadel.    A  host 


*  Diodor.  xvii.  70.  irKovffto^drris  otf- 
<nys  r&v  ^h  rhtf  fiKiow,  &c.  Curtiue,  v. 
6,  2,  3. 

2  Arrian,  iii.  18,  18;  Diodor.  xvii. 
70;  CurtiuB,  v.  6,  1;  Strabo,  xv.  p. 
731. 

*  This  amount  is  given  both  by  Dio- 
dorus  (xvii.  71)  and  by  Curtius  (v.  6, 
9).  We  see  however  from  Strabo  that 
there  were  different  statements   as  to 


deserve  no  confidence  upon  any  evi* 
dence  short  of  an  official  return.  At 
the  same  time,  we  ought  to  expect  a 
very  great  sum,  considering  the  long 
series  of  years  that  had  been  spent  in 
amassing  it.  Alexander's  own  letters 
(Plutarch,  Alex.  37)  stated  that  enough 
was  carried  away  to  load  10,000  mule 
carts  and  5000  camels. 

To  explain  the  fact  of  a  large  accu- 


the  amoimt.  Such  overwhelming  figures    mulated  treasure  in  the  Persian  capitals, 
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of  mules,  with  5000  camels,  were  sent  for  from  Mesopotamia  and 
elsewhere,  to  carry  off  this  prodigious  treasure  ;  the  whole  of 
which  was  conveyed  out  of  Persis  proper,  partly  to  be  taken  along 
with  Alexander  himself  in  his  ulterior  marches,  partly  to  be 
lodged  in  Susa  and  Ekbatana.  Six  thousand  talents  more,  found 
in  Fasargadae,  were  added  to  the  spoil.^  The  persons  and  pro- 
perty of  the  inhabitants  were  abandoned  to  the  licence  of  the 
soldiers,  who  obtained  an  immense  booty,  not  merely  in  gold  and 
silver,  but  also  in  rich  clothing,  furniture,  and  ostentatious  orna- 
ments of  every  kind.  The  male  inhabitants  were  slain,'  the 
females  dragged  into  servitude  ;  except  such  as  obtained  safety  by 
flight,  or  biu-ned  themselves  with  their  property  in  their  own 
houses.  Among  the  soldiers  themselves,  much  angry  scrambling 
took  place  for  the  possession  of  precious  articles,  not  without  occa- 


it  must  be  remarked,  that  what  we  are 
accastomed  to  consider  as  expenses  of 
goTemment,  were  not  defrayed  out  of 
the  regal  treasure.  The  military  force, 
speaking  generally,  was  not  paid  by  the 
Great  King,  but  summoned  by  requi- 
sition from  the  provinces,  upon  which 
the  cost  of  maintaining  the  soldiers 
fell,  oyer  and  above  the  ordinary  tri- 
bute. The  king's  numerous  servants 
and  attendants  received  no  pay  in 
money,  but  in  kind ;  provisions  for 
maintaining  the  court  with  its  retinue 
were  furnished  by  the  provinces,  over 
and  above  the  tribute.  See  Herodot. 
i.  192;  and  iii.  91 — and  a  good  passage 
of  Heeren,  setting  forth  the  small  pub- 
lic disbursements  out  of  the  regal  trea- 
sure, in  his  account  of  the  internal  con- 
stitution of  the  ancient  Persian  Empire 
(Ideen  uber  die  Politik  und  den  Yer- 
kehr  der  Volker  der  alten  Welt,  part  i. 
abth.  1.  p.  511-519). 

Respecting  modem  Persia,  Jaubert 
remarks  (Voyage  en  Arm^nie  eb  en 
Perse,  Paris,  1821,  p.  272.  ch.  bO)— "  Si 
les  Bommes  que  1' on  verse  dans  le 
tviiaor  du  Shah  ne  sont  pas  exorbitantes, 
comparativement  k  Tetendue  et  k  la 
population  de  la  Perse,  elles  n'en  sortcnt 
pas  non  plus  que  pour  des  depenses 
ludispensables  qui  n'en  absorbent  pas 
la  moitid.  Le  reste  est  couverti  en 
lingots,  en  pierreries,  et  en  divers  objets 
d'une  grande  valeur  et  d'un  transport 
facile  en  cas  d'^v^nement:  ce  qui  doit 
suffire  pour  empdcher  qu'on  ne  trouve 
exag<^r^s  les  rapports  que  to  us  les 
voyageurs  ont  faits  de  la  magnificence 
de  la  cour  de  Perse.     Les  Perses  sont 


assez  clairvoyans  pour  p^n^trer  les  mo- 
tifs r^ls  qui  portent  Futteh  All  Shah 
h  th^sauriser." 

When  Nadir -Shah  conquered  the 
Mogul  Emperor  Mahomed,  and  entered 
Delhi  in  1739, — the  imperial  treasure 
and  effects  which  fell  into  his  hands  is 
said  to  have  amounted  to  32,000,000/. 
sterling,  besides  heavy  contributions 
levied  on  the  inhabitants  (Mill,  History 
of  British  India,  vol.  ii.  B.  iii.  ch.  4,  p. 
403). — Runjeet  Sing  left  at  his  death 
(1839)  a  treasure  of  8,000,000/.  ster- 
ling; with  jewels  and  other  effects  to 
several  millions  more.  [The  Punjaub, 
by  Col.  Steinbach,  p.  16.  London, 
1845.] 

Mr.  Mill  remarks,  in  another  place, 
that  *'in  Hindostan,  gold,  silver,  and 
gems  are  most  commonly  hoarded,  and 
not  devoted  to  production''  (vol.  i.  p. 
254.  B.  ii.  ch.  5). 

Herodotus  (iii.  96)  tells  us  that  the 
gold  and  silver  brought  to  the  Persian 
regal  treasure  was  poured  in  a  melted 
state  into  earthen  vessels  ;  when  it 
cooled,  the  earthen  vessel  was  with- 
drawn, and  the  solid  metallic  mass  left 
standing ;  a  portion  of  it  was  cut  off  when 
occasion  required  for  disbursements. 
This  practice  warrants  the  supposition 
that  a  large  portion  of  it  was  habitually 
accumulated,  and  not  expended. 

*  Arrian,  iii.  18,  17.  He  does  not 
give  the  amount,  which  I  transcribe 
from  Curtius,  v.  6,  10. 

2  Diodor.  xvii.  70.  Oi  McuctiSyts 
imfftray,  rohs  fA^v  ivUpas  iriiyras  ^o- 
ytvoyrfSi  rdts  84  jcT^ircis  8iapin£(oKT€Sy 
8to.    Curtius,  v.  G,  6. 
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edonal  bloodshed.^  As  soon  as  their  ferocity  and  cupidity  had 
been  satiated,  Alexander  arrested  the  massacre.  His  encourage- 
ment and  sanction  of  it  was  not  a  burst  of  transient  fiury,  proToked 
by  unexpected  length  of  resistance,  such  as  the  hanging  of  the  2000 
Tyrians  and  the  dragging  of  Batis  at  Gaza — ^but  a  deliberate  pro- 
ceeding, intended  partly  as  a  recompense  and  gratification  to  the 
soldiery,  but  still  more  as  an  imposing  manifestation  of  retributiTe 
vengeance  against  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Persian  invaders. 
In  his  own  letters  seen  by  Plutarch,  Alexander  described  the  mas- 
sacre of  the  native  Persians  as  having  been  ordered  by  him  ou 
grounds  of  state  policy.' 

As  it  was  now  winter  or  very  early  spring,  he  suffered  his  main 
army  to  enjoy  a  montii  or  more  of  repose  at  or  near  Per- 
sepolis.  But  he  himself,  at  the  head  of  a  rapidly  moving 
iwuwJ*'  division,  traversed  the  interior  of Persis  proper ;  conquer- 
SmnK'ghim.  ^°S  ®^  rccciving  into  submission  the  various*  towns  and 
•eiKI  con-     villages.'    The  fireatest  resistance  which  he  experienced 

quering  the  o  o  ^  ^  r 

natofpwfis.  was  offcrcd  by  the  rude  and  warlike  tribe  called  the 
Mardi ;  but  worse  than  any  enemy  was  the  severity  of  the  season 
and  the  rugged  destitution  of  a  frozen  country.  Neither  physical 
difficulties,  however,  nor  human  enemies,  could  arrest  the  march  of 
Alexander.  He  returned  from  his  expedition,  complete  master  of 
Persis ;  and  in  the  spring,  quitted  that  province  with  his  whole 
army,  to  follow  Darius  into  Media.     He  left  only  a  garrison  of 


B.C.  330 

rWfnter- 

Spriog). 


>  Diodor.  xvii.  70,  71 ;  CurtiuB,  v.  6, 
3-7.  These  two  authors  concur  in  the 
main  features  of  the  massacre  and 
plunder  in  Persepolis,  permitted  to  the 
soldiers  hy  Alexander.  Arrian  does 
not  mention  it:  he  mentions  only  the 
deliberate  resolution  of  Alexander  to 
bum  the  palace  or  citadel,  out  of  re- 
venge on  the  Persian  name.  And  such 
feeling,  assuming  it  to  exist,  would 
also  naturally  dictate  the  general  licence 
to  plunder  and  massacre.  Himself  en- 
tertaining such  ylndictive  feeling,  and 
regarding  it  as  legitimate,  Alexander 
would  either  presume  it  to  exist,  or 
love  to  kindle  it,  in  his  soldiera;  by 
whom  indeed  the  licence  to  plunder 
would  be  sufficiently  welcomed,  with  or 
without  any  antecedent  sentiment  of 
vengeance. 

The  story  (told  by  Diodorus,  Curtius, 
and  Plutarch,  Alex.  38)  that  Alexander, 
in  the  drunkenness  of  a  banquet,  was 
first  instigated  by  the  courtezan  Thais 
to  set  fire  to  the  palace  of  Persepolis, 


and  accompanied  her  to  begin  the  con- 
flagration with  his  own  hand — may  per- 
haps be  so  fEu:  true,  that  he  really 
showed  himself  in  the  scene  and  helped 
in  the  burning.  But  that  his  resolution 
to  bum  was  deliberately  taken,  and 
even  maintained  against  the  oppoaition 
of  esteemed  officers,  is  established  on 
the  authority  of  Arrian. 

3  Plutarch,  Alexand.  37.  ^6vor  fitp 
oZy  itnavBa  TroKbp  r&r  aKiCKOfJiitwjf 
ytr^aBai  avy4w«rf  ypd^ti  y^P  ^^ 
rhSf  &s  yofil^^tr  ahr^  rovro 
KvffirtKt^r  4K4\€vty  iiir oa^dr' 
rttrdai  robs  iLvBpiiirovs'  vofii- 
(Tfjiaros  8i  tbpup  irX^Bos  Sffov  iv  ^^ots, 
r^ip  i^  &AAi)y  KorturKfviiy  koI  rhy  irAov- 
TOP  iKKOfxtffdrivai  ^<ri  fAvpiots  ipucoTs 
(^{ryttrt,  Ktd  ircKrairi<rxtA/ais  iroft^Xoif. 
That  itnavBa  means  Persepolis,  is 
shown  by  the  immediately  following 
comparison  with  the  treasure  found  at 
Susa. 

«  Diod.  xvii.  73 ;  Curtius,  v.  6,  12- 
20. 
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3000  Macedonians  at  Persepolis,  preserving  to  Tiridates,  who  had 
surrendered  to  him  the  place,  the  title  of  satrap.^ 

Darius  was  now  a  fugitive,  with  the  mere  title  of  king,  and  with 
a  simple  body-guard  rather  than  an  army.  On  leaving  nwiuia 
Arbela  after  the  defeat,  he  had  struck  in  an  easterly  Hedu. 
direction  across  the  mountains  into  Media ;  having  only  a  few  at- 
tendants round  him,  and  thinking  himself  too  happy  to  preserve 
his  own  life  from  an  indefatigable  pursuer.'  He  calculated  that 
once  across  these  mountidns,  Alexander  would  leave  him  for  a 
time  unmolested,  in  haste  to  march  southward  for  the  purpose  of 
appropriating  the  great  and  real  prizes  of  the  campiugn — Babylon, 
Susa,  and  Persepolis.  The  last  struggles  of  this  ill-starred  prince 
will  be  recounted  in  another  chapter. 

J  Curtiui,  V.  6,  11.  »  Arrian,  iil  16, 1-4. 
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CHAPTER   XCIV. 

MILITARY  OPERATIONS  AND  CONQUESTS  OP  ALEXANDEB, 
AFTER  HIS  WINTER-QUARTERS  IN  PER8IS,  DOWN  TO  HIS 
DEATH  AT  BABYLON. 


AhImUc  cam 
pAifcnH  of 
Alexander — 
Itfi  direct 
bearing  and 
Importanoo 
In  reference 
to  Grecian 
history. 


From  this  time  forward  to  the  close  of  Alexander's  life — a  period 
B.r.  330  of  about  seven  years — his  time  was  spent  in  conquering 
(Spring).  ^j^g  eastern  half  of  the  Persian  empire,  together  with 
various  independent  tribes  lying  beyond  its  extreme  boundary. 
But  neither  Greece,  nor  Asia  Minor,  nor  any  of  his  previous 
western  acquisitions,  was  he  ever  destined  to  see  again. 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  history  of  Greece — the  subject  of  these 
The  flrat  four  volumcs — the  first  portiou  of  Alexander's  Asiatic  cam- 
paigns (from  his  crossing  the  Hellespont  to  the  conquest 
of  Persis,  a  period  of  four  years,  March  334  B.C.  to 
March  330  B.C.),  though  not  of  direct  bearing,  is  yet  of 
material  importance.  Having  in  his  first  year  completed 
the  subjugation  of  the  Hellenic  world,  he  had  by  these 
subsequent  campaigns  absorbed  it  as  a  small  fraction  into  the  vast 
Persian  empire,  renovated  under  his  imperial  sceptre.  He  had 
accomplished  a  result  substantially  the  same  as  would  have  been 
brought  about  if  the  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes,  destined,  a 
century  and  a  half  before,  to  incorporate  Greece  with  the  Persian 
monarchy,  had  succeeded  instead  of  failing.*  Towards  the  kings 
of  Macedonia  alone,  the  subjugation  of  Greece  would  never  have 
become  complete,  so  long  as  she  could  receive  help  from  the  native 
Persian  kings — who  were  perfectly  adequate  as  a  countervailing 
and  tutelary  force,  had  they  known  how  to  play  their  game.  But 
all  hope  for  Greece  from  without  was  extinguished,  when  Babylon, 
Susa,  and  Persepolis  became  subject  to  the  same  ruler  as  Pella  and 
Amphipolis — and  that  ruler  too,  the  ablest  general,  and  most  in- 
satiate aggressor,  of  his  age ;  to  whose  name  was  attached  the 
prestige  of  success  almost  superhuman.     Still,  against  even  this 


'  Compare  the  language  addressed  hj 
Alexander  to  his  weary  soldiers,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hyphasis  (Arriau,  v.  20), 
with  that  which  Herodotus  puts  into 


the  mouth  of  Xerx^,  when  announcing 
his  intended  expedition  against  Greece 
(Herodot.  vii.  8). 
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overwhelming  power,  some  of  the  brayest  of  the  Greeks  at  home 
tried  to  achieve  their  liberaUon  with  the  sword :  we  shall  see  pre- 
sently how  sadly  the  attempt  miscarried. 

But  though  the  first  four  years  of  Alexander's  Asiatic  expedi- 
tion, in  which  he  conquered  the  Western  half  of  the  Per-  HiaUst 

•       111.  m  j»    '*^®"  ye*™» 

sian  empire,  had  thus  an  important  effect  on  the  condi-  JJ^^JJ^^^J***" 

tion  and  destinies  of  the  Grecian  cities — his  last  seven  nosimiur 
years,  on  which  we  are  now  about  to  enter,  employed  Greece, 
chiefly  in  conquering  the  Eastern  half,  scarcely  touched  these  cities 
in  any  way.  The  stupendous  marches  to  the  rivers  Jaxartes, 
Indus,  and  Hyphasis,  [which  carried  his  victorious  armies  over  so 
wide  a  space  of  Central  Asia,  not  only  added  nothing  to  his  power 
over  the  Greeks,  but  even  withdrew  him  from  all  dealings  with 
them,  and  placed  him  almost  beyond  their  cognizance.  To  the 
historian  of  Greece,  therefore,  these  latter  campaigns  can  hardly 
be  regarded  as  included  within  the  range  of  his  subject.  They 
deserve  to  be  told  as  examples  of  military  skill  and  energy,  and  as 
illustrating  the  character  of  the  most  illustrious  general  of  anti- 
quity— one  who,  though  not  a  Greek,  had  become  the  master  of 
all  Greeks.  But  I  shall  not  think  it  necessary  to  recount  them  in 
any  detail,  like  the  battles  of  Issus  and  Arbela. 

About  six  or  seven  months  had  elapsed  from  the  battle  of  Arbela 
to  the  time  when  Alexander  prepared  to  quit  his  most  b.^.  330 
recent  conquest — Persis  proper.     During  all  this  time,  <***y-^"°«>- 
Darius  had  remained   at  Ekbatana,*  the  chief  city   of  Ekbauna- 
Media,  clin^ng  to  the  hope,  that  Alexander,  when  pos-  towanu 
sessed  of  the  three  southern  capitals  and  the  best  part  of  when  be 
the  Persian  empire,  might  have  reached  the  point  of  sa-  A^SiSder 
tiation,  and  might  leave  him  unmolested  in  the  more  ■pp~~**'«- 
barren  East     As  soon  as  he  learnt  that  Alexander  was  in  move- 
ment towards  him,  he  sent  forward  his  harem  and  his  baggage  to 
Hyrkania,  on  the  south-eastern  border  of  the  Caspian  sea.     Him- 
self, with  the  small  force  around  him,  followed  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, carrying  off  the  treasure  in  the  city  (7000  talents =1,610,000/. 


'  I  see  no  reason  for  doubting  that 
the  Ekbatana  here  meant  is  the  modem 
Hamadan.  See  a  valuable  Appendix 
added  by  Dr.  Thirl  wall  to  the  sixth 
volume  of  his  History  of  Greece,  in 
which  this  question  is  argued  against 
Mr.  Williams. 

Sir  John  Malcolm  observes^"  There 
can  hardly  be  said  to  be  any  roads  in 
Persia ;  nor  are  they  much  required, 
for  the  use  of  wheel  carriages  has  not 


yet  been  introduced  into  that  kingdom. 
Nothing  can  be  move  rugged  and  diffi- 
cult than  the  paths  which  have  been 
cut  over  the  mountains  by  which  it  is 
bounded  and  intersected"  (ch.  xxiv. 
vol.  ii.  p.  525). 

In  this  respect,  indeed,  as  in  others, 
the  modem  state  of  Persia  must  be  in- 
ferior to  the  ancient;  witness  the  de- 
scription given  hj  Herodotus  of  the 
road  between  Sardis  and  Susa. 
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in  amount),  and  passed  through  the  Caspian  Gates  into  the  terri- 
tory of  Parthyene.  His  only  chance  was  to  escape  to  Baktria  at 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  empire,  ruining  the  country  in  his  way 
for  the  purpose  of  retarding  pursuers.  But  this  chance  diminished 
every  day,  from  desertion  among  his  few  followers,  and  angry  dis- 
gust among  many  who  remained.^ 

Eight  days  after  Darius  had  quitted  Ekbatana,  Alexander 
Alexander  entered  it.  How  many  days  had  been  occupied  in  his 
Stall- '  march  from  Persepolis,  we  cannot  say  :  in  itself  a  long 
thSS^hta*  march,  it  had  been  farther  prolonged,  partly  by  the  ne- 
bi^of "pe-  cessity  of  subduing  the  intervening  mountaineers  called 
rauonfc  ParsBtakeni,*  partly  by  rumours  exaggerating  the  Persian 
force  at  Ekbatana,  and  inducing  him  to  advance  with  precaution 
and  regular  array.  Possessed  of  Ekbatana — ^the  last  capital 
stronghold  of  the  Persian  kings,  and  their  ordinary  residence 
during  the  summer  months — he  halted  to  rest  his  troops,  and  esta- 
blish a  new  base  of  operations  for  his  future  proceedings  eastward. 
He  made  Ekbatana  his  principal  depot ;  depositing  in  the  citadel, 
under  the  care  of  Harpalus  as  treasurer,  with  a  garrison  of  6000 
or  7000  Macedonians,  the  accumulated  treasures  of  his  past  con- 
quests out  of  Susa  and  Persepolis ;  amounting,  we  are  told,  to  the 
enormous  sum  of  180,000  talents  =  41,400,000/.  sterling.'  Par- 
menio  was  invested  with  the  chief  command  of  this  important 
post,  and  of  the  military  force  left  in  Media ;  of  which  territory 
Oxodates,  a  Persian  who  had  been  imprisoned  at  Susa  by  Darius, 
was  named  satrap.^ 

At  Ekbatana  Alexander  was  joined  by  a  fresh  force  of  6000 
Grecian  mercenaries,*  who  had  marched  from  Ealikia 
into  the  interior,  probably  crossing  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris  at  the  same  points  as  Alexander  himself  had 
crossed.  Hence  he  was  enabled  the  better  to  dismiss 
his  Thessalian  cavalry,  with  other  Greeks  who  had  been 
serving  during  his  four  years  of  Asiatic  war,  and  who 
now  wished  to  go  horaa*  He  distributed  among  them 
the  sum  of  2000  talents  in  addition  to  their  full  pay,  and  gave 
them  the  price  of  their  horses,  which  they  sold  before  departure. 


B.C.  330 
(June -July.) 

Alexander 
Bends  home 
Die  TheMu- 
llan  cavalry 
—necessity 
fur  him  now 
to  ptirsoe 
a  more  de- 
sultory 
warfare. 


1  Arrian,  iU.  19,  2-9 ;  iu.  20,  3. 

2  Arrian,  iii.  19,  5. 

*  Arrian,  iii.  19,  14;  Diodor.  xvii. 
80.  DiodoruB  had  before  stated  (xvii. 
66,  71)  the  treasure  in  Susa  aa  being 
49,000  talents,  and  that  in  Persepolis 
as  120,000.  Arrian  announces  the  trea- 
sure in  Susa  as  50,000  talents— Curti us 


gives  the  uncoined  gold  and  silver  alone 
as  50,000  talents  (v.  8,  11).  The  trea- 
sure of  both  places  was  transported  to 
Ekbatana. 

*  Arrian,  iii.  20,  4, 

«  Curtius,  V.  23,  12. 

•  Arrian,  iii.  19,  10:   compare  v.  27, 
7. 
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The  operations  which  he  was  now  about  to  commence  against  the 
eastern  territories  of  Persia  were  not  against  regular  armies,  but 
against  flying  corps  and  distinct  native  tribes,  relying  for  defence 
chiefly  on  the  difficulties  which  mountains,  deserts,  privation,  or 
mere  distance,  would  throw  in  the  way  of  an  assailant  For  these 
purposes  he  required  an  increased  number  of  light  troops,  and  was 
obliged  to  impose  even  upon  his  heavy-armed  cavalry  the  most 
rapid  and  fatiguing  marches,  such  as  none  but  his  Macedonian 
Companions  would  have  been  contented  to  execute ;  moreover  he 
was  called  upon  to  act  less  with  large  masses,  and  more  with  small 
and  broken  divisions.  He  now  therefore  for  the  first  time  esta- 
blished a  regular  Taxis,  or  division  of  horse-bowmen.* 

Remaining  at  Ekbatana  no  longer  than  was  sufficient  for  these 
new  arrangements,  Alexander  recommenced  his  pursuit  Alexander 
of  Darius.  He  hoped  to  get  before  Darius  to  the  Caspian  Darius  to  the 
Gates,  at  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  Media  ;  by  which  Gates,  but 
Gates*  was  understood  a  mountain-pass,  or  rather  a  road  taking  him.* 
of  many  hours*  march,  including  several  difficult  passes  stretching 
eastward  along  the  southern  side  of  the  great  range  of  Taurus 
towards  Parthia.  He  marched  with  his  Companion-cavalry,  the 
light-horse,  the  Agrianians,  and  the  bowmen — the  greater  part  of 
the  phalanx  keeping  up  as  well  as  it  could— to  Rhagse,  about  fifty 
miles  north  of  the  Caspian  Gates ;  which  town  he  reached  in  eleven 


*  Arrian,  iii.  24,  1.  IjHrj  yh,p  avr^  koI 
ImraKoyrKTraX  ^tray  ri^is. 

See  the  remoi'ks  of  Riistow  and 
Kochly  upon  the  change  made  by 
Alexander  in  his  military  organization 
about  this  period,  aa  soon  as  he  found 
that  there  was  no  farther  chance  of  a 
large  collected  Persian  force,  able  to 
meet  him  in  the  field  (Geschichte  des 
Griech.  Kriegsweseus,  p.  252  seq.).  The 
change  which  they  point  out  was  real, 
— but  1  think  they  exaggerate  it  in  de- 
gree. 

'  The  passes  called  the  Caspian  Gates 
appear  to  be  those  described  by  Morier, 
Fraaer,  and  other  modern  travellers,  as 
the  series  of  narrow  valleys  and  defiles 
called  Ser-Desch,  Sirdari,  or  Serdara 
Khan, — on  the  southernmost  of  the  two 
roads  which  lead  eastward  from  Teheran 
towards  Damaghan,  and  thence  farther 
eastward  towards  Mesched  and  Herat. 
See  the  note  of  Miitzel  in  his  edition  of 
Curtius,  V.  35,  2,  p.  489  ;  also  Morier, 
Second  Journey  through  Persia,  p.  36.'J ; 
Fraser'a  Narrative  of  a  Journey  into 
Khorasan,  p.  291. 

VOL.  VIU. 


The  long  range  of  mountains,  called 
by  the  ancients  Taurus,  extends  from 
Lesser  Media  and  Armenia  in  an  east- 
erly direction  along  the  southern  coast 
of  the  Caspian  Sea.  Its  northern  de- 
clivity, covered  by  prodigious  forests 
with  valleys  and  plains  of  no  great 
breadth  reaching  to  the  Caspian,  com- 
prehends the  moist  and  fertile  teiri- 
tories  now  denominated  Ghilan  and 
Mazanderan.  The  eastern  portion  of 
Mazanderan  was  known  in  ancient  times 
as  Hyrkania,  then  productive  and  po- 
pulous; while  the  mountain  range  itself 
was  occupied  by  various  rude  and  war- 
like tribes — Kadusii,  Mardi,  Tapyri,  &c. 
The  mountain  range,  now  called  Elburz, 
includes  among  other  lofty  eminences 
the  very  high  peak  of  Demavend. 

The  road  from  Ekbatana  to  Baktria, 
along  which  both  the  flight  of  Darius 
and  the  pursuit  of  Alexander  lay,  passed 
along  the  broken  ground  skirting  the 
southern  flank  of  the  mountain  range 
Elburz.  Of  this  broken  ground  the 
Ccispian  Gates  formed  the  wordt  and 
most  difficult  portion. 
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(July). 

fk)n«piracy 
fomi«-d 
ftffalnst 
)>ariu!»  by 
B  lisufl  and 
othen*,  who 
w»lw  his 
pewm. 


(lays,  by  exertions  so  severe  that  many  men  as  well  as  horses  were 
disabled  on  the  road.  But  in  spite  of  all  speed,  he  learnt  that 
Darius  had  already  passed  through  the  Caspian  Gates.  After  five 
days  of  halt  at  Rhagae,  indispensable  for  his  army,  Alexander 
passed  them  also.  A  day's  march  on  the  other  side  of  them,  he 
was  joined  by  two  eminent  Persians,  Bagistanes  and  Antibelus, 
who  informed  him  that  Darius  was  already  dethroned  and  in  immi- 
nent danger  of  losing  his  life.^ 

The  conspirators  by  whom  this  had  been  done,  were  Bessus, 
satrap  of  Baktria — Barsaentes,  satrap  of  Drangiana  and 
Arachosia — and  Nabarzanes,  general  of  the  regal  guards. 
The  small  force  of  Darius  having  been  thinned  by  daily 
desertion,  most  of  those  who  remained  were  the  contin- 
gents of  the  still  unconquered  territories,  Baktria,  Ara- 
chosia, and  Drangiana,  under  the  orders  of  their  re- 
spective satraps.  The  Grecian  mercenaries,  1500  in  number,  and 
Artabazus,  with  a  band  under  his  special  command,  adhered  in- 
flexibly to  Darius,  but  the  soldiers  of  Eastern  Asia  followed  their 
own  satraps.  Bessus  and  his  colleagues  intended  to  make  their 
peace  with  Alexander  by  surrendering  Darius,  should  Alexander 
pursue  so  vigorously  as  to  leave  them  no  hope  of  escape ;  but  if 
they  could  obtain  time  to  reach  Baktria  and  Sogdiaua,  they  resolved 
to  organise  an  energetic  resistance,  under  their  own  joint  command, 
for  the  defence  of  those  eastern  provinces — the  most  warlike  popu- 
lation of  the  empire.*  Under  the  desperate  circumstances  of  the 
case,  this  plan  was  perhaps  the  least  unpromising  that  could  be 
proposed.  The  chance  of  resisting  Alexander,  small  as  it  was  at 
the  best,  became  absolutely  nothing  under  the  command  of  Darius, 
who  had  twice  set  the  example  of  flight  from  the  field  of  battle, 
betraying  both  his  friends  and  his  empire,  even  when  surrounded 
by  the  full  force  of  Persia.  For  brave  and  energetic  Persians, 
unless  they  were  prepared  at  once  to  submit  to  the  invader,  there 
was  no  choice  but  to  set  aside  Darius ;  nor  does  it  appear  that 
the  conspirators  intended  at  first  anything  worse.  At  a  village 
called  Thara  in  Parthia,  they  bound  him  in  chains  of  gold — placed 
him  in  a  covered  chariot  surrounded  by  the  Baktrian  troops, — and 
thus  carried  him  onward,  retreating  as  fast  as  they  could ;  Bessus 
assuming  the  command.  Artabazus,  with  the  Grecian  mercenaries, 
too  feeble  to  prevent  the  proceeding,  quitted  the  army  in  disgust. 


>  Arriaii,  iii.  20,  21 . 
'  Masistcs,  aftor  the  shocking  outrage 
upon    his   wife     by     Quoeu    Amestrii), 


was  going  to  Baktria  to  organise  a 
revolt:  see  Herodot.  ix.  113— about  the 
importance  of  that  satrapy. 
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overtake  and 
get  posses- 
sion of 
Daiius.    He 


and  sought  refuge  among  the  mountains  of  the  Tapyri  bordering 
on  Hyrkania  towards  the  Caspian  Sea.^ 

On  hearing  this  intelligence,  Alexander  strained  every  nerve  to 
overtake  the  fugitives  and  get  possession  of  the  person  of  prodigious 
Darius.  At  the  head  of  his  Companion-cavalry,  his  light-  Alexander  t 
horse,  and  a  body  of  infantry  picked  out  for  their  strength 
and  activity,  he  put  himself  in  instant  march,  with  nothing 
but  arms  and  two  days'  provisions  for  each  man ;  leaving  ^JJ^T^JS! 
Kraterus  to  bring  on  the  main  body  by  easier  journeys.  ^SLnarili 
A  forced  march  of  two  nights  and  one  day,  interrupted  ^  **^^- 
only  by  a  short  midday  repose  (it  was  now  the  month  of  July), 
brought  him  at  daybreak  to  the  Persian  camp  which  his  informant 
Bagistanes  had  quitted.  But  Bessus  and  his  troops  were  already 
beyond  it,  having  made  considerable  advance  in  their  flight ;  upon 
which  Alexander,  notwithstanding  the  exhaustion  both  of  men  and 
horses,  pushed  on  with  increased  speed  through  all  the  night  to  the 
ensuing  day  at  noon.  He  there  found  himself  in  the  village  where 
Bessus  had  encamped  on  the  preceding  day.  Yet  learning  from 
deserters  that  his  enemies  had  resolved  to  hasten  their  retreat  by 
night  marches,  he  despaired  of  overtaking  them,  unless  he  could 
find  some  shorter  road.  He  was  informed  that  there  was  another 
shorter,  but  leading  through  a  waterless  desert  Setting  out  by 
this  road  late  in  the  day  with  his  cavalry,  he  got  over  no  less  than 
forty-five  miles  during  the  night,  so  as  to  come  on  Bessus  by  com- 
plete surprise  on  the  following  morning.  Tfie  Persians,  marching 
in  disorder  without  arms,  and  having  no  expectation  of  an  enemy, 
were  so  panic-struck  at  the  sudden  appearance  of  their  indefatigable 
conqueror,  that  they  dispersed  and  fled  without  any  attempt  to 
resist.  In  this  critical  moment,  Bessus  and  Barsaentes  urged  Darius 
to  leave  his  chariot,  mount  his  horse,  and  accompany  them  in  their 
flight  But  he  refused  to  comply.  They  were  determined  how- 
ever that  he  should  not  fall  alive  into  the  hands  of  Alexander, 
whereby  his  name  would  have  been  employed  against  them,  and 
would  have  materially  lessened  their  chance  of  defending  the 
eastern  provinces;  they  were  moreover  incensed  by  his  refusal, 
and  had  contracted  a  feeling  of  hatred  and  contempt  to  which 


*  Arrian,  iii.  21-23.  Justin  (xi.  15) 
BX)ecLfie8  the  name  of  the  place — Tbara. 
Both  he  and  Curtius  mention  the  golden 
chain  (Curtius,  v.  34,  20).  Probably  the 
conspirators  made  use  of  some  chains 
which  had  f»>rraed  a  part  of  the  omameuta 
of  the  royal  wardrobe.    Among  the  pre- 


sents given  by  Darius  son  of  Hystaspee  to 
the  surgeon  Demokddds,  there  were  two 
pairs  of  golden  chains — Ac0p4trcu  8^  fitv 
Aapflos  7rf94ufy  ■xj>v<r4to¥  8vo  ^tifyttriv — 
Herodot.  iii.  130:  compare  iii,  15.  The 
Persiai)  king  and  grandees  habitually 
wore  golden  chains  round  neck  and  arms. 
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they  were  glad  to  give  effect.  Qisting  their  javelins  at  him,  they 
left  him  mortally  wounded,  and  then  pursued  their  flight.^  His 
chariot,  not  distinguished  by  any  visible  mark,  nor  known  even  to 
the  Persian  soldiers  themselves,  was  for  some  time  not  detected  by 
the  pursuers.  At  length  a  Macedonian  soldier  named  Polystratus 
found  him  expiring,  and  is  said  to  have  received  his  last  words ; 
wherein  he  expressed  thanks  to  Alexander  for  the  kind  treat- 
ment of  his  captive  female  relatives,  and  satisfaction  that  the  Per- 
sian throne,  lost  to  himself,  was  about  to  pass  to  so  generous  a 
conqueror.  It  is  at  least  certain  that  he  never  lived  to  see  Alex- 
ander himself.* 

Alexander  had  made  the  prodigious  and  indefatigable  marches 
Pisippoint-  of  the  last  four  days,  not  without  destruction  to  many 
Aipxn^er  mcu  and  horses,  for  the  express  purpose  of  taking  Darius 
miMcti*uiking  alive.  It  would  have  been  a  gratification  to  his  vanity  to 
datiiw  alive,  (exhibit  thc  Great  King  as  a  helpless  captive,  rescued 
from  his  own  servants  by  the  sword  of  his  enemy,  and  spared  to 
occupy  some  subordinate  command  as  a  token  of  ostentatious  in- 
dulgence. Moreover,  apart  from  such  feelings,  it  would  have  been 
a  point  of  real  advantage  to  seize  the  person  of  Darius,  by  means 
of  whose  name  Alexander  would  have  been  enabled  to  stifle  all 
farther  resistance  in  the  extensive  and  imperfectly  known  regions 
eastward  of  the  Caspian  Gates.  The  satraps  of  these  regions  had 
now  gone  thither  with  their  hands  free,  to  kindle  as  much  Asiatic 
sentiment  and  levy  as  large  a  force  as  they  could,  against  the 
Macedonian  conqueror ;  who  was  obliged  to  follow  them,  if  he 
wished  to  complete  the  subjugjition  of  the  empire.  We  can  under- 
stand therefore  that  Alexander  was  deeply  mortified  in  deriving  no 
result  from  this  ruinously  fatiguing  march,  and  can  the  better 
explain  that  savage  wrath  which  we  shall  hereafter  find  him  mani- 
festing against  the  satrap  Bcssus. 


1  ** 


lUrus  apud  Mcdoi  regum  crnor;  nnaque 

cuncto 
Ptcna  monet  generl:  quamvis  crudelibus 

eque 
Paretur  domlnts." 

(Claudian.  in  Eutrop.  11.  p.  478.) 

Court  conspiracies  and  assassinations 
of  the  prince,  however,  were  not  un- 
known either  among  the  Achaemenidai 
or  the  Arsakidro. 

5  This  account  of  the  remarkable 
incidents  immediately  preceding  the 
death  of  Darius,  is  taken  mainly  from 
Ari-ian  (iii.  21),  and  seems  one  of  the 
most  authentic  chapters  of  his  work. 
He  is  very  sparing  in  telling  what  passed 


in  the  Persian  camp;  he  mentions  in> 
deed  only  thc  communications  made  by 
the  Persian  deserters  to  Alexander. 

Curtius  (v.  '27-.'J4)  gives  the  nairative 
far  more  vaguely  and  loosely  than  Arrian, 
but  with  amjile  details  of  what  was 
going  on  in  the  Persian  c^mp.  We 
should  have  been  glad  to  know  from 
whom  these  details  were  borrowed. 
In  the  main  they  do  not  contradict  the 
narrative  of  Arrian,  but  rather  amplify 
and  dilute  it. 

Diodorus  f  xvii.  73\  Plutarch  (Alox- 
and.  42,  43),  and  Justin  (xi.  15)  give  no 
new  information. 
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Alexander  caused  the  body  of  Darius  to  be  buried,  with  full 
pomp  and  ceremonial,  in  the  regal  sepulchres  of  Persis.  Reg»iftmerai 
The  last  days  of  this  unfortunate  prince  have  been  de-  S?SJrfuL"*^ 
scribed  with  almost  tragic  pathos  by  historians ;  and  there  ^  ^ 
are  few  subjects  in  history  better  calculated  to  excite  such  ^^^^ 
a  feeling,  if  we  regard  simply  the  magnitude  of  his  fall,  from  the 
highest  pitch  of  power  and  splendour  to  defeat,  degradation,  and 
assassination.  But  an  impartial  review  will  not  allow  us  to  forget 
that  the  main  cause  of  such  ruin  was  his  own  blindness — his  long 
apathy  after  the  battle  of  Issus,  and  abandonment  of  Tyre  and 
Gaza,  in  the  fond  hope  of  repurchasing  queens  whom  he  had  him- 
self exposed  to  captivity — lastly,  what  is  still  less  pardonable,  his 
personal  cowardice  in  both  the  two  decisive  battles  deliberately 
brought  about  by  himself.  If  we  follow  his  conduct  throughout 
the  struggle,  we  shall  find  little  of  that  which  renders  a  defeated 
prince  either  respectable  or  interesting.  Those  who  had  the 
greatest  reason  to  denounce  and  despise  him  were  his  friends  and 
countrymen,  whom  he  possessed  ample  means  of  defending,  yet 
threw  those  means  away.  On  the  other  hand,  no  one  had  better 
pounds  for  indulgence  towards  him  than  his  conqueror ;  for  whom 
he  had  kept  unused  the  countless  treasures  of  the  three  capitals, 
and  for  whom  he  had  lightened  in  every  way  the  difficulties  of  a 
conquest,  in  itself  hardly  less  than  impracticable.^ 

The  recent  forced  march,  undertaken  by  Alexander  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  Darius  as  a  captive,  had  been  distressing     j^  230 
in  the  extreme  to  his  soldiers,  who  required  a  certain      ^•'"^^^* 
period  of  repose  and  compensation.    This  was  granted  Alexander 
to  them  at  the  town  of  Hekatompylus  in  Farthia,  where  atueit!^ 
the  whole  army  was  again  united.     Besides  abundant  ^[fS^Uk 
supplies  from  the  neighbouring  region,  the  soldiers  here  StSSSS^to 
received  a  donative  derived  from  the  large  booty  taken  oJr.'^X'bi- 
in  the  camp  of  Darius.^     In  the  enjoyment  and  revelry  S!^Md**" 
universal  throughout  the  army,  Alexander  himself  partook,  deapouc 
His  indulgences  in  the  banquet  and  in  wine-drinking,  to  which  he 


>  Arrian  (iii.  22)  gives  an  indulgent 
criticism  on  Darius,  dwelling  chiefly 
upon  his  misfortunes,  but  calling  him 
ay^pl   rh  fiky  iro\4fxiaf  tiirtp  rivl  &AA.^, 

*  Curtius,  yi.  5, 10;  vi.  6,  15.  Diodor. 
xvii.  74.  Hekatompylus  was  an  im- 
portant position,  where  several  roads 
joined  (Polyb.  x.  28).  It  was  situated 
on  one  of  the  roads  ruuuiug  eastward 


from  the  Caspian  Gates,  on  the  southern 
flank  of  Mount  Taurus  (Elburz).  Its 
locality  cannot  be  fixed  with  certainty: 
Ritter  fErdkunde,  part  viii.  465,  467) 
with  otners  conceives  it  to  have  been 
near  Damaghan;  Forbiger  (Handbuch 
der  Alten  Oeographie,  vol.  ii.  p.  549) 
places  it  farther  eastward,  near  Jai- 
Jerm.  Mr.  Long  notes  it  on  his  map, 
as  site  unknotcn. 
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was  always  addicted  when  leisure  allowed,  were  now  unusually 
Gradual  multiplied  and  prolonged.  Public  solemnities  were  cele- 
of  tbeae  bratcd,  together  with  theatrical  exhibitions  by  artists  who 
from  the  joiocd  the  army  from  Greece.  But  the  change  of  most 
DioE^t.  importance  in  Alexander's  conduct  was,  that  he  now  began 
to  feel  and  act  manifestly  as  successor  of  Darius  on  the  Fer^an 
throne ;  to  disdain  the  comparative  simplicity  of  Macedonian 
liabits,  and  to  assume  the  pomp,  the  ostentatious  apparatus  of 
luxuries,  and  even  the  dress,  of  a  Persian  king. 

To  many  of  Alexander's  soldiers,  the  conquest  of  Persia  ap- 
B.0. 330  peared  to  be  consummated  and  the  war  finished,  by  the 
Ai^der  death  of  Darius.  They  were  reluctant  to  exchange  the 
Serooun-  rcposo  and  enjoyments  of  Hekatompylus  for  fresh 
rolSateiy  fatigucs ;  but  Alexander,  assembling  the  select  regi- 
■ouih  of  the  ments,  addressed  to  them  an  emphatic  appeal  which  re- 
He  requires  yivcd  the  ardour  of  all.^  His  first  march  was  across 
minroenariea  one  of  the  passcs  from  the  south  to  the  north  of  Mount 
at  di^ttoL  Elburz,  into  Hyrkania,  the  re^on  bordering  the  south- 
eastern comer  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  Here  he  found  no  resistance ; 
the  Hyrkanian  satrap  Phrataphemes,  together  with  Nabarzanes, 
Artabazus,  and  other  eminent  Persians,  surrendered  themselves  to 
him,  and  were  favourably  received.  The  Greek  mercenaries,  1500 
in  number,  who  had  served  with  Darius,  but  had  retired  when 
that  monarch  was  placed  under  arrest  by  Bessus,  sent  envoys  re- 
questing to  be  allowed  to  surrender  on  capitulation,  l^nt  Alex- 
ander— reproaching  them  with  guilt  for  having  taken  service  with 
the  Persians,  in  contravention  of  the  vote  passed  by  the  Hellenic 
synod — required  them  to  surrender  at  discretion  ;  which  they  ex- 
pressed their  readiness  to  do,  praying  that  an  officer  might  be 
despatched  to  conduct  them  to  him  in  safety.'  The  Macedonian 
Andronikus  was  sent  for  this  purpose,  while  Alexander  undertook 
an  expedition  into  the  mountains  of  the  Mardi ;  a  name  seemingly 
borne  by  several  distinct  tribes  in  parts  remote  from  each  other, 
but  all  poor  and  brave  mountaineers.  These  Mardi  occupied  parts 
of  the  northern  slope  of  the  range  of  Mount  Elburz,  a  few  miles 
from  the  Caspian  Sea  (Mazanderan  and  Ghilan).  Alexander  pur- 
sued them  into  all  their  retreats, — overcame  them,  when  they  stood 
on  their  defence,  with  great  slaughter, — and  reduced  the  remnant 
of  the  halMestroyed  tribes  to  sue  for  peace.' 

1  This  was  attested  by  his  own  letters  to  I      ^  Arrian,  iil.  23,  15. 
Antipater,  which  Plutarch  had  seen  (Plu-  '      '  Arrian,  iii.  24,  4.     In  reference  to 
tarch,  Alezand.  47).     Curtius  composes  j  the  mountain  tribes  called  Mardi,  who 
A  long  speech  for  Alexander  (vi.  7,  9),      \  are  mentioned  in  sevciul  different  loca- 
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From  this  march,  which  had  carried  him  in  a  westerly  direction, 
he  ret€imed  to  Hyrkania.     At  the  first  halt  he  was  met  fn^oy* 

,  •  from  SspartA 

by  the  Grecian  mercenaries  who  came  to  surrender  them-  *nd  other 
selves,  as  well  as  by  various  Grecian  envoys  from  Sparta,  brought  to 
(^halkedon,  and  Sinope,  who  had  accompanied  Darius  in  treated. 
his  flight  Alexander  put  the  Lacedaemonians  under  arrest,  but 
liberated  the  other  envoys,  considering  Chalkedon  and  Sinope  to 
have  been  subjects  of  Darius,  not  members  of  the  Hellenic  synod. 
As  to  the  mercenaries,  he  made  a  distinction  between  those  who 
had  enlisted  in  the  Persian  service  before  the  recognition  of  Philip 
as  leader  of  Greece,  and  those  whose  enlistment  had  been  of  later 
date.  The  former  he  liberated  at  once ;  the  latter  he  required  to 
remain  in  his  service  under  the  command  of  Andronikus,  on  the 
same  pay  as  they  had  hitherto  received.^  Such  was  the  untoward 
conclusion  of  Grecian  mercenary  service  with  Persia;  a  system 
whereby  the  Persian  monarchs,  had  they  known  how  to  employ  it 
with  tolerable  ability,  might  well  have  maintained  their  empire 
even  against  such  an  enemy  as  Alexander.^ 

After  fifteen  days  of  repose  and  festivity  at  Zeudracarta,  the 
chief  town  of  Hyrkania,  Alexander  marched  eastward 


B.C.  3S0 


with  his  united  army  through  Parthia  into  Aria — the  ^a^f 
region  adjoining  the  modem  Herat  with  its  river  now  ^J.^J'^'^ 
known  as  Herirood.     Satibarzanes,  the  satrap  of  Aria,  cMtward— 
came    to   him    near    the    border,    to    a    town    named  <*»«»  ^ 
Susia,^  submitted,  and  was  allowed  to  retam  his  satrapy ;  Dnmgiana. 
while  Alexander,  merely  skirting  the  northern  border  of  Aria, 
marched  in  a  direction  nearly  east  towards  Baktria  against  the 
satrap  Bessus,  who  was  reported  as  having  proclaimed  himself  King 


lities — on  the  parts  of  Mount  Taurus 
south  of  the  Caspian,  in  Armenia,  on 
Mount  Zagros,  and  in  Persis  proper 
(see  Strabo,  xi.  p.  508-523;  Herodot. 
L  125),  we  may  note,  that  the  Nomadic 
tribes,  who  constitute  a  considerable 
fraction  of  the  population  of  the  modem 
Persian  Empire,  are  at  this  day  found 
under  the  same  name  in  spots  widely 
distant :  see  Jaubert,  Voyage  en  Arm^ 
nie  et  en  Perse,  p.  254. 

*  Arrian,  iiL  24,  8 ;  Curtius,  vi.  5,  9. 
An  Athenian  officer  named  Demokrat^s 
slew  himself  in  despair,  disdaining  to 
surrender. 

^  See  a  curious  passage  on  this  subject, 
at  the  end  of  the  Cyropsedia  of  Xeno- 
phon. 

3  Arrian  iii.  25,  3-8.  Droysen  and 
Dr.  Thirlwall  identify   Susia  with  the 


town  now  called  Tiia  or  Toos,  a  few 
miles  north-west  of  Mesched.  Professor 
Wilson  (Ariana  Antiqua,  p.  177)  thinks 
that  this  is  too  much  to  the  west,  and 
too  far  from  Herat :  he  conceives  Susia 
to  be  Zuzan,  on  the  desert  side  of  the 
mountains  west  of  Herat.  Mr.  Prinsep 
(Notes  on  the  historical  results  de- 
ducible  from  discoveries  in  Afifghanistan, 
p.  14)  places  it  at  Subzawar,  south  of 
Herat,  amd  within  the  region  of  fertility. 
Tills  seems  to  lie  in  the  line  of  Alex- 
ander's march,  more  than  the  other  two 
places  indicated ;  Subzawar  is  too  far  to 
the  south.  Alexander  appears  to  have 
first  directed  his  march  from  Parthia  to 
Baktria  (in  the  line  from  Asterabad  to 
Balkh  through  Margiana),  merely  touch- 
ing  the  borders  of  Ana  in  his  route. 
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of  Persia.  But  it  was  discovered,  after  three  or  four  days,  that  Sati- 
barzanes  was  in  league  with  Bessus ;  upon  which  Alexander  sus- 
pended for  the  present  his  plans  against  Baktria,  and  turned  by 
forced  marches  to  Artakoana,  the  chief  city  of  Aria.*  His  return 
was  so  unexpectedly  rapid,  that  the  Arians  were  overawed,  and 
Satibarzanes  was  obliged  to  escape.  A  few  days  enabled  him  to 
crush  the  disaffected  Arians  and  to  await  the  arrival  of  his  rear 
division  under  Kraterus.  He  then  marched  southward  into  the 
territory  of  the  Drangi,  or  Drangiana  (the  modem  Seiestan), 
where  he  found  no  resistance — the  satrap  Barsaentes  having  sought 
safety  among  some  of  the  Indians.* 

In  the  chief  town  of  Drangiana  occurred  the  revolting  tragedy, 

B.C.  330      of  which  Philotas  was  the  first  victim,  and  his  father  Par- 

Proceedinjp    ™^"*o  ^^c  sccoud.     Parmcuio,  now  seventy  years  of  age, 

SSls'lon^of    ^"^  therefore  little  qualified  for  the  fatigue  inseparable 

I'iinilfnio,  in  from  the  iuvasiou  of  the  eastern  satrapies,  had  been  left 

DrangtaiUL  ,  * 

MiiitAry  in  the  important  post  of  commanding  the  great  depot  and 
and  wnsi-  trcusurc  at  Ekbatana.  His  long  military  experience,  and 
the  family.  Confidential  position  even  under  Philip,  rendered  him  the 
second  person  in  the  Macedonian  army,  next  to  Alexander  himself. 
His  three  sons  were  all  soldiers.  The  youngest  of  them,  Hektor, 
had  been  accidentally  drowned  in  the  Nile,  while  in  the  suite  of 
Alexander  in  Egypt ;  the  second,  Nikanor,  had  commanded  the 
hypaspists  or  light  infantry,  but  had  died  of  illness,  fortunately 
for  himself,  a  short  time  before;^  the  eldest,  Philotas,  occupied 
the  high  rank  of  general  of  the  Companion-cavalry,  in  daily  com- 
munication with  Alexander,  from  whom  he  received  personal 
orders. 

A  revelation  came  to  Philotas,  from  Kebalinus,  brother  of  a 
Revelation  youth  named  Nikomachus,  that  a  soldier,  named  Dimnus 
u^nded  con-  of  Chalastra,  had  made  boast  to  Nikomachus,  his  inti- 
byKebaiinua  mate  fricnd  or  beloved  person,  under  vows  of  secrecv, 

to  Philotas,  -  'aji  •  •.*!  1  ..."^ 

for  the  pur-  ot  au  mtendeu  conspiracy  agamst  Alexander,  mvitmg 
SSSmu-        him  to  become  an  accomplice.*     Nikomachus,  at  first 


^  Artakoana,  as  well  as  the  subsequent 
city  of  Alexandria  in  Ariis,  are  both 
supposed  by  Wilson  to  coincide  with 
the  locality  of  Herat  (Wilson,  Ariana 
Antiqua,  p.  152-177). 

There  are  two  routes  from  Herat  to 
Asterabad,  at  the  south-east  comer  of 
the  Caspian ;  one  by  Schahrood,  which 
is  533  English  miles ;  the  other  by 
Mcschcd,    which   is  688  English  miles 


3  Arrian,  iii.  25 ;  Curtius,  vi.  24,  36. 
The  territory  of  the  Drangi,  or  Zarangi, 
southward  from  Aria,  coincides  gene- 
rally with  the  modem  Seiestan,  adjoin- 
ing the  lake  now  caljed  Zareh,  which 
receives  the  waters  of  the  river  Hil- 
mend. 

8  Arrian,  iii.  25,  6;  Curtius,  iv.  8,  7: 
vi.  6,  19. 

*  Curtius,  vi.  7,  2.   "  Dimnus,  modica; 


(Wilson,  p.  \4[)\  \  a|)ud  i-egcm  auctoritatis  et  gratia;,  exo 
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struck  with  abhorrence,  at  length  simulated  compliance,  mcated  to 
asked  who  were  the  accomplices  of  Dimnus,  and  received  PhUouui 
intimation  of  a  few  names ;  all  of  which  he  presently  meuuon  it  to 
communicated  to  his  brother  Kebalinus,  for  the  purpose  itS^mnm- 
of  being  divulged.     Kebalinus  told  the  facts  to  Philotas,  utter 
entreating  him  to  mention  them  to  Alexander.      But  ISlSS^ 
Philotas,  though  every  day  in  communication  with  the  ^=***'^*- 
king,  neglected  to  do  this  for  two  days ;  upon  which  Kebalinus 
began  to  suspect  him  of  connivance,  and  caused  the  revelation  to 
be  made  to  Alexander  through  one  of  the  pages  named  Metron. 
Dimnus  was  immediately  arrested,  but  ran  himself  through  with 
his  sword,  and  expired  without  making  any  declaration.^ 

Of  this  conspiracy,  real  or  pretended,  every  thing  rested  on  the 
testimony  of  Nikomachus.     Alexander  indignantly  sent  Alexander 
for  Philotas,  demanding  why  he  had  omitted  for  two  m^wuh 
days  to   communicate   what   he   had   heard.      Philotas  bufaJSpts 
replied  that  the  source  from  which  it  came  was  too  con-  JatS^tnd 
temptible  to  deserve  notice — that  it  would  have   been  ^^^^^ 
ridiculous  to  attach  importance  to  the  simple  declarations  "*®  ^«*^*- 
of  such  a  youth  as  Nikomachus,   recounting  the   foolish  boasts 
addressed  to  him  by  a  lover.     Alexander  received,  or  aflfected  to 
receive,  the  explanation,  gave  his  hand  to  Philotas,  invited  him  to 
supper,  and  talked  to  him  with  his  usual  familiarity.* 

But  it  soon  appeared  that  advantage  was  to  be  taken  of  this 
incident  for  the  disgrace  and  ruin  of  Philotas,  whose  free-  Aucient 
spoken  criticisms  on  the  pretended  divine  paternity, —  SfiS 
coupled  with  boasts,  that  he  and  his  father  Parmenio  SVl^^^T 
had  been  chief  agents  in  the  conquest  of  Asia, — had  taSdentS^ 
neither  been  forgotten  nor  forgiven.     These  and  other  "*^  **^- 
self-praises,   disparaging   to   the   glory  of  Alexander,  had   been 
divulged  by  a  mistress  to  whom  Philotas  was  attached ;  a  beautiful 
Macedonian  woman  of  Pydna,  named  Antigone,  who,  having  first 
been  made  a  prize  in  visiting  Samothrace  by  the  Persian  admiral 
Autophradates,  was  afterwards  taken  amidst  the  spoils  of  Damascus 
by  the  Macedonians  victorious  at  Issus.     The  reports  of  Antigone, 
respecting  some  unguarded   language   held  by  Philotas  to  her, 
had  come  to  the  knowledge  of  Kraterus,  who  brought  her  to  Alex- 
ander, and  caused  her  to  repeat  them  to  him.     Alexander  desired 

leti,  cui  Nicomacho  erat  nomen,  amore  by  him  in  the  combat, 

flagrabat,  obsequio  uni  sibi  dediti  cor-  '  Curtius,  vi.   7,  33.     "  Philotas  re- 

poris  vinctus."      Plutarch,  Alex.   49  ;  spondit,   Cebalimim  quidem  scorti  ser- 

l>iodor.  xvii.  79.  monem  ad  se  detuliaae,  sed  ipsum-  tarn 

^  Curt.  vi.  7,  29  ;  Plutai'ch,  Alex.  49.  levi  aucturi  nihil  credidisse— veritum, 

The  latter  says  that  Dimnus  resisted  the  ne  jurgium  inter  amatorem  et  exoletum 

officer  sent  to  oi'rest  hiui^  and  was  killed  non  sine  risu  aliorum  detulisset." 
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her  to  take  secret  note  of  the  confidential  expressions  of  Fhilotas, 
and  report  them  from  time  to  time  to  himself.^ 

It  thus  turned  out  that  Alexander,  though  continuing  to  Phi- 
Krmtmu  lotas  his  high  military  rank,  and  talking  to  him  constantly 
HI^^S  with  seeming  confidence,  had  for  at  least  eighteen 
Slid^StlSi.  months,  ever  ance  his  conquest  of  Egypt  and  perhaps 
p^reSSta?**  ®v®°  earlier,  disliked  and  suspected  him,  keeping  him 
bitTu)'***"  under  perpetual  watch  through  the  suborned  and  secret 
^^^  communication  of  a  treacherous  mistress.'    Some  of  the 

generals  around  Alexander — especially  Kraterus,  the  first  sub- 
orner of  Antigone — fomented  ihjse  suspicions,  from  jealousy  of 
the  great  ascendency  of  Parmenio  and  his  family.  Moreover, 
Philotas  himself  was  ostentatious  and  overbearing  in  his  demeanour, 
so  as  to  have  made  many  enemies  among  the  soldiers.'  But  what- 
ever may  have  been  his  defects  on  this  head — defects  which  he 
shared  with  the  other  Macedonian  generals,  all  gorged  with  plunder 
and  presents^ — his  fidelity  as  well  as  his  military  merits  stand 
attested  by  the  fact  that  Alexander  had  continued  to  employ  him 
in  the  highest  and  most  confidential  command  throughout  all  the 
long  subsequent  interval ;  and  that  Parmenio  was  now  general  at 
Ekbatana,  the  most  important  military  appointment  which  the 
king  had  to  confer.  Even  granting  the  deposition  of  Nikomachus 
to  be  trustworthy,  there  was  nothing  to  implicate  Philotas,  whose 
name  had  not  been  included  among  the  accomplices  said  to  have 
been  enumerated  by  Dimnus.  There  was  not  a  tittle  of  evidence 
against  him,  except  the  fact  that  the  deposition  had  been  made 
known  to  him,  and  that  he  had  seen  Alexander  twice  without  com- 
municating it.  Upon  this  single  fact,  however,  Kraterus  and  the 
other  enemies  of  Philotas  worked  so  efiTectually  as  to  inflame  the 
suspicions  and  the  pre-existing  ill-will  of  Alexander  into  fierce 
rancour.  He  resolved  on  the  disgrace,  torture,  and  death,  of  Hii- 
lotas, — and  on  the  death  of  Parmenio  besides.^ 

To  accomplish  this,  however,  against  the  two  highest  officers  in 
the  Macedonian  service,  one  of  them  enjoying  a  separate  and  dis- 

^  Plutarch,  Alexand.  48. 

'  Plutarch,  Alexand.  48,  49.  Ilp^f 
8i  abrhy  *A\4^ayZpoy  ix  wdw  iroX- 
\iiy  XP^^^^  MyxoMt  HuxfitfiKtiiiiyoi 

(Philotas) *0  tilv   olv  *i\(&ras 

iiriPov\tv6u€yos  othws  iiyy6€tf  ical  avyfjy 
rp  *Kyriy6vrji  ieoK>Jk  ical  lepbs  hpy^y  koL 
fieyakaux^f^  ^fiara  ical  K&yovs  Kork  rov 
fiwriXitit-  &KCfrtrt}5«fovi  wpoi4fi§yos. 

Both  Ptolemy  and  AristobuluB  re- 
coguiaed  these  previous  communications 
mode  to  Alexander  against  Philotas  in 
Egypt,   but  stated  that    he   did   not 


believe  them  (Arrian,  iii.  26,  1), 

^  Plutarch,  Alexand.  40-48  \  Curtius, 
vi.  11,3. 

*  Phylaichus,  Fragment.  41.  ed. 
Didot,  ap.  Athenaeum,  xii.  p.  539  ; 
Plutarch,  Alexand.  39,  40.  Even  Eu- 
mends  enriched  himself  much  ;  though 
being  only  secretary,  and  a  Greek,  he 
could  not  take  the  same  liberties  as  the 
great  native  Macedonian  generals  (Plu- 
tarch, Eumeniis,  2). 

'  Plutarch,  Alexand.  49  ;  Curtius, 
vi.  8. 
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tant  command — required  management      Alexander  was  obliged 
to  carry  the  feelings  of  the  soldiers  along  with  him,  and  Amstof 
to  obtain  a  condemnation  from  tlie  army ;  according  to  Alexander 
an  ancient  Macedonian  custom,  in  regard  to  capital  crimes,  before  th« 
though  (as  it  seems)  not  uniiormly  practised.     He  not  ISdSr^ 
only  kept  the    resolution   secret,   but   is  even  said   to  demnST' 
have   invited    Philotas    to   supper  with   the   other  officers,  con- 
versing with  him  just  as  usual.  ^     In  the  middle  of  the  night,  Phi- 
lotas was  arrested  while  asleep  in  his  bed, — put  in  chains, — and 
clothed  in  an  ignoble  garb.     A  military  assembly  was  convened 
at  daybreak,  before  which  Alexander  appeared  with   the   chief 
officers  in  his  confidence.     Addressing  the  soldiers  in  a  vehement 
tone  of  mingled  sorrow  and  anger,  he  proclaimed  to  them  that  his 
life  had  just  been  providentially  rescued  from  a  dangerous  con- 
spiracy organized  by  two  men  hitherto  trusted  as  his  best  friends — 
Philotas  and  Parmenio — through  the  intended  agency  of  a  soldier 
named  Dimnus,  who  had  slain  himself  when  arrested.     The  dead 
body  of  Dimnus  was  then  exhibited  to  the  meeting,  while  Niko- 
machus  and  Kebalinus  were  brought  forward  to  tell  their  story. 
A  letter  from  Parmenio  to  his  sons  Philotas  and  Nikanor,  found 
among  the  papers  seized  on  the  arrest,  was  read  to  the  meeting. 
Its  terms  were  altogether  vague  and  unmeaning ;  but  Alexander 
chose  to  construe  them  as  it  suited  his  purpose.^ 

We  may  easily  conceive  the  impression  produced  upon  these 
assembled  soldiers  by  such  denunciations  from  Alexander  himself 
— revelations  of  his  own  personal  danger,  and  reproaches  against 
treacherous  friends.  Amyntas,  and  even  Koenus,  the  brother-in- 
law  of  Philotas,  were  yet  more  unmeasured  in  their  invectives 
against  the  accused.^  They,  as  well  as  the  other  officers  with 
whom  the  arrest  had  been  concerted,  set  the  example  of  violent 
manifestation  against  him,  and  ardent  sympathy  with  the  king's 
danger.  Philotas  was  heard  in  his  defence,  which,  though  strenu- 
ously denying  the  charge,  is  said  to  have  been  feeble.  It  was 
indeed  sure  to  be  so,  coming  from  one  seized  thus  suddenly,  and 
overwhelmed  with  disadvantages ;  while  a  degree  of  courage,  abso- 
lutely heroic,  would  have  been  required  for  any  one  else  to  rise 
and  presume  to  criticise  the  proofs.  A  soldier  named  Bolon 
harangued  his  comrades  on  the  insupportable  insolence  of  Philotas, 


'  Curtius,  vi.  8,  16.  "Invitatua  eat 
etiam  Philotas  ad  ultimas  sibi  epulas; 
et  rex  non  cccnare  modo,  sed  etiam 
familiariter  colloqui,  cum  eo  quern 
damnaverat,  sustinuit." 


2  Arrian,  iii.  26, 2.  A^e«  8i  TlroKtfiaios 
(Icax^yfu  is  MaKfS6ya5  ^iKi&ray,  koI 
Karriyopri(rai  ahrov  icrxvpus  * A\4^cu^9opy, 
&c.    CurtiuB,  vi.  9,  13  ;  Diodor.  xvii.  8U. 

3  Cui'tius,  vi.  9,  '60, 
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rhilotas  ii 
put  to  the 
torture,  and 
forced  to 
confera, 
both  aeainst 
himself 
and  I'ar- 
inenio. 


who  always  (he  said)  treated  the  soldiers  with  contempt,  turning 
them  out  of  their  quarters  to  make  room  for  his  countless  retinue 
of  slaves.  Though  this  allegation  (probably  enough  welt-founded) 
was  noway  connected  with  the  charge  of  treason  against  the  king, 
it  harmonized  fully  with  the  temper  of  the  assembly,  and  wound 
them  up  to  the  last  pitch  of  fury.  The  royal  pages  began  the 
cry,  echoed  by  all  around,  that  they  would  with  their  own  hands 
tear  the  parricide  in  pieces.^ 

It  would  have  been  fortunate  for  Philotas  if  their  wrath  had 
been  sufficiently  ungovernable  to  instigate  the  execution 
of  such  a  sentence  on  the  spot.  But  this  did  not  suit 
the  purpose  of  his  enemies.  Aware  that  he  had  been 
condemned  upoii  the  regal  word,  with  nothing  better 
than  the  faintest  negative  ground  of  suspicion,  they  de- 
termined to  extort  from  him  a  confession  such  as  would  justify 
their  own  purposes,  not  only  against  him,  but  against  his  father 
Parmenio — whom  there  was  as  yet  nothing  to  implicate.  Accord- 
ingly, during  the  ensuing  night,  Philotas  was  put  to  the  torture, 
llephaestion,  Kraterus,  and  Eoenus — the  last  of  the  three  being 
brother-in-law  of  Philotas ' — themselves  superintended  the  ministers 
of  physical  suffering.  Alexander  himself  too  was  at  hand,  but 
concealed  by  a  curtain.  It  is  said  that  Philotas  manifested  little 
firmness  under  torture,  and  that  Alexander,  an  unseen  witness^  in- 
dulged in  sneers  against  the  cowardice  of  one  who  had  fought  by 
his  side  in  so  many  battles.'  All  who  stood  by  were  enemies,  and 
likely  to  describe  the  conduct  of  Philotas  in  such  manner  as  to 
justify  their  own  hatred.  The  tortures  inflicted,*  cruel  in  the 
extreme  and  long  continued,  wrung  from  him  at  last  a  confession, 
implicating  his  father  along  with  himself.  He  was  put  to  death  ; 
and  at  the  same  time,  all  those  whose  names  had  been  indicated 
by  Nikomachus,  were  slain  also — apparently  by  being  stoned, 
without  preliminary  torture.  Philotas  had  serving  in  the  army  a 
numerous  kindred,  all  of  whom  were  struck  with  consternation  at 
the  news  of  his  being  tortured.     It  was  the  Macedonian  law  that 


*  Curtiiis,  vi.  11,  8.  "Turn  vero 
universa  concio  accensa  est,  et  k  cor- 
poris custodibuB  iuitium  factum,  cla- 
mantibuB,  discerpendum  esse  parricidam 
manibus  eorum.  Id  quidem  Philotas, 
qui  graviora  supplicia  metueret,  baud 
sane  iniquo  animo  audiebat." 

«  Curtius,  vi.  9,30;  vi.  11,  11. 
'  Plutarch,  Alexand.  49. 

*  Curtius,  vi.  11,  15.     "Per  ultimos 


deinde  cruciatus,  utpote  et  damnatus  et 
inimicU  in  gratiam  regis  torquentibuk, 
laceratur.  Ac  primo  quidem,  quau- 
quam  Line  ignis,  illinc  verbera,  jam  non 
ad  qusestiouem,  sod  ad  pceuam,  iugere- 
bautur,  non  vocem  modo,  sed  etiam 
gemitus  habuit  in  potestate ;  sed  post- 
quam  intumescens  corpus  ulceribus 
Hagcllorum  ictub  nudis  ossibus  incussos 
ferre  non  poterat,"  &c. 
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all  kinsmen  of  a  man  guilty  of  treason  were  doomed  to  death  along 
with  him.  Accordingly,  some  of  these  men  slew  themselves, 
others  fled  from  the  camp,  seeking  refuge  wherever  they  could. 
Such  was  the  terror  and  tumult  in  the  camp,  that  Alexander  was 
obliged  to  proclaim  a  suspension  of  this  sanguinary  law  for  the 
occasion.* 

It  now  remained  to  kill  Parmenio,  who  could  not  be  safely  left 
alive  after  the  atrocities  used  towards  Philotas ;  and  to  Panneniois 

slain  at 

kill  him,  moreover,  before  he  could  have  time  to  hear  Ekbauna, 

by  order 

of  them,  since  he  was  not  only  the  oldest,  most  respected,  widcon- 
and  most  influential  of  all  Macedonian  officers,  but  also  Alexander. 
in  separate  command  of  the  great  depot  at  Ekbatana.  Alexander 
summoned  to  his  presence  one  of  the  Companions  named  Polyda- 
mas ;  a  particular  friend,  comrade,  or  aide  de  campy  of  Parmenio. 
Every  friend  of  Philotas  felt  at  this  moment  that  his  life  hung  by 
a  thread ;  so  that  Polydamas  entered  the  king's  presence  in  extreme 
terror,  the  rather  as  he  was  ordered  to  bring  with  him  his  two 
younger  brothers.  Alexander  addressed  him,  denouncing  Par- 
menio as  a  traitor,  and  intimating  that  Polydamas  would  be  re- 
quired to  carry  a  swift  and  confidential  message  to  Ekbatana, 
ordering  his  execution.  Polydamas  was  selected  as  the  attached 
friend  of  Parmenio,  and  therefore  as  best  calculated  to  deceive 
him.  Two  letters  were  placed  in  his  hands,  addressed  to  Par- 
menio ;  one  from  Alexander  himself,  conveying  ostensibly  military 
communications  and  orders ;  the  other,  signed  with  the  seal-ring 
of  the  deceased  Philotas,  and  purporting  to  be  addressed  by  the 
eon  to  the  father.  Together  with  these,  Polydamas  received  the 
real  and  important  despatch,  addressed  by  Alexander  to  Kleander 
and  Menidas,  the  officers  immediately  subordinate  to  Parmenio 
at  Ekbatana ;  proclaiming  Parmenio  guilty  of  high  treason,  and 
directing  them  to  kill  him  at  once.  Large  rewards  were  oflered 
to  Polydamas  if  he  performed  this  commission  with  success,  while 
his  two  brothers  were  retained  as  hostages  against  scruples  or  com- 
punction. He  promised  even  more  than  was  demanded — too 
happy  to  purchase  this  reprieve  from  what  had  seemed  impending 
death.  Furnished  with  native  guides  and  with  swift  dromedaries, 
he  struck  by  the  straightest  road  across  the  desert  of  Khorasan, 
and  arrived  at  Ekbatana  on  the  eleventh  day — a  distance  usually 
requiring  more  than  thirty  days  to  traverse.*  Entering  the  camp 
by  night,  without  the  knowledge  of  Parmenio,  he  deUvered  his 


»  CurtiuB,  vi.  1 1 ,  20. 

•  Strabo,  xv.  p.  724;  Diodor.  xvii.  80; 


Curtius,  vii.  2,  11-18. 
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despatch  to  Kleander,  with  whom  he  concerted  measures.  On  the 
morrow  he  was  admitted  to  Farmenio,  while  walking  in  his  garden 
with  Kleander  and  the  other  officers  marked  out  by  Alexander  s 
order  as  his  executioners.  Polydamas  ran  to  embrace  his  old 
iriend,  and  was  heartily  welcomed  by  the  unsuspecting  Teteran,  to 
whom  he  presented  the  letters  professedly  coming  from  Alexander 
and  Philotas.  While  Parmenio  was  absorbed  in  the  perusal,  he 
was  suddenly  assailed  by  a  mortal  stab  from  the  hand  and  sword 
of  Kleander.  Other  wounds  were  heaped  upon  him  as  he  fell,  by 
the  remaining  officers, — the  last  even  after  life  had  departed.^ 


'  CurtiuB,  vii.  2,  27.  The  proceed- 
ings respecting  Philotas  and  Parmenio 
are  recounted  in  the  greatest  detail  by 
Curtius ;  but  his  details  are  in  general 
harmony  with  the  brief  heads  given  by 
Arrian  from  Ptolemy  and  Aristobulus 
— except  as  to  one  material  point. 
Plutarch  (Alex.  49),  Diodorus  (xvii.  79, 
80),  and  Justin  (xii.  5),  also  state  the 
facts  in  the  same  manner. 

Ptolemy  and  Aristobulus,  according 
to  the  narrative  of  Arrian,  appear  to 
have  considered  that  Philotas  was  really 
implicated  in  a  conspiracy  against 
Alexander's  life.  But  when  we  analyse 
what  they  are  reported  to  have  said, 
their  opinion  will  not  be  found  entitled 
to  much  weight.  In  the  first  place, 
they  state  (Arr.  iii.  2G,  1)  that  the  con- 
spiracy of  rhilotas  had  been  before  made 
knotm  to  Alexander  trhile  he  teas  in  Egypt, 
but  that  he  did  not  then  believe  it. 
Now  eighteen  months  had  elapsed  since 
the  stay  in  Egypt;  and  the  idea  of  a 
conspiracy  going  on  for  eighteen  months 
is  preposterous.  That  Philotas  was  in 
a  mood  in  which  he  might  be  supposed 
likely  to  conspire,  is  one  proposition ; 
that  he  actually  did  conspire,  is  another; 
Arrian  and  his  authorities  run  the  two 
together  as  if  they  were  one.  As  to 
the  evidence  p\u*porting  to  prove  that 
Philotas  did  conspire,  Arrian  tells  us 
that  "  the  informers  came  forward  be- 
fore the  assembled  soldiers  and  con- 
victed Philotas  with  the  rest  by  other 
indicia  not  obscure,  but  chiefly  by  this — 
that  Philotas  confessed  to  have  heard 
of  a  conspiracy  going  on,  without  men- 
tioning it  to  Alexander,  though  twice  a 
day  in  his  presence  " — icol  robs  firjyvriLs 
rov  fpyov  irap€\$6trras  i^€\4y^ai  ♦lAc^rai' 
Tc  Kol  robs  ifi*t>*  abrhy  &K\o  is  t  c 
i\4yxois  oifK  k^avi(Ti,  Ka\  fid- 
Xiffr  a  Z^  tiri  ahrhs  ^lAc^ras  ircinOffdai 
fikv—ffvyd^,  &c.  What  these  other 
ii^icia  were,  we  are  not  told ;  but  we 


may  see  how  slender  was  their  value, 
when  we  learn  that  the  non-revelatioQ 
admitted  by  Philotas  was  stroDger  than 
any  of  them.  The  non -revelation,  when 
we  recollect  that  Nikomachos  was  the 
only  informant  (Arrian  loosely  talks  of 
fifivvrdiif  as  if  there  were  more),  proves 
absolutely  nothing  as  to  the  oomplieity 
of  Philotas,  though  it  may  prove  some- 
thing as  to  his  indiscretion.  Even  on 
this  minor  charge,  Curtius  puts  into  his 
mouth  a  very  sufficient  exculpation. 
But  if  Alexander  had  taken  a  diSerent 
view,  and  dismissed  or  even  confined 
him  for  it,  there  would  have  been  little 
room  for  remark. 

The  point  upon  which  Arrian  is  at 
variance  with  Ciurtius,  is  that  he  states 
'' Philotas  with  the  rest  to  have  been 
shot  to  death  by  the  Macedonians"— 
thus,  seemingly  contradicting,  at  least 
by  implication,  the  fact  of  his  having 
been  tortured.  Now  Plutarch,  Dio- 
dorus, and  Justin,  all  concur  with, 
Curtius  in  affirming  that  he  was  tor- 
tured. On  such  a  matter,  I  prefer  their 
united  authority  to  that  of  Ptolemy 
and  Aristobulus.  These  two  last-men- 
tioned authors  were  probably  quite  con- 
tent to  believe  in  the  complicity  of 
Philotas  upon  the  authority  of  Alex- 
ander himself ;  without  troubling  them- 
selves to  criticise  the  proofs.  They  tell 
us  that  Alexander  vehemently  de- 
nounced (Karriyopriaou  iarx^f^^i)  Philotas 
before  the  assembled  soldiers.  After 
this,  any  mere  shadow  or  pretence  of 
proof  would  be  sufficient.  Moreover, 
let  us  recollect  that  Ptolemy  obtained 
his  promotion,  to  be  one  of  the  con- 
fidential body  guards  {<rwficero^^\aKts), 
out  of  this  very  conspiracy,  real  or  ficti- 
tious ;  he  was  promoted  to  the  post  of 
the  condenmed  Demetrius  (Aman,  iii. 
27,11). 

How  little  Ptolemy  and  Aristobulus 
cared  to  do  justice  to  any  one  whom 
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The  soldiers  in  Ekbatana,  on  hearing  of  this  bloody  deed,  burst 
into  furious  mutiny,  surrounded  the  garden  wall,  and  Xg^JJJ^j^ 
threatened  to  break  in  for  the  purpose  of  avenging  their  j^^en  ^«y 
general,  unless  Polydamas  and  the  other  murderers  should  assaMinaUon 
be  delivered  to  thera.     But  Kleander,  admitting  a  few  -aOTe«aed 
of  the  ringleaders,  exhibited  to  thera  Alexander's  written  dncuonof 
orders,  to  which  the  soldiers  yielded,  not  without  murmurs  <mier. 
of  reluctance  and  indignation.     Most  of  them  dispersed,  yet  a  few 
remained,  entreating  permission  to  bury  Parraenio's  body.     Even 
this  was  long  refused  by  Kleander,  from  dread  of  the  king's  dis- 
pleasure.    At  last,  however,  thinking  it  prudent  to  comply  in  part, 
he  cut  off  the  head,  delivering  to  them  the  trunk  alone  for  burial. 
The  head  was  sent  to  Alexander.^ 

Among  the  many  tragical  deeds  recounted  throughout  the  course 
of  this  history,  there  is  none  more  revolting  than  the  fate  Few  and 
of  these  two  generals.  Alexander,  violent  in  all  his  im-  dL^by"*" 
pulses,  displayed  on  this  occasion  a  personal  rancour  ^V^lIJieSio 
worthy  of  his  ferocious  mother  Olympias,  exasperated  ■"**  Pwiota*. 
rather  than  softened  by  the  magnitude  of  past  services.*  When 
we  see  the  greatest  oflScers  of  the  Macedonian  army  directing  in 
person,  and  under  the  eye  of  Alexander,  the  laceration  and  burn- 
ing of  the  naked  body  of  their  colleague  Philotas,  and  assassinating 
with  their  own  hands  the  veteran  Parraenio, — we  feel  how  much 
we  have  passed  out  of  the  region  of  Greek  civic  feeling  into  that 
of  the  more  savage  Illyrian  warrior,  partially  orientalised.  It  is 
not  surprising  to  read,  that  Antipater,  viceroy  of  Macedonia,  who 
had  shared  with  Parmenio  the  favour  and  confidence  of  Philip  as 
well  as  of  Alexander,  should  tremble  when  informed  of  such  pro- 
ceedings, and  cast  about  for  a  refuge  against  the  like  possibilities 


Alexander  hated,  may  be  seen  by  what 
they  say  afterwards  about  the  philo- 
sopher KallUtheuda.  Both  of  them 
affirmed  that  the  pages,  condemned  for 
conspii-acy  against  Alexander,  deposed 
against  Kallistheu^  as  having  instigated 
them  to  the  deed  (Arrian,  iv.  14,  1). 
Now  we  know,  from  the  authority  of 
Alexander  himself^  whose  letters  Plu- 
tarch quotes  (Alexand.  55),  that  the 
pages  denied  the  privity  of  any  one  else 
— maintaining  the  project  to  nave  been 
altogether  their  0¥m.  To  their  great 
honour,  the  pages  persisted  in  this  de- 
position, even  under  extreme  tortures — 
though  they  knew  that  a  deposition 
against  Kallisthente  wius  desired  from 
them. 


My  belief  is,  that  Diodorus,  Plutarch, 
Curtius,  and  Justin,  are  correct  in  stat- 
ing that  Philotas  was  tortured.  Ptolemy 
and  Aristobulus  have  thought  them- 
selves warranted  in  omitting  this  fact, 
which  they  probably  had  little  satisfac- 
tion in  reflecting  upon.  If  Philotas  was 
not  tortured,  there  could  have  been  no 
evidence  at  all  against  Parmenio — for 
the  only  evidence  against  the  latter  was 
the  extorted  confession  of  Philotas. 

»  Curtius,  vii.  2,  32,  33. 

'  Contrast  the  conduct  of  Alexander 
towards  Philotas  and  Parmenio,  with 
that  of  Cyrus  the  younger  towards  the 
conspirator  Oront^,  as  described  in 
Xenophon,  Anabas.  i.  6. 
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to  hiraself.  Many  other  officers  were  alike  alarmed  and  disgusted 
with  the  transactions.^  Hence  Alexander,  opening  and  examining 
the  letters  sent  home  from  his  array  to  Macedonia,  detected  such 
strong  expressions  of  indignation,  that  he  thought  it  prudent  to 
transfer  many  pronounced  malcontents  into  a  division  by  them- 
selves, parting  them  off  from  the  remaining  army.*  Instead  of 
appointing  any  substitute  for  Philotas  in  the  command  of  the  Com- 
panion-cavalry, he  cast  that  body  into  two  divisions,  nominating 
Hepha^tion  to  the  command  of  one,  and  Kleitus  to  that  of  the 
other.' 

The  autumn  and  winter  were  spent  by  Alexander  in  reducing 
B.C  330-329.  Drangiana,  Gedrosia,  Arachosia,  and  the  Paropami- 
the"Kropa-  sadsB  ;  the  modern  Seiestan,  Affghanistan,  and  the 
FomStira  western  part  of  Kabul,  lying  between  Ghazna  on  the 
of  Aiexan-     north,  Kandahar  or  Kelat  on  the  south,  and  Furrah  in 

driH  ad  Cau-  '  ,  .       '  , 

coium.  the  west  He  experienced  no  combined  resistance,  but 
his  troops  suffered  severely  from  cold  and  privation.*  Near  the 
southern  termination  of  one  of  the  passes  of  the  Hindoo-Koosh 
(apparently  north-east  of  the  town  of  Kabul)  he  founded  a  new 
city,  called  Alexandria  ad  Caucasum,  where  he  planted  7000  old 
soldiers,  Macedonians,  and  others  as  colonists.*    Towards  the  close 


1  Plutarch,  Alezand.  49. 

2  Curtius,  vii.  2,  36;  Diodor.  xvii.  80; 
Justin,  zii.  5. 

'  Arrian,  iii.  27,  8. 

*  Arrian,  iii.  28,  2.  About  the  geo- 
graphy, compare  Wilson's  Ariana  An- 
tiqiia,  p.  173-178.  "By  perambulator, 
the  distance  from  Herat  to  Kandahar 
is  371  miles;  from  Kandahar  to  Kabul, 
309  .miles :  total  680  miles  (English)." 
The  principal  city  in  Drangiana  (Seiestan) 
mentioned  by  the  subsequent  Greek 
geographers  is,  Prophthasia;  existing 
seemingly  before  Alexander's  arrival. 
See  the  fragments  of  his  mensores,  ap. 
Didot,  Fragm.  Hist.  Alex.  Magn.  p.  135; 
Pliny,  H.  N.  vi.  21.  The  quantity  of  re- 
mains of  ancient  cities,  still  to  be  found 
in  this  territory,  is  remarkable.  Wilson 
observes  this  Cp.  154). 

•  Arrian,  iii.  28,  6;  Curtius,  vii.  3, 
23;  Diodor.  xvii.  83.  Alexandria  in 
Ariis  is  probably  Herat ;  Alexandria  in 
Arachosia  is  probably  Kandahar.  But 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  men- 
tioned as  having  been  founded  by  Aiex- 
andeTf  either  in  Arrian  or  Curtius,  or 
Diodorus.  The  name  Alexandria  does 
not  prove  that  they  were  founded  by 
him;  for  several  of  the  Diadochi  caUed 


their  own  foundations  by  his  name 
(Strabo,  xiii.  p.  593).  Considering  how 
very  short  a  time  Alexander  spent  in 
these  regions,  the  wonder  is  that  he 
could  have  foimd  time  to  establish 
those  foundations  which  are  expressly 
ascribed  to  him  by  Arrian  and  his 
other  historians.  The  authority  of 
Pliny  and  Steph.  Byzant.  is  hardly 
sufficient  to  warrant  us  in  ascribing  to 
him  more.  The  exact  site  of  Alexan- 
dria ad  Caucasum  cannot  be  deter- 
mined,  for  want  of  sufficient  topo- 
graphical data.  There  seems  much 
probability  that  it  was  at  the  place 
called  Beghram,  twenty -five  miles  north- 
east of  Kabul  —  in  the  way  between 
Kabul  on  the  south  side  of  the  Hindoo- 
Koosh,  and  Anderab  on  the  north 
side.  The  prodigious  number  of  coins 
and  relics,  Gi^ek  as  well  aa  Maho- 
metan, discovered  by  Mr.  Masson  at 
Beghram,  supply  better  evidence  for 
identifying  the  site  with  that  of  Alex- 
andria ad  Caucasum,  than  can  be 
pleaded  on  behalf  of  any  other  locality. 
See  Masson's  Nairative  of  Journeys  in 
Afghanistan,  &c.,  vol.  iii.  ch.  7.  p.  148 

Seqq, 

In  crossing  the  Hindoo-Koosh  from 
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of  winter  he  crossed  over  the  mighty  range  of  the  Hindoo-Kooeh ; 
a  march  of  fifteen  days  through  regions  of  snow,  and  fraught  with 
hardship  to  his  army.  On  reaching  the  north  side  of  these  moun- 
tains, he  found  himself  in  Baktria. 

The  Baktrian  leader  Bessus,  who  had  assumed  the  title  of  king, 
could  muster  no  more  than  a  small  force,  with  which  he  Alexander 

crosiics  tiiA 

laid  waste  the  country,  and  then  retired  across  the  river  Hindoo- 
Oxus  into  Sogdiana,  destroying  all  the  boats.     Alexan-  conquers 
der  overran  Baktria  with  scarce  any  resistance ;  the  chief  Besauais 
places,  Baktra  (Balkh)  and  Aomos  surrendering  to  him  wner.**  " 
on  the  first  demonstration  of  attack.     Having  named  Artabazus 
satrap  of  Baktria,  and  placed  Archelaus  with  a  garrison  in  Aor- 
nos,^  he  marched  northward  towards  the  river  Oxus,  the  boundary 
between  Baktria  and  Sogdiana.     It  was  a  march  of  extreme  hard- 
ship ;  reaching  for  two  or  three  days  across  a  sandy  desert  desti- 
tute of  water,  and  under  very  hot  weather.     The  Oxus,  six  fur- 
longs in  breadth,  deep,  and  rapid,  was  the  most  formidable  river 
that  the  Macedonians  had  yet  seen.*     Alexander  transported  his 
army  across  it  on  the  tent-skins  inflated  and  stufi^ed  with  straw. 
It  seems  surprising  that  Bessus  did  not  avail  himself  of  this  favour- 
able opportunity  for  resisting  a  passage  in  itself  so  difficult ;  he 
had  however  been  abandoned  by  his  Baktrian  cavalry  at  the  mo- 
ment when  he  quitted  their  territory.     Some  of  his  companions, 
Spitamenes  and  others,  terrified  at  the  news  that  Alexander  had 
crossed  the  Oxus,  were  anxious  to  make  their  own  peace  by  be- 
traying their  leader.'     They  sent  a  proposition  to  this  efiect;  upon 


south  to  north,  Alexander  probably 
inarched  by  the  pa«8  of  Bamiau,  which 
seems  the  only  one  among  the  four 
passes  open  to  an  army  in  tlie  winter. 
See  Wood's  Journey  to  the  Oxus,  p.  1 95. 

*  Arrian,  iii.  29,  3;  Curtiua,  vii.  5,  1. 

*  Arrian,  iii.  29,  4;  Strabo,  xi.  p. 
509.  Evidently  Ptolemy  and  Aristo- 
bulus  were  much  more  awe-struck  with 
the  Oxus,  than  with  either  the  Tigris 
or  the  Euphrates.  Arrian  ^iv.  6,  13) 
takes  his  standard  of  comparison,  in 
regard  to  rivers,  from  the  river  Peneius 
in  Thessaly. 

'  Curtius,  vii.  5,  19.  The  exactness 
of  Quintus  Curtius,  in  describing  the 
general  features  of  Baktria  and  Sogdiana, 
is  attested  in  the  strongest  language  by 
modem  travellers.  See  Bumes's  Travels 
into  Bokhara,  vol.  ii.  ch.  8.  p.  211,  2nd 
edit.;  also  Morier,  Second  Jomney  in 
Persia,  p.  282. 

VOL.  VIII. 


But  in  the  geographical  details  of  the 
country,  we  are  at  fault.  We  have  not 
sufficient  data  to  identify  more  than  one 
or  two  of  the  localities  mentioned,  in 
the  narrative  of  Alexander's  proceedings, 
either  by  Curtius  or  Arrian.  That 
Marakanda  is  the  modem  Samarkand — 
the  river  Polytimetus,  the  modem  Kohik 
— and  Baktra  or  Zariaspa  the  modem 
Balkh — appears  certain  ;  but  the  at-' 
tempts  made  by  commentators  to  assign 
the  site  of  other  places  are  not  such  as 
to  carry  conviction. 

In  fact,  these  countries,  at  the  present 
moment,  are  known  only  superficially 
as  to  their  general  scenery;  for  purposes 
of  measurement  and  geography,  they  are 
almost  unknown;  as  may  be  seen  by 
any  one  who  reads  the  Introduction  to 
Erskine's  tninslation  of  the  Memoirs  of 
Sultan  Baber. 
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which  Ptolemy  with  a  light  division  was  sent  forward  by  Alexan- 
der, and  was  enabled,  by  extreme  celerity  of  movements,  to  sur- 
prise and  seize  Bessus  in  a  village.  Alexander  ordered  that  be 
should  be  held  in  chains,  naked  and  with  a  collar  round  his  neck, 
at  the  side  of  the  road  along  which  the  army  were  marching.  On 
reaching  the  spot,  Alexander  stopped  his  chariot,  and  sternly  de- 
manded from  Bessus,  on  what  pretence  he  had  first  arrested,  and 
afterwards  slain,  his  king  and  benefactor  Darius.  Bessus  replied, 
that  he  had  not  done  this  single-handed ;  others  were  concerned  in 
it  along  with  him,  to  procure  for  themselves  lenient  treatment  from 
Alexander.  The  king  said  no  more,  but  ordered  Bessus  to  be 
scourged,  and  then  sent  back  as  prisoner  toBaktra* — where  we 
shall  again  hear  of  him. 

In  his  onward  march,  Alexander  approached  a  small  town,  in- 
habited by  the  Branchidae ;  descendants  of  those  Bran- 
chidae  near  Miletus  on  the  coast  of  Ionia,  who  bad  ad- 
ministered the  great  temple  and  oracle  of  Apollo  on 
Cape  Poseidion,  and  who  had  yielded  up  the  treasures  of 
that  temple  to  the  Persian  king  Xerxes,  150  years  be- 
fore. This  surrender  had  brought  upon  them  so  much  odium,  tlmt 
when  the  dominion  of  Xerxes  was  overthrown  on  the  coast,  they 
retired  with  him  into  the  interior  of  Asia.  He  assigned  to  them 
lands  in  the  distant  region  of  Sogdiana,  where  their  descendants 
had  ever  since  remained ;  bilingual  and  partially  dishellenised,  yet 
still  attached  to  then*  traditions  and  origin.  Delighted  to  find 
themselves  once  more  in  commerce  with  Greeks,  they  poured  forth 
to  meet  and  welcome  the  army,  tendering  all  that  they  possessed. 
Alexander,  when  he  heard  who  they  were  and  what  was  their  pa- 
rentage, desired  the  Milesians  in  his  army  to  determine  how  they 
should  be  treated.  But  as  these  Milesians  were  neither  decided 
nor  unanimous,  Alexander  announced  that  he  would  determine  for 
himself  Having  first  occupied  the  city  in  person  with  a  select 
detachment,  he  posted  his  army  all  round  the  walls,  and  then  gave 
orders  not  only  to  plunder  it,  but  to  massacre  the  entire  popula- 
tion— ^men,  women,  and  children.  They  were  slain  without  arms 
or  attempt  at  resistance,  resorting  to  nothing  but  prayers  and  sup- 
pliant manifestations.     Alexander  next  commanded  the  walls  to 


Massacre  of 
the  Braii- 
chidajaod 
thHr  fa- 
milies, per- 
pelmtecl  by 
Alexander 
iu  Sogdiana. 


»  Arrian,  iii.  30,  5-10.  These  de- 
tails are  peculiarly  authentic,  as  coming 
from  Ptolemy,  the  person  chiefly  con- 
cerned. 

Aristobulus  agreed  in  the  description 
of  the  guise  iu  which  Bessus   was  ex- 


hibited, but  stated  that  he  was  brought 
up  in  this  way  by  Spitameuds  and  Data- 
phemds.  Curtius  {vii.  24,  36)  foUows 
this  version.  Diodorus  also  giros  au 
account  very  like  it,  mentioning  nothiug 
about  Ptolemy  (xvii.  8J). 
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be  levelled,  and  the  sacred  groves  cut  down,  so  that  no  habitable 
site  might  remain,  nor  any  thing  except  solitude  and  sterility.^ 
Such  was  the  revenge  taken  upon  these  unhappy  victims  for  the 
deeds  of  their  ancestors  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  generation  before. 
Alexander  doubtless  considered  himself  to  be  executing  the  wrath 
of  Apollo  against  an  accursed  race  who  had  robbed  the  temple  of 
the  God.*  The  Macedonian  expedition  had  been  proclaimed  to 
be  undertaken  originally  for  the  purpose  of  revenging  upon  the 
contemporary  Persians  the  ancient  wrongs  done  to  Greece  by 
Xerxes ;  so  that  Alexander  would  follow  out  the  same  sentiment 
in  revenging  upon  the  contemporary  Branchidae  the  acts  of  their 
ancestors — yet  more  guilty  than  Xerxes,  in  his  belief.  The  mas- 
sacre of  this  unfortunate  population  was  in  fact  an  example  of 
human  sacrifice  on  the  largest  scale,  oflered  to  the  Gods  by  the 
religious  impulses  of  Alexander,  and  worthy  to  be  compared  to 
that  of  the  Carthaginian  general  Hannibal,  when  he  sacrificed  3000 
Grecian  prisoners  on  the  field  of  Himera,  where  his  grandfather 
Uamilkar  had  been  slain  seventy  years  before.' 

Alexander  then  continued  his  onward  progress,  first  to  Mara- 
kanda  (Samarcand),  the  chief  town  of  Sogdiana — next  to  the  river 


^  Curtius,  TU.  23;  Plutarch  de  Ser& 
NuminiB  ViudictA,  p.  557  B;  Strabo, 
xi.  p.  518:  compare  alao  xiv.  p.  634, 
and  xvii.  p.  814.  This  last -mentioned 
passage  of  Strabo  helps  us  to  under- 
stand the  peculiarly  sti'ong  pious  fer- 
vour with  which  Alexander  reg;urded 
the  temple  and  oracle  of  Branchida}. 
At  the  time  when  Alexander  went  up 
to  the  oracle  of  Amraon  in  Egypt,  for 
the  purpose  of  affiliating  himself  to 
2^us  Ammon,  there  came  to  him  envoys 
from  Miletus  announcing  that  the  oracle 
at  Branchida;,  which  had  been  silent 
ever  since  the  time  of  Xcrxda,  had  just 
begun  again  to  give  prophecy,  and  had 
certified  the  fact  that  Alexander  was 
the  son  of  Zeus,  besides  many  other 
encouraging  predictions. 

The  massacre  of  the  Brauchidee  by 
Alexander  was  described  by  Diodorus, 
but  Wiis  contained  in  that  portion  of  the 
seventeenth  book  which  is  lost;  there 
is  a  great  lacuna  in  the  MSS.  after  cap. 
83.  The  fact  is  dbtinctly  indicated  in 
the  table  of  contents  prefixed  to  book 
xvii. 

Arrian  makes  no  mention  of  these 
descendants  of  the  Branchida)  in  Sog- 
diana, nor  of  the  destruction  of  the 
town    and    its    inhabitants    by    Alex- 


ander. Perhaps  neither  Ptolemy  nor 
Aristobulus  said  anything  about  it. 
Their  silence  is  not  at  all  difficult  to 
explain,  nor  does  it,  in  my  judgement, 
impeach  the  credibility  of  the  narra- 
tive. They  do  not  feel  under  obligation 
to  give  publicity  to  the  worst  acts  of 
their  hero. 

2  The  Delphian  oracle  pronounced, 
in  explaining  the  subjugation  and  ruin 
of  Krocsus  king  of  Lydia,  that  he  had 
thereby  expiated  the  sin  of  his  ancestor 
in  the  fifth  generation  before  (Herodot. 
i.  91:  coidpare  vi.  86).  Immediately 
before  the  breaking  out  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  the  Lacedaemonians 
culled  upon  the  Athenians  to  expel 
the  descendants  of  those  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  Kylonian  sacrilege, 
180  years  before;  they  addressed  this 
injunction  with  a  view  to  procure  the 
banishment  of  Periklds,  yet  still  tois 
Ofots  icpSnov  riftMpouyr^s  (Thucyd.  i. 
125-127). 

The  idea  that  the  sins  of  fathers 
were  visited  upon  their  descendants, 
even  to  the  third  and  fourth  genera- 
tion, had  great  cuirency  in  the  ancient 
world. 

»  Diodor.  xuL  62.  See  Ch.  LXXXI. 
of  this  History. 
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Alexander 

at  Mara- 

kandaand 

on  the 

Jaxartea. 

Foundationof 

Alexandria 

on  tbe 

Jaxiirtea. 

Limit  of 

Alexander's 

progrew 

northward. 


Jaxartcs,  which  he  and  his  companions,  in  their  imperfect  geogra- 
phical notions,  believed  to  be  the  Tanais,  the  boundary 
between  Asia  and  Europe.^  In  his  march,  he  left  gar- 
risons in  various  towns,'  but  experienced  no  resistance, 
though  detached  bodies  of  the  natives  hovered  on  bis  flanks. 
Some  of  these  bodies,  having  cut  oflf  a  few  of  his  foragers, 
took  refuge  afterwards  on  a  steep  and  rugged  moun- 
tain, conceived  to  be  unassailable.  Thither  however  Alex- 
ander pursued  them,  at  the  head  of  his  lightest  and  most  active 
troops.  Though  at  first  repulsed,  he  succeeded  in  scaling  and 
capturing  the  place.  Of  its  defenders,  thirty  thousand  in  number, 
three-fourths  were  either  put  to  the  sword,  or  perished  in  jumping 
down  the  precipices.  Several  of  his  soldiers  were  wounded  with 
arrows,  and  he  himself  received  a  shot  from  one  of  them  through 
his  leg.'  But  here,  as  elsewhere,  we  perceive  that  nearly  all  the 
Orientals  whom  Alexander  subdued  were  men  little  suited  for 
close  combat  hand  to  hand, — fighting  only  with  missiles. 

Here,  on  the  river  Jaxartes,  Alexander  projected  the  founda- 

Kc.  329       tion  of  a  new  city  to  bear  his  name ;  intended  partly  as 

Fourd^tion     *  protection  against  incursions  from  the  Scythian  Nomads 

dria  *^j?i"x.    ^°  *^®  other  side  of  the  river,  partly  as  a  facility  for  him- 

artem.  Limit  self  to  cross  ovcr  aud  subdue  them,  which  he  intended  to 

of  march  ' 

northward,  do  as  soon  as  he  could  find  opportunity.*  He  was  how- 
ever called  ofl*  for  the  time  by  the  news  of  a  wide-spread  revolt 
among  the  newly-conquered  inhabitants  both  of  Sogdiana  and 
Baktria.  He  suppressed  the  revolt  with  his  habitual  vigour  and 
celerity,  distributing  his  troops  so  as  to  capture  five  townships  in 
two  days,  and  Kyropolis  or  Kyra,  the  largest  of  the  neighbouring 
Sogdian  towns  (founded  by  the  Persian  Cyrus),  immediately  after- 
wards. He  put  all  thf  defenders  and  inhabitants  to  the  sword. 
Returning  then  to  the  Jaxartes,  he  completed  in  twenty  days  the 
fortifications  of  his  new  town  of  Alexandria  (perhaps  at  or  near 
Khodjend),  with  suitable   sacrifices  and  festivities   to  the  Gods. 


»  Pliny,  H.  N.  vi.  16.  In  the  Me- 
teorologica  of  Aristotle  (i.  13,  15-18) 
we  read  that  the  rivers  Baktnis,  Choas- 
pes,  and  Araxes  flowed  from  the  lofty 
mountain  Pamosus  (Paropamisus?)  in 
Asia ;  and  that  the  Araxes  bifurcated, 
one  branch  forming  the  Tanais,  which 
fell  into  the  Palus  Mseotis.  For  this 
fact  he  refers  to  tbe  yijs  w€pi6Sot  cur- 
rent in  his  time.  It  seems  plain  that 
by  the  Araxes  Aristotle  must  mean  the 
Jaxartes.    We  see  therefore  that  Alex- 


ander and  his  companions,  in  identi' 
fying  the  Jaxartes  with  the  Tanais,  only 
followed  the  geographical  descriptions 
and  ideas  curreut  in  their  time.  Hum- 
boldt remarks  several  cases  in  which 
the  Greek  geographers  were  foud  of 
supposing  bifurcation  of  rivers  (Asie 
Centrale,  vol.  ii.  p.  291). 

2  Arrian,  iv.  1,  5. 

'  Arrian,  iii.  30,  17. 

*  Arrian,  iv.  1,  3. 
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He  planted  in  it  some  Macedonian  veterans  and  Grecian  merce- 
naries, together  with  volunteer  settlers  from  the  natives  around.* 
An  army  of  Scythian  Nomads,  showing  themselves  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  piqued  his  vanity  to  cross  over  and  attack  them. 
Carrying  over  a  division  of  his  army  on  inflated  skins,  he  defeated 
them  with  little  diflSculty,  pursuing  them  briskly  into  the  desert. 
But  the  weather  was  intensely  hot,  and  the  aiTay  sufiered  much 
from  thirst ;  while  the  little  water  to  be  found  was  so  bad,  that  it 
brought  upon  Alexander  a  diarrhoea  which  endangered  his  life.* 
This  chase,  of  a  few  miles  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Jaxartes 
(seemingly  in  the  present  Khanat  of  Kokand),  marked  the  utmost 
limit  of  Alexander's  progress  northward. 

Shortly  afterwards,  a  Macedonian  detachment,  unskilfully  con- 
ducted, was  destroyed  in  Sogdiana  by  Spitamenes  and  b.c.  329-329 
the   Scythians  :    a  rare    misfortune,    which    Alexander  (winter). 
avenged  by  overrunning  the  region'  near  the  river  Poly-  atzSTagpii 
timetus  (the  Kohik),  and  putting  to  the  sword  the  inha-  !^^^ISU 
bitants  of  all  the  towns  which  he  took.     He  then  recrossed  te^miuted 
the  Oxus,  to  rest  during  the  extreme  season  of  winter  at  *°*****°* 
Zariaspa  in  Baktria,  from  whence  his  communications  with  the 
West  and  with  Macedonia  were  more  easy,  and  where  he  received 
various  reinforcements  of  Greek  troops.*    Bessus,  who  had  been 
here  retained  as  a  prisoner,  was  now  brought  forward  amidst  a 
public  assembly;  wherein  Alexander,  having  first  reproached  him 
for  his  treason  to  Darius,  caused  his  nose  and  ears  to  be  cut  off — 
and  sent  him  in  this  condition  to  Ekbatana,  to  be  finally  slain  by 
the  Medes  and  Persians.*     Mutilation  was  a  practice  altogether 
Oriental  and  non-Hellenic :  even  Arrian,  admiring  and  indulgent 
as  he  is  towards  his  hero,  censures  this  savage  order,  as  one  among 
many  proofs  how  much  Alexander  had  taken  on  Oriental  disposi- 
tions.    We  may  remark  that  his  extreme  wrath  on  this  occasion 
was  founded  partly  on  disappointment  that  Bessus  had  frustrated 
his  toilsome  efforts  for  taking  Darius  alive—partly  on  the  fact  that 
the  satrap  had  committed  treason  against  the  king's  person,  which 
it  was  the  policy  as  well  as  the  feeling  of  Alexander  to  surround 

1  Arrian,  iv.  3,  17;  Curtius,  vii.  6, 
25. 

'  Arrian,  iv.  5,  6;  Curtius,  vii.  9. 

•  Arrian,  iv.  6,  11 ;  Curtius,  vii.  9, 
22.  The  river,  called  by  the  Mace- 
donians Polytimdtus  (Strabo,  xi.  p. 
518),  now  bears  the  name  of  Kohik  or 
Zurulishan.  It  rises  in  the  mountains 
east  of  Samarkand,  flowing  westward 
on  the  north  of  that  city  and  of  Bok- 


hara. It  does  not  reach  so  far  as  the 
Oxus  ;  during  the  full  time  of  the 
year,  it  falls  into  a  lake  called  Ka- 
rakul ;  during  the  dry  months,  it  ia 
lost  in  the  sands,  as  Arrian  states 
(Bumes's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  ch.  xi.  p.  299, 
2nd  ed.). 

■*  Arrian,  iv.  7,  1;  Curtius,  vii.  10, 
12. 

•  Arrian,  iv.  7,  5. 
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with  a  circle  of  .Deity.*  For  as  to  traitors  against  Perda,  as  a 
cause  and  country,  Alexander  had  never  discouraged,  and  bad 
sometimes  signally  recompensed  them.  Mithrines,  the  governor  of 
Sardis,  who  opened  to  him  the  gates  of  that  almost  impr^nable 
fortress  immediately  after  the  battle  of  the  Granikus — the  traitor 
who  perhaps,  next  to  Darius  himself,  had  done  most  harm  to  the 
Persian  cause — obtained  from  him  high  favour  and  promotion.* 
The  rude,  but  spirited  tribes  of  Baktria  and  Sogdiana  were  as 
yet  but  imperfectly  subdued,  seconded  as  their  resistance 
Farther  ^^  ^7  ^'^®  spaccs  of  sandy  desert,  by  the  neighbour- 
Jf^SS^  hood  of  the  Scythian  Nomads,  and  by  the  presence  of 
and  s^i-  ^^  Spitamenes  as  a  leader.  Alexander,  distributing  his  army 
ifMvkiuida.  into  five  divisions,  traversed  the  country  and  put  down  all 
resistance,  while  he  also  took  measures  for  establishing  several 
military  posts,  or  new  towns,  in  convenient  places.^  After  some 
time  the  whole  army  was  reunited  at  the  chief  place  of  Sogdiana 
— ^Afarakanda — where  some  halt  and  repose  was  pven.* 

During  this  halt  at  Marakanda  (Samarcand)  the  memorable 
banquet  occurred  wherein  Alexander  murdered  Kleitus. 
It  has  been  already  related  that  Kleitus  had  saved  his 
life  at  the  battle  of  the  Granikus,  by  cutting  off  the 
sword  arm  of  the  Persian  Spithridates  when  already 
uplifted  to  strike  him  from  behind.  Since  the  death  of 
Philotas,  the  important  function  of  general  of  the  Companion- 


8^.338. 

Banquet  at 

Marakanda. 

Character 

andpoei- 

tlonof 

Kleitus. 


*  After  describing  the  scene  at  Rome, 
when  the  Emperor  Qalba  was  deposed 
and  assassinated  in  the  forum,  Tacitus 
observes — "  Plures  quam  centum  et 
yiginti  libellos  praemia  ezposcentium, 
ob  aliquam  nofSabilem  illA  die  operam^ 
Vitellius  postea  invenit,  omnesque  con- 
quiriet  interficijussit:  non?umore  Qalba, 
ied  tradito  prmcipibtu  more,  munimentum 
ad  proBsens,  in  poaierum  tUtionem  '*  (Taci- 
tus, Hist.  i.  44). 

'  Arrian,  i.  17,  3;  iii.  16,  8.  Curtius 
iiL  12,  6;  v.  1,44. 

>  Curtius  (vii.  10,  15)  mentions  six 
cities  (oppida)  founded  by  Alexander  in 
these  regions  ;  apparently  somewhere 
north  of  the  Oxus,  but  the  sites  cannot 
be  made  out.  Justin  (xii.  5)  alludes  to 
twelve  foundations  in  Baktria  and  Sog- 
diana. 

*  Arrian,  iv.  16,  4;  Curtius,  vii.  10,  1. 
"  Sogdiana  regie  magna  ex  parte  deserta 
est;  octingeutafer^  stadia  in  latitudinem 
vastse  solitudines  tenent." 

Respecting  the  same  country  (Sog- 
diana and  Bd^tria),  Mr.  Erskine  observes 


(Introduction  to  the  Memoirs  of  Sultan 
Baber,  p.  xliii.): — 

**  The  face  of  the  country  is  extremely 
broken,  and  divided  by  lofty  hills;  even 
the  plains  are  diversified  by  great  va- 
rieties of  soil, — some  extensive  districts 
along  the  Kohik  river,  nearly  the  whole 
of  Ferghana  (along  the  Jaxartes),  the 
greater  part  of  Kwarizm  along  the 
branches  of  the  Oxus,  with  the  large 
portions  of  Balkh,  Badakshan,  Kesh, 
and  Hissar,  being  of  uncommon  fler- 
tility;  while  the  greater  part  of  the  rest 
is  a  barren  waste,  and  in  some  places  a 
sandy  desert.  Indeed  the  whole  country 
north  of  the  Oxus  has  a  decided  ten- 
dency to  degenerate  into  desert,  and 
many  of  its  most  fruitful  spaces  are 
nearly  surrounded  by  barren  sands ;  so 
that  the  population  of  all  these  districts 
still,  as  in  the  time  of  Baber,  consists  of 
the  fixed  inhabitants  of  the  cities  and 
fertile  lands,  and  of  the  unsettled  and 
roving  wanderers  of  the  desert,  who 
dwell  in  tents  of  felt,  and  live  on  the 
produce  of  their  flocks." 


Chap.  XCIV. 
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cavalry  had  been  divided  between  Hephaestion  and  Kleitus. 
Moreover  the  family  of  Kleitus  had  been  attached  to  Philip,  by 
ties  so  ancient,  that  his  sister,  Lanike,had  been  selected  as  the 
nurse  of  Alexander  himself  when  a  child.  Two  of  her  sons  had 
already  perished  in  the  Asiatic  battles.  If  therefore  there  were 
any  man  who  stood  high  in  the  service,  or  was  privileged  to  speak 
his  mind  freely  to  Alexander,  it  was  Kleitus. 

In  this  banquet  at  Marakanda,  when  wine,  according  to  the 
Macedonian   habit,   had   been   abundantly   drunk,   and  Boasuof 
when  Alexander,  Kleitus,  and  most  of  the  other  guests  and  bS  ^' 
were  already  nearly  intoxicated,  enthusiasts  or  flatterers  repSmill^ 
heaped  immoderate  eulogies  upon  the  king's  past  achieve-  So^IT' 
ments.^     They  exalted  him  above  all  the  most  venerated  b^^^t'^"* 
legendary  heroes ;  they  proclaimed  that  his  superhuman  ^xpreBsed. 
deeds  proved  his  divine  paternity,  and  that  he  had  earned  an 
apotheosis  like  Herakles,  which  nothing  but  envy  could  withhold 
from  him  even  during  his  life.     Alexander  himself  joined  in  these 
boasts,  and  even  took  credit  for  the  later  victories  of  the  reign  of 
his  father,  whose  abilities  and  glory  he  depreciated.     To  the  old 
Macedonian  officers,  such  an  insult  cast  on  the  memory  of  Philip 
was  deeply  offensive.     But  among  them  all,  none  had  been  more 
indignant  than  Kleitus,  with  the  growing  insolence  of  Alexander 
— his  assumed  filiation  from  Zeus  Ammon,  which  put  aside  Philip 
as  unworthy — his  preference  for  Persian  attendants,  who  granted 
or  refused  admittance  to  his  person — his  extending  to  Macedonian 
soldiers  the  contemptuous  treatment  habitually  endured  by  Asiatics, 
and  even  allowing  them  to  be  scourged  by  Persian  hands  and 
Persian  rods.^    The  pride  of  a  Macedonian  general  in  the  stupen- 
dous successes  of  the  last  five  years,  was  effaced  by  his  mortifica- 
tion, when  he  saw  that  they  tended  only  to  merge  his  countrymen 
amidst  a  crowd  of  servile  Asiatics,  and  to  inflame  the  prince  with 
high-flown  aspirations  transmitted  from  Xerxes  or  Ochus.     But 
whatever  might  be  the  internal  thoughts  of  Macedonian  officers, 
they  held  their  peace  before  Alexander,  whose  formidable  cha- 
racter and  exorbitant  self-estimation  would  tolerate  no  criticism. 

At  the  banquet  of  Marakanda,  this  long-suppressed  repugnance 
found  an  issue,  accidental  indeed  and  unpremeditated,  but  for 
that  very  reason  all  the  more  violent  and  unmeasured.     The  wine, 


*  Arrian,  iv.  8,  7. 

*  Plutarch,    Alexand.    51.      Nothing 
can  be  more  touching  than  the  words 

£ut  by  Plutarch   into  the    mouth    of 
Jeitus — *AXA*  oi;9k  vvv  x^^P^f^^^i  *KKi- 


laivoiM4yovs  MoKcStd^aY,  Kctl  ncp<rwv  8co-> 
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which  made  Alexander  more  boastful,  and  his  flatterers  fulsome 
Scene  at  the  to  excess,  overpowered  altogether  the  reserve  of  Kleitus. 
vebe^t  He  rebuked  the  impiety  of  those  who  degraded  the  ancieBt 
^rK!eunfl.i  heroes  in  order  to  make  a  pedestal  for  Alexander. 
He  protested  against  the  injustice  of  disparaging  the  exalted  and 
legitimate  fame  of  Philip ;  whose  achievements  he  loudly  extolled, 
pronouncing  them  to  be  equal,  and  even  superior,  to  those  of  Lis 
son.  For  the  exploits  of  Alexander,  splendid  as  they  were,  had 
been  accomplished,  not  by  himself  alone,  but  by  that  unconquer- 
able Macedonian  force  which  he  had  found  ready  made  to  his 
hands ;  *  whereas  those  of  Philip  had  been  his  own — since  he  had 
found  Macedonia  prostrate  and  disorganised,  and  had  had  to 
create  for  himself  both  soldiers  and  a  military  system.  The  great 
instruments  of  Alexander's  victories  had  been  Philip's  old  soldiers, 
whom  he  now  despised — and  among  them  Parmenio,  whom  he  had 
put  to  death. 

Remarks  such  as  these,  poured  forth  in  the  coarse  language  of 
FuTioiw  a  half-intoxicated  Macedonian  veteran,  provoked  loud 
Alexander*,  coutradictiou  from  many,  and  gave  poignant  offence  to 
KicuSa.*"  Alexander ;  who  now  for  the  first  time  heard  the  open 
outburst  of  disapprobation,  before  concealed  and  known  to  him 
only  by  surmise.  But  wrath  and  contradiction,  both  from  him  and 
from  others,  only  made  Kleitus  more  reckless  in  the  outpouring  of 
his  own  feelings,  now  discharged  with  delight  after  having  been 
so  long  pent  up.  He  passed  from  the  old  Macedonian  soldiers  to 
himself  individually.  Stretching  forth  his  right  hand  towards 
Alexander,  he  exclaimed — **  Recollect  that  you  owe  your  life  to 
me;  this  hand  preserved  you  at  the  Granikus.  Listen  to  the 
outspoken  language  of  truth,  or  else  abstain  from  asking  freemen 
to  supper,  and  confine  yourself  to  the  society  of  barbaric  slaves." 
All  these  reproaches  stung  Alexander  to  the  quick.  But  nothing 
was  so  intolerable  to  him  as  the  respectful  sympathy  for  Parmenio, 
which  brought  to  his  memory  one  of  the  blackest  deeds  of  his  life 
— and  the  reminiscence  of  his  preservation  at  the  Granikus,  which 
lowered  him  into  the  position  of  a  debtor  towards  the  very  censor 
under  whose  reproof  he  was  now  smarting.  At  length  wrath  and 
intoxication  together  drove  him  into  uncontrollable  fury.  He 
started  from  his  couch,  and  felt  for  his  dagger  to  spring  at 
Kleitus ;  but  the  dagger  had  been  put  out  of  reach  by  one  of  his 
attendants.     In  a  loud  voice  and  with  the  Macedonian  word  of 

>  Arrian,  iv.   8,  8.     oHKOvy  }i6vov  yt  I  7^    iroXv    fi^pos    McucMyuy    cTreu    ret 
(*AX^(ay8pov)  Karairpa^ai  avrii,  AaM  t^  |  Ifpyaf  &c. 
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command,  he  summoned  the  body  guards  and  ordered  the  trum- 
peter to  sound  an  alarm.  But  no  one  obeyed  so  grave  an  order, 
given  in  his  condition  of  drunkenness.  His  principal  officers, 
Ptolemy,  Perdikkas  and  others,  clung  round  him,  held  his  arms 
and  body,  and  besought  him  to  abstain  from  violence ;  others  at 
the  same  time  tried  to  silence  Eleitus  and  hurry  him  out  of  the 
hall,  which  had  now  become  a  scene  of  tumult  and  consternation. 
But  Kleitus  was  not  in  a  humour  to  confess  himself  in  the  wronsr 
by  retiring ;  while  Alexander,  furious  at  the  opposition  now,  for 
the  first  time,  oflered  to  his  will,  exclaimed,  that  his  officers  held 
him  in  chains  as  Bessus  had  held  Darius,  and  left  him  nothing 
but  the  name  of  a  king.  Though  anxious  to  restrain  his  move- 
ments, they  doubtless  did  not  dare  to  employ  much  physical,  force ; 
so  that  his  great  personal  strength,  and  continued  effiarts,  presently 
set  him  free.  He  then  snatched  a  pike  from  one  of  the  soldiers, 
rushed  upon  Kleitus,  and  thrust  him  through  on  the  spot,  exclaim- 
ing, "  Go  now  to  Philip  and  Parmenio."  ^ 


*  Arrian,  iv.  8 ;  Curtiiis,  viii.  I ;  Plu- 
tarch, Alexand.  50,  51 ;  Justin,  xii.  6. 
The  description  given  by  Diodorus  was 
contained  in  thd  lost  part  of  his  seven- 
teenth book;  the  table  of  contents, 
prefixed  thereunto,  notes  the  incident 
briefly. 

All  the  authors  describe  in  the  same 
general  way  the  commencement,  pro- 
gress, and  result,  of  this  impressive 
scene  in  the  banqueting  hall  of  Mara- 
kanda ;  but  they  differ  materially  in 
the  details.  In  giving  what  seems  to 
me  the  most  probable  account,  I  have 
borrowed  partly  from  all,  yet  fol- 
lowing mostly  the  account  given  by 
Arrian  from  Ptolemy,  himself  present. 
For  Arrian 's  narrative  down  to  sect. 
14  of  c.  8  (before  the  words  'ApiffrSfiov- 
\oi  8i)  may  fairly  be  presumed  to  be 
derived  from  Ptolemy. 

Both  Plutarch  and  Curtius  describe 
the  scene  in  a  manner  more  dishonour- 
able to  Alexander  than  Arrian;  and  at 
the  same  time  (in  my  judgement)  less 
probable.  Plutarch  says  that  the  brawl 
took  its  rise  from  a  poet  named  Pierion 
singing  a  song  which  turned  into  de- 
rision those  Macedonians  who  had  been 
recently  defeated  in  Sogdiana  ;  that 
Alexander  and  those  around  him  greatly 
applauded  this  satire;  that  Kleitus  pro- 
tested against  such  an  insult  to  soldiers, 
who,  though  unfortunate,  had  behaved 
with  unimpeachable  bravei*y  ;  that 
Alexander  then  turned  upon  Kleitus, 
saying  that  he  was  seeking  an  excuse 


for  himself  by  extenuating  cowardice 
in  others ;  that  Kleitus  retorted  by 
reminding  him  of  the  preservation  of 
his  life  at  the  Granikus.  Alexander  is 
thus  made  to  provoke  the  quarrel  by 
aspersing  the  courage  of  Kleitus,  which 
I  think  no  way  probable;  nor  would  he 
be  likely  to  encourage  a  song  of  that 
tenor. 

Curtius  agrees  with  Arrian  in  ascrib- 
ing the  origin  of  the  mischief  to  the 
extravagant  boasts  of  Alexander  and  his 
flatterers,  and  to  their  depreciation  of 
Philip.  He  then  tells  us  that  Kleitus, 
on  hearing  their  unseemly  talk,  turned 
round  and  whispered  to  his  neighbour 
some  lines  out  of  the  Andromachd  of 
Euripides  (which  lines  Plutarch  also 
ascribes  to  him,  though  at  a  later 
moment) ;  that  Alexander,  not  hearing 
the  words,  asked  what  had  been  said, 
but  no  one  would  tell  him ;  at  length 
Kleitus  himself  repeated  the  sentiment 
in  language  of  his  own.  This  would 
suit  a  literary  Greek ;  but  an  old 
Macedonian  oiiicer  half-intoxicated,  when 
animated  by  a  vehement  sentiment, 
would  hardly  express  it  by  wliispering 
a  Greek  poetical  quotation  to  his 
neighbour.  He  would  either  hold  his 
tongue,  or  speak  what  he  felt  broadly 
and  directly.  Nevertheless  Curtius  has 
stated  two  points  very  material  to  the 
case,  which  do  not  appear  in  Arrian. 
1.  It  was  Alexander  himself,  not  his 
flatterers,  who  vilipended  Philip ;  at 
least  the  flatterera  only  did  so,  after 
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No  sooner  was  the  deed  perpetrated,  than  the  feelings  of  Alex- 
int«nse7«-  ander  underwent  an  entire  revolutioa  The  spectacle 
55J2^er.  of  Kleitus,  a  bleeding  corpse  on  the  floor, — the  marks 
SSItdy  after  ^^  stupcfaction  and  horror  evident  in  all  the  spectators, 
uie  deed.  ^q^  ^\^q  rcaction  from  a  furious  impulse  instantaneously 
satiated  —  plunged  him  at* once  into  the  opposite  extreme  of 
remorse  and  self-condemnatioa  Hastening  out  of  the  hall,  and 
retiring  to  bed,  he  passed  three  days  in  an  agony  of  distress, 
without  food  or  drink.  He  burst  into  tears  and  multiplied  excla- 
mations on  his  own  mad  act ;  he  dwelt  upon  the  names  of  Kleitus 
and  Lanike  with  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  he  owed  to  each,  and 
denounced  himself  as  unworthy  to  live  after  having  requited  such 
services  with  a  foul  murder.^  His  friends  at  length  prevailed  on 
him  to  take  food,  and  return  to  activity.  AH  joln^  in  trying 
to  restore  his  self-satisfaction.  The  Macedonian  army  passed  a 
public  vote  that  Kleitus  had  been  justly  slain,  and  that  his  body 
should  remain  unburied ;  which  afforded  opportunity  to  Alexander 
to  reverse  the  vote,  and  to  direct  that  it  should  be  buried  by  his 
own  order.'  The  prophets  comforted  him  by  the  assurance  that 
his  murderous  impulse  had  arisen,  not  from  his  own  natural  mind, 
but  from  a  maddening  perversion  intentionally  brought  on  by  the 
God  Dionysus,  to  avenge  the  omis^on  of  a  sacrifice  due  to  him  on 
the  day  of  the  banquet,  but  withheld.*     Lastly,  the  Greek  sophist 


bim,  and  following  hia  example.  The 
topic  would  be  dangerous  for  them  to 
originate,  and  might  easily  be  carried 
too  far.  2.  Among  all  the  topics 
touched  upon  by  Kleitus,  none  was 
so  intolerable  as  the  open  expression 
of  sympathy,  friendship,  and  regret, 
for  Parmenio.  This  stung  Alexander  in 
the  sorest  point  of  his  conscience;  he 
must  have  known  that  there  were  many 
present  who  sympathised  with  it;  and  it 
was  probably  the  main  cause  which 
worked  him  up  to  phrenzy.  Moreover 
we  may  be  pretty  sure  that  Kleitus, 
while  expatiating  upon  Philip^  would 
not  forget  Philip's  general  in  chief  and 
his  own  old  friend,  rarmenio. 

I  cannot  believe  the  statement  of 
Aristobulus,  that  Kleitus  was  forced  by 
his  friends  out  of  the  hall,  and  after- 
wards returned  to  it  of  his  own  accord, 
to  defy  Alexander  once  more.  It  seems 
plain  trom  Arrian,  that  Ptolemy  said  no 
such  thing.  The  murderous  impulse  of 
Alexander  was  gratified  on  the  spot,  and 
without  delay,  as  soon  as  he  got  clear 
from  the  gentle  restraint  of  his  sur- 


rounding friends. 

*  Arnan,  iv.  9,  4 ;  Curtius,  viii.  2,  2. 

'  Curtius,  viii.  2,  12.  "  Quoque 
minus  csedis  puderet,  jure  interfectum 
ClitumMacedones  decemunt;  sepulturft 
<^uoque  prohibitiiri,  ni  rex  humari  jus- 
sisset." 

In  explanation  of  this  monstrous  ver- 
dict of  the  soldiers,  we  must  recoUect 
that  the  safety  of  the  whole  army 
(now  at  Samarkand,  almost  beyond  the 
boundary  of  inhabited  regions,  ^a§  rijr 
olKoviJitvris)  was  felt  to  depend  on  the 
life  of  Alexander.  Compare  Justin,  xii. 
6,  15. 

'  Arrian,  iv.  9,  6.  Alexander  ima- 
gined himself  to  have  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  Dionysus  by  haTing 
sacked  and  destroyed  the  city  of 
Thebes,  the  supposed  birth-place  and 
favourite  locality  of  that  god  (Plutarch, 
Alex.  13). 

The  maddening  delusion  brought  upon 
men  by  the  wrath  of  Dionysus  is  awfully 
depicted  in  the  Bacchce  of  Euripidds. 
Under  the  influence  of  that  delusion, 
Agavd,   mother  of  Pentheus,  tears  her 
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or  philosopher,  Anaxarchus  of  Abdera,  revived  Alexander's  spirits 
by  well-timed  flattery,  treating  his  sensibility  as  nothing  better 
than  generous  weakness ;  reminding  him  that  in  his  exalted  posi- 
tion of  conqueror  and  Great  King,  he  was  entitled  to  prescribe 
what  was  right  and  just,  instead  of  submitting  himself  to  laws 
dictated  from  without^  Kallisthenes  the  philosopher  was  also 
summoned,  along  with  Anaxarchus,  to  the  king's  presence,  for 
the  same  purpose  of  offering  consolatory  reflections.  But  he  is 
said  to  have  adopted  a  tone  of  discourse  altogether  different,  and 
to  have  given  offence  rather  than  satisfaction  to  Alexander. 

To  such  remedial  influences,  and  probably  still  more  to  the  abso- 
lute necessity  for  action,  Alexander's  remorse  at  length  yielded. 
Like  the  other  emotions  of  his  fiery  soul,  it  was  violent  and  over- 
powering while  it  lasted.  But  it  cannot  be  shown  to  have  left 
any  durable  trace  on  his  character,  nor  any  effects  justifying  the 
unbounded  admiration  of  Arrian ;  who  has  little  but  blame  to 
bestow  on  the  murdered  Kleitus,  while  he  expresses  the  strongest 
sympathy  for  the  mental  suffering  of  the  murderer. 

After  ten  days,'  Alexander  again  put  his  army  in  motion,  to 
complete  the  subjugation  of  Sogdiana.      He  found  no    b.c.328. 
enemy  capable  of  meeting  him  in  pitched  battle ;   yet  ^u^^J^Ji* 
Spitamenes,  with  the  Sogdians  and  some  Scythian  allies,  5^^^^"'^ 
raised  much  hostility  of  detail,  which  it  cost  another  year  sogdiana. 
to  put  down.    Alexander  underwent  the  greatest  fatigue  and  hard- 
ships in  his  marches  through  the  mountainous  parts  of  this  wide, 
rugged,  and  poorly  supplied  country,  with  rocky  positions,  strong 
by  nature,  which  his  enemies  sought  to  defend.      One  of  these 
fastnesses,  held   by  a  native   chief  named   Sisymithres,  seemed 
almost  unattackable,  and  was  indeed  taken  rather  by  intimidation 
than  by  actual  force.^    The  Scythians,  after  a  partial  success  over 
a  small  Macedonian  detachment,  were  at  length  so  thoroughly 
beaten  and  overawed,  that  they  slew  Spitamenes,  and  sent  his 
head  to  the  conqueror  as  a  propitiatory  offering.* 

After  a  short  rest  at  Naiitaka  during  the  extreme  winter,  Alex- 
ander resumed  operations,  by  attacking  a  strong  post  called  the 
Sogdian  Rock,  whither  a  large  number  of  fugitives  had  assembled, 
with  an  ample  supply  of  provision.     It  was  a  precipice  supposed 


BOD  in  pieces  and  bears  away  his  head  in 
tiiumph,  not  knowing  what  is  in  her 
hands.  Compare  also  Euripid.  Hippolyt. 
440-1412. 

*  Arrian,  iv.   9,   10;  Plutarch,  Alex. 
52. 

•  Curtius,  viii.  2,  13 — "decern  diebus 


ad  confirmandum  piidorem  apud  Mara- 
canda  consumptis,"  8cc. 

3  Curtius,  viii.  2,  20-30. 

*  Arrian,  iv.  17,  11.  Curtius  (viii.  .3) 
gives  a  different  narrative  of  the  death 
of  Spitamenes. 
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to  be  inexpugnable;  and  would  seemingly  have  proved  so,  in 
B.r.  328-327  spite  of  the  energy  and  abilities  of  Alexander,  had  not 
spri"ig).'  the  occupants  altogether  neglected  their  guard,  and 
tirSTx-'  *  yielded  at  the  mere  sight  of  a  handful  of  Macedonians 
KTonJ-  ^'^®  ^^^  scrambled  up  the  precipice.  Among  the 
the  sojpiian    captivcs  taken  by  Alexander  on  this  rock,  were  the  wife 

rock— the  r  J  ' 

roc>K  of  and  family  of  the  Baktrian  chief  Oxyartes ;  one  <rf  whose 
piuwu.n  of  daughters,  named  Roxana,  so  captivated  Alexander  by  her 
furiioxima.  beauty  that  he  resolved  to  make  her  his  wife.^  He  ^en 
passed  out  of  Sogdiana  into  the  neighbouring  territory  Paraetakene, 
where  there  was  another  inexpugnable  site  called  the  Rock  of 
Choricnes,  which  he  was  also  fortunate  enough  to  reduce.* 

From  hence  Alexander  went  to  Baktra.      Sending  Kraterus 
with  a  division  to  put  the  last  hand  to  the  reduction  of 

B/7.  32T. 

Paraetakene,  he  himself  remained  at  Baktra,  preparing  for 
his  expedition  across  the  Ilindoo-Roosh  to  the  conquest  of  India. 
As  a  security  for  the  tranquillity  of  Baktria  and  Sqgdiana  during 
his  absence,  he  levied  30,000  young  soldiers  from  those  countries 
to  accompany  him.' 

It  was  at  Baktra  that  Alexander  celebrated  his  marriage  with 
n.r.  M7  the  captivc  Roxana.  Amidst  the  repose  and  festivities 
Alexander  connectcd  with  that  event,  the  Oriental  temper  which  he 
^^S5^~  ^'^^  ^^^  acquiring  displayed  itself  more  forcibly  than 
Hi?d?miSd'  ^^^^'  ^^^  could  uo  lougcr  bc  satisfied  without  obtaining 
forprostra-    prostration,  or  worship,  from  Greeks  and  Macedonians 

tlon  or  WOT-     *  '  .   * 

ship  from  all.  as  wcU  as  from  Persians ;  a  public  and  unanimous  recog- 
nition of  his  divine  origin  and  superhuman  dignity.  Some  Greeks 
and  Macedonians  had  already  rendered  to  him  this  homage. 
Nevertheless  to  the  greater  number,  in  spite  of  their  extreme 
deference  and  admiration  for  him,  it  was  repugnant  and  degrading. 
Even  the  imperious  Alexander  shrank  from  issuing  public  and  formal 
orders  on  such  a  subject ;  but  a  manoeuvre  was  concerted,  with  his 
privity,  by  the  Persians  and  certain  compliant  Greek  sophists  or 
philosophers,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  point  by  surprise. 

During  a  banquet  at  Baktra,  the  philosopher  Anaxarchus, 
h°^"°  eof  ftdd^^ssing  the  assembly  in  a  prepared  harangue,  ex- 
Aimxorchua  tollcd  Alexander's  exploits  as  greatly  surpassing  those 
banquet,  of  Diouysus  and  Herakles.  He  proclaimed  that  Alex- 
every  one  to  audcr  had  already  done  more  than  enough  to  establish  a 
worship.        title  to  divine  honours  from  the  Macedonians ;  who  (he 

*  Arrian,  iy.  18,  10.  tbeso  localities,  or  to  follow  Alexander 

'  Arrian,    iv.   'Jl.     Our  geographical     in  his  marches  of  detail, 
knowledgo  does  not  enable  us  to  verify        •  Curtius,  viii.  5,  1  j  Ariiau,  Iv.  22,  2, 
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said)  would  assuredly  worship  Alexander  after  his  death,  and 
ought  in  justice  to  worship  him  during  his  life,  forthwith.^ 

This  harangue  was  applauded,  and  similar  sentiments  were 
enforced,  by  others  favourable  to  the  plan ;  who  proceeded  to 
set  the  example  of  immediate  compliance,  and  were  themselves 
the  first  to  tender  worship.  Mbst  of  the  Macedonian  officers  sat 
unmoved,  disgusted  at  the  speech.  But  though  disgusted,  they 
said  nothing.  To  reply  to  a  speech  doubtless  well-turned  and 
flowing,  required  some  powers  of  oratory ;  moreover,  it  was  well 
known  that  whoever  dared  to  reply  stood  marked  out  for  the 
antipathy  of  Alexander.  The  fate  of  Kleitus,  who  had  arraigned 
the  same  sentiments  in  the  banqueting  hall  of  Marakanda,  was 
fresh  in  the  recollection  of  every  one.  The  repugnance  which 
many  felt,  but  none  ventured  to  express,  at  length  found  an  organ 
in  Kallisthenes  of  Olynthus. 

This  philosopher,  whose  melancholy  fate  imparts  a  peculiar 
interest  to  his  name,  was  nephew  of  Aristotle,  and  had  ^  ^ 

'I  '  Public  reply 

enjoyed  through  his  uncle  an  early  acquaintance  with  ofKaiusthe- 

n^s.  opposififf 

Alexander  during  the  boyhood  of  the  latter.  At  the  it.  Character 
recommendation  of  Aristotle,  Kallisthenes  had  accom-  SfKaiii-'^ 
panied  Alexander  in  his  Asiatic  expedltioa  He  was  a  *  ^  * 
man  of  much  literary  and  rhetorical  talent,  which  he  turned 
towards  the  composition  of  history — and  to  the  history  of  recent 
times.^  Alexander,  fiill  of  ardour  for  conquest,  was  at  the  same 
time  anxious  that  his  achievements  should  be  commemorated  by 
poets  and  men  of  letters  ;^  there  were  seasons  also  when  he 
enjoyed  their  conversation.  On  both  these  grounds  he  invited 
several  of  them  to  accompany  the  army.  The  more  prudent 
among  them  declined,  but  Kallisthenes  obeyed,  partly  in  hopes 
of  procuring  the  reconstitution  of  his  native  city  Olynthus,  as 
Aristotle  had  obtained  the  like  favour/or  Stageira.*  Kallisthenes 
had  composed  a  narrative  (not  preserved)  of  Alexander's  exploits, 


*  Arrian,  iv.  10,  7-9.  Curtiua  (viii. 
5, 9-13)  represents  the  speech  proposing 
divlDe  boDours  tu  have  been  delivered, 
not  by  Anaxarchus,  but  by  another 
lettered  Qreek,  a  Sicilian  named  Kleon. 
The  tenor  of  the  speech  is  substantially 
the  same,  as  given  by  both  authors. 

'  KallisthenSs  had  composed  three 
historical  works  —  1.  Hellenica — from 
the  year  387-357  B.C.  2.  History  of  the 
Sacred  War— from  3.57-346  B.C.  3.  TA 
KOT*  *A\.4^av9poy,  His  style  is  said  by 
Cicero  to  have  been  rhetorical ;  but  the 
Alexandrine   critics    included    him    in 


their  Canon  of  Historians.  See  Didot, 
Fragm.  Hist.  Alex.  Magn.  p.  6-9. 

3  See  the  observation  ascribed  to  him, 
expressing  envy  towards  Achilles  for 
having  been  immortalised  by  Homer 
(Arrian,  i.  12,  2). 

^  It  is  said  that  Ephorus,  Xenokrat^, 
and  Menedemus,  all  declined  the  invita- 
tion of  Alexander  (Plutarch,  De  Stoi- 
corum  Hepugnantiis,  p.  1043).  Respect- 
ing Menedemus,  the  fact  can  hardly  be 
so;  he  must  have  been  then  too  young 
to  be  invited. 
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which  certainly  reached  to  the  battle  of  Arbela,  and  may  perhaps 
have  gone  down  feurther.  The  few  fragments  of  this  narratiye 
remaining  seem  to  betoken  extreme  admiration,  not  merely  of  the 
bravery  and  ability,  but  also  of  the  transcendent  and  unhroken 
good  fortune,  of  Alexander — marking  him  out  as  the  chosen 
favourite  of  the  Gods.  This  feeMng  was  perfectly  natural  under 
the  grandeur  of  the  event&  Insofar  as  we  can  judge  from  one  or 
two  specimens,  Kallisthenes  was  full  of  complimentary  tribute  to 
the  hero  of  his  history.  But  the  character  of  Alexander  himself 
had  undergone  a  material  change  during  the  six  years  between 
his  first  lauding  in  Asia  and  his  campaign  in  Sogdiana.  All  his 
worst  qualities  had  been  developed  by  unparalleled  success  and  by 
Asiatic  example.  He  required  larger  doses  of  flattery,  and  had 
now  come  to  thirst,  not  merely  for  the  reputation  of  divine 
paternity,  but  for  the  actual  manifestations  of  worship  as  towards 
a  God. 

To  the  literary  Greeks  who  accompanied  Alexander,  this  change 
in  his  temper  must  have  l)een  especially  palpable  and  full  of 
serious  consequence ;  since  it  was  chiefly  manifested,  not  at  periods 
of  active  military  duty,  but  at  his  hours  of  leisure,  when  he  recre- 
ated himself  by  their  conversation  and  discourses.  Several  of 
these  Greeks — Anaxarchus,  Kleon,  the  poet  Agis  of  Argos — 
accommodated  themselves  to  the  change,  and  wound  up  their 
flatteries  to  the  pitch  required.  Kallisthenes  could  not  do  so. 
He  was  a  man  of  sedate  character,  of  simple,  severe,  and  almost 
unsocial  habits — to  whose  sobriety  the  long  Macedonian  potations 
were  distasteful.  Aristotle  said  of  him,  that  he  was  a  great  and 
powerful  speaker,  but  that  he  had  no  judgement;  according  to 
other  reports,  he  was  a  vain  and  arrogant  man,  who  boasted  that 
Alexander's  reputation  and  immortality  were  dependent  on  the 
composition  an4  tone  of  his  history.*      Of  personal  vanity, — a 


*  Arrian,  iv.  10,  2 ;  Plutarch,  Alex. 
53,  54.  It  is  remarkable  that  Timffius 
denounced  Kalluthends  as  having  in  his 
histoncal  work  flattered  Alexander  to 
excess  (Poly bins,  xii.  12).  Kallisthends 
seems  to  have  recognised  various  special 
interpositions  of  the  Qods,  to  aid  Alex- 
ander's successes  —  see  Fragments  25 
and  36  of  the  Fragmenta  CaUisthenis  in 
the  edition  of  Didot. 

In  leading  the  censure  which  Arrian 
passes  on  the  arrogant  pretensions  of 
Kallisthen&9,  we  ought  at  the  same  time 
to  read  the  pretentions  raised  by  Arrian 
on  his  own  behalf  as  an  historian  ^i.  12, 


7-9) — icol  M  Ty8«  oIk  &ira|iM  i/Aavrhy 
T»v  irpdsrotv  iy  rp  ^»yp  r^  'EAAcCSt,  ttwtp 
Kol  *AKt^ap9pos  r&y  4y  rots  SirAoir,  &c. 
I  doubt  much  whether  Kallisthends 
pitched  his  self-estimation  so  high.  In 
this  chapter,  Arrian  recounts,  that 
Alexander  envied  Achilles  for  having 
been  foi*tunate  enough  to  obtain  buch  a 
poet  as  Homer  for  panegyrist ;  and 
Arrian  laments  that  Alexander  had  nut, 
as  yet,  found  an  historian  equal  to  hid 
deserts.  This,  in  point  of  fact,  is  a  re- 
assertion  of  the  same  tinith  which  Kalli- 
stheii^  stands  condemned  for  asserting 
— that  the  fame  even  of  the  greatest 
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common  quality  among  literary  Greeks, — Kallisthenes  probably 
bad  bis  full  shara  But  there  is  no  ground  for  believing  that  Jds 
character  had  altered.  Whatever  his  vanity  may  have  been,  it 
had  given  no  offence  to  Alexander  during  the  earlier  years ;  nor 
would  it  have  given  offence  now,  had  not  Alexander  himself  become 
a  different  man. 

On  occasion  of  the  demonstration  led  up  by  Anaxarebus  at  the 
banquet,  Kallisthenes  had  been  invited  by  Hepha^tion  ^,,^^1^^^ 
to  join  in  the  worship  intended  to  be  proposed  towards  Kaiii8then«« 
Alexander ;    and  Hephaestion  afterwards  alleged,   that  «biy  heani 
be  had  promised  to  comply.^     But  his  actual  conduct  gaetu-the 
affords  reasonable  ground  for  believing  that  he  made  no  forwonbip 
such  promise ;  for  he  not  only  thought  it  his  duty  to        ^ 
refuse  the  act  of  worship,  but  also  to  state  publicly  his  reasons  for 
disapproving  it ;  the  more  so,  as  he  perceived  that  most  of  the 
Macedonians  present  felt  like  himself.      He  contended  that  the 
distinction  between  Gods  and  men  was  one  which  could  not  be 
confounded  without  impiety  and  wrong.     Alexander  had  amply 
earned, — as  a  man,  a  general,  and  a  king, — the  highest  honours 
compatible  with  humanity ;  but  to  exalt  him  into  a  God  would  be 
both  an  injury  to  him  and  an  offence  to  the  Gods.     Anaxarebus 
(he  said)  was  the  last  person  from  whom  such  a  proposition  ought 
to  come,  because  he  was  one  of  those  whose  only  title  to  Alex- 
ander's society  was  founded  upon  his  capacity  to  give  instructive 
and  wholesome  counsel.^ 

Kallisthenes  here  spoke  out,  what  numbers  of  his  hearers  felt 
The  speech  was  not  only  approved,  but  so  warmly  ap- 
plauded  by  the  Macedonians  present,  especially  the  older  di«iavour  of 
officers, — that  Alexander  thought  it  prudent  to  forbid  ^wardi 
all  farther  discussion  upon  this  delicate  subject.  Pre- 
sently the  Persians  present,  according  to  Asiatic  custom,  approached 
him  and  performed  their  prostration;  after  which  Alexander 
pledged,  in  successive  goblets  of  wine,  those  Greeks  and  Macedo- 
nians with  whom  he  had  held  previous  concert.  To  each  of  them 
the  goblet  was  handed,  and  each,  after  drinking  to  answer  the 
pledge,  approached  the  E^ng,  made  his  prostration,  and  then 
received  a  salute.     Lastly,  Alexander  sent  the  pledge  to  Kalli- 


KaUlsthente. 


warrior  depends  upon  his  commemo- 
rators.  The  boastnikiess  of  a  poet  is 
at  least  pardonable ,  when  he  exclaims, 
]}ke  Theokritus,  Idyll,  xvi.  73 — 


'mat  if  'AxtA«^  oa90¥  lOyof,  ^  fi^i^t  Atoc 

*  Plutarch,  Alex.  55. 

*  Arrian,   iv.   U.    M  co^t^  re  arol 
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sthenes,  who,  after  driDking  like  the  rest,  approached  him,  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  the  salute,  but  without  any  prostration.  Of 
this  omission  Alexander  was  expressly  informed  by  one  of  the 
Companions ;  upon  which  he  declined  to  admit  Kallisthenes  to  a 
salute.  The  latter  retired,  observing,  "Then  I  shall  go  away, 
worse  off  than  others  as  far  as  the  salute  goes."  ^ 

Kallisthenes  was  imprudent,  and  even  blameable,  in  making 
Honourable  this  last  obscrvatiou,  which,  without  any  necessity  or  ad- 
and  courage  Vantage,  aggravated  the  offence  already  given  to  Alex- 
Btben&i.  ander.  He  was  more  imprudent  still,  if  we  look  simply 
to  his  own  personal  safety,  in  standing  forward  publicly  to  protest 
against  the  suggestion  for  rendering  divine  honours  to  that  prince, 
and  in  thus  creating  the  main  offence  which  even  in  itself  was  in- 
expiable. But  here  the  occasion  was  one  serious  and  important, 
so  as  to  convert  the  imprudence  into  an  act  of  genuine  moral 
courage.  The  question  was,  not  about  obeying  an  order  given  by 
Alexander,  for  no  order  had  been  given — but  about  accepting  or 
rejecting  a  motion  made  by  Anaxarchus  ;  which  Alexander,  by  a 
shabby  preconcerted  manoeuvre,  affected  to  leave  to  the  free  de- 
cision of  the  assembly,  in  full  confidence  that  no  one  would  be 
found  intrepid  enough  to  oppose  it.  If  one  Greek  sophist  made  a 
proposition,  in  itself  servile  and  disgraceful,  another  sophist  could 
do  himself  nothing  but  honour  by  entering  public  protest  against 
it;  more  especially  since  this  was  done  (as  we  may  see  by  the 
report  in  Arrian)  in  terms  noway  insulting,  but  full  of  respectful 
admiration  towards  Alexander  personally.  The  perfect  success  of 
the  speech  is  in  itself  a  proof  of  the  propriety  of  its  tone  ;*  for  the 
Macedonian  officers  would  feel  indifference,  if  not  contempt,  to- 
wards a  rhetor  like  Kallisthenes,  while  towards  Alexander  they 
had  the  greatest  deference  short  of  actual  worship.  There  are  few 
occasions  on  which  the  free  spirit  of  Greek  letters  and  Greek 
citizenship,  in  their  protest  against  exorbitant  individual  insolence, 
appears  more  conspicuous  and  estimable  than  in  the  speech  of 
Kallisthenes.^    Arrian  disapproves  the  purpose  of  Alexander,  and 


^  Arrian,  iv.  12,  7.     ^tX^/iari  HKottov 

3  Arrian,  iv.  12,  1.  kviSurui  fihy  fi€- 
ycLkoforl  *AAc|ay8poy,  Maicc8<{<ri  8i  irphs 
0vfAOv  fiwtly 

CurtiuB,  viii.  5,  20.  "^Squis  auribus 
CalliBtheneB  velut  yindex  publicsB  liber- 
tatis  audiebatur.  Expresserat  non  aB- 
Bensionem  modo,  sed  etiam  Tocem, 
seniorum  pr»cipu^,  quibuB  gravis  erat 
invetcrati  moris  externa  mutatlo." 


'  There  was  no  sentiment  more  deeply 
rooted  in  the  free  Grecian  mind,  prior 
to  Alexander's  conquests,  than  the  re- 
pugnance to  arrogant  a»pii-atious  on  the 
part  of  the  foi*tunate  man,  swelling  him- 
self  above  the  (limits  of  humanity — and 
the  belief  that  such  aspirations  were 
followed  by  the  Nemesis  of  the  Gods. 
In  the  dying  speech  which  Xenophon 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  Cyrus  the  Great, 
we  find — "  Ye  Gods,  1  thank  you  much, 
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strongly  blames  the  motion  of  Anaxarchus ;  nevertheless  such  is 
his  anxiety  to  find  some  excuse  for  Alexander,  that  he  also  blames 
Kallisthenes  for  unseasonable  frankness,  folly,  and  insolence,  in 
offering  opposition.  He  might  have  said  with  some  truth,  that 
Kallisthen&  would  have  done  well  to  withdraw  earlier  (if  indeed 
he  could  have  withdrawn  without  offence)  from  the  camp  of  Alex- 
ander, in  which  no  lettered  Greek  could  now  associate  without 
abnegating  his  freedom  of  speech  and  sentiment,  and  emulating 
the  servility  of  Anaxarchus.  But  being  present,  as  Kallisthenes 
was,  in  the  liall  at  Baktra  when  the  proposition  of  Anaxarchus  was 
made,  and  when  silence  would  have  been  assent — his  protest 
against  it  was  both  seasonable  and  dignified;  and  aU  the  more 
dignified  for  being  fraught  with  danger  to  himself. 

Kallisthenes  knew  that  danger  well,  and  was  quickly  enabled  to 
recognize  it  in  the  altered  demeanour  of  Alexander  to-  Kaiitothenes 
wards  him.  He  was,  from  that  day,  a  marked  man  in  SSbS" 
two  senses:  first,  to  Alexander  himself,  as  well  as  to  the  *<>^«"°*>«'- 
rival  sophists  and  all  promoters  of  the  intended  deification, — for 
hatred,  and  for  getting  up  some  accusatory  pretence  such  as  might 
serve  to  ruin  him ;  next,  to  the  more  free-spirited  Macedonians, 
indignant  witnesses  of  Alexander's  increased  insolence,  and  ad- 
mirers of  the  courageous  Greek  who  had  protested  against  the 
motion  of  Anaxarchus.  By  such  men  he  was  doubtless  much 
extolled ;  which  praises  aggravated  his  danger,  as  they  were  sure 
to  be  reported  to  Alexander.  The  pretext  for  his  ruin  was  not 
long  wanting. 

Among  those  who  admired  and  sought  the  conversation  of  Kal- 
listhenes, was  Hermolaus,  one  of  the  royal  pages, — the  conspincy 
band,  selected  from  noble  Macedonian  families,  who  did  JagJ 
duty  about  the  person  of  the  king.     It  had  happened  S^Sider'g 
that  this  young  man,  one  of  Alexander's  companions  in  Srniigid'- 
the  chase,  on  seeing  a  wild  boar  rushing  up  to  attack  ^7to  lor. 
the  king,  darted  his  javelin,  and  slew  the  animal.     Alex-  ^^{^ 
ander,  angry  to  be  anticipated  in  killing  the  boar,  ordered  Jber^reSit 
Hermolaus  to  be  scourged  before  all  the  other  pages,  and  *o^eath. 
deprived  him  of  his  horse.^     Thus  humiliated  and  outraged — for 


that  I  have  been  sensible  of  your  care 
for  me,  and  that  I  have  never  in  my 
successes  raised  my  thoughts  above  the 
mefUBure  of  man  "  (Cyropeed.  viii.  7,  3). 
Among  the  most  striking  iUustrations 
of  this  sentiment  is  the  story  of  Solon 
and  Crossus  (Herodot.  i.  32-34). 

I  shall  recount  in  the  next  chapter 

VOL.  VIII.  2   F 


examples  of  monstrous  flattery  on  the 
part  of  the  Athenians,  proving  how  this 
sentiment  expired  with  their  freedom. 

*  Plutarch,  Alexand.  54.  He  refers 
to  Hermippus,  who  mentions  what  was 
told  to  Aristotle  by  Stroebus,  the  reader 
attendant  on  Kallisthends. 
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an  act  not  merely  innocent,  but  the  omission  of  which,  if  Alex- 
ander had  sustained  any  injury  from  the  boar,  might  hare  been 
held  punishable — Hermolaus  became  resolutely  bent  on  revenge.^ 
He  enlisted  in  the  project  his  intimate  friend  Sostratus,  with 
several  others  among  the  pages ;  and  it  was  agreed  among  them 
to  kill  Alexander  in  his  chamber,  on  the  first  night  when  they 
were  all  on  guard  together.  The  appointed  night  arrived,  with- 
out any  divulgation  of  their  secret ;  yet  the  scheme  was  frustrated 
by  the  accident,  that  Alexander  continued  till  daybreak  drinking 
with  his  officers,  and  never  retired  to  bed.  On  the  morrow,  one 
of  the  conspirators,  becoming  alarmed  or  repentant,  divulged  the 
scheme  to  his  friend  Charikles,  with  the  names  of  those  concerned. 
Eurylochus,  brother  to  Charikles,  apprised  by  him  of  what  he  had 
heard,  immediately  informed  Ptolemy,  through  whom  it  was  con- 
veyed to  Alexander.  By  Alexander's  order,  the  persons  indi- 
cated were  arrested  and  put  to  the  torture;'  under  which  they 
confessed  that  they  had  themselves  conspired  to  kill  him,  but 
named  no  other  accomplices,  and  even  denied  that  any  one  eke 
was  privy  to  the  scheme.  In  this  denial  they  persisted,  though 
extreme  sufiering  was  applied  to  extent  the  revelation  of  new 
names.  They  were  then  brought  up  and  arraigned  as  conspirators 
before  the  assembled  Macedonian  soldiers.  There  their  confession 
was  repeated.  It  is  even  said  that  Hermolaus,  in  repeating  it, 
boasted  of  the  enterprise  as  legitimate  and  glorious ;  denouncing 
the  tyranny  and  cruelty  of  Alexander  as  having  become  insupport- 
able to  a  freeman.  Whether  such  boast  was  actually  made  or 
not,  the  persons  brought  up  were  pronounced  guilty,  and  stoned 
to  death  forthwith  by  the  soldiers.^ 

The  pages  thus  executed  were  young  men  of  good  Macedonian 
Kaiiuthento  femilics,  for  whosc  condemnation  accordingly  Alexander 
an^iS?'*  had  thought  it  necessary  to  invoke — what  he  was  sure 
mJSnSS-  ^^  obtaining  against  any  one — the  sentence  of  the  soldiers. 
2iS^ir  To  satisfy  his  hatred  against  Kallisthenes — not  a  Mace- 
Jg^  donian,  but  only  a  Greek  citizen,  one  of  the  surviving 
Jgjjjjjj^  remnants  of  the  subverted  city  of  Olynthus — no  such 
•^'  formality  was  required.*    As  yet,  there  was  not  a  shadow 

(viu.  8,  20). 

*  "  Quern,  si  Macedo  esset,  (Calli- 
sthenem)  tecum  introduxissem,  dignis« 
simum  te  discipulo  magistrum:  nunc 
Olynthio  non  idem  juris  est "  (Curtius, 
viii.  8,  19 — speech  of  Alexander  before 
the  soldiers,  addressing  Hermolaus 
especially). 


>  Arrian,  iv.  13;  Curtius,  viii.  6,  7. 

2  Arrian,  iv.  13,  13. 

'  Arrian,  iv.  14,  4.  Curtius  expands 
this  scene  into  great  detail ;  composing 
a  long  speech  for  Hermolaus,  and  another 
for  iQexander  (viii.  6,  7,  8).' 

He  says  that  the  soldiers  who  exe- 
cuted these  pages,  tortured  them  first, 
in  order  to  manifest  zeal  for  Alexander 
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of  {Hioof  to  implicate  this  philosopher ;  for  obnoxious  as  his  name 
was  known  to  be,  Hermolaus  and  his  companions  had,  with  exem- 
plary fortitude,  declined  to  purchase  the  chance  of  respite  from 
extreme  torture  by  pronouncing  it.  Their  confessions, — all  ex- 
torted by  suffering,  unless  confirmed  by  other  evidence,  of  which 
we  do  not  know  whether  any  was  taken — were  hardly  of  the  least 
value,  even  against  themselves ;  but  against  Kallisthenes  they  had 
no  bearing  whatever ;  nay,  they  tended  indirectly,  not  to  convict, 
but  to  absolve  him.  In  bis  case,  therefore,  as  in  that  of  Philotas 
before,  it  was  necessary  to  pick  up  matter  of  suspicious  tendency 
from  his  reported  remarks  and  conversations.  He  was  alleged^ 
to  have  addressed  dangerous  and  inflammatory  language  to  the 
pages,  holding  up  Alexander  to  odium,  instigating  them  to  con- 
spiracy, and  pointing  jout  Athens  as  a  place  of  refuge ;  he  was 
moreover  well  known  to  have  been  often  in  conversation  with  Her- 
molaus. For  a  man  of.  the  violent  temper  and  omnipotent  authority 
of  Alexander,  such  indications  were  quite  sufficient  as  grounds  of 
action  against  one  whom  he  hated. 

On  this  occasion,  we  have  the  state  of  Alexander's  mind  dis- 
closed by  himself,  in  one  of  the  references  to  his  letters  ^ven  by 
Plutarch.  Writing  to  Kraterus  and  to  others  immediately  after- 
wards, Alexander  distinctly  stated  that  the  pages  throughout  all 
their  torture  had  deposed  against  no  one  but  themselves.  Never- 
theless, in  another  letter  addressed  to  Antipater  in  Macedonia, 
he  used  these  expressions — "  The  pages  were  stoned  to  death  by 
the  Macedonians ;  but  I  myself  shall  punish  the  sophist,  as  well  as 
those  who  sent  him  out  here,  and  those  who  harbour  in  their  cities 
conspirators  against  me."*  The  sophist  KallisthenSs  had  been 
sent  out  by  Aristotle,  who  is  here  designated ;  and  probably  the 


^  Plutarch,  Alexand.  55;  Arrian,  iv. 
10,  4. 

'  Plutarch,  Alex.  55.  Kcdroi  rSov 
w€p\  *EpfA6\aov  oifUflt  ouHh  Sick  t^t  ^<r- 
Xonif  itydyitris  KaAAi<r0(Vovs  Karenrev. 
'AAAck  K<d  *A\4^ay^pos  ahrhs  tlBhs 
ypdd>MV  Kpariptf  koX  *ArT(£A^  koX 
*A\xrrf  ^<r\  rohs  iraT^as  fiaffavt(oyi4vovs 
6fio\oy€7r,  its  aitrol  ravra  irpc£|(iav,  &  X- 

pov  h\  ypdi^wy  irphs  * Ayriirarpov,  Kcd  rhy 
Ka^Xia04yriy  <rvy€irauria<rdfitvoSy  Ol  iikv 
wcu94s,  fp^jciy,  bxh  rSoy  fliaKtZ6vtev  Karc- 
Xt^ffBricayf  rhy  8^  <ro^i<rr^y  ^yif 
KO\d<r  Off  Kal  rohs  4  Kiri  yi^avras 
ahrhy,  koI  rovs  viroScxofi^vovs  ra7s 
w6\€(n  rohs  ifiol  iirifiov\e6oyras  .  .  •  . 
iyriKpvs  iy  yt  roinois  &irofcoXvirT<{^cyos 


vplbs  *Api<rror4\riyf  8cc. 

About  the  hostile  dispositioiia  of 
Alexander  towards  Aristotle,  see  Die 
Chrysostom,  Orat.  64.  de  FortunA,  p. 
598. 

Kraterus  was  at  this  time  absent  in 
Sogdiana,  engaged  in  finishing  the  sup- 
pression of  the  resistance  (Arrian,  iy. 
22,  1).  To  him,  therefore,  Alexander 
would  naturally  write. 

This  statement,  from  the  pen  of  Alex- 
ander himself,  distinctly  contradicts 
and  refutes  (as  I  have  before  observed) 
the  affirmation  of  Ptolemy  and  Aristo- 
bulus  as  given  by  Arrian  (iv.  14,  1) — 
that  the  pages  deposed  against  Kalli« 
sthends. 

2  F  2 
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Athenians  after  him.  Fortunately  for  Aristotle,  he  was  not  at 
Baktra,  but  at  Athens.  That  he  could  have  had  any  concern  in 
the  conspiracy  of  the  pages,  was  impossible.  In  this  sav^^  out- 
burst of  menace  against  his  absent  preceptor,  Alexander  discloses 
the  real  state  of  feeling  which  prompted  him  to  the  destruction  of 
Kallisthenes ;  hatred  towards  that  spirit  of  citizenship  and  free 
speech,  which  Kallisthenes  not  only  cherished,  in  common  with 
Aristotle  and  most  other  literary  Greeks,  but  had  courageously 
manifested  in  his  protest  against  the  motion  for  worshiping  a  mortal. 

Kallisthenes  was  first  put  to  the  torture  and  then  hanged.^  His 
Kallisthenes  tragical  fate  excited  a  profound  sentiment  of  sympathy 
and  hanged,    and  indignation  among  the  philosophers  of  antiquity.' 

The  halts  of  Alexander  were  formidable  to  friends  and  com- 
,„,  panions ;  his  marches,  to  the  uuconquered  natives  whom 
(Summer),  he  choso  to  treat  as  enemies.  On  the  return  of  Krate- 
i^^J^**Se  rus  from  Sogdiana,  Alexander  began  his  march  from 
tSS7u^'  Baktra  (Balkh)  southward  to  the  mountain  range  Paro- 
{JJ^jTand  paraisus  or  Caucasus  (Hindoo-Koosh)  ;  leaving  however 
the  Indus,  at  Baktra  Amyntas  with  a  large  force  of  1 0,000  foot 
and  3500  horse,  to  keep  these  intractable  territories  in  subjugation.' 
His  march  over  the  mountains  occupied  ten  days ;  he  then  visited 
his  newly-founded  city  Alexandria  in  the  Paropamisadse.  At  or 
near  the  river  Kophen  (Kabool  river),  he  was  joined  by  Taxiles, 
a  powerful  Indian  prince,  who  brought  as  a  present  twenty-five 
elephants,  and  whose  alliance  was  very  valuable  to  him.  He  then 
divided  his  army,  sending  one  division  under  Hephsestion  and 
Perdikkas,  towards  the  territory  called  Peukelaotis  (apparently 
that  immediately  north  of  the  confluence  of  the  Kabool  river  with 
the  Indus) ;  and  conducting  the  remainder  himself  in  an  easterly 


*  Arrian,  !▼.  15,  5.  Curtius  also  says 
— **  Callisthenes  quoque  tortus  interiit, 
initi  consilii  in  caput  regis  innoxius,  sed 
haudquaquam  aulas  et  assentantium 
accommodatus  ingenio"  (viii.  8,  21). 
Compare  Plutarch,  Alex.  55. 

This  is  the  statemeDt  of  Ptolemy; 
who  was  himself  concerned  in  the  trans- 
actions, and  was  the  officer  through 
whom  the  conspiracy  of  the  pages  had 
been  revealed.  His  partiality  might 
permit  him  to  omit  or  soften  what  was 
discreditable  to  Alexander,  but  he  may 
be  fiilly  trusted  when  he  records  an  act 
of  cruelty.  Aristobulus  and  others 
affirmed  that  Kallisthends  was  put  in 
chains  and  carried  about  in  this  condi- 
tion for  some  time ;  after  which  he  died 


of  disease  and  a  wretched  state  of  body. 
But  the  witnesses  here  are  personi. 
whose  means  of  information  we  do  not 
know  to  be  so  good  as  those  of  Ptolemy; 
besides  that  tne  statement  is  intriofli- 
cally  less  probable. 

3  See  the  language  of  Seneca,  Nat. 
Quest,  vi.  23;  Plutai'ch,  Be  Adulator. 
et  Amici  Discrimine,  p.  65;  Theophrast. 
ap.  Ciceron.  Tusc.  Disp.  iii.  10. 

Curtius  says  that  Uiis  treatment  of 
Eallisthends  was  followed  by  a  late  re- 
pentance on  the  part  of  Alexander  (viii. 
8,  23).  On  this  point  there  is  no  other 
evidence — nor  can  I  think  the  statement 
probable. 

*  Arrian,  iv.  22,  4. 
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direction,  over  the  mountainous  re^ons  between  the  Hindoo-Koosh 
and  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus.  Hephsstion  was  ordered,  after 
subduing  all  enemies  in  his  way,  to  prepare  a  bridge  ready  for 
passing  the  Indus  by  the  time  when  Alexander  should  arrive. 
Astes,  prince  of  Feukelaotis,  was  taken  and  slain  in  the  city  where 
he  had  shut  himself  up ;  but  the  reduction  of  it  cost  Hephaestion  a 
siege  of  thirty  days.* 

Alexander,  with  his  own  half  of  the  army,  undertook  the  re- 
duction of  the  Aspasii,  the  Guraei,  and  the  Assakeni,  B.c.32t-32e. 
tribes    occupying    mountainous   and   difficult  localities  conquest  of 
along  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Hindoo-Koosh ;    but  n^^k^r 
neither  they  nor  their  various  towns  mentioned — Arigaeon,  2J  Iwk^ 
Massaga,  Bazira,  Ora,  Dyrta,  &c.,  except  perhaps  the  '^'™** 
remarkable  rock  of  Aomos,^  near  the  Indus — can  be  more  exactly 


*  Arrian,  !▼.  22,  8-12. 

'  Respecting  the  rock  called  Aomos, 
a  valuable  and  elaborate  article,  entitled 
"Qradus  ad  Aomon/'  has  been  pub- 
lished by  ICajor  Abbott  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  No.  iy. 
1854.  This  article  gives  much  informa- 
tion, collected  mainly  by  inquiries  on 
the  spot,  and  accompanied  by  a  map, 
about  the  very  little  known  country 
west  of  the  Indus,  between  the  Kabool 
river  on  the  south,  and  the  Hindoo- 
Koosh  on  the  north. 

Major  Abbott  attempts  to  follow  the 
march  and  operations  of  Alexander, 
from  Alexandria  ad  Caucasum  to  the 
rock  of  Aomos  (p.  311  seq.).  He  shows 
highly  probable  reason  for  believing 
that  the  Aomos  described  by  Arrian  is 
the  Mount  Mahabunn,  near  the  right 
bank  of  the  Indus  (lat.  34^  20'),  about 
sixty  miles  above  its  confluence  with 
the  Kabool  river.  **  The  whole  account 
of  Arrian  of  the  rock  Aomos  is  a  faith- 
ful picture  of  the  Mahabunn.  It  was 
the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the 
country.  It  was  the  refuge  of  all  the 
neighbouring  tribes.  It  was  covered 
with  forest.  It  had  good  soil  sufficient 
for  a  thousand  ploughs,  and  pure  springs 
of  water  everywhere  abounded.  It  was 
4125  feet  above  the  plain,  and  fourteen 
miles  in  circuit.  The  summit  was  a 
plain  where  cavalry  could  act.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  offer  a  more  faithful 
description  of  the  Mahabunn.  The  side 
on  which  Alexander  scaled  the  main 
simimit  had  certainly  the  character  of 
a  rock.  But  the  whole  description  of 
Arrian  indicates  a  table  mountain" 
(p;  341).    The  Mahabunn  "is  a  moun- 


tain table,  scarped  on  the  east  by 
tremendous  precipices,  from  which  de- 
scends one  lai^ge  spur  down  upon  the 
Indus  between  Sitana  and  Umb"  (p. 
340). 

To  this  similarity  in  so  many  l^cal 
features,  is  to  be  added  the  remarkable 
coincidence  of  name,  between  the  town 
Embolina,  where  Arrian  states  that 
Alexander  established  his  camp  for  the 
purpose  of  attacking  Aomos — and  the 
modem  names  Umb  and  Balimah  (be- 
tween the  Mahabunn  and  the  IndusV-^ 
"  the  one  in  the  river  valley,  the  other 
on  the  mountain  immediately  above  it " 
(p.  344).  Mount  Mahabunn  is  the 
natural  refuge  for  the  people  of  the 
neighbourhood  from  a  conqueror,  and 
was  among  the  places  taken  by  Nadir 
Shah  (p.  338). 

A  strong  case  of  identity  is  thus  made 
out  between  this  mountain  and  the 
Aomos  described  by  Arrian,  But  un- 
doubtedly it  does  not  coincide  with  the 
Aomos  described  by  CurtittSf  who  com- 
pares Aomos  to  a  Meta  (the  conical  goal 
of  the  stadium),  and  says  that  the  Indus 
washed  its  base,  —  that  at  the  first 
assault  several  Macedonian  soldiers  were 
hurled  down  into  the  river.  This  close 
juxtaposition  of  the  Indus  has  been  the 
principal  feature  looked  for  by  travellers 
who  have  sought  for  Aomos;  but  no 
place  has  yet  been  found  answering  the 
conditions  required.  We  have  here  to 
make  our  election  between  Arrian  and 
Curtius.  Now  there  is  a  general  pre- 
sumption in  Arrian's  favour,  in  the 
description  of  military  operations,  where 
he  makes  a  positive  statement ;  but  in 
this  case,  the  presumption  is  peculiarly 
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identified.  These  tribes  were  generally  brave,  and  seconded  by 
towns  of  strong  position  as  well  as  by  a  nigged  country,  in  many 
parts  utterly  without  roads.'  But  their  defence  was  conducted 
with  little  union,  no  military  skill,  and  miserable  weapons ;  so  thai 
they  were  no  way*qualified  to  oppose  the  excellent  combination  and 
rapid  movements  of  Alexander,  together  with  the  confident  attack 
and  very  superior  arms,  offensive  as  well  as  defensive,  of  his 
soldiers.  All  those  who  attempted  resistance  were  successively 
attacked,  overpowered,  and  slain.  Even  those  who  did  not  resist, 
but  fled  to  the  mountains,  were  pursued  and  either  slaughtered  or 
sold  for  slaveSb  The  only  way  of  escaping  the  sword  was  to  re- 
main, submit,  and  await  the  fiat  of  the  invader.  Such  a  series  of 
uninterrupted  successes,  all  achieved  with  little  loss,  it  is  rare  in 
military  history  to  read.  The  capture  of  the  rock  of  Aomos  was 
peculiarly  gratifying  to  Alexander,  because  it  enjoyed  the  legendary 
reputation  of  having  been  assailed  in  vain  by  Herakles — and  in- 
deed he  himself  had  deemed  it,  at  first  sight,  unassailable  After 
having  thus  subdued  the  upper  regions  (above  Attock  or  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Kabul  river)  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus,  he 
availed  himself  of  some  forests  alongside  to  fell  timber  and  build 
boats.  These  boats  were  sent  down  the  stream,  to  the  point  where 
HephsBStion  and  Perdikkas  were  preparing  the  bridge.^ 

Such  fatiguing  operations  of  Alexander,  accomplished  amidst 
(SpriiS*  ^^  ^^^  hardships  of  winter,  were  followed  by  a  halt  of 
Alexander  thirty  days,  to  refresh  the  soldiers,  before  he  crossed  the 
iE3!!L"^®  Indus,  in  the  early  spring  of  326  B.C.'  It  is  presumed, 
j!!i^^of  probably  enough,  that  he  crossed  at  or  near  Attock,  the 
S^JSf'de-  passage  now  frequented.  He  first  marched  to  Taxila, 
!!5J2S£^B™*  where  the  prince  Taxilus  at  once  submitted,  and  rein- 
S^^*      forced  the   army  with  a  strong   contingent  of  Indian 


strong,  because  Ptolemy  waa  in  the 
most  conspicuous  and  difficult  com- 
mand for  the  capture  of  Aomos,  and 
was  therofore  likely  to  be  particular  in 
the  description  of  a  scene  where  he  had 
reaped  much  glory. 

*  Arrian,  iv.  30,  13.  4i  ffrparih  abr^ 
^SoirotciTo  wp6€rof  ioiff^t  &iropa  &AX«f  6yra 

The  countries  here  traversed  by 
Alexander  include  parts  of  Kafiristan, 
Swart,  Bigore,  Chitral,  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Ejameh  and  other  fluents 
of  the  riyer  Kabul  before  it  falls  into 
the  Indus  near  Attock.  Most  of  this  is 
Terra  Incognita  even  at  present ;  especi- 
aUy  Kafirifltan,  a  territory  inhabited  by 


a  population  said  to  be  rude  and  bar- 
barous, but  which  has  never  been  con- 
quered—  nor  indeed  ever  visited  by 
strangers.  It  is  remarkable,  that  among 
the  inhabitants  of  Kafiristan — as  well 
as  among  those  of  Badakshan,  on  the 
other  or  northern  side  of  the  Hindoo- 
Koosh — there  exist  traditions  respecting 
Alexander,  together  with  a  sort  of  belief 
that  they  themselves  are  descended  from 
his  soldiers.  See  Hitter  s  Erdkunde, 
pai-t  vii.  book  iii.  p.  200  seq. ;  Bumes's 
Travels,  vol.  iii.  ch.  4.  p.  186,  2nded.; 
Wilson,  Ariana  Autiqua,  p.  194  seq, 

2  Arrian,  iv.  30,  IH;  v.  7,  2. 

'  llie  halt  of  thirty  days  is  men- 
tioned by  Diodorus,  xvii.  86.    For  the 
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soldiers.  His  alliance  and  information  was  found  extremely  valu- 
able. The  whole  neighbouring  territory  submitted,  and  was  placed 
under  Fhilippus  as  satrap,  with  a  garrison  and  depot  at  Taxila. 
He  experienced  no  resistance  until  he  reached  the  river  Hydaspes 
(Jelum),  on  the  other  side  of  which  the  Indian  prince  Porus  stood 
prepared  to  dispute  the  passage ;  a  htSLve  man,  with  a  formidable 
force,  better  armed  than  Indians  generally  were,  and  with  many 
trained  elephants ;  which  animals  the  Macedonians  had  never  yet 
encountered  in  battle.  By  a  series  of  admirable  military  combina- 
tions, Alexander  eluded  the  vigilance  of  Poms,  stole  the  passage 
of  the  river  at  a  point  a  few  miles  above,  and  completely  defeated 
the  Indian  army.  In  spite  of  their  elephants,  which  were  skilfully 
managed,  the  Indians  could  not  long  withstand  the  shock  of  close 
combat,  against  such  cavalry  and  infantry  as  the  Macedonian. 
Poms,  a  prince  of  gigantic  stature,  mounted  on  an  elephant,  fought 
with  the  utmost  gallantry,  rallying  his  broken  troops  and  keeping 
them  together  until  the  last.  Haring  seen  two  of  his  sons  dain, 
himself  wounded  and  perishing  with  thirst,  he  was  only  preserved 
by  the  special  directions  of  Alexander.  When  Porus  was  brought 
before  him,  Alexander  was  struck  with  admiration  at  his  stature, 
beauty,  and  undaunted  bearing.^  Addresang  him  first,  he  asked, 
what  Porus  wished  to  be  done  for  him.  ^^  That  you  should  treat 
me  as  a  king,"  was  the  reply  of  Porus.  Alexander,  delighted  with 
these  words,  behaved  towards  Porus  with  the  utmost  courtesy  and 
generosity;  not  only  ensuring  to  him  his  actual  kingdom,  but 
enlarging  it  by  new  additions.  He  found  in  Porus  a  faithful  and 
efficient  ally.  This  was  the  greatest  day  of  Alexander's  life ;  if  we 
take  together  the  splendour  and  difficulty  of  the  military  achieve- 
ment, and  the  generous  treatment  of  his  conquered  opponent' 


proof  that  these  operations  took  place 
in  winter,  see  the  valuable  citation  from 
Aristobulus  given  in  Strabo  (xv.  p. 
691). 

1  Arrian,  v.  19,  1.  *A\4^aytpot  84  &s 
irfXHrdyotrra  ivMtrOj  irpoaimrti^aas  vph 
rris  Td^*09S  chv  ixSyois  rmy  iradpwy 
dirayrf  r^  Ili^py,  Koi  iirnrr^atu  rhy  Tt- 
Toy,  t6  tc  fi4yt0os  40a6fia(€V  inrhp  Trivrt 
iHix^is  /utkiffra  |v^/9aiyoVy  ical  rh 
K d X Xof   TOW  n^poVf    Koi  8ri  ob  Sc- 

We  see  here  how  Alexander  was 
struck  with  the  stature  and  personal 
beauty  of  Porus,  and  how  much  these 
visual  impressions  contributed  to  de- 
termine, or  at  least  to  strengthen,  his 
favourable     sympathies     towards     the 


captive  prince.  This  illustrates  what  I 
have  observed  in  the  last  chapter,  in 
recounting  his  treatment  of  the  eunuch 
Batis  after  the  capture  of  Qaza ;  that 
the  repulsive  appearance  of  Batis  greatly 
heightened  Alexander's  indignation. 
With  a  man  of  such  violent  impulses  as 
Alexander,  these  external  impressions 
were  of  no  inconsiderable  moment. 

^  These  operations  are  described  in 
Arrian,  v.  9;  v.  19  (we  may  remark, 
that  Ptolemy  and  Anstobulus,  though 
both  present,  differed  on  many  points, 
V.  14);  Curtius,  viii.  13,  14;  Diodor. 
xvii.  87,  88.  According  to  Plutarch 
(Alex.  60),  Alexander  dwelt  much  upon 
the  battle  in  his  own  letters. 

There  are  two  principal  points— Jelum 
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Alexander  celebrated  his  victory  by  sacrifices  to  the  Gods,  and 
^-  ^  festivities  on  the  banks  of  the  Hydaspes ;  where  he  also 
iul*ftlrth«r  8*v®  directions  for  the  foundation  of  two  cities — ^Nikaa, 
oo»<^^|^  on  the  eastern  bank ;  and  Bukephalia,  on  the  western, 
SftDfcau.  so  named  in  commemoration  of  his  &vourite  horse,  who 
tbem.  died  here  of  age  and  fatigue.^     Leaving  Kraterus  to  lay 

out  and  erect  these  new  establishments,  as  well  as  to  keep  up  com- 
munication, he  conducted  his  army  onward  in  an  easterly  direction 
towards  the  river  Akesines  (Chenab).*  His  recent  victory  had 
spread  terror  around ;  the  Glaukse,  a  powerful  Indian  tribe,  with 
thirty-seven  towns  and  many  populous  villages,   submitted,  and 


and  Julalpoor — ^where  high  roads  from 
the  Lodua  now  cross  the  Hydaspes. 
Each  of  these  points  has  been  assigned 
by  different  writers,  as  the  probable 
scene  of  the  crossing  of  the  river  by 
Alexander.  Of  the  two,  Jelum  (rather 
higher  up  the  river  than  Julalpoor) 
seems  the  more  probable.  Bumes 
points  out,  that  near  Jelum  the  river 
is  divided  into  five  or  six  channels  with 
islands  (Travels,  vol.  ii.  ch  2.  p.  50, 
2nd  ed.).  Captain  Abbott  (in  the  Journal 
of  the  Asiatic  Society,  Calcutta,  Bee. 
1848)  has  given  an  interesting  memoir 
on  the  features  and  course  of  the  Hy- 
daspes a  little  above  Jelum,  oomparing 
them  with  the  particulars  stated  by 
Arrian,  and  showing  highly  plausible 
reasons  in  support  of  this  hypothesis — 
that  the  crossing  took  place  near 
Jelum. 

Biodorus  mentions  a  halt  of  thirtv 
days,  after  the  victory  (xvii.  89),  which 
seems  not  probable.  Both  ne  and 
Curtius  allude  to  numerous  serpents, 
by  which  the  army  was  annoyed  be- 
tween the  Akesinds  and  the  Hydraotds 
(Curtius,  ix.  1,  11). 

*  Arrian  states  (v.  19,  5)  that  the 
victory  over  Poms  was  gained  in  the 
month  Munychion  of  the  archon  Hege- 
mon  at  Athens — ^that  is,  about  the  end 
of  April,  326  B.c.  This  date  is  not  to 
be  reconciled  with  another  passage,  v. 
9,  6 — where  he  says  that  the  summer 
solstice  had  already  passed,  and  that  all 
the  rivers  of  the  Punjab  were  full  of 
water,  turbid  and  violent.  This  swel- 
ling of  the  rivers  b^^ins  about  June; 
they  do  not  attain  their  full  height  until 
August.  Moreover,  the  description  of 
the  battle,  as  given  both  by  Arrian  and 
by  Curtius,  implies  that  it  took  place 
after  the  rainy  season  had  begun  (Arrian, 
V.  9,  7;  v.  12,  5.     Curtius,  viii.  14,  4). 


Some  critics  have  proposed  to  read 
MetageHnion  (July  -  August)  as  the 
month,  instead  of  Mxmychion ;  an  altera- 
tion approved  by  Mr.  Clinton  and  re- 
ceived  into  the  text  by  Schmieden 
But  if  this  alteration  be  admitted,  the 
name  of  the  Athenian  archon  must  be 
altered  also;  for  Metageitnion  of  the 
archon  Hegemon  would  be  eight  months 
earlier  (July  -  August,  327  B.C.);  and  at 
this  date,  Alexander  had  not  as  yet 
crossed  the  Indus,  as  the  passage  of 
Aristobulus  (ap.  Strabo.  xv.  p.  691) 
plainly  shows — and  as  Droysen  and 
Miitzel  remark.  Alexander  did  not 
cross  the  Indus  before  the  spring  of 
326  B.C.  If,  in  place  of  the  archon 
Hegemon,  we  substitute  the  next  fol- 
lowing archon  Chremds  (and  it  is  re- 
markable that  Diodorus  assigns  the 
battle  to  this  later  archonship,  xvii. 
87),  this  would  be  July -August  326 
B.C. ;  which  would  be  a  more  admissible 
date  for  the  battle  than  the  preceding 
month  of  Munychion.  At  the  same 
time,  the  substitution  of  Metageitnion  is 
mere  conjecture ;  and  seems  to  leave 
hardly  time  enough  for  the  subsequent 
events.  As  far  as  an  opinion  can  be 
formed,  it  would  seem  that  the  battle 
was  fought  about  the  end  of  June  or 
beginning  of  July  326  B.C.,  after  the 
rainy  season  had  commenced;  tovrards 
the  close  of  the  archonship  of  Hegemon, 
and  the  beginning  of  that  of  Chremes. 

*  AiTian,  v.  20 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  95. 
Lieut.  Wood  (Journey  to  the  Source  of 
the  Oxus,  p.  11-39)  remarks  that  the 
large  rivers  of  the  Punjab  change  their 
course  so  often  and  so  considerably, 
that  monuments  and  indications  of 
Alexander's  march  in  that  territory  can- 
not be  expected  to  remain,  especially 
in  ground  near  rivers. 
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placed  under  the  dominion  of  Porus;  while  embassies  of 
lission  were  also  received  from  two  considerable  princes — 
ares,  and  a  second  Porus,  hitherto  at  enmity  with  his  name- 
The  passage  of  the  great  river  Akesines,  now  full  and  im- 
3US  in  its  current,  was  accomplished  by  boats  and  by  inflated 
J,  yet  not  without  difficulty  and  danger.  From  thence  he  pro- 
sd  onward  in  the  same  direction,  across  the  Punjab — finding  no 
lies,  but  leaving  detachments  at  suitable  posts  to  keep  up  his 
nunications  and  ensure  his  supplies — to  the  river  Hydraotes 
avee  ;  which,  though  not  less  broad  and  full  than  the  Akesines, 
somparatively  tranquil,  so  as  to  be  crossed  with  facility.^  Here 
i  free  Indian  tribes,  Eathaeans  and  others,  had  the  courage  to 
t.  They  first  attempted  to  maintain  themselves  in  Sangala  by 
funding  their  town  with  a  triple  entrenchment  of  waggons. 
»  being  attacked  and  carried,  they  were  driven  within  the 
{,  which  they  now  began  to  despair  of  defending,  and  resolved 
acuate  by  night ;  but  the  project  was  divulged  to  Alexander 
eserters,  and  frustrated  by  his  vigilance.  On  the  next  day  he 
the  town  by  storm,  putting  to  the  sword  17,000  Indians,  and 
ig  (according  to  Arrian)  70,000  captives.  His  own  loss  before 
own  was  less  than  100  killed,  and  1200  wounded.  Two  neiffh- 
ing  towns,  in  alliance  with  Sangala,  were  evacuated  by  their 
Sed  inhabitants.  Alexander  pursued,  but  could  not  overtake 
,  except  500  sick  or  weakly  persons,  whom  his  soldiers  put  to 
:i.  Demolishing  the  town  of  Sangala,  he  added  the  territory 
le  dominion  of  Porus,  then  present,  with  a  contingent  of  5000 

U1&* 

ingala  was  the  easternmost  of  all  Alexander's  conquests.    Pre- 
y  his   march   brought   him  to  the  river  Hyphasis 
ledge),  the  last  of  the  rivers  in  the  Punjab — seem-  (Summer). 
'  at  a  point  below  its   confluence  with   the  Beas.  Heycbei 
>nd  this  river,  broad  and  rapid,  Alexander  was  in-  (*»tiedge), 
ed  that  there  lay  a  desert  of  eleven  days'  march,  oftherivetB 
iding  to  a  still  greater  river  called  the  Ganges;  Hisumy 
nd  which  dwelt  the  Gandaridae,  the  most  powerful,  march 
ike,  and  populous,  of  all  the  Indian  tribes,  distin- 
led  for  the  number  and  training  of  their  elephants.'    The 
)ect  of  a  difficult  march,  and  of  an  enemy  esteemed  invincible, 
instigated  his  ardour.     He  gave  orders  for  the  crossing.     But 


rrian,  v.  20. 

rrian,   v.  23,   24;   CurtiuB,  ix.  1, 


«  Curtius,  ix.  2, 3  ;  Diodor.  xvii.  93 ; 
Plutarch,  Alex.  62. 
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here  for  the  first  time  his  array,  officers  as  well  as  sbldiers,  mani- 
fested symptoms  of  uncontrollable  weariness ;  murmuring  aloud  at 
these  endless  toils,  and  marches  they  knew  not  whither.  They  had 
already  overpassed  the  limits  where  Dionysus  and  Herakles  were 
said  to  have  stopped :  they  were  travelling  into  regions  hitherto 
unvisited  either  by  Greeks  or  by  Persians,  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  provoking  and  conquering  new  enemies.  Of  victories  they  were 
sated ;  of  their  plunder,  abundant  as  it  was,  they  had  no  enjoy- 
ment ;^  the  hardships  of  a  perpetual  onward  march,  often  exces- 
sively accelerated,  had  exhausted  both  men  and  horses ;  moreover, 
their  advance  from  the  Hydaspes  had  been  accomplished  in  the 
wet  season,  under  rains  more  violent  and  continued  than  they  had 
ever  before  experienced.^  Informed  of  the  ragning  discontent, 
Alexander  assembled  his  officers  and  harangued  them,  endeavour- 
ing to  revive  in  them  that  forward  spirit  and  promptitude  which  he 
had  hitherto  found  not  inadequate  to  his  own.'  But  he  entirely 
failed.  No  one  indeed  dared  openly  to  contradict  him.  Kceniis 
alone  hazarded  some  words  of  timid  dissuasion ;  the  rest  manifested 
a  passive  and  sullen  repugnance,  even  when  he  proclaimed  that 
those  who  desired  might  return,  with  the  shame  of  having  deserted 
their  king,  while  he  would  march  forward  with  the  volunteers  only. 
After  a  suspense  of  two  days,  passed  in  solitary  and  silent  mortifi- 
cation— he  still  apparently  persisted  in  his  determination,  and 
offered  the  sacrifice  usual  previous  to  the  passage  of  a  river.  The 
victims  were  inauspicious ;  he  bowed  to  the  will  of  the  Gods ;  and 


*  Curtius,  ix.  3,  11  (speech  of  Kojnus). 
"  Quoto  cuique  lorica  est  ?  Quia  equum 
habet  ?  Jube  quseri,  quam  multos  seryi 
ipsorum  persecuti  sint,  quid  cuique 
Bupereit  ex  prsed4.  Omnium  victores, 
omnium  inopes  sumus." 

'  Aristobulus  ap.  Strabo.  xv.  p.  691- 
697.  (i*<r$cu  cvv*x^^'  Arrian,  v.  29,  8; 
Diodor.  xvii.  93.  x^^M-^^*^  iypioi  ica- 
r€^^dyri<ray  i^*  iifi4pas  ifiiofi'^Koyra,  koA 
fipotrral  avy^xt^s  koI    Kfpavvol  Kar4<ncri' 

TTTOV,  &c. 

'In  the  speech  which  Arrian  (v.  25, 
26)  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Alexander, 
the  most  curious  point  is,  the  geogra- 
phical TiewB  which  he  promulgates. 
"We  have  not  much  farther  now  to 
march  (he  was  standing  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  Sutledge)  to  the  river 
Ganges,  and  the  great  Eastern  Sea 
which  surrounds  the  whole  earth.  The 
Hyrkanian  (Caspian)  Sea  joins  on  to 
this  great  sea  on  one  side,  the  Persian 
Gulf  on  the  other;  after  we  have  sub- 


dued all  those  nations  which  lie  before 
us  eastward  towards  the  Great  Sea,  and 
northward  towards  the  Hyrkanian  8to, 
we  shall  then  sail  by  water  fii-st  to  the 
Persian  Gulf,  next  round  Libya  to  the 
pillars  of  Hdraklds  ;  from  thence  we 
shall  march  back  all  through  Libya» 
and  add  it  to  all  Asia  as  pai-ts  of  our 
empire."  (I  here  abridge  rather  than 
translate.) 

It  is  remarkable,  that  while  Alexander 
made  so  prodigious  an  error  in  narrow- 
ing the  eastern  limits  of  Asia,  the 
Ptolemaic  geography,  recognised  in  the 
time  of  Columbus,  made  an  error  not 
less  in  the  opposite  direction,  stretching 
it  too  far  to  the  East.  It  was  upon  the 
faith  of  this  last  mistake,  that  Columbus 
projected  his  voyage  of  circumnavigation 
from  Western  Europe,  expecting  to 
come  to  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia  from 
the  West,  after  no  great  length  of  voy- 
age. 
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gave  orders  for  retura,  to  the  unanimous  and  unbounded  delight  of 
his  army.^ 

To  mark  the  last  extremity  of  his  eastward  progress,  he  erected 
twelve  altars  of  extraordinary  height  and  dimension  on  Alexander 
the  western  bank  of  the  Hyphasis,  offering  sacrifices  of  S«"^-*** 
thanks  to  the  Gods,  with  the  usual  festivities,  and  matches  ^^^^ 
of  agility  and  force.    Then,  having  committed  all  the  territory  west 
of  the  Hyphasis  to  the  government  of  Porus,  he  marched  back,  re- 
passed the  Hydraotes  and  Akesines,  and  returned  to  the  Hydaspes 
near  the  point  where  he  had  first  crossed  it.    The  two  new  dties — 
Bukephalia  and  Nikaea — which  he  had  left  orders  for  commencing 
on  that  river,  had  suffered  much  from  the  rains  and  inundations 
during  his  forward  march  to  the  Hyphasis,  and  now  required  the 
aid  of  the  army  to  repair  the  damage.^    The  heavy  rains  continued 
throughout  most  of  his  return  march  to  the  Hydaspes.^ 

On  coming  back  to  this  river,  Alexander  received  a  large  rein- 
forcement both  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  sent  to  him  from      ^  32^ 
Europe,  together  with  25,000  new  panoplies,  and  a  con-    (A"t">nn)- 
siderable  stock  of  medicines.^     Had  these  reinforcements  a  flMrand^ 
reached  him  on  the  Hyphasis,  it  seems  not  impossible  that  S^li^^cb^ies 
he  might  have  prevailed  on  his  array  to  accompany  him  JSduit* 
in  his  further  advance  to  the  Ganges  and  the  regions  SSuSrtof' 
beyond.     He  now  employed  himself,  assisted  by  Porus  iJ;*5Euu*iug 
and  Taxilus,  in  collecting  and  constructing  a  fleet  for  ^«MaUL 
sailing  down  the  Hydaspes,  and  thence  down  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Indus.     By  the  early  part  of  November,  a  fleet  of  nearly  2000 
boats  or  vessels  of  various  sizes  having  been  prepared,  he  began 
lys  voyage.*     Kraterus  marched  with  one  division  of  the  army, 
adong   the  right   bank  of  the   Hydaspes  —  Hephsestion   on   the 
left  bank  with  the  remainder,  including  200  elephauts ;  Nearchus 
had  the  command  of  the  fleet  in  the  river,  on  board  of  which  was 
Alexander  himself.    He  pursued  his  voyage  slowly  down  the  river, 


>  Arrian,  v.  28,  7.  The  fact  that 
Alexander,  under  all  this  insuperable 
repugnance  of  his  soldiers,  still  offered 
the  sacrifice  preliminary  to  crossing — is 
curious  as  an  illustration  of  his  character, 
and  was  specially  attested  by  Ptolemy. 

'  Arrian,  v.  29,  8;  Diodor.  xvii.  95. 

'  Aristobulus,  ap.  Strab.  xv.  p.  691 — 
until  the  rising  of  Arkturus.  Diodonis 
says  70  days  (xvii.  93),  which  seems 
more  probable. 

*  Diodor.  xvii.  95;  Curtius,  ix.  3,  21. 

^  The  voyage  was  commenced  a  few 


days  before  the  setting  of  the  Pleiades 
(Aristobulus  ap.  Strab.  xv.  p.  692). 

For  the  number  of  the  ships,  see 
Ptolemy  ap.  Arrian.  vi.  2,  8. 

On  seeing  crocodiles  in  the  Indus, 
Alexander  was  at  first  led  to  suppose 
that  it  was  the  same  river  as  the  Nile, 
and  that  he  had  discovered  the  higher 
course  of  the  Nile,  from  whence  it 
flowed  into  Egypt.  This  is  curious,  as 
an  illustration  of  the  geographical 
knowlf^dge  of  the  time  (Arrian,  vi.  1, 
3). 
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to  the  confluence  of  the  Hydaspes  with  the  Akesines — ^with  the 
Hydraotes — and  with  the  Hyphasis — all  pouring,  in  one  united 
stream,  into  the  Indus.  He  sailed  down  the  Indus  to  its  junction 
with  the  Indian  Ocean.  Altogether  this  voyage  occupied  nine 
months,^  from  November  326  B.C.  to  August  325  B.c.  But  it  was 
a  voyage  full  of  active  military  operations  on  both  sides  of  the 
river.  Alexander  perpetually  disembarked,  to  attack,  subdue,  and 
slaughter  all  such  nations  near  the  banks  as  did  not  voluntarily 
submit.  Among  them  were  the  Malli  and  Oxydrakas,  free  and 
brave  tribes,  who  resolved  to  defend  their  liberty,  but,  unfortunately 
for  themselves,  were  habitually  at  variance,  and  could  not  now 
accomplish  any  hearty  cooperation  against  the  common  invader.^ 
Alexander  first  assailed  the  Malli  with  his  usual  celerity  and 
vigour,  beat  them  with  slaughter  in  the  field,  and  took  several  of 
their  towns.'  There  remained  only  their  last  and  strongest  town, 
from  which  the  defenders  were  already  driven  out  and  forced  to 
retire  to  the  citadel.*  Thither  they  were  pursued  by  the  Mace- 
donians, Alexander  himself  being  among  the  foremost,  with  only  a 
few  guards  near  him.  Impatient  because  the  troops  with  their 
scaling-ladders  did  not  come  up  more  rapidly,  he  mounted  upon  a 
ladder  that  happened  to  be  at  hand,  attended  only  by  Peukestes 
and  one  or  two  others,  with  an  adventurous  courage  even  tran- 
scending what  he  was  wont  to  display.  Having  cleared  the  wall 
by  killing  several  of  its  defenders,  he  jumped  down  into  the  interior 
of  the  citadel,  and  made  head  for  some  time,  nearly  alone,  against 
all  within.  He  received  however  a  bad  wound  from  an  arrow  in 
the  breast,  and  was  on  the  point  of  fainting,  when  his  soldiers  burst 
in,  rescued  him,  and  took  the  place.  Every  person  within — man, 
woman,  and  child — was  slain.* 

The  wound  of  Alexander  was  so  severe,  that  he  was  at  first  re- 
ported to  be  dead,  to  the  great  consternation  and  distress  of  the 
army.  However,  he  became  soon  sufficiently  recovered  to  show 
himself,  and  to  receive  their  ardent  congratulations,  in  the  camp 

*  AristobuluB  ap.  Strab.  xv.  p.  692.  i  others,  to  have  been  the  modem  city  of 


Arifitobulus  said  that  the  downward 
Toyage  occupied  ten  months;  this  seems 
longer  than  the  exact  reality.  Moreover 
Aristobulus  said  that  they  had  no  rain 
during  all  the  voyage  down,  through  all 
the  summer  months  :  Nearchus  stated 
the  contrary  (Strabo,  /.  c). 

2  Curtius,  ix.  4,  15;  Diodor.  xvii.  98. 

'  Arrian,  vi.  7,  8. 

*  This  last  stronghold  of  the  Malli  is 
supposed,     by    Mr.    Cunningham    and 


Multan.  The  river  Ravee  or  Hydraot^ 
is  said  to  have  formerly  run  past  the 
city  of  Multan  into  the  Chenab  or 
Akesiugs. 

*  Arrian,  vi.  9,  10,  11.  He  notices 
the  great  discrepancy  in  the  various 
accounts  given  of  this  achievement  and 
dangerous  wound  of  Alexander.  Com- 
pare Diodor.  xvii.  98,  99;  Curtius,  ix. 
4,  5  ;  Plutaix;h,  Alex.  63. 
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established  at  the  point  of  junction  between  the  Hydraotes  (Ravee) 
and  (Akesines)   Chenab.*     His  voyage  down  the  river,  b.c.326. 
though  delayed  by  the  care  of  his  wound,  was  soon  re-  ^SpoST 
sumed  and  prosecuted,  with  the  same  active  operations  ^gjj}^ 
by  his  land-force  on  both  sides  to  subjugate  all  the  Indian  ^^JJSJ~ 
tribes  and  cities  within  accessible  distance.     At  the  junc-  r«iche»  tbe 


tion  of  the  river  Akesines  (Punjnud)  with  the  Indus,  effect  of  iiie 
Alexander  directed  the  foundation  of  a  new  city,  with  of  ude^ 
adequate  docks  and  conveniences  for  ship-building,  whereby  he 
expected  to  command  the  internal  navigation.*  Having  no  farther 
occasion  now  for  so  large  a  land-force,  he  sent  a  large  portion  of  it 
under  Kraterus  westward  (seemingly  through  the  pass  now  called 
Bolan)  into  Karmania.^  He  established  another  military  and  naval 
post  at  Pattala,  where  the  Delta  of  the  Indus  divided ;  and  he  then 
sailed  with  a  portion  of  his  fleet  down  the  right  arm  of  the  river  to 
have  the  first  sight  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  view  of  ebbing  and 
flowing  tide,  of  which  none  had  had  experience  on  the  scale  there 
exhibited,  occasioned  to  all  much  astonishment  and  alarm.^ 

The  fleet  was  now  left  to  be  conducted  by  the  admiral  Nearchus, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  round  by  the  Persian  Gulf    »<^-3m. 
to  that  of  the  Tigris ;  a  memorable  nautical  enterprise  in  Alexander 
Grecian  antiquity.     Alexander  himself  (about  the  month  westward 
of  August)  began  his  march  by  land  westward  through  the  desen  of 
territories  of  the  Arabitae  and  the  Oritae,  and  afterwards  sufferings 
through  the  deserts   of  Gedrosia.     Pura,  the  principal  SeiraJJ!*" 
town  of  the  Gedrosians,  was  sixty  days'  march  from  the  boundary 
of  the  Orita.* 

Here  his  army,  though  without  any  formidable  opposing  enemy, 
underwent  the  most  severe  and  deplorable  sufferings ;  their 
march  being  through  a  sandy  and  trackless  desert,  with  short  sup- 


*  Arrian,  xi.  13. 

>  Arrian,  xi.  15,  5. 

s  Arrian,  xi.  17,  6 ;  Strabo,  xv.  p. 
721. 

*  Arrian,  xi.  18,  19  ;  Curtius,  ix.  9. 
He  reached  Pattala  towards  the  middle 
or  end  of  July,  irtpl  Kvyhs  iiriroXiiy 
(Strabo,  xv.  p.  692). 

Tbe  site  of  Pattala  has  been  usually 
looked  for  near  the  modem  Tatta.  But 
Dr.  Kennedy,  in  his  recent  Narrative 
of  the  Campaign  of  the  Army  of  the 
Indus  in  Scinde  and  Kabool  (ch.  v.  p. 
104),  shows  some  reasons  for  thinking 
that  it  must  have  been  considerably 
higher  up  the  river  than  Tatta ;  some- 
where  near  Sehwan.     **  The  Delta  com- 


mencing about  130  miles  above  the  sea, 
its  northern  apex  would  be  somewhere 
midway  between  Hyderabad  and  Seh- 
wan; where  local  traditions  stiU  speak 
of  ancient  cities  destroyed,  and  of 
greater  changes  having  occiurred  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  course  of  the 
Indus." 

The  constant  changes  in  the  course  of 
the  Indus,  however  (compare  p.  73  of 
his  work),  noticed  by  sJl  observers, 
render  every  attempt  at  such  identifica- 
tion conjectural — see  Wood's  Journey  to 
the  Oxus,  p.  12. 

*  Arrian,  vi.  24,  2  ;  Strabo,  xv.  p. 
723. 
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plies  of  food,  and  still  shorter  supplies  of  water,  under  a  boming 
sun.  The  loss  in  men,  horses,  and  baggage-cattle,  from  thirst, 
fatigue,  and  disease,  was  prodigious ;  and  it  required  all  the  un« 
conquerable  energy  of  Alexander  to  bring  through  even  the  dimi- 
nished number.^  At  Pura  the  army  obtained  repose  and  refresh- 
ment^ and  was  enabled  to  march  forward  into  Karmania,  where 
KFaterus  joined  them  with  his  division  from  the  Indus,  and  Kle- 
ander  with  the  division  which  had  been  left  at  Ekbatana.  Kleander, 
accused  of  heinous  crimes  in  his  late  command,  was  put  to  death 
or  imprisoned ;  several  of  his  comrades  were  executed.  To  recom- 
pense the  soldiers  for  their  recent  distress  in  Gedr6sia,  the  king 
conducted  them  for  seven  days  in  drunken  bacchanalian  procession 
through  Karmania,  himself  and  all  his  friends  taking  part  in  die 
revelry  ;  an  imitation  of  the  jovial  festivity  and  triumph  with  which 
the  god  Dionysus  had  marched  back  from  the  conquest  of  India.' 

During  the  halt  in  Karmania  Alexander  had  the  satisfaction  of 
Bjc.  325-334  seeing  his  admiral  Nearchus,^  who  had  brought  the  fleet 
Alexander  rouud  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  to  the  harbour  called 
lra^<^e  Harmozeia  (Ormuz),  not  far  from  the  entrance  of  the 
pereis!**  Persian  Gulf;  a  voyage  of  much  hardship  and  distress, 
AiexlSd^'  along  the  barren  coasts  of  the  Oritae,  the  Gedrosians,  and 
F^iIJS^i?'  ^^®  Ichthyophagi.*  Nearchus,  highly  commended  and 
MtnT  0  honoured,  was  presently  sent  back  to  complete  his  voyage 
Binds.  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates  ;  while  Hepha^on 

also  was  directed  to  conduct  the  larger  portion  of  the  army,  with 
the  elephants  and  heavy  baggage,  by  the  road  near  the  coast  from 
Karmania  into  Persis.    This  road,  though  circuitous,  was  the  most 


»  Arrian,  vi.  25,  26 ;  Curtius,  ix.  10 ; 
Plutarch,  Alex.  66. 

5  Curtiiu,  ix.  10;  Diodor.  xyii.  106; 
Plutarch,  Alex.  67.  Arrian  (vi.  28) 
found  thifl  festal  progress  mentioned  in 
some  authorities,  but  not  in  others. 
Neither  Ptolemy  nor  Aristobulus  men- 
tioned it.  Accordingly  Arrian  refuses 
to  believe  it.  There  may  have  been  ex- 
aggerations or  falsities  as  to  the  details 
of  the  march ;  but  as  a  general  fact,  I 
see  no  sufficient  ground  for  disbelieving 
it.  A  season  of  excessive  licence  to 
the  soldiers,  after  their  extreme  Buffer* 
ing  in  Qedroaia,  was  by  no  means  un- 
natural to  grant.  Moreover,  it  corre- 
sponds to  the  general  conception  of  the 
returning  march  of  Dionysus  in  anti- 
quity, while  the  imitation  of  that  god 
was  quite  in  conformity  with  Alex- 
ander s  turn  of  sentiment. 


I  have  already  remarked,  that  the 
silence  of  Ptolemy  and  Aristobulus  is 
too  strongly  insisted  on,  both  by  Arrian 
and  by  oUiers,  as  a  reason  for  disbeliev- 
ing affirmations  respecting  Alexander. 

Arrian  and  Curtius  (x.  1)  differ  io 
their  statements  about  the  treatment  of 
Kleander.  According  to  Arrian,  he 
was  put  to  death ;  according  to  Curtius, 
he  was  spared  from  death,  and  simply 
put  in  prison,  in  [consequence  of  the 
impoi*tant  service  which  he  had  rendered 
by  killing  Parmenio  with  his  ovni  hand; 
while  600  of  his  accomplices  and  agents 
were  put  to  death. 

'  Nearchus  had  begun  his  voyage 
about  the  end  of  September,  or  begin* 
ning  of  October  (Arrian,  Indie.  21  ; 
Strabo.  xv.  p.  721). 

*  Arrian,  vi.  28,  7 ;  Arrian,  Indies,  c. 
33-37. 
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convenient,  as  it  was  now  the  winter  season  ;^  but  Alexander  him- 
self, with  the  lighter  divisions  of  his  army,  took  tlje  more  direct 
mountain  road  from  Karmania  to  Pasargadse  and  Persepolis. 
Visiting  the  tomb  of  Gyms  the  Great,  founder  of  the  Persian 
empire,  he  was  incensed  to  find  it  violated  and  pillaged.  He 
caused  it  to  be  carefully  restored,  put  to  death  a  Macedonian 
named  Polymachus  as  the  offender,  and  tortured  the  Magian 
guardians  of  it  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  accomplices,  but  in 
vain.*  Orsines,  satrap  of  Persis,  was  however  accused  of  connivance 
in  the  deed,  as  well  as  of  various  acts  of  murder  and  spoliation : 
according  to  Curtius,  he  was  not  only  innocent,  but  had  manifested 
both  good  faith  and  devotion  to  Alexander ;  ^  in  spite  of  which  he 
became  a  victim  of  the  hostility  of  the  favourite  eunuch  Bagoas, 
who  both  poisoned  the  king's  mind  with  calumnies  of  his  own,  and 
suborned  other  accusers  with  false  testimony.  Whatever  may  be 
the  truth  of  the  story,  Alexander  caused  Orsines  to  be  hanged ; 
naming  as  satrap  Peukestes,  whose  favour  was  now  high,  partly  as 
comrade  and  preserver  of  the  king  in  his  imminent  danger  at  the 
citadel  of  the  Malli — partly  from  his  having  adopted  the  Persian 
dress,  manners,  and  language,  more  completely  than  any  other 
Macedonian. 

It  was  about  February,  in  324  B.C.,*  that  Alexander  marched 
out  of  Persis  to  Susa.    During  this  progress,  at  the  point     B.a  324 
where  he  crossed  the  Pasitigris,  he  was  again  joined  by  («»'*yspring>. 

^T  ,  1        ,        .  i.-ii-         •  •'.,.•'     He  marches 

xsearchus,  who  havmg  completed  his  circumnavigation  to  sum  — 


1  Arriao,  vi.  2B,  12-29,  1. 

»  Plutarch,  Alex.  69  ;  Arrian,  vi.  29, 
17  ;  Strabo,  xv.  p.  730. 

'  Arrian,  vi.  30,  2 ;  Curtius,  x.  1, 23- 
38.  **  Hie  fuit  exitus  nobillBsimi  Per- 
Barum,  nee  insontis  modo,  sed  eximite 
quoque  benignitatis  in  regem.**  The 
great  £&vour  which  the  beautiful  eunuch 
Bagoas  (though  Arrian  does  not  mention 
him)  enjoyed  with  Alexander,  and  the 
exalted  position  which  he  occupied,  are 
attested  oy  good  contemporary  evidence, 
especially  the  philosopher  Diksearchus 
— see  Athense.  xiii.  p.  603  ;  Diksearch. 
Fragm.  19.  ap.  Hist.  Qrsec.  Fnigm.  Didot, 
vol.  ii.  p.  241.  Compare  the  Fragments 
of  Eumente  and  Diodotus  (iBlian,  Y .  H. 
iii.  23)  IB  Didot,  Fragra.  Scriptor.  Hist. 
Alex.  Magni,  p.  121 ;  Plutarch  De  Adul. 
et  Amic.  Discrim.  p.  65. 

*  Arrian,  vi.  30  ;  Curtius,  x.  1,  22-30. 

'  Mr.  Fynes  Clinton  (Fast.  Hellen. 
B.C.  325,  also  Append,  p.  232^  places  the 
arrival  of  Alexander  in  Susiana,  on  his 
return  march,  in  the  month  of  February 


B.C.  325  ;  a  year  too  early,  in  my  opinion. 
I  have  before  remarked  on  the  views  of 
Mr.  Clinton  respecting  the  date  of  Alex- 
ander's victory  over  Porus  on  the  Hy- 
daspes,  where  (following  Schmieder^s 
conjecture)  he  alters  the  name  of  the 
month  as  it  stands  in  the  text  of  Arrian, 
and  supposes  that  battle  to  have  occurred 
in  August  B.C.  327  instead  of  April  B.o. 
326.  Mr.  Clinton  antedates  by  one  year 
all  the  proceedings  of  Alexander  subse- 
quent to  his  quitting  Baktria  for  the  last 
time  in  the  simimer  of  B.C.  327.  Dr. 
Vincent's  remark — that  **  the  supposition 
of  two  tcinters  occurring  after  Alexander's 
return  to  Susa  is  not  borne  out  by  the 
historians*'  (see  Clinton,  p.  232),  is  a 
perfectly  just  one  ;  and  Mitford  has  not 
replied  to  it  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
In  my  judgement,  there  was  only  an  in- 
terval of  sixteen  months  (not  an  interval 
of  twenty-eight  months,  as  Mr.  Clinton 
supposes)  between  the  return  of  Alex- 
ander to  Susa  and  his  death  at  Babylon 
(Feb.  324  b.c.  to  June  323  B.C.). 
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jancUoQ  f^o™  ^^^  mouth  of  the  Indus  to  that  of  the  Euphrates, 
fl«t  uSder  had  sailed  back  with  the  fleet  from  the  latter  river  and 
SSlt  hid  come  up  the  Pasitigris.*  It  is  probable  that  the  division 
fS!S*thr™*  of  Hephasstion  also  rejoined  him  at  Susa,  and  that  the 
jj^o^o'****  whole  army  was  there  for  the  first  time  brought  together, 
after  the  separation  in  Earmania. 

In  Susa  and  Susiana  Alexander  spent  some  months.  For  the 
B.C.  324  ^^^  ^™^  since  his  accession  to  the  throne,  he  had  now 
S!irafmer>***  °^  military  operations  in  hand  or  in  immediate  prospect 
Alexander  No  cucmy  was  bcforc  him,  until  it  pleased  him  to  go  in 
Gristing,  quest  of  a  new  one ;  nor  indeed  could  any  new  one  be 
^^M  found,  except  at  a  prodigious  distance.  He  had  emerged 
the**»uip«  frora  the  perils  of  the  untrodden  East,  and  had  returned 
d^'Sn*****^  into  the  ordinary  localities  and  conditions  of  Persian  rule, 
Midien.  occupyiug  that  capital  city  from  whence  the  great  Ach»- 
menid  kings  had  been  accustomed  to  govern  the  Western  as  well 
as  the  Eastern  portions  of  their  vast  empire.  To  their  post,  and 
to  their  irritable  love  of  servility,  Alexander  had  succeeded ;  but 
bringing  with  him  a  restless  energy  such  as  none  of  them  except 
the  first  founder  Cyrus  had  manifested — and  a  splendid  military 
genius,  such  as  was  unknown  alike  to  Cyrus  and  to  his  suc- 
cessors. 

In  the  new  position  of  Alexander,  his  principal  subjects  of  un- 
Past  conduct  casiucss  were,  the  satraps  and  the  Macedonian  soldiers. 
Ji^jj^  During  the  long  interval  (more  than  five  years)  which 
JJ^^'  had  elapsed  since  he  marched  eastward  from  Hyrkania 
AiSS^e?^  in  pursuit  of  Bessus,  the  satraps  had  necessarily  been  left 
— aunn        much  to  thcmsclves.     Some  had  ima£rined  that  he  would 

among  ,   ,         ,  o 

mA  S~  iiever  return ;  an  anticipation  noway  unreasonable,  since 
Harpaiua.  his  owu  impulsc  towards  forward  march  was  so  insatiate, 
that  he  was  only  constrained  to  return  by  the  resolute  opposition 
of  his  own  soldiers;  moreover  his  dangerous  wound  among  the 
Malli,  and  his  calamitous  march  through  Gedrosia,  had  given  rise 
to  reports  of  his  death,  credited  for  some  time  even  by  Olympias 
and  KJeopatra  in  Macedonia.^  Under  these  uncertainties,  some 
satraps  stood  accused  of  having  pillaged  rich  temples,  and  com- 
mitted acts  of  violence  towards  individuals.  Apart  from  all  cri- 
minality, real  or  alleged,  several  of  them,  also,  had  taken  into  pay 


1  Arrian,  vii.  5,  9 ;  Arrian,  Indica, 
c.  42.  The  voluntary  death  of  KalanuB 
the  Indian  OymnoBophist    must    have 

taken  place   at   Susa  (where  Diodorus  '  Alexander  in  Persia, 
places  it— xvii.  107),  and  not  in  Persia;  .      '  Plutarch,  Alexand.  08. 


for  Nearchus  was  seemingly  present  at 
the  memorable  scene  of  the  funeral  pile 
(Arrian,  vii.  3,  9) — and  he  was  not  with 
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bodies  of  mercenary  troops,  partly  as  a  necessary  means  of  autho- 
rity in  their  respective  districts,  partly  as  a  protection  to  themselves 
in  the  event  of  Alexander's  decease.  Respecting  the  conduct  of 
the  satraps  and  their  officers,  many  denunciations  and  complaints 
were  sent  in,  to  which  Alexander  listened  readily  and  even  eagerly, 
punishing  the  accused  with  indiscriminate  rigour,  and  resenting 
especially  the  suspicion  that  they  had  calculated  upon  his  death.^ 
Among  those  executed,  were  Abulites,  satrap  of  Susiana,  with  his 
son  Oxathres  ;  the  latter  was  even  slain  by  the  hands  of  Alexander 
himself,  with  a  sarissa  ^ — the  dispensation  of  punishment  becoming 
in  his  hands  an  outburst  of  exasperated  temper.  He  also  de- 
spatched peremptory  orders  to  all  the  satraps,  enjoining  them  to 
dismiss  their  mercenary  troops  without  delay.^  This  measure 
produced  considerable  effect  on  the  condition  of  Greece — about 
which  I  shall  speak  in  a  subsequent  chapter.  Harpalus,  satrap  of 
Babylon  (about  whom  also  more,  presently),  having  squandered 
large  sums  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  post  upon  ostentatious  luxury, 
became  terrified  when  Alexander  was  approaching  Susiana,  and 
fled  to  Greece  with  a  large  treasure  and  a  small  body  of  soldiers.^ 
Serious  alarm  was  felt  among  all  the  satraps  and  officers,  innocent 


*  Arrian,  vii.  4,  2-5 ;  Diodor.  xvii. 
108;  Curtius,  x.  1,  7.  **Cceperat  esse 
proeceps  ad  reprseseDtanda  supplicia, 
item  ad  deteriora  credenda"  (Curtius, 
^  1,  39). 

■  Plutarch,  Alex.  68. 
8  Diodor.  xvii.  106-111. 

*  AmoDg  the  accusations  which  reached 
Alexander  against  this  satrap,  we  are 
surprised  to  find  a  letter  addressed  to 
him  {iy  rfl  irphi  *A\4^av9pov  iinffToXfj) 
by  the  Greek  historian  Theopompus; 
who  set  forth  with  indignation  the  ex- 
travagant gifts  and  honours  heaped  by 
Harpalus  upon  his  two  successive  mis- 
tresses— Pythionikd  and  Qlykera;  cele- 
brated Hetsers  from  Athens.  These 
proceedings  Theopompus  describes  as 
insults  to  Alexander  (Theopompus  ap. 
Athense.  xiii.  p.  586-595 ;  Fragment. 
277,  278  ed.  Didot.). 

The  satyric  drama  called  *Ay^yf  re- 
presented before  Alexander  at  a  period 
subsequent  to  the  flight  of  Hai'palus, 
cannot  have  been  represented  (as  Athe- 
nseus  states  it  to  have  been)  on  the 
banks  of  the  ffydaspes,  because  Harpalus 
did  not  make  his  escape  until  he  was 
frightened  by  the  approach  of  Alex- 
ander returning  from  India.  At  the 
Hydaspes,  Alexander  was   stiU  on  his 

VOL.  VIII. 


outward  progress;  very  far  off,  and 
without  any  idea  of  returning.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  the  words  of  Athe- 
naDus  respecting  this  drama  —  i9i9a^€ 
Aiowffivy  tvrtov  iitX  rov  *T9d(rir ov 
rov  •HOTcmou  (xiii.  p.  595) -^  involve  a 
mistake  or  misreading ;  aJid  that  it 
ought  to  stand  M  rov  Xodffirov  rov 
iroTo/ioO.  I  may  remark  that  the  words 
Medus  Hydaspes  in  Virgil,  Georg.  iv, 
211,  probably  involve  the  same  con- 
fusion. The  Choaspes  was  the  river 
near  Susa ;  and  this  drama  was  per- 
formed before  Alexander  at  Susa  during 
the  Dionysia  of  the  year  324  B.C.,  after 
Harpalus  had  fled.  The  Dionysia  were 
in  the  month  Elaphebolion ;  now 
Alexander  did  not  fight  For  us  on  the 
Hydaspes  until  the  succeeding  month 
Munycbion  at  the  earliest — and  pro- 
bably later.  And  even  if  we  suppose 
(which  is  not  probable)  that  he  reached 
the  Hydaspes  in  Elaphebolion,  he  would 
have  no  leisure  to  celebrate  dramas 
and  a  Dionysiac  festival,  while  the 
army  of  For  us  was  waiting  for  him 
on  the  opposite  bank.  Moreover  it 
is  no  way  probable  that,  on  the  re- 
mote Hydaspes,  he  had  any  actors  or 
chorus,  or  means  of  celebrating  dramaa 
at  all. 
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as  well  as  guilty.  That  the  most  guilty  were  not  those  who  &red 
worst,  we  may  see  by  the  case  of  Kleomenes  in  Egypt,  who  re- 
mained unmolested  in  his  government,  though  his  iniquities  were 
no  secret.^ 

Among  the  Macedonian  soldiers,  discontent  had  been  perpetually 
Dtacont^nts  gTOwing,  from  the  numerous  proofs  which  they  witnessed 
^oniiJ*"  that  Alexandef  had  made  his  election  for  an  Asiatic  cha- 
irtuiX  racter,  and  abnegated  his  own  country.  Besides  his  ha- 
taS™??  bitual  adoption  of  the  Persian  costume  and  ceremonial, 
SSS^^  he  now  celebrated  a  sort  of  national  Asiatic  marriage  at 
Alexander.  Susa.  Hc  had  already  married  the  captive  Boxana  in 
Baktria;  he  next  took  two  additional  wives— Statira,  daughter  of 
Darius — and  Parysatls,  daughter  of  the  preceding  king  Ochus. 
He  at  the  same  time  caused  eighty  of  his  principal  friends  and 
officers,  some  very  reluctantly,  to  marry  (according  to  Persian 
rites)  wives  selected  from  the  noblest  Persian  families,  providing 
dowries  for  all  of  them.^  He  made  presents  besides,  to  all  those 
Macedonians  who  gave  in  their  names  as  having  married  Persian 
women.  Splendid  festivities'  accompanied  these  nuptials,  with 
honorary  rewards  distributed  to  favourites  and  meritorious  officers. 
Macedonians  and  Persians,  the  two  imperial  races,  one  in  Europe, 
the  other  in  Asia,  were  thus  intended  to  be  amalgamated.  To 
soften  the  aversion  of  the  soldiers  generally  towards  these  Asiatis- 
ing  marriages,^  Alexander  issued  proclamation  that  he  would  him- 
self discharge  their  debts,  inviting  all  who  owed  money  to  give  in 
their  names  with  an  intimation  of  the  sums  due.  It  was  known 
that  the  debtors  were  numerous ;  yet  few  came  to  enter  their 
names.  The  soldiers  suspected  the  proclamation  as  a  stratagem, 
intended  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  such  as  were  spendthrifts, 
and  obtaining  a  pretext  for  punishment ;  a  remarkable  evidence 
how  little  confidence  or  afiection  Alexander  now  inspired,  and  how 
completely  the  sentiment  entertained  towards  him  was  that  of  fear 
mingled  with  admiration.  He  himself  was  much  hurt  at  their  mis- 
trust, and  openly  complained  of  it ;  at  the  same  time  proclaiming 
that  paymasters  and  tables  should  be  planted  openly  in  the  camp, 


1  ArrUn,  vu.  18,  2 ;  vii.  23,  9-13. 

2  Arrian,  yii.  4,  6-9.  By  these  two 
marriages,  Alexander  thus  engrafted 
himself  upon  the  two  lines  of  antecedent 
Persian  kings.  Ochus  was  of  the 
Acha>menid  family,  but  Darius  Codo- 
mannus,  father  of  Statira,  was  not  of 
that  family;  he  began  a  new  lineage. 
About  the  overweening  regal  state  of 


Alexander,  outdoing  even  the  previous 
Persian  kings,  see  Phylarchus  ap.  Athe- 
nse.  xiL  p.  539. 

^  Chares  ap.  Athense.  xii.  p.  538. 

*  Arrian,  vii.  6,  3.  jcal  rols  ydfiovf 
iy  Ty  y6fjLtp  ry  nipiriK^  irot'fi$4pras  olf 
irphs  Oufiov  ytviffOcu  ro7s  woWots  ainm¥, 
9{fBk  rSo¥  yrifxdyTQty  itrrly  oJs,  &c. 
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and  that  any  soldier  might  come  and  ask  for  money  enough  to  pay 
his  debts,  without  being  bound  to  give  in  his  name.  Assured  of 
secrecy,  they  now  made  application  in  such  numbers  that  the  total 
distributed  was  prodigiously  great ;  reaching,  according  to  some, 
to  10,000  talents — according  to  Arrian,  not  less  than  20,000 
talents  or  4,600,000^.  sterling.^ 

Large  as  this  donative  was,  it  probably  gave  but  partial  satisfac- 
tion, since  the  most  steady  and  well-conducted  soldiers     B.c.323 
could  have  received  no  benefit,  except  in  so  far  as  they  xhe^ai!- 
mifirht  choose  to  come  forward  with  fictitious  debts.     A  «»n^k  ^*<i» 

^  ,  ,  ,  the  new 

new  mortification  moreover  was  in  store  for  the  soldiers  ^•**"« 

.       _    _  ,  .  .  loldiere 

generally.     There  amved  from  the  various  satrapies —  levied  and 

.  .  ,      •*  disciplined  by 

even  from  those  most  distant,  Sogdiana,  Baktria,  Aria,  Alexander. 
Dran^ana,  Arachosia,  &c. — contingents  of  young  and  fresh  native 
troops,  amounting  in  total  to  30,000  men ;  all  armed  and  drilled 
in  the  Macedonian  manner.  From  the  time  when  the  Macedonians 
had  refused  to  cross  the  river  Hyphasis  and  march  forward  into 
India,  Alexander  saw,  that  for  his  large  aggressive  schemes  it  was 
necessary  to  disband  the  old  soldiers,  and  to  organise  an  army  at 
once  more  fresh  and  more  submissive.  He  accordingly  despatched 
orders  to  the  satraps  to  raise  and  discipline  new  Asiatic  levies, •of 
vigorous  native  youths ;  and  the  fruit  of  these  orders  was  now 
seen.*  Alexander  reviewed  the  new  levies,  whom  he  called  the 
Epigoni,  with  great  satisfaction.  He  moreover  incorporated  many 
native  Persians,  both  officers  apd  soldiers,  into  the  Companion- 
cavalry,  the  most  honourable  service  in  the  army ;  making  the  im- 
portant change  of  arming  them  with  the  short  Macedonian  thrust- 
ing-pike  in  place  of  the  missile  Persian  javelin.  They  were  found 
such  apt  soldiers,  and  the  genius  of  Alexander  for  military  organi- 
sation was  so  consummate,  that  he  saw  himself  soon  released  from 
bis  dependence  on  the  Macedonian  veterans ;  a  change  evident 
enough  to  them  as  well  as  to  him.^ 

The  novelty  and  success  of  Nearchus  in  his  exploring  voyage 
had  excited  in  Alexander  an  eager  appetite  for  naval  intmatof 
operations.     Going  on  board  his  fleet  in  the  Pasitigris  ^  SJ^^ 
(the  Karun,  the  river  on  the  east  side  of  Susa),  he  sailed  Jp  S»  xipu 
in  person  down  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  surveyed  the  coast  ***  ^•• 
as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris,  and  then  sailed  up  the  latter 
river  as  far  as  Opis.      Hephaestion  meanwhile,  commanding  the 


'  Arrian,  vii.  5 ;  Plutarch,  Alex.  70 ; 
CurtiuB,  X.  2,  9  ;  Diodor.  xvii.  109. 

«  Diodor.  xvii.  108.  It  must  hme 
taken  some  time  to  get  together  and 


discipline   these  young  troops ;    Alex- 
ander must  therefore    have   sent    the 
orders  from  India. 
'  Arrian,  vii.  6. 

2   G   2 
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army,  marched  by  land  in  concert  with  this  yoyage,  and  cair.e 
back  to  Opis,  where  Alexander  disembarked.^ 

Sufficient  experiment  had  now  been  made  with  the  Asiatic  levies 
to  enable  Alexander  to  dispense  with  many  of  his  Ma- 


NoUce  of 


Mai'odonUn 
•oldlere — 
they  mutiny 
— ^vrttth  of 
Alexander— 
he  disbands 
them  slL 


chlJ^to^e  cedonian  veterans.  Calling  together  the  army,  he  inti- 
mated his  intention  of  sending  home  those  who  were  unfit 
for  service,  either  from  age  or  wounds,  but  of  allotting  to 
them  presents  at  departure  sufficient  to  place  them  in  an 
enviable  condition,  and  attract  fresh  Macedonian  substi- 
tutes. On  hearing  this  intimation,  all  the  long-standing  discontent 
of  the  soldiers  at  once  broke  out  They  felt  themselves  set  aside, 
as  worn  out  and  useless, — and  set  aside,  not  to  make  room  for 
younger  men  of  their  own  country,  but  in  favour  of  those  Asiatics 
into  whose  arms  their  king  had  now  passed.  They  demanded  with 
a  loud  voice  that  he  should  dismiss  them  all — advising  him  by 
way  of  taunt  to  make  his  future  conquests  along  with  his  father 
Ammon.  These  manifestations  so  incensed  Alexander,  that  he 
leaped  down  from  the  elevated  platform  on  which  he  had  stood  to 
speak,  rushed  with  a  few  of  his  guards  among  the  crowd  of  soldiers, 
and  seized  or  caused  to  be  seized  thirteen  of  those  apparently  most 
forward,  ordering  them  immediately  to  be  put  to  death.  The  mul- 
titude were  thoroughly  overawed  and  reduced  to  silence,  upon 
which  Alexander  remounted  the  platform  and  addressed  them  in  a 
speech  of  considerable  length.  He  boasted  of  the  great  exploits 
of  Philip,  and  of  his  own  still  greater :  he  affirmed  that  all  the 
benefit  of  his  conquests  had  gone  to  the  Macedonians,  and  that  he 
himself  had  derived  firom  them  nothing  but  a  double  share  of  the 
common  labours,  hardships,  wounds,  and  perils.  Reproaching 
them  as  base  deserters  from  a  king  who  had  gained  for  them  all 
these  unparalleled  acquisitions,  he  concluded  by  giving  discharge 
to  all — commanding  them  forthwith  to  depart.' 

After  this  speech — teeming  (as  we  read  it  in  Arrian)  with  that 
Reroone«nd  exorbitant  sclf-exaltatiou  which  formed  the  leading  fea- 
o"Se"sS.*^"  ture  in  his  character — Alexander  hurried  away  into  the 
xSiider  palace,  where  he  remained  shut  up  for  two  days  without 
-J^^  admitting  any  one  except  his  immediate  attendants.  His 
duauon.  guards  departed  along  with  him,  leaving  the  discontented 
soldiers  stupefied  and  motionless.  Receiving  no  farther  orders, 
nor  any  of  the  accustomed  military  indications,'  they  were  left  in 


1  Arrian,  vii.  7. 

■  Arrian,  vii.  9,  10 ;  Plutaroh,  Alex. 
1  ;  Curtiu8,''x.  2;  Justin,  xii.  11. 


^  See  the  description  giiren  by  Tacitus. 
(Hist.  ii.  29)  of  the  bringing  round  of 
the  Vitellian  army, — which  had  muti- 
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• 
the  helpless  condition  of  soldiers  constrained  to  resolve  for  them- 
selves, and  at  the  same  time  altogether  dependent  upon  Alexander 
whom  they  had  offended.  On  the  third  day,  they  learnt  that  he 
bad  convened  the  Persian  officers,  and  had  invested  them  with  the 
chief  military  commands,  distributing  the  newly-arrived  Epigoni 
into  divisions  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  all  with  Macedonian  military 
titles,  and  passing  over  the  Macedonians  themselves  as  if  they  did 
not  exist  At  this  news  the  soldiers  were  overwhelmed  with  shame 
and  remorse*  They  rushed  to  the  gates  of  the  palace,  threw  down 
their  arms,  and  supplicated  with  tears  and  groans  for  Alexander's 
pardoa  Presently  he  came  out,  and  was  himself  moved  to  tears 
by  seeing  their  prostrate  deportment  After  testifying  his  fall  re- 
conciliation, he  caused  a  solemn  sacrifice  to  be  celebrated,  coupled 
with  a  multudinous  banquet  of  mixed  Macedonians  and  Persians. 
The  Grecian  prophets,  the  Persian  magi,  and  all  the  guests  present, 
united  in  prayer  and  libation  for  fusion,  harmony,  and  community 
of  empire,  between  the  two  nations.^ 

This  complete  victory  over  his  own  soldiers  was  probably  as  gra- 
tifying to  Alexander  as  any  one  gained  during  his  past  gjj"*i  dto- 
life;  carrying  as  it  did  a  consoling  retribution  for  the  bo^yof 
memorable  stoppage  on  the  banks  of  the  Hyphasis,  which  piued 
be   had  neither  fors^otten  nor  formven.     He   selected  nundof 

'  Kratema  to 

10,000  of  the  oldest  and  most  exhausted  among  the  sol-  retara. 
diers  to  be  sent  home  under  Kraterus,  giving  to  each  full  pay  until 
the  time  of  arrival  in  Macedonia,  with  a  donation  of  one  talent 
be^des.  He  intended  that  Kraterus,  who  was  in  bad  health, 
should  remain  in  Europe  as  viceroy  of  Macedonia,  and  that  Anti- 
pater  should  come  out  to  Asia  with  a  reinforcement  of  troops.' 
Pursuant  to  this  resolution,  the  10,000  soldiers  were  now  singled  out 
for  return,  and  separated  from  the  main  army.  Yet  it  does  not 
appear  that  they  actually  did  return,  during  the  ten  months  of 
Alexander's  remaining  life. 


nied  against  the  general  Fabius  Valens: 
—  "TMm  Alphenus  Varus,  praefectus 
castrorum,  deflagrante  paulatim  sedi- 
tione,  addit  consilium  —  vetitis  obire 
▼igilias  centurionibus,  omisso  tubse  sono, 
quo  miles  ad  belli  munia  cietur.  Igittir 
iorpere  cuncti,  circumspectare  inter  se 
attoniti,  et  id  ipsumt  qmd  nemo  regeret, 
pavcntes ;  silentio,  patienti&,  postremo 
precibus  et  lacrymis  veniam  qua^re- 
bant.  Ut  vero  deformis  et  flens,  et 
propter  spem  incolumis,  Valens  pro- 
cessit,  gaudium,  miseratio,  favor;  versi 
in  IsBtitiam  (ut  est  vulgus  utroque  im- 
modicum)  laudantes  gratantesque,  cir- 


cumdatum  aquilis  signisque,  in  tribunal 
ferunt." 

Compare  also  the  narrative  in  Xeno- 
phon  (Anab.  i.  3)  of  the  embarrassment 
of  the  Ten  Thousand  Qreeks  at  Tarsus, 
when  they  at  first  refused  to  obey 
KlearchuB  and  march  against  the  Great 
King. 

*  Arrian,  vii.  11. 

'  Arrian,  vii.  12,  1-7;  Justin,  xii.  12. 
Kraterus  was  especially  popular  with 
the  Macedonian  soldiers,  because  he  had 
always  opposed,  as  much  as  he  dared, 
the  Oriental  transformation  of  Alex- 
ander  (Plutarch,  Eumends,  6). 
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Of  the  important  edict  issued  this  summer  by  Alexander  to  iht 
Grecian  cities,  and  read  at  the  Olympic  festival  in  July 
Newproj«cts  — directing  each  city  to  recall  its  exiled  citizens — I  shall 
ofconqaesto    gpcak  iu  a  futurc  chapter.     He  had  now  accomplished 
ite^^er     ^^^  object  of  Organising  a  land  force  half  Macedonian, 
— mewures    half  Asiatic.     But  since  the  expedition  of  Nearchus,  he 
his  fleet        had  bccomc  bent  upon  a  large  extenmon  of  his  naval  force 
also;  wliich  was  indeed  an  indispensable   condition  towards  his 
immediate  projects  of  conquering  Arabia,  and   of  pushing  both 
nautical  exploration  and  aggrandisement  from  the  Persian  Gulf 
round  the  Arabian  coast.     He  despatched  orders  to  the  Pheniciaa 
ports,  directing  that  a  numerous  fleet  should  be  built ;  and  that 
the  ships  should  then  be  taken  to  pieces,  and  conveyed  across  to 
Thapsakus  on  the  Euphrates,  from  whence  they  would  sail  down 
to  Babylon.     At  that  place,  he  directed  the  construction  of  other 
ships  from  the  numerous  cypress  trees  around — as  well  as  the  for- 
mation of  an  enormous  harbour  in  the  river  at  Babylon,  adequate 
to  the  accommodation  of  1000  ships  of  war.     Mikkalus,  a  Greek 
of  Klazomenae,  was  sent  to  Phenicia  with  500  talents,  to  enlist,  or 
to  purchase,  seamen  for  the  crews.     It  was  calculated  that  these 
preparations  (probably  under  the  superintendence  of  Nearchus) 
would  be  completed  by  the  spring,  for  which  period  contingents 
were  summoned  to  Babylon  for  the  expedition  against  Arabia.^ 
In  the  mean  time,  Alexander  himself  paid  a  visit  to  Ekbatana, 
the   ordinary  summer   residence  of  the  Persian  kings. 
He  conducted  his  army  by  leisurely  marches,  reviewing 
by  the  way  the  ancient  regal  parks  of  the  celebrated  breed 
called  Nisaean  horses — ^now  greatly  reduced  in  number.* 
On  the  march,  a  violent  altercation  occurred  between  his 
personal  favourite,  Hephaestion, — and  his  secretary,  Eumenes,  the 
most  able,  dexterous,  and  long-sighted  man  in  his  service.     Eume- 
nes, as  a  Greek  of  Kardia,  had  been  always  regarded  with  slight 
and  jealousy  by  the  Macedonian  officers,  especially  by  Hephsestion  : 
Alexander  now  took  pains  to  reconcile  the  two,  experiencing  no 


BX.  324. 

VUitto 
Ekbatana 
— death  of 
Hephffistton 
— violent 
sorrow  of 
Alexander. 


*  Arrian,  vii.  19.  He  also  sent  an 
officer  named  Herakleidds  to  the  shores 
of  the  Oaspian  Sea,  with  orders  to  con- 
struct ships  and  inake  a  survey  of  that 
sea  (vii.  16). 

'  Arrian,  vii.  13,  2;  Diodor.xvii.  110. 
How  leisurely  the  march  was,  may  be 
seen  in  Diodorus. 

The  direction  of  Alexander  s  march 
from  Susa  to  Ekbatana,   along  a  fre- 


quented and  good  road  which  Diodorus 
in  another  place  calls  a  royal  road  (xiz. 
19),  is  traced  by  Bitter,  deriving  his 
information  chiefly  from  the  recent  re- 
searches of  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson.  The 
larger  portion  of  the  way  lay  along  the 
western  side  of  the  chain  of  Mount 
Zagros,  and  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  Kerkha  (Ritter,  Erdkunde,  part 
ix.  b.  3.  p.  329,  West-Asia). 
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difficulty  with  Eumenes,  but  much  with  I^phsestioni  During  Jiis 
stay  at  Ekbatana,  he  celebrated  magnificent  sacrifices  and  festi- 
vities, with  gymnastic  and  musical  exhibitions,  which  were  farther 
enlivened,  according  to  the  Macedonian  habits,  by  banquets  and 
excessive  wine-drinking.  Amidst  these  proceedings,  Hephsestion 
was  seized  with  a  fever.  The  vigour  of  his  constitution  em- 
boldened him  to  neglect  all  care  or  regimen,  so  that  in  a  few  days 
the  disease  carried  him  ofi;  The  final  crisis  came  on  suddenly, 
and  Alexander  was  warned  of  it  while  sitting  in  the  theatre  ;  but 
though  he  instantly  hurried  to  the  bedside,  he  found  Hephaestion 
already  dead.  His  sorrow  for  this  loss  was  unbounded,  manifest- 
ing itself  in  excesses  suitable  to  the  general  violence  of  his  im- 
pulses, whether  of  affection  or  of  antipathy.  Like  Achilles  mourn- 
ing for  Patroklus,  he  cast  himself  on  the  ground  near  the  dead 
body,  and  remained  there  wailing  for  several  hours;  he  refused 
all  care,  and  even  food,  for  two  days ;  he  cut  his  hair  close,  and 
commanded  that  all  the  horses  and  mules  in  the  camp  should  have 
their  manes  cut  close  also ;  he  not  only  suspended  the  festivities, 
but  interdicted  alj  music  and  every  sign  of  joy  in  the  camp ;  he 
directed  that  the  battlements  of  the  walls  belonging  to  the  neigh- 
bouring cities  should  be  struck  oflF;  he  hung,  or  crucified,  the 
physician  Glaukias,  who  had  prescribed  for  Hephaestion ;  he 
ordered  that  a  vast  funeral  pile  should  be  erected  at  Babylon,  at  a 
cost  given  to  us  as  10,000  talents  (2,300,000^.),  to  celebrate  the 
obsequies ;  he  sent  messengers  to  the  oracle  of  Ammon,  to  inquire 
whether  it  was  permitted  to  worship  Hephaestion  as  a  god.  Many 
of  those  around  him,  accommodating  themselves  to  this  passionate 
impulse  of  the  ruler,  began  at  once  to  show  a  sort  of  worship  to- 
wards the  deceased,  by  devoting  to  him  themselves  and  their  arms ; 
of  which  Eumenes  set  the  example,  conscious  of  his  own  personal 
danger,  if  Alexander  should  suspect  him  of  being  pleased  at  the 
death  of  his  recent  rival.  Perdikkas  was  instructed  to  convey  the 
body  in  solemn  procession  to  Babylon,  there  to  be  burnt  in  state 
when  preparations  should  be  completed.^ 


>  Arrian,  vii.  13,  1  ;  Plutarch,  Eu- 
mendSf  2. 

'  Arrian,  vii.  14 ;  Plutarch,  Alex. 
72;  Diodor.  xvii.  110.  It  will  not 
do  to  follow  the  canon  of  evidencd 
tacitly  assumed  by  Arrian,  who  thinks 
himself  authorised  to  discredit  all  the 
details  of  Alexander's  conduct  on  this 
occasion,  which  transgress  the  limits  of 


a  dignified,  though  vehefnent  sorrow. 

When  Masistius  was  slain,  in  the 
Persian  army  commanded  by  Mar- 
donius  in  Boeotia,  the  manes  of  the 
liorses  were  cut,  as  token  of  mourning 
(Herodot.  ix.  24) :  compare  also  Plu- 
tarch, Pelopidas,  33;  and  Euripyl.  Al- 
kestis,  442. 
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Alexander  iitayed  at  ^batana  until  winter  was  at  hand,  seeking 
B^.3M-323  distraction  from  his  grief  in  exaggerated  splendour  of 
AiliM^w  festivals  and  ostentation  of  life.  His  temper  became  so 
external-        much  morc  irasdble  and  furious,  that  no  one  approached 

DAtMUie  ••"11  I 

KongA.  him  Without  fear,  and  he  was  propitiated  by  the  most 
extravagant  flatteries.^  At  length  he  roused  himself  and  found 
his  true  consolation,  in  gratifying  the  primary  passions  of  his  na- 
ture— fighting  and  man-hunting.'  Between  Media  and  Persis, 
dwelt  the  tribes  called  Kosssei,  amidst  a  region  of  lofty,  trackless, 
inaccessible  mountains.  Brave  and  predatory,  they  had  defied  the 
attacks  of  the  Persian  kings.  Alexander  now  conducted  against 
them  a  powerful  force,  and  in  spite  of  increased  difficulties  arising 
from  the  wintry  season,  pushed  them  from  point  to  point,  following 
them  into  the  loftiest  and  most  impenetrable  recesses  of  their 
mountains.  These  efforts  were  continued  for  forty  days,  under 
himself  and  Ptolemy,  until  the  entire  male  population  was  slain ; 
which  passed  for  an  acceptable  offering  to  the  manes  of  He- 
phaestion.' 

Not  long  afterwards,  Alexander  commenced  his  progress  to 
Babylon ;  but  in  slow  marches,  farther  retarded  by  va- 
rious foreign  embassies  which  met  him  on  the  road  So 
widely  had  the  terron  of  his  name  and  achievements  been 
spread,  that  several  of  these  envoys  came  from  the  most 
distant  regions.  •  There  were  some  from  the  various  tribes 
of  Libya — from  Carthage — from  Sicily  and  Sardinia — 
from  the  lUyrians  and  Thracians — from  the  Lucanians, 
Bruttians,  and  Tuscans,  in  Italy — nay,  even  (some  affirmed)  from 
the  Romans,  as  yet  a  people  of  moderate  power.*    But  there  were 
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I  See  the  curious  extracts  from  Ephip- 
pus  the  Chalkidian, — seemingly  a  con- 
temporary, if  not  an  eye-witness  (ap. 
Athens,  xii.  p.  537,  538) — •h^iiia  tk 
Koi  (Tiy^  Kartix*  »<ivTaf  {fwh  Z4ovs  robs 
ircio6trras'  iL<f>6fyirros  ykp  ^y  (Alexander) 
K€U  ^ovikSs'  iB6Ku  yiip  tJyai  fitXayxO' 
\iKhs,  &c. 

9  I  translate  here,  literally,  Plu- 
tarch's expression — Tov  9h  irivdovs  ira- 
ffjiyopl^  r^  vo\9fi^  Xf*<ifityoSj  &ffirfp  M 
B^pcuf  Ktd  Kvyriyiffiov  iy$p^irMy 
i^^\9€f  Kol  rh  Kotrtraiooy  %Bvos  Kartarpi' 
^aroj  irdyras  rififi^hv  iirocr^dr-* 
rct¥.  Tovro  8^  'HipaiffTlooyoi  ivayia^ths 
iKoKuro  (Plutarch,  Aldxand.  72:  com- 
pare PolysenuB,  iv.  3,  31). 

«  Arrian,    vii.    15  ;    Plutarch,    Alex. 


72;  Diodor.  xvii.  111.  This  general 
slaughter,  however,  can  only  be  true  of 
portions  of  the  Kosssean  name  ;  for 
Kossseans  occur  in  after  years  (Diodor. 
xix.  19). 

<  Pliny,  H.  N.  iii.  9.  The  story  in 
Strabo,  v.  p.  232,  can  hardly  apply  to 
Alexander  the  Great.  Livy  (ix.  18) 
conceives  that  the  Romans  knew  no- 
thing of  Alexander  even  by  report,  but 
this  appears  to  me  not  credible. 

On  the  whole,  though  the  point  is 
doubtful,  I  incline  to  believe  the  asser- 
tion of  a  Roman  embassy  to  Alexander. 
Nevertheless,  there  were  various  false 
statements  which  afterwards  became 
current  about  it — one  of  which  may  be 
seen  in  Memnon's  history  of  the  Pontic 
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other  names  yet  more  surprising — ^^Ethiopians,  from  the  extreme 
south,  beyond  Egypt — Scythians  from  the  north,  beyond  the  Da- 
nube— Iberians  and  Gauls,  from  the  far  west,  beyond  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea.  Legates  also  arrived  from  various  Grecian  cities, 
partly  to  tender  congratulations  and  compliments  upon  his  match- 
less successes,  partly  to  remonstrate  against  his  sweeping  mandate 
for  the  general  restoration  of  the  Grecian  exiles.*  It  was  remarked 
that  these  Grecian  legates  approached  him  with  wreaths  on  their 
heads,  tendering  golden  wreaths  to  him, — as  if  they  were  coming 
into  the  presence  of  a  god.^  The  proofs  which  Alexander  received, 
even  from  distant  tribes  with  names  and  costumes  unknown  to  him, 
of  fear  for  his  enmity  and  anxiety  for  his  favour,  were  such  as  had 
never  been  shown  to  any  historical  person,  and  such  as  entirely  to 
explain  his  superhuman  arrogance. 

In  the  midst  of  this  exuberant  pride  and  good  fortune,  however, 
dark  omens  and  prophecies  crowded  upon  him  as  he  ap-    ^^,  3^3 
proached  Babylon.     Of  these  the  most  remarkable  was,  (Sprin*)- 
the  warning  of  the  Chaldean  priests,  who  apprised  him,  Ba^n-hi» 
soon  after  he  crossed  the  Tigris,  that  it  would  be  dan-  Sti^  fo?*' 
gerous  for  him  to  enter  that  city,  and  exhorted  him  to  Si^'^in' 
remain  outside  of  the  gates.     At  first  he  was  inclined  to  ^wsfif 
obey ;  but  his  scruples  were  overruled,  either  by  argu-  ^^^^ 
ments  from  the  Greek  sophist  Anaxarchus,  or  by  the  shame  of 
shutting  himself  out  from  the  most  memorable  city  of  the  empire, 
where  his  great  naval  preparations  were  now  going  on.     He  found 
Nearchus  with  his  fleet,  who  had  come  up  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river, — and  also  the  ships  directed  to  be  built  in  Phenicia,  which 
had  come  down  the  river  from  Thapsakus,  together   with  large 
numbers  of  seafaring  men  to  serve  aboard.'     The  ships  of  cypress- 
wood,  and  the  large  docks,  which  he  had  ordered  to  be  constructed 
at  Babylon,  were  likewise  in  full  progress.     He  lost  no  time  in 
concerting  with  Nearchus  the  details  of  an  expedition  into  Arabia 


Herakleia  ap.  Photium,  Cod.  224;  OrelU 
Fragment.  Memnon,  p.  36.  Kleitar- 
chus  (contemporary  of  Alexander), 
whom  Pliny  quotes,  can  have  had  no 
motive  to  insert  falsely  the  name  of 
Romans,  which  in  his  time  was  nowise 
important. 

^  Arrian,  vii.  15  ;  Justin,  xii.  13 ; 
Diodor.  xvii.  113.  The  story  men- 
tioned by  Justin  in  another  place  (xxi. 
6)  is  probably  referable  to  this  last 
season  of  Alexander's  career.  A  Car- 
thaginian   named   Hamilkar   Khodanus 


was  sent  by  his  city  to  Alexander; 
really  as  an  emissary  to  acquaint  him- 
self with  the  king's  real  designs,  which 
occasioned  to  the  Carthaginians  serious 
alarm — but  under  colour  of  being  an 
exile  tendering  his  services.  Justin 
says  that  Parmenio  introduced  Ha- 
milkar—  which  must,  I  think,  be  an 
error. 

2  Arrian,  vii.  19,  1 ;  vii.  23,  3. 

3  Arrian,  vii.  19,  5-12;  Diodor.  xvii, 
112. 
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and  the  Persian  Gulf,  by  his  land  force  and  naval  force  cooperat- 
ing. From  various  naval  officers,  who  had  been  sent  to  survey  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  now  made  their  reports,  he  learnt^  that  though 
there  were  no  serious  difficulties  within  it  or  along  its  southern 
coast,  yet  to  double  the  eastern  cape  which  terminated  that  eoast--- 
to  circumnavigate  the  unknown  peninsula  of  Arabia, — and  thus  to 
reach  the  Red  Sea — was  an  enterprise  perilous  at  least,  if  not  im- 
practicable.^ But  to  achieve  that  which  other  men  thought  im- 
practicable, was  the  leading  passion  of  Alexander.  He  resolved 
to  circumnavigate  Arabia  as  well  as  to  conquer  the  Arabians,  tirom 
whom  it  was  sufficient  offence  that  they  had  sent  no  envoys  to  him. 
He  also  contemplated  the  foundation  of  a  great  maritime  city  in 
the  interior  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  to  rival  in  wealth  and  commerce 
the  cities  of  Phenicia.* 

Amidst  preparations  for  this  expedition — and  while  the  immense 
B.a3as  fiineral  pile  destined  for  Hephaestion  was  being  built — 
(April,  May).  Alexander  sailed  down  the  Euphrates  to  the  great  dyke 
ooihip-  called  Pallakopas,  about  ninety  miles  below  Babylon ;  a 
^^h^  ^  sluice  constructed  by  the  ancient  Assyrian  kings,  for  the 
Srthe?**  purpose  of  being  opened  when  the  river  was  too  fiill, 
^pu£  so  as  to  let  off  the  water  into  the  interminable  marshes 
failSf"*"^'  stretching  out  near  the  western  bank.  The  sluice  being 
md'Sw^Sf  reported  not  to  work  well,  he  projected  the  construction 
the  river.       ^f  ^  ^g^  ^^^  somcwhat  farther  dowa     He  then  sailed 

through  the  Pallakopas  in  order  to  survey  the  marshes,  together 
with  the  tombs  of  the  ancient  Assyrian  kings  which  had  been 
erected  among  them.  Himself  steering  his  vessel,  with  the  kausia 
on  his  head,  and  the  regal  diadem  above  it,^  he  passed  some  time 
among  these  lakes  and  swamps,  which  were  so  extensive  that  his 
fleet  lost  the  way  among  them.  He  stayed  long  enough  also  to 
direct,  and  even  commence,  the  foundation  of  a  new  city,  in  what 
seem^  to  him  a  convenient  spot.^ 

On  returning  to  Babylon,  Alexander  found  large  reinforcements 
arrived  there — partly  under  Philoxenus,  Menander,  and  Menidas, 


^  Arrian,  yii.  20,  15;  Arrian,  Indioa, 
43.  To  undertake  this  circumnaviga- 
tion, Alexander  had  despatched  a  ship- 
master of  Soli  in  Cyprus,  named  Hiero; 
who,  becoming  alarmed  at  the  distance 
to  which  he  was  advancing,  and  at  the 
apparently  interminable  stretch  of  Ara- 
bia towards  the  south,  returned  without 
accomplishing  the  object. 


second  century  after  the  Christian  sera, 
Arabia  had  never  been  circumnavigated, 
from  the  Persian  Qulf  to  the  Red  Sea — 
at  least  so  f^u:  as  his  knowledge  ex- 
tended. 

2  Arrian,  vii.  19,  11. 

*  Arrian,  vii.  22,  2,  3;  Strabo,  xvi.  p. 
741. 

*  Arrian,  vii.  21,  11.     ir^Aii^  i^^KO^ 


Even  in  me  time  of  Arrian,  in  the  '  fnytr^  re  koX  frciXi<rc. 
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from  Lydia  and  Earia — partly  20,000  Persians,  under  Peukestes 

the  satrap.     He  caused  these  Persians  to  be  incorporated  ^  323 

in  the  files  of  the  Macedonian  phalanx.     According  to  ^a^  ^ein-  * 

the  standing  custom,  each  of  these  files  was  sixteen  deep,  JJJIS^JJ®"'" 

and  each  soldier  was  armed  with  the  long  pike  or  sarissa  ^J^^  *"** 

wielded  by  two  hands ;  the  lochage,  or  front-rank  man,  ^^^^[^y 

being  always  an  officer  receiving  double  pay,  of  great  ^J^^J***'' 

strength  and  attested  valour — and  those  second  and  third  doniaiwand 

^        i%i  n  1  #•      11      1     •  Persians  in 

in  the  file,  as  well  as  the  rearmost  man  of  all,  bemg  the  same 

«.,        ..  ■,<,  ...  files  and 

jjkewne  strong  and  good  men,  receivmg  larger  pay  companies. 
than  the  rest.  Alexander,  in  his  new  arrangement,  retained  the 
first  three  ranks  and  the  rear  rank  unchanged,  as  well  as  the 
same  depth  of  file ;  but  he  substituted  twelve  Persians  in  place 
of  the  twelve  Macedonians  who  followed  after  the  third-rank 
man ;  so  that  the  file  was  composed  first  of  the  lochage  and  two 
other  chosen  Macedonians,  each  armed  with  the  sarissa — then 
of  twelve  Persians  armed  in  their  own  manner  with  bow  or 
javelin — lastly,  of  a  Macedonian  with  his  sarissa  bringing  up  the 
rear.^  In  this  Macedonico-Persian  file,  the  front  would  have  only 
three  projecting  pikes,  instead  of  five,  which  the  ordinary  Mace- 
donian phalanx  presented ;  but  then,  in  compensation,  the  Persian 
soldiers  would  be  able  to  hurl  their  javelins  at  an  advancing  enemy, 
over  the  heads  of  their  three  front-rank  men.  The  supervening 
death  of  Alexander  prevented  the  actual  execution  of  this  reform, 
interesting  as  being  his  last  project  for  amalgamating  Persians 
and  Macedonians  into  one  military  force. 

Besides  thus  modifying  the  phalanx,  Alexander  also  passed  in 
review  his  fleet,  which  was  now  fully  equipped.     The  spiendid 
order  was  actually  given  for  departing,  so  soon  as  the  ^5^ 'S' 
obsequies  of  Hephaestion  should  be  celebrated.      This  H«p*»«»"on' 
was  the  last  act  which  remained  for  him  to  fulfil.     The  splendid 
funeral  pile  stood  ready — two  hundred  feet  high,  occupying  a 
square  area,  of  which  the  side  was  nearly  one  furlong,  loaded 
with  costly  decorations  from  the  zeal,  real  and  simulated,  of  the 
Macedonian  officers.     The  invention  of  artists  was  exhausted,  in 
long  discussions  with  the  king  himself,  to  produce  at  all  cost  an 
exhibition  of  magnificence  singular  and  stupendous.     The  outlay 
(probably  with  addition  of  the  festivals  immediately  following)  is 


*  Arrian,  vii.  23,  5.  Even  when  per- 
forming the  purely  military  operation 
of  passing  tnese  soldiers  in  review, 
inspecting  their  exercise,  and  deter- 
mining thoir  array, — Alexander  sat  upon 


the  regal  throne,  surrounded  by  Asiatic 
eunuchs  ;  his  principal  officers  sat  upon 
couches  with  silver  feet,  near  to  him 
(Arrian,  vii.  24,  4).  This  is  among  the 
evidences  of  his  altered  manners. 
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Btated  at  12,000  talents,  or  2,760,000?.  sterling.^  Alexander  awaited 
the  order  from  the  oracle  of  Ammon,  having  sent  thither  messengers 
4o  inquire  what  measure  of  reverential  honour  he  might  properly 
and  piously  show  to  his  departed  friend.^  The  answer  was  now 
brought  back,  intimating  that  Hephaestion  was  to  be  worshipped  as 
a  Hero — the  secondary  form  of  worship,  not  on  a  level  with  that 
paid  to  the  God&  Delighted  with  this  divine  testimony  to  Hephae- 
stion, Alexander  caused  the  pile  to  be  lighted,  and  the  obsequies 
celebrated,  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  injunctions  of  the  oracle.' 
He  farther  directed  that  magniBcent  chapels  or  sacred  edifices 
should  be  erected  for  the  worship  and  honour  of  Hephaestion,  at 
Alexandria  in  Egypt, — ^at  Pella  in  Macedonia,  and  probably  in 
other  cities  also.* 

Respecting  the  honours  intended  for  Hephaestion  at  Alexandria, 
he  addressed  to  Kleomenes  the  satrap  of  Egypt  a  despatch  which 
becomes  in  part  known  to  us.  I  have  already  stated  that  Kleo- 
menes was  among  the  worst  of  the  satraps ;  having  committed 
multiplied  public  crimes,  of  which  Alexander  was  not  uninformed. 
The  regal  despatch  enjoined  him  to  erect  in  commemoration  of 
Hephaestion  a  chapel  on  the  terra  firma  of  Alexandria,  with  a 
splendid  turret  in  the  islet  of  Pharos ;  and  to  provide  besides  that 
all  mercantile  written  contracts,  as  a  condition  of  validity,  should 
be  inscribed  with  the  name  of  Hephaestion.  Alexander  concluded 
thus  : — "  If  on  coming  I  find  the  Egyptian  temples  and  the  chapels 
of  Hephaestion  completed  in  the  best  manner,  I  will  forgive  you 
for  all  your  past  crimes ;  and  in  future,  whatever  magnitude  of 
crime  you  may  commit,  you  shall  suffer  no  bad  treatment  from 
me."*     This  despatch  strikingly  illustrates  how  much  the  wrong 


*  DiodoruByXvii.  115;  Plutarch,  Alex. 
72. 

'  Arrian,  vii.  23,  8. 
'  Diodor.  xvii.    114,    115  :    compare 
Arrian,  vii.  14,  16;  Plutarch,  Alex.  75. 

*  Arrian,  vii.  23,  10-13 ;  Diod.  xviii. 
4.  Diodorus  speaks  indeed,  in  this 
puBsage,  of  the  m/pii  or  funeral  pile  in 
honour  of  Hephaestion,  as  if  it  were 
among  the  vast  expenses  included 
in  the  memoranda  left  by  Alexander 
(after  his  decease)  of  prospective  schemes. 
But  the  funeral  pile  had  already  been 
erected  at  Babylon,  as  Diodorus  himself 
had  informed  us.  What  Alexander  left 
unexecuted  at  his  decease,  but  intended 
to  execute  if  he  had  lived,  was  the 
splendid  edifices  and  chapels  in  He- 
phsestion's  honour — as  we  see  by  Arrian, 
vii.   23,    10.     And  Diodorus  must  be 


supposed  to  allude  to  these  intended 
sacred  buildings,  though  he  has  inad- 
.vertently  spoken  of  the  funeral  pile. 
Kraterus,  who  was  under  orders  to  re- 
turn to  Macedonia,  was  to  have  built 
one  at  Pella. 

The  Olyntbian  Ephippus  had  com- 
posed a  book  iTfpl  rrjs  'H^cutrriuyos  Koi 
*A\€^dvlipov  ra4niSf  of  which  there  ap- 
pear fom*  or  five  citations  in  Athensus. 
He  dwelt  especially  on  the  luxurious 
habits  of  Alexander,  and  on  his  unmea- 
sured potations — common  to  him  with 
other  Macedonians. 

*  Arrian,  vii.  23,  9-14.  Kal  KAto- 
fi4vti  iLv9pi  KUK^f  KoX  iroAA^  &8iic^ftaTa 
hZiicf)<r(unt  4y  Aly^r^,  ^irtor^AAci  ^iri- 

orroXiiv *Hv  yap  Karoi\dfico    iyif 

{f\eyc   tA    ypdfifiara)    rh    Uph    t4    4y 
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doings  of  satraps  were  secondary  considerations  in  his  view,  com- 
pared with  splendid  manifestations  towards  the  Gods,  and  fl^rsonal 
attachment  towards  friends. 

The  intense  sorrow  felt  by  Alexander  for  the  death  of  Hephae- 
stion — ^not  merely  an  attached  friend,  but  of  the  same  age  and 
exuberant  vigour  as  himself — laid  his  mind  open  to  gloomy  fore- 
bodings from  numerous  omens,  as  well  as  to  jealous  mistrust  even 
of  his  oldest  officers.  Antipater  espedally,  no  longer  protected 
against  the  calumnies  of  Olympias  by  the  support  of  Hephaestion,^ 
fell  more  and  more  into  discredit ;  whilst  his  son  Kassander,  who 
had  recently  come  into  Asia  with  a  Macedonian  reinforcement, 
underwent  from  Alexander  during  irascible  moments  much  insulting 
violence.  In  spite  of  the  dissuasive  warning  of  the  Chaldean 
priests,"  Alexander  had  been  persuaded  to  distrust  their  sincerity, 
and  had  entered  Babylon,  though  not  without  hesitation  and  uneasi- . 
ness.  However,  when,  after  having  entered  the  town,  he  went 
out  of  it  again  safely  on  his  expedition  for  the  survey  of  the  lower 
Euphrates,  he  conceived  himself  to  have  exposed  them  as  deceitful 
alarmists,  and  returned  to  the  city  with  increased  confidence,  for 
the  obsequies  of  his  deceased  friend.' 

The  sacrifices  connected  with  these  obsequies  were  on  the  most 
prodigious  scale.  Victims  enough  were  oflered  to  furnish  a  feast 
for  the  army,  who  also  received  ample  distributions  of  wine. 
Alexander  presided  in  person  at  the  feast,  and  abandoned  himself 
to  conviviality  like  the  rest.     Already  full  of  wine,  he  was  per- 


Tlp^a  tA  'H^oMTT^wvof,  ftrf  ri  xp6rtpoy 
^fidprrji^cat  iup^av  irt  rointav,  koX  r6' 
KoiTOV,  M\\iKov  &y  afidprpSf  oit^^y  ircfiTi? 
i^  ifiov  &x<V** — ^^  ^^®  oration  of  De- 
mos thends  against  Dionysodorus  (p. 
1285),  Kleomends  appears  as  enriching 
himself  by  the  monopoly  of  corn  ex- 
ported from  Egypt:  compare  Pseudo- 
Aristot.  CEconom.  c.  33.  Kleomends 
was  afterwards  put  to  death  by  the  first 
Ptolemy,  who  became  king  of  Egypt 
(Pausanias,  i.  6,  3). 

^  Plutarch,  Alex.  74 ;  Diodor.  xvii. 
114. 

»  Arrian,  vii.  16,  9;  vii.  17,  6.  Plu- 
tarch, Alex.  73.     Diodor.  xvii.  112. 

•  Arrian,  vii.  22,  1.  Ainhs  84  &* 
i^t\4y^as  8^  r&y  Xa\8al»y  /uay- 
rdtiMf  8ri  o^8iv  irtiroy$^s  ttij  iy  Bafiu- 
\&yi  ix^^  (&AA'  I<^9i7  yiip  ikdffas  l(w 
B€ifiv\&yos  irply  n  iraBfty)  &WxXct  al$ts 
Karh,  rh,  il\ri  Oa^^StVy  &c. 

The  uneasiness  here  caused  by  these 
prophecies  and  omens,  in  the  mind  of 


the  most  fearless  man  of  his  age,  is 
worthy  of  notice  as  a  psychological  fact, 
and  is  perfectly  attested  by  the  au- 
thority of  Aristobulus  and  Nearchus. 
It  appears  that  Anaxarchus  and  other 
Grecian  philosophers  encouraged  him 
by  their  reasonings  to  despise  all  pro- 
phecy, but  especially  that  of  the  Chal- 
dean priests ;  who  (they  alleged)  wished 
to  keep  Alexander  out  of  Babylon  in 
order  that  they  might  continue  to  pos- 
sess the  large  revenues  of  the  temple  of 
Bel  us,  which  they  had  wrongfully  ap- 
propriated ;  Alexander  being  disposed 
to  rebuild  that  ruined  temple,  and  to 
reestablish  the  suspended  sacrifices  to 
which  its  revenues  had  been  originaUy 
devoted  (Arrian,  vii.  17;  Diodor.  xvii. 
112).  Not  many  days  afterwards,  Alex- 
ander greatly  repented  of  having  given 
way  to  these  dangerous  reasoners,  who 
by  their  sophistic^il  cavils  set  aside  the 
power  and  the  warnings  of  destiny 
(Diodor.  xvii.  116). 
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suaded  by  his  friend  Medius  to  sup  with  him,  and  to  pass  the 
9JC.  823*  whole  night  in  yet  farther  drinking,  with  the  boisterous 
(June).       indulgence  called   by   the  Greeks  Komus  or  Revelry. 

feasungand    Uaviug  slcpt  off  his  iutoxicatiou  during  the  next  day,  he 

intemperance    •       .1  •  •  t        ^,^      ■«*•     ■%•  •*  . 

in  the  umy.  lu  the  evening  agam  supped  with  Medius,  and  spent  a 

iKKized^'  second  night  in   the  like  unmeasured   indulgence.^     It 

d^gwous  appears  that  he  already  had  the  seeds  of  fever  upon  him, 

SeuSuof  which  was  so  fatally  aggravated  by  this  intemperance 

his  illness.  ^|j^^  jjg  y^g^  ^q  jjj  ^^  rctum  to  his  palace.     He  took  the 

bath,  and  slept  in  the 'house  of  Medius  ;  on  the  next  morning,  he 
was  unable  to  rise.  After  having  been  carried  out  on  a  couch 
to  celebrate  sacrifice  (which  was  his  daily  habit),  he  was  obliged 
to  lie  in  bed  all  day.  Nevertheless  he  summoned  the  generals 
to  his  presence,  prescribing  all  the  details  of  the  impending  expe- 
dition, and  ordering  that  the  land-force  should  begin  its  march  on 
the  fourth  day  following,  while  the  fleet,  with  himself  aboard, 
would  sail  on  the  fifth  day.  In  the  evening,  he  was  carried  on  a 
couch  across  the  Euphrates  into  a  garden  on  the  other  side,  where 
he  bathed  and  rested  for  the  night.  The  fever  still  continued,  so 
that  in  the  morning,  after  bathing  and  being  carried  out  to  perform 
the  sacrifices,  he  remained  on  his  couch  all  day,  talking  and  playing 
at  dice  with  Medius ;  in  the  evening,  he  bathed,  sacrificed  again, 
and  ate  a  light  supper,  but  endured  a  bad  night  with  increased 
fever.  The  next  two  days  passed  in  the  same  manner,  the  fever 
becoming  worse  and  worse ;  nevertheless  Alexander  still  sum- 
moned Nearchus  to  his  bedside,  discussed  with  him  many  points 
about  his  maritime  projects,  and  repeated  his  order  that  the  fleet 
should  be  ready  by  the  third  day.  On  the  ensuing  morning  the 
fever  was  violent ;  Alexander  reposed  all  day  in  a  bathing-house 
in  the  garden,  yet  still  calling  in  the  generals  to  direct  the  filling 
up  of  vacancies  among  the  officers,  and  ordering  that  the  arma- 
ment should  be  ready  to  move.  Throughout  the  two  next  days, 
his  malady  became  hourly  more  aggravated.  On  the  second  of  the 
two,  Alexander  could  with  difficulty  support  the  being  lifted  out 


^  Arrian,  vii.  24,  25.  Diodorus  states 
(xvii.  117)  that  Alexander,  on  this 
convivial  night,  swallowed  the  contents 
of  a  large  goblet  called  the  cup  of 
Hdraklds,  and  felt  very  ill  after  it;  a 
statement  repeated  by  various  other 
writers  of  antiquity,  and  which  I  see  no 
reason  for  discrediting,  though  some 
modem  critics  treat  it  with  contempt. 
The  Royal  Ephemerides,  or  Court  Jour- 


nal, attested  only  the  general  fact  of  his 
large  potations  and  the  long  sleep  which 
followed  them  :  see  Athenseus,  z.  p. 
434. 

To  drink  to  intoxication  at  a  funeral, 
was  required  as  a  token  of  respectful 
sympathy  towards  the  deceased — see  the 
last  words  of  the  Indian  Kalanus  before 
he  ascended  the  funeral  pile— Plutarch, 
Alexander,  69. 
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of  bed  to  perform  the  sacrifice ;  even  then,  however,  he  continued 
to  give  orders  to  the  generals  about  the  expedition.  On  the 
morrow,  though  desperately  ill,  he  still  made  the  effort  requisite 
for  performing  the  sacrifice ;  he  was  then  carried  across  fi*om  the 
garden-house  to  the  palace,  giving  orders  that  the  generals  and 
officers  should  remain  in  permanent  attendance  in  and  near  the 
ball.  He  caused  some  of  them  to  be  called  to  his  bedside ;  but 
though  he  knew  them  perfectly,  he  had  by  this  time  become  inca- 
pable of  utterance.  One  of  his  last  words  spoken  is  said  to  have 
been,  on  being  asked  to  whom  he  bequeathed  his  kingdom,  '^  To 
the  strongest ;"  one  of  his  last  acts  was,  to  take  the  signet  ring 
from  his  finger,  and  hand  it  to  Perdikkas.^ 

For  two  nights  and  a  day  he  continued  in  this  state,  without 
either  amendment  or  repose.     Meanwhile  the  news  of  no  hope  of 
his  malady  had  spread  through  the  army,  filling  them  consteraa- 
with  grief  and  consternation.      Many  of  the   soldiers,  ^rtJfta^the 
eager  to  see  him  once  more,  forced  their  way  into  the  SS^iiei**' 
palace,  and  were  admitted  unarmed.    They  passed  along  J^lJere.* 
by  the  bedside,  with  all  the  demonstrations  of  afllictiou  J^<*"^ 
and  sympathy  :  Alexander  knew  them,  and  made  show  of  friendly 
recognition  as  well  as  he  could ;  but  was  unable  to  say  a  word. 
Several  of  the  generals  slept  in  the  temple  of  Serapis,  hoping  to 
be  informed  by  the  God  in  a  dream  whether  they  ought  to  bring 
Alexander  into  it  as  a  suppliant  to  experience  the  divine  healing 
power.     The  God  informed  them  in  their  dream,  that  Alexander 
ought  not  to  be  brought  into  the  temple — that  it  would  be  better 
for  him  to  be  left  where  he  was.     In  the  afternoon  he  expired — 
June  323  b.c. — after  a  life  of  thirty-two  years  and  eight  months 
— and  a  reign  of  twelve  years  and  eight  months." 


^  *  These  last  two  facts  are  mentioned 
by  Arrian  (vii.  26,  5),  and  Diodorus 
(xvii.  117),  and  Justin  (xii.  15):  but 
they  found  no  place  in  the  Court  Journal. 
Curtius  (x.  y.  4)  gives  them  with  some 
enlargement. 

'  The  details,  respecting  the  last  ill- 
ness of  Alexander,  are  peculiarly  au- 
thentic, being  extracted  both  by  Arrian 
and  by  Plutarch,  from  the  Epheme- 
rides  Regise,  or  short  Court  Journal ; 
which  was  habitually  kept  by  his  se- 
cretary Eumends,  and  another  Greek 
named  Diodotus  (Athenae.  x.  p.  434): 
see  Arrian,  vii.  25,  26;  Plutarch,  Alex. 
76. 

It  is  surprising  that  throughout  all 
the  course  of  this  malady,  no  mention 


is  made  of  any  physician  as  having  been 
consulted.  No  advice  was  asked;  if 
we  except  the  application  to  the  temple 
of  Serapis,  during  the  last  day  of  Alex- 
ander's  life.  A  few  months  before, 
Alexander  had  hanged  or  crucified  the 
physician  who  attended  Hephaostion  in 
his  last  illness.  Hence  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  he  either  despised  or  mis- 
trusted medical  advice,  and  would  not 
permit  any  to  be  invoked.  His  views 
must  have  been  much  altered  since  his 
dangerous  fever  at  Tarsus,  and  the  suc- 
cessful treatment  of  it  by  the  Akamanian 
physician  Philippus. 

Though  the  fever  (see  some  remarks 
from  Littre  attached  to  Didot's  Fragm. 
Script.    Alex.    Magn.    p.    124)    which 
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The  death  of  Alexander,  thus  suddenly  cut  off  by  a  fever  in 
B^.23. 3  the  plenitude  of  health,  vigour,  and  aspirations,  was  an 
Kffect  pro-     event  impressive  as  well  as  important  in  the  highest  pos- 

duccd  on  the      •it-i  .      ^  *  .  •/?  j  tt^'l 

imagination  sible  degree,  to  his  contemporaries  tar  and  near.  W  nen 
^rartS*^  the  first  report  of  it  was  brought  to  Athens,  the  orator 
MddSTthof  Demades  exclaimed — "It  cannot  be  true:  if  Alexander 
Alexander.  ^^^^  dead,  the  wholc  habitable  world  would  have  smelt 
of  his  carcass."*  This  coarse,  but  emphatic  comparison,  illustrates 
the  immediate,  powerful,  and  wide-reaching  impression  produced 
by  the  sudden  extinction  of  the  great  conqueror.  It  was  felt  by 
each  of  the  many  remote  envoys  who  had  so  recently  come  to 
propitiate  this  far-shooting  Apollo — by  every  man  among  the 
nations  who  had  sent  these  envoys — throughout  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa,  as  then  known, — to  affect  either  his  actual  condition  or 
his  probable  future.*  The  first  growth  and  development  of  Mace- 
donia, during  the  twenty-two  years  preceding  the  battle  of  Chae- 
roneia,  from  an  embarrassed  secondary  state  into  the  first  of  all 
known  powers,  had  excited  the  astonishment  of  contemporaries, 
and  admiration  for  Philip's  organizing  genius.  But  the  achieve- 
ments of  Alexander,  during  his  twelve  years  of  reign,  throwing 
Philip  into  the  shade,  had  been  on  a  scale  so  much  grander  and 
vaster,  and  so  completely  without  serious  reverse  or  even  interrup- 
tion, as  to  transcend  the  measure,  not  only  of  human  expectation, 
but  almost  of  human  belief.     The  Great  King  (as  the  King  of 


caused  Alexanderls  death  ia  here  a 
plain  fact  satisfactorily  made  out,  yet 
a  different  story  was  circulated  some 
time  afterwards,  and  gained  partial 
credit  (Plutarch,  De  InvidiA,  p.  538), 
that  lie  had  heen  poisoned.  The  poison 
was  said  to  have  heen  provided  hy 
Aristotle,— sent  over  to  Aisia  hy  Anti- 
pater  through  his  son  Kassander, — and 
administered  hy  lollas  (another  son  of 
Antipater),  Alexander's  cuphearer  (Ar* 
rian,  vii.  27,  2 ;  Curtius,  x.  10,  17 ; 
Diodor.  xvii.  118;  Justin,  xii.  13).  It 
is  quite  natural  that  fever  and  intem- 
perance (which  latter  moreover  was 
frequent  with  Alexander)  should  not  he 
regarded  as  cauiBes  su£BcientIy  marked 
and  impressive  to  explain  a  decease  at 
once  so  unexpected  and  so  momentous. 
There  seems  ground  for  supposing, 
however,  that  the  report  was  inten- 
tionally fomented,  if  not  originally 
broached,  by  the  party-enemies  of  Anti- 
))ater  and  Kassander  —  especially  by 
the  rancorous  Olympias.     The  violent 


enmity  afterwards  displayed  by  Kas- 
sander against  Olympias,  and  aU  the 
family  of  Alexander,  helped  to  encour- 
age the  report.  In  the  life  of  Hyperid^ 
in  Plutarch  (Vit.  X.  Oratt.  p.  849).  it 
is  stated,  that  he  proposed  at  Athens 
public  honours  to  lollas  for  having 
given  the  poison  to  Alexander.  If  there 
is  any  truth  in  this,  it  might  be  a  stra- 
tagem for  casting  discredit  on  Anti- 
pater  (father  of  lollas),  against  whom 
the  Athenians  entered  into  the  lAmian 
war,  immediately  after  the  death  of 
Alexander. 

^  Plutarch,  Phokion,  22;  Demetrius 
Phaler.  De  Elocution,  s.  300.  OO  rtBrn- 
Ktv  *A\4^aylipoSt  i  &v8pcf  'ABijyuuoi — 
&^e  ybip  &y  ^  olKovfi4yri  rov  vcicpoG. 

^  Dionysius,  despot  of  the  Pontic  He- 
rakleia,  fainted  away  with  joy  when  he 
heard  of  Alexander's  death,  and  erected 
a  statue  of  Eiidvfiia  or  Comfort  (Memn. 
Heracl.  Fragm.  ap.  Photium,  Cod.  224. 
c.  4). 
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Persia  was  called  by  excellence)  was,  and  had  long  been,  the  tjrpe 
of  worldly  power  and  felicity,  even  down  to  the  time  when  Alex- 
ander crossed  the  Hellespont.  Within  four  years  and  three  months 
from  this  event,  by  one  stupendous  defeat  after  another,  Darius 
had  lost  all  his  Western  Empire,  and  had  become  a  fugitive  east- 
ward of  the  Caspian  Gates,  escaping  captivity  at  the  hands  of 
Alexander  only  to  perish  by  those  of  the  satrap  Bessus.  All  ante- 
cedent historical  parallels — the  ruin  and  captivity  of  the  Lydian 
CroBSUS,  the  expulsion  and  mean  life  of  the  Syracusan  Dionysius, 
both  of  them  impressive  examples  of  the  mutability  of  human 
condition, — sank  into  trifles  compared  with  the  overthrow  of  this 
towering  Persian  colossus.  The  orator  -^schines  expressed  the 
genuine  sentiment  of  a  Grecian  spectator,  when  he  exclaimed  (in 
a  speech  delivered  at  Athens  shortly  before  the  death  of  Darius) — 
"  What  is  there  among  the  list  of  strange  and  unexpected  events, 
that  has  not  occurred  in  our  time  ?  Our  lives  have  transcended 
the  limits  of  humanity ;  we  are  bom  to  serve  as  a  theme  for  incre- 
dible tales  to  posterity.  Is  not  the  Persian  king — who  dug  through 
Athos  and  bridged  the  Hellespont, — who  demanded  earth  and 
water  from  the  Greeks, — who  dared  to  proclaim  himself  in  public 
epistles  master  of  all  mankind  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun — 
is  not  he  now  struggling  to  the  last,  not  for  dominion  over  others, 
but  for  the  safety  of  his  own  person  ?"  ^ 

Such  were  the  sentiments  excited  by  Alexander's  career  even  in 
the  middle  of  330  B.C.,  more  than  seven  years  before  his  death. 
During  the  following  seven  years,  his  additional  achievements  had 
carried  astonishment  yet  farther.  He  had  mastered,  in  defiance  of 
fatigue,  hardship,  and  combat,  not  merely  all  the  eastern  half  of  the 
Persian  empire,  but  unknown  Indian  regions  beyond  its  easternmost 
limits.  Besides  Macedonia,  Greece,  and  Thrace,  he  possessed  all 
that  immense  treasure  and  military  force  which  had  once  rendered 
the  Great  King  so  formidable.  By  no  contemporary  man  had 
any  such  power  ever  been  known  or  conceived.  With  the  turn  of 
imagination  then  prevalent,  many  were  doubtless  disposed  to  take 


1  ^Sschinde  adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  524.  c. 
43.  Toiydproi  ri  rSov  iLViKiriirTW  koX 
ikirpoffZoKitrMV  i<p*  ri^i&v  oi)  yfyov€v\  od 
yiLp  filoy  7*  TifJitTs  h-vSpdifirivov  $€$i(i>Kafi€V, 
&XA*  elf  ir<ipcJio^o\oylay  rots  i<rofi4yois 
litff  ^fMS  t^vfitv.  Oi)x  ^  M^*'  "^^^  Tiff>- 
cw¥  fioffiXths,  &  rhv  "AOmv  Hiopv^as  Koi 
rhy  'ZWiiffiroyroy  C*H^^t  ^  7^^  **^  fiHofp 
robs  "EAAiyvos  alroiy,  6  ro\fiwy  iy  rais 
iirurroXxus  ypd(f>€iy  5ti  li(a"ir6rTis   iffrXy 

VOL.  VIII.  2    H 


atrdyrwy  iivBp^wy  iup*  tjXIov  h^toyros 
li^Xfii  9vofi4yov,  yvy  oif  xtpl  rod  K^ptos 
kripuy  tlycu  Biaywyl((reUf  oAA*  fjlhj  trtpl 
rrjs  rod  v^fjunros  (Tuni\pias  ; 

Compare  the  striking  fragment,  of 
a  like  tenor,  out  of  the  lost  work  of 
the  Phalerean  Demetrius  —  Ilcpl  rijf 
ritxns — Fragment.  Histor.  Gnccor.  vol. 
ii.  p.  368, 
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him  for  a  God  on  earth,  as  Gredan  spectators  had  once  supposed 
with  regard  to  Xerxes,  when  they  beheld  the  innumerable  Persian 
host  crossing  the  Hellespont.^ 

Exalted  to  this  prodigious  grandeur,  Alexander  was  at  the  time 
Had  Alex-  of  his  death  little  more  than  thirty-two  years  old — the 
JSlSi^^hfve  age  at  which  a  citizen  of  Athens  was  growing  into  im- 
thta|I^  portant  commands;  ten  years  less  than  the  age  for  a 
greater  8U11.  consul  at  Romc  ;^  two  years  younger  than  the  age  at 
which  Timour  first  acquired  the  crown,  and  began  his  foreign  con- 
quests.' His  extraordinary  bodily  powers  were  unabated ;  he  had 
acquired  a  large  stock  of  military  experience ;  and,  what  was  still 
more  important,  his  appetite  for  farther  conquest  was  as  voracious, 
and  his  readiness  to  purchase  it  at  the  largest  cost  of  toil  or  danger, 
as  complete,  as  it  had  been  when  he  first  crossed  the  Hellespont, 
Great  as  his  past  career  had  been,  his  future  achievements,  with 
such  increased  means  and  experience,  were  likely  to  be  yet  greater. 
His  ambition  would  have  been  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  the 
conquest  of  the  whole  habitable  world  as  then  known  ;^  and  if  his 
life  had  been  prolonged,  he  would  probably  have  accomplished  it 
Nowhere  (so  far  as  our  knowledge  reaches)  did  there  reside  any 
military  power  capable  of  making  head  against  him ;  nor  were  his 
soldiers,  when  he  commanded  them,  daunted  or  baffled  by  any  ex- 
tremity of  cold,  heat,  or  fatigue.  The  patriotic  feelings  of  Livy 
dispose  hun  to  maintain  *  that  Alexander,  had  he  invaded  Italy 
Question  and  assailed  Romans  or  Samnites,  would  have  failed  and 
Lt^i^ut  perished  like  his  relative  Alexander  of  Epirus.  But  this 
ofAiSSSder.  c<mclusion  caunot  be  accepted.  If  we  grant  the  courage 
•tudSd  the  ^^^  discipline  of  the  Roman  infantry  to  have  been  equal 
***°**°*-  to  the  best  infantry  of  Alexander's  army,  the  same  can- 
not be  said  of  the  Roman  cavalry  as  compared  with  the  Mace- 
donian Companions.  Still  less  is  it  likely  that  a  Roman  consul, 
annually  changed,  would  have  been  found  a  match  for  Alexander 


^  Herod,  tu.  56. 

*  Cicero,  Philippic  v.  17,  48. 

>  See  Histoire  de  Timour-Bec,  par 
Cherefeddin  AH,  tnuislated  by  Petit  de 
la  Croix,  vol.  i.  p.  203. 

«  This  is  the  remark  of  his  great  ad- 
mirer Arrian,  vii.  1,  6. 

»  Livy,  ix.  17-19.  A  discuBsion  of 
Alexander's  chances  against  the  Romans 
— extremely  interesting  and  beautiful, 
though  the  case  appears  to  me  very 
partially  set  forth.  I  agree  with  Nie- 
buhr  in  dissenting  fix>m  Livy's  result ; 


and  with  Plutarch  in  considering  it  as 
one  of  the  boons  of  Fortune  to  the 
Romans,  that  Alexander  did  not  live  long 
enough  to  attack  them  (Plutarch  De 
FortunA  Romanor.  p.  326). 

Livy  however  had  great  reason  for 
complaining  of  those  Greek  authors 
(he  calls  them  **  levissimi  ex  Qrsdcis  "), 
who  said  the  Romans  would  have 
quailed  before  the  terrible  ivputation 
of  Alexander,  and  submitted  without 
resistance.  Assuredly  his  victory  over 
them  would  have  been  dearly  bought. 
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in  military  genius  and  combinations ;  nor,  even  if  personally  equal, 
would  he  have  possessed  the  same  variety  of  troops  and  arms,  each 
effective  in  its  separate  way,  and  all  conspiring  to  one  common 
purpose — nor  the  same  unbounded  influence  over  their  minds  in 
stimulating  them  to  fixll  effort  I  do  not  think  that  even  the  Romans 
could  have  successfully  resisted  Alexander  the  Great ;  though  it  is 
certain  that  he  never  throughout  all  his  long  marches  encountered 
such  enemies  as  they,  nor  even  such  as  Samnites  and  Lucanians — 
combining  courage,  patriotism,  discipline,  with  effective  arms  both 
for  defence  and  for  close  combat.* 

Among  all  the  qualities  which  go  to  constitute  the  highest  mili- 
tary excellence,  either  as  a  general  or  as  a  soldier,  none  unrivaiied 
was  wanting  in  the  character  of  Alexander.  Together  o?  aux"^ 
with  his  own  chivalrous  courage — sometimes  indeed  both  Siitoi^^* 
excessive  and  unseasonable,  so  as  to  form  the  only  mill-  ™*°- 
tary  defect  which  can  be  fairly  imputed  to  him — we  trace  in  all  his 
operations  the  most  careful  dispositions  taken  beforehand,  vigilant 
precaution  in  guarcUng  against  possible  reverse,  and  abundant  re- 
source in  adapting  himself  to  new  contingencies.  Amidst  constant 
success,  these  precautionary  combinations  were  never  discontinued. 
His  achievements  are  the  earliest  recorded  evidence  of  scientific 
military  organization  on  a  large  scale,  and  of  its  overwhelming 
effects.  Alexander  overawes  the  imagination  more  than  any  other 
personage  of  antiquity,  by  the  matchless  development  of  all  that 
constitutes  effective  force — as  an  individual  warrior,  and  as  organizer 
and  leader  of  armed  masses;  not  merely  the  blind  impetuosity 
ascribed  by  Homer  to  Ares,  but  also  the  intelligent,  methodized, 
and  all-subduing  compression  which  he  personifies  in  Athene.  But 
all  his  great  qualities  were  fit  for  use  only  against  enemies ;  in 
which  category  indeed  were  numbered  all  mankind,  known  and 
unknown,  except  those  who  chose  to  submit  to  him.  In  his  Indian 
campaigns,  amidst  tribes  of  utter  strangers,  we  perceive  that  not 
only  those  who  stand  on  their  defence,  but  also  those  who  abandon 
their  property  and  flee  to  the  mountains,  are  alike  pursued  and 
slaughtered. 

Apart  from  the  transcendent  merits  of  Alexander  as  a  soldier 
and  a  general,  some  authors  give  him  credit  for  grand  and  be- 
neficent views  on   the  subject  of  imperial  government,  and  for 


1  Alexander  of  Epirua  is  said  to  have 
renutt'ked,  that  he,  in  his  expeditions 
into  Italy,  had  fallen  upon  the  drSpw- 
vlris  or  chamber  of  the  men;  while 
hia  nephew  (Alexander  the  Qreat),  in 


invading  Asia,  had  fallen  upon  the  yv- 
ycuKMviris  or  chamber  of  the  women 
(Aulas  QelliuB,  xvii.  21 ;  Curtiua,  viii. 
1,  37). 
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intentions  highly  favourable  to  the  improvement  of  mankind.  I 
Alexander  as  See  no  gTound  foF  adopting  this  opinion.  As  far  as  we 
frSSmiuSS  ^^*"^  venture  to  anticipate  what  would  have  been  Alex- 
dS"i^  oV  ander's  future,  we  see  nothing  in  prospect  except  years 
cfteem.  ^f  ever-Fcpeated  aggression  and  conquest,  not  to  be  con- 
cluded until  he  had  traversed  and  subjugated  all  the  inhabited 
globe.  The  acquisition  of  universal  dominion — conceived  not  meta- 
phorically, but  literally,  and  conceived  with  greater  facility  in  con- 
sequence of  the  imperfect  geographical  knowledge  of  the  time — 
was  the  master-passion  of  his  soul.  At  the  moment  of  his  death, 
he  was  commencing  fresh  aggression  in  the  south  against  the 
Arabians,  to  an  indefinite  extent  ;^  while  his  vast  projects  against 
the  western  tribes  in  Africa  and  Europe,  as  far  as  the  Pillars  of 
Herakles,  were  consigned  in  the  orders  and  memoranda  confi- 
dentially communicated  to  Kraterus.^  Italy,  Gaul,  and  Spain, 
would  have  been  successively  attacked  and  conquered ;  the  enter- 
prises proposed  to  him  when  in  Baktria  by  the  Chorasmian  prince 
Pharasmanes,  but  postponed  then  until  a  more  convenient  season, 
would  have  been  next  taken  up,  and  he  would  have  marched  from 
the  Danube  northward  round  the  Euxine  and  Palus  MseoUs  against 
the  Scythians  and  the  tribes  of  Caucasus.^  There  remained  more- 
over the  Asiatic  regions  east  of  the  Hyphasis,  which  his  soldiers 
had  refused  to  enter  upon,  but  which  he  certainly  would  have  in- 
vaded at  a  future  opportunity,  were  it  only  to  efface  the  poignant 
humiliation  of  having  been  compelled  to  relinquish  his  proclaimed 
purpose.  Though  this  sounds  like  romance  and  hyperbole,  it  was 
nothing  more  than  the  real  insatiate  aspiration  of  Alexander,  who 
looked  upon  every  new  acquisition  mainly  as  a  capital  for  acquiring 
more  :*  "  You  are  a  man  like  all  of  us,  Alexander  (said  the  naked 
Indian  to  him) — except  that  you  abandon  your  home  like  a  meddle- 
some destroyer,  to  invade  the  most  distant  regions ;  enduring  hard- 
ship yourself,  and  inflicting  hardship  upon  others."  *  Now,  how  an 
empire  thus  boundless  and  heterogeneous,  such  as  no  prince  has 
ever  yet  realized,  could  have  been  administered  with  any  superior 


^  Arrian,  yii.  28,  5. 

*  Diodor.  xyiii.  4. 

«  Arrian,  iv.  15,  11. 

4  Arrian,  vii.  19,  12.  Th  8i  &Xi}dh, 
Us  yi  fioi  HoKtTf  ArKijirros  liv  rod 
KTotrBsd  ri  &cl  *A\4^tuf9pos.  Compare 
vii.  1,  3-7 ;  vii.  15,  6,  and  the  speech 
made  by  Alexander  to  his  soldiers  on 
the  baiULB  of  the  Hyphasia  when  he 
was  trying  to  persuade  them  to  march 
forward,    ▼.    26   aeq.      We   must   re- 


member that  Arrian  had  before  him 
the  work  of  Ptolemy,  who  would  give, 
in  all  probability,  the  substance  of 
this  memorable  speech  from  his  own 
hearing. 

^  Arrian,  vii.  1,  8.  ah  9h  JMp^ntos 
Ay,  irapairX-fia-ios  rois  iWots,  xXiJi'  7c  W^, 
5Tt  xoXvwpdyfJMV  fcoi  irdaBaXos,  «hri  t^s 
olKf(as  roffainriv  yriv  ix€^4px(f,  ^pdyfuara 
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advantages  to  subjects,  it  would  be  difficult  to  show.  The  mere  task 
of  acquiring  and  maintaining — of  keeping  satraps  and  tribute- 
gatherers  in  authority  as  well  as  in  subordination — of  suppressing 
resistances  ever  liable  to  recur  in  regions  distant  by  months  of 
march ' — would  occupy  the  whole  life  of  a  world-conqueror,  with- 
out leaving  any  leisure  for  the  improvements  suited  to  peace  and 
stability,  if  we  give  him  credit  for  such  purposes  in  theory. 

But  even  this  last  is  more  than  can  be  granted.  Alexander's 
acts  indicate  that  he  desired  nothing  better  than  to  take  Alexander 
up  the  traditions  of  the  Persian  empire ;  a  tribute-levying  w^TtSn*??* 
and  army-levying  system,  under  Macedonians,  in  large  Sth^PMSMi 
proportion,  as  his  instruments;  yet  partly  also  under  nnlSr''*'^ 
the  very  same  Persians  who  had  administered  before,  ^Sj^S?* 
provided  they  submitted  to  him.  It  has  indeed  been  ojAilS!** 
extolled  among  his  merits  that  he  was  thus  willing  to  "«°- 
reappoint  Persian  grandees  (putting  their  armed  force  however 
under  the  command  of  a  Macedonian  officer) — and  to  continue 
native  princes  in  their  dominions,  if  they  did  willing  homage  to  him, 
as  tributary  subordinates.  But  all  this  had  been  done  before  him 
by  the  Persian  kings,  whose  system  it  was  to  leave  the  conquered 
princes  undisturbed,  subject  only  to  the  payment  of  tribute,  and  to 
the  obligation  of  furnishing  a  military  contingent  when  required.^ 
In  like  manner  Alexander's  Asiatic  empire  would  thus  have  been 
composed  of  an  aggregate  of  satrapies  and  dependent  principalities, 
furnishing  money  and  soldiers ;  in  other  respects,  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  local  rule,  with  occasional  extreme  inflictions  of  punish- 
ment, but  no  systematic  examination  or  control.'  Upon  this,  the 
condition  of  Asiatic  empire  in  all  ages,  Alexander  would  have 
grafted  one  special  improvement :  the  military  organization  of  the 
empire,  feeble  under  the  Achaemenid  princes,  would  have  been 
greatly  strengthened  by  his  genius,  and  by  the  able  officers  formed 
in  his  school,  both  for  foreign  aggression  and  for  home  control.* 

The  Persian  empire  was  a  miscellaneous  aggregate,  with  no 
strong  feeling  of  nationality.     The  Macedonian   conqueror  who 


*  Arrian,  vii.  4,  4,  5. 

■  Herodot.  iii.  15.  Alexander  offered 
to  Phokion  (Plutarch,  Phok.  18)  his 
choice  between  four  Asiatic  cities,  of 
which  (that  is,  of  any  one  of  them)  he 
was  to  enjoy  the  revenues  ;  just  as 
Artaxerxte  Longimanus  had  acted  to* 
wards  Themistoklte  in  recompence  for 
hifl  treason.    Phokion  refused  the  offer. 

*  See  the  punishment  of  Sisamn^a  by 


Kambys^s  (Herodot.  v.  25). 

*  The  rhetor  Aristeidds,  in  his  Enco- 
mium on  Rome,  has  some  good  remarks 
on  the  chai*actor  and  ascendency  of 
Alexander,  exercised  by  will  and  per- 
sonal authority,  as  contrasted  with  the 
systematic  and  legal  working  of  the 
Roman  empire  (Orat.  xvi.  p.  332-360, 
vol.  i.  ed.  Dindorf). 
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seized  its  throne  was  still  more  indifferent  to  national  sentiment. 
Abaenceof  He  was  neither  Macedonian  nor  Greek.  Though  the 
to  AiciaSder  ahsenco  of  this  prejudice  has  sometimes  been  counted  to 
i3S?Se  **'  ^™  ^  *  virtue,  it  only  made  room,  in  my  opinion,  for 
?iSSiM  of  prejudices  still  worse.  The  substitute  for  it  was  an  ex- 
into  one  orbitaut  personality  and  self-estimation,  manifested  even 
«jj™p  in  his  earliest  years,  and  inflamed  by  extraprdinary  success 
Jectkm.  into  the  belief  in  divine  parentage ;  which,  while  setting 
him  above  the  idea  of  communion  with  any  special  nationality, 
made  him  conceive  all  mankind  as  subjects  under  one  common 
sceptre  to  be  wielded  by  himself.  To  this  universal  empire  the 
Persian  king  made  the  nearest  approach,^  according  to  the  opinions 
then  prevalent.  Accordingly  Alexander,  when  victorious,  accepted 
the  position  and  pretensions  of  the  overthrown  Persian  court  as 
approaching  most  nearly  to  his  full  due.  He  became  more  Pereian 
than  either  Macedonian  or  Greek.  While  himself  adopting,  as  far 
as  he  could  safely  venture,  the  personal  habits  of  the  Persian  court, 
he  took  studied  pains  to  transform  his  Macedonian  officers  into 
Persian  grandees,  encouraging  and  even  forcing  intermarriages 
with  Persian  women  according  to  Persian  rites.  At  the  time  of 
Alexander's  death,  there  was  comprised,  in  his  written  orders  given 
to  Kraterus,  a  plan  for  the  wholesale  transportation  of  inhabitants 
both  out  of  Europe  into  Asia,  and  out  of  Asia  into  Europe,  in 
order  to  fuse  these  populations  into  one  by  multiplying  inter- 
marriages and  intercourse.'  Such  reciprocal  translation  of  peoples 
would  have  been  felt  as  eminently  odious,  and  could  not  have  been 
accomplished  without  coercive  authority.^  It  is  rash  to  speculate 
upon  unexecuted  purposes ;  but,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  such  com- 
pulsory mingling  of  the  different  races  promises  nothing  favourable 
to  the  happiness  of  any  of  them,  though  it  might  serve  as  an  im- 
posing novelty  and  memento  of  imperial  omnipotence. 

In  respect  of  intelligence  and  combining  genius,  Alexander  was 


1  Xenoph.  Cyropjed.  yiii.  6,  21;  Ana- 
bas.  i.  7,  6;  Herodot.  tu.  8,  13;  com- 
pare Arrian,  v.  26,  4-10. 

'  Diodor.  xyiii.  4.  Uphs  9^  ro^rois 
w6\€tay  trifPOMHTiiohs  icdk  coo/id/Toty  fitra- 
yotyiis  in  rijs  *Afrias  tls  rhv  EiSp^injy, 
Koi  Karh  rotydvTiov  iK  rijs  Zdpwirris  elf 
T^y  *Afflay,  8ir«f  r^f  fjLtyiaras  iprftpovs 
rats  ixtyofdius  koX  reus  olKti^ttriy  elf 
iroiy^v   Sfiopolay  iral  ovyTwiic^v    ^iXlof 

KttTOKrHlffV. 

>  See  tne  effect  produced  upon  the 
lomsDB  by  the  false  statement  of  His- 


tiscus  (Herodot.  vi.  3)  with  Wesseling's 
note — and  the  eagerness  of  the  Pseonians 
to  return  (Herod,  t.  98 ;  also  Justin, 
▼iii.  5). 

Antipater  afterwards  intended  to 
transport  the  ^tolians  in  mass  from 
their  own  country  into  Asia,  if  he  had 
succeeded  in  conquering  them  (Diodor. 
xviii.  25).  (Compare  Pausanias  (i.  9, 
8-10)  about  the  forcible  measures  used 
by  Lysimachus,  in  transporting  new 
inhabitants,  at  Ephesus  and  Lysima- 
oheia. 
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Hellenic  to  the  full;  in  respect  of  disposition  and  purpose,  no  one 
could  be  less  Hellenic.     The  acts  attesting  his  Oriental  Mistake  of 
▼iolence  of  impulse,  unmeasured  self-will,^  and  exaction  aiSS^o!! 
of  reverence  above  the  limits  of  humanity — have  been  {JtJStSSai 
already  recounted.     To  describe  him  as  a  son  of  Hellas,  q^^^^ 
imbued  with  the  political  maxims  of  Aristotle,  and  bent  H[i"d^**°' 
on  the  systematic  diffusion  of  Hellenic  culture  for  the  ^^^^^ 
improvement  of  mankind' — is,  in  my  judgement,  an  esti-  of  AristoUe. 
mate  of  his  character  contrary  to  the  evidence.     Alexander  is 
indeed  said  to  have  invited  suggestions  from  Aristotle  as  to  the 
best  mode  of  colonizing  ;  but  his  temper  altered  so  much,  after  a 
few  years  of  Asiatic  conquest,  that  be  came  not  only  to  lose  all 
deference  for  Aristotle's  advice,  but  even  to  hate  him  bitterly.' 
Moreover,  though  the  philosopher's  full  suggestions  have  not  been 
preserved,  yet  we  are  told  generally  that  he  recommended  Alex- 
ander to  behave  to  the  Greeks  as  a  leader  or  president,  or  limited 
chief — and  to  the  Barbarians  (non-Hellenes)  as  a  master  ;*  a  dis- 
tinction substantially  coinciding  with  that  pointed  out  by  Burke  in 
his  speeches  at  the  beginning  of  the  American  war,  between  the 
principles  of  government  proper  to  be  followed  by  England  in  the 
American  colonies,   and  in   British   India.      No  Greek  thinker 
believed  the  Asiatics  to  be  capable  of  that  free  civil  polity  *  upon 


*  Livy,  ix.  18.  "Referre  in  tanto 
rege  piget  superbam  mutationem  vestis, 
et  deeideratas  humi  jacentium  adula- 
tiones,  etiam  victiB  Macedonibus  graves, 
nedum  victoribus:  et  foeda  supplicia, 
et  inter  vinum  et  epulas  csedes  amico- 
rum,  et  Tanitatem  ementiendflo  stirpis. 
Quid  si  vini  amor  in  dies  fieret  acrior? 
quid  si  truz  et  prsefervida  ira  ?  {nee 
quidquam  dubium  inter  scriptores  refero) 
nullane  base  danina  imperatoriis  yirtuti- 
bus  ducimus  ? " 

The  appeal  here  made  by  Livy  to  the 
full  attestation  of  these  points  in  Alex- 
ander's character  deserves  notice.  He 
had  doubtless  more  authorities  before 
him  than  we  possess. 

'  Among  other  eulogists  of  Alexander, 
it  18  sufficient  to  name  Droysen — in  his 
two  works,  both  of  great  Instorical  re- 
■earch  —  Geschichte  Alexanders  des 
Grossen— and  Qeschichte  des  Hellenis- 
mus  Oder  derBildung  des  HeUenistischen 
Staaten  Systemes  (Hamburg,  1 843 ) .  See 
espedaUy  the  last  and  most  recent  work, 
p.  27  aeqq.  p.  651  aeqq. — and  elsewhere 
passim, 

>  Plutarch,  Alex.  55-74. 

*  Plutarch,  Fortun.  Alex.  M.  p.  329. 


piiTX^v'  ov  yhpy  i)S  *\pi<TTor4\7)t  ffvyt- 
fio6\fV€y  ain^,  ro7s  /xiy  "EWrjatv  rrytfio- 
yiKws,  rots  9k  fiaofidpois  Sccnrortfcwr 
XP^t^-^voy  ....  oAAa  Koiyhs  ^K*ty  9*6Bfy 
apfioffr^s  Koi  SioXAoKT^y  ray  Z\(ay  yofil- 
Cwy,  oti  Ty  \6y<p  fi^  (Tvyrjyt,  ro7s  SirXois 
fita^6fi€yoSf  €ts  rh  ainh  avvtytyKtity  rii 
irayrdxo0€y,  &c. 

Strabo  (or  Eratosthenes,  see  Strabo,  i. 
p.  6G)  and  Plutarch  imderstand  the 
expression  of  Aristotle  erroneously — as 
if  that  philosopher  had  meant  to  re- 
commend harsh  and  cruel  treatment  of 
the  non-Hellenes,  and  kind  treatment 
only  towards  Greeks.  That  Aristotle 
could  have  meant  no  such  thing,  is 
evident  from  the  whole  tenor  of  his 
treatise  on  Politics.  The  distinction 
really  intended  is  between  a  greater  and 
a  less  measure  of  extra-popular  au- 
thority—not between  kind  and  unkind 
purposes  in  the  exercise  of  authority. 
Compare  Tacitus,  Annal.  xii.  11 — the 
advice  of  the  Emperor  Claudius  to  the 
Parthian  prince  Meherdatds. 

*  Aristot.  Politic,  i.  1,  5;  vii.  6,  1. 
See  the  memorable  comparison  drawn 
by  Aristotle  (Polit.  vii.  6)  between  the 
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which  the  march  of  every  Grecian  community  was  based.  Aristotle 
did  not  wish  to  degrade  the  Asiatics  below  the  level  to  which  they 
had  been  accustomed,  but  rather  to  preserve  the  Greeks  from 
being  degraded  to  the  same  level.  Now  Alexander  recognised  no 
such  distinction  as  that  drawn  by  his  preceptor.  He  treated  Greeks 
and  Asiatics  alike,  not  by  elevating  the  latter,  but  by  degrading 
the  former.  Though  he  employed  all  indiscriminately  as  instni- 
ments,  yet  he  presently  found  the  free  speech  of  Greeks,  and  even 
of  Macedonians,  so  distasteful  and  offensive,  that  his  preferences 
turned  more  and  more  in  favour  of  the  servile  Asiatic  sentiment 
and  customs.  Instead  of  hellenizing  Asia,  he  was  tending  to 
asiatize  Macedonia  and  Hellas.  His  temper  and  character,  as 
modified  by  a  few  years  of  conquest,  rendered  him  quite  unfit  to 
follow  the  course  recommended  by  Aristotle  towards  the  Greeks — 
quite  as  unfit  as  any  of  the  Persian  kings,  or  as  the  French  Emperor 
Napoleon,  to  endure  that  partial  frustration,  compromise,  and  smart 
from  free  criticism,  which  is  inseparable  from  the  position  of  a 
limited  chief.  Among  a  multitude  of  subjects  more  diverse- 
coloured  than  even  the  army  of  Xerxes,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
he  might  have  turned  his  power  towards  the  improvement  of  the 
rudest  portions.  We  are  told  (though  the  fact  is  difficult  to  credit, 
from  his  want  of  time)  that  he  abolished  various  barbarisms  of  the 
Hyrkanians,  Arachosians,  and  Sogdlans.^  But  Macedonians  as 
well  as  Greeks  would  have  been  pure  losers  by  being  absorbed  into 
an  immense  Asiatic  aggregate. 

Plutarch  states  that  Alexander  founded  more  than  seventy  new 
Number  of     citics  in  Asia.*    So  larffe  a  number  of  them  is  neither 

iMw  cities 

founded  In  verifiable  nor  probable,  unless  we  either  reckon  up  simple 
Alexander,     military  posts,  or  borrow  from  the  list  of  foundations 


Europeans  and  Asiatics  generaUy.  He 
pronounces  the  former  to  be  courageous 
an<l  energetic,  but  wanting  in  inteHi- 
gence  or  powers  of  politi^  combina- 
tion; the  latter  to  be  intelligent,  and 
clever  in  contrivance,  but  destitute  of 
courage.  Neither  of  them  have  more 
than  a  '* one-legged  aptitude"  {<p{Kriy 
fMy6K»\oy) ;  the  Greek  alone  possesses 
both  the  courage  and  the  intelligence 
united.  The  Asiatics  are  condemned 
to  pei*petual  subjection  ;  the  Greeks 
might  govern  the  world,  could  they  but 
combine  in  one  political  society. 

Isokratds  ad  Philippum,  Or.  y.  p.  85. 
8.  18.  itrrl  8^  t^  fitv  irtlBfiy  irphs  rohs 
"ZWriyoi  <rifi^tpoyf  rb  9h  fiidCarBai  irphs 
rohs  fiap$dpovs  xp^^^l'^^* 


1  Plutarch,  Fortun.  Alex.  M.  p.  328. 
The  stay  of  Alexander  in  these  countries 
was  however  so  short,  that  even  with 
the  best  will  he  could  not  have  en- 
forced the  suppression  of  any  inveterate 
customs. 

2  Plutarch,  Fortun.  Al.  M.  p.  328. 
Plutarch  mentions,  a  few  lines  after- 
wards, Seleukeia  in  Mesopotamia,  as  if 
he  thought  that  it  was  among  the  cities 
established  by  Alexander  himself.  This 
shows  that  he  has  not  been  exact  in 
distinguishing  foundations  made  by 
Alexander,  from  those  origiuated  by 
Seleukus  and  other  Diadochi. 

The  elaborate  article  of  Drovsen  (in 
the  Appendix  to  his  Grachicbte  des 
Hellenismus,  p.  588-651)    aacribeB  to 
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really  established  by  his  successors.  Except  Alexandria  in  Egypt, 
none  of  the  cities  founded  by  Alexander  himself  can  be  shown  to 
have  attained  any  great  development  Nearly  all  were  planted 
among  the  remote,  warlike,  and  turbulent  peoples  eastward  of  the 
Caspian  Gates.  Such  establishments  were  really  fortified  posts  to 
hold  the  country  in  subjection :  Alexander  lodged  in  them  detach- 
ments from  his  army,  but  none  of  these  detachments  can  well  have 
been  large,  since  he  could  not  afford  materially  to  weaken  his  army, 
while  active  military  operations  were  still  going  on,  and  while 
further  advance  was  in  contemplation.  More  of  these  settlements 
were  founded  in  Sogdiana  than  elsewhere ;  but  respecting  the 
Sogdian  foundations,  we  know  that  the  Greeks  whom  he  esta- 
blished there,  chained  to  the  spot  only  by  fear  of  his  power,  broke 
away  in  mutiny  immediately  on  the  news  of  his  death.^  Some 
Greek  soldiers  in  Alexander's  army  on  the  Jaxartes  or  the 
Hydaspes,  sick  and  weary  of  his  interminable  marches,  might 
prefer  being  enrolled  among  the  colonists  of  a  new  city  on  one  of 
these  unknown  rivers,  to  the  ever-repeated  routine  of  exhausting 
duty.*  But  it  is  certain  that  no  volunteer  emigrants  would  go 
forth  to  settle  at  distances  such  as  their  imaginations  could  hardly 
conceive.  The  absorbing  appetite  of  Alexander  was  conquest,  to 
the  East,  West,  South,  and  North ;  the  cities  which  he  planted 
were  established,  for  the  most  part,  as  garrisons  to  maintain  his 
most  distant  and  most  precarious  acquisitions.     The  purpose  of 


Alexander  the  largest  plans  of  coloniza- 
tion in  Asia,  and  enumerates  a  great 
number  of  cities  alleged  to  have  been 
founded  by  him.  But  in  regai*d  to  the 
majority  of  these  foundations,  the  evi- 
dence upon  which  Droysen  grounds  his 
belief  that  Alexander  was  the  founder, 
appears  to  me  altogether  slender  and 
unsatisfactory.  If  Alexander  founded 
BO  many  cities  as  Droysen  imagines, 
how  does  it  happen  that  Arrian  men- 
tions only  so  comparatively  small  a 
number?  The  argument  derived  from 
Arrian's  silence,  for  rejecting  what  is 
affirmed  by  other  ancients  respecting 
Alexander,  is  indeed  employed  by  mo- 
dem authors  (and  by  Droysen  himself 
among  them),  far  oftener  than  I  think 
warrantable.  But  if  there  be  any  one 
proceeding  of  Alexander  more  than 
another,  in  respect  of  which  the  silence 
of  Arrian  ought  to  make  us  suspicious 
— it  is  the  foundation  of  a  new  colony ; 
a  solemn  act,  requiring  delay  and  mul- 
tiplied regulations,  intended  for  per- 
petuity, and  redounding  to  the  honour 


of  the  founder.  I  do  not  believe  in 
any  colonies  founded  by  Alexander, 
beyond  those  comparatively  few  which 
Arrian  mentions,  except  such  as  rest 
upon  some  other  express  and  good 
testimony.  Whoever  will  read  through 
Droysen's  list,  will  see  that  most  of 
the  names  in  it  will  not  stand  this 
test.  The  short  life,  and  rapid  move- 
ments, of  Alexander,  are  of  themselves 
the  strongest  presumption  against  his 
having  founded  so  large  a  number  of 
colonies. 

*  Diodor.  xvii.  99 ;  xviii.  7.  Curtius, 
ix,  7,  1.  Curtius  observes  (vii.  10,  15) 
respecting  Alexander's  colonies  in  Sog- 
diana—that  they  were  founded  "  velut 
frseni  domitarum  gentium;  nunc  ori- 
ginis  suso  oblita  serviunt,  quibus  impo- 
raverunt." 

^  See  the  plain-spoken  outburst  of  the 
Thurian  Antileon,  one  of  the  soldiers 
in  Xenophon's  Ten  Thousand  Greeks, 
when  the  army  reached  Trapezua  (Xe- 
noph.  Anabaa.  v.  1,  2). 
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colonization  was  altogether  subordinate ;  and  that  of  hellenizing 
Asia,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  was  not  even  contemplated,  much  less 
realized. 

This  process  of  hellenizing  Asia — ^in  so  far  as  Asia  was  ever  hel- 
it  was  not  lenized — which  has  often  been  ascribed  to  Alexander,  was 
b^^t^e^'  in  reality  the  work  of  the  Diadochi  who  came  after  him ; 
^J^fhtoi^  though  his  conquests  doubtless  opened  the  door  and  esta- 
hS?e^i2^  blished  the  mUitary  ascendency  which  rendered  such  a 
^'^  work  practicable.     The  position,  the  aspirations,  and  the 

interests  of  these  Diadochi — Antigonus,  Ptolemy,  Seleukus,  Lysima- 
chus,  &c. — were  materially  different  from  those  of  Alexander.  They 
had  neither  appetite  nor  means  for  new  and  remote  conquest ;  their 
great  rivalry  was  with  each  other ;  each  sought  to  strengthen  him- 
self near  home  against  the  rest  It  became  a  matter  of  fashion 
and  pride  with  them,  not  less  than  of  interest,  to  found  new  cities 
immortalising  their  family  names.  These  foundations  were  chieBy 
made  in  the  regions  of  Asia  near  and  known  to  Greeks,  where 
Alexander  had  planted  none.  Thus  the  great  and  numerous 
foundations  of  Seleukus  Nikator  and  his  successors  covered  Syria, 
Mesopotamia,  and  parts  of  Asia  Minor.  All  these  regions  were 
known  to  Greeks,  and  more  or  less  tempting  to  new  Grecian  immi- 
grants— ^not  out  of  reach  or  hearing  of  the  Olympic  and  other 
festivals,  as  the  Jaxartes  and  the  Indus  were.  In  this  way  a  con- 
siderable influx  of  new  Hellenic  blood  was  poured  into  Asia  during 
the  century  succeeding  Alexander — probably  in  great  measure  from 
Italy  and  Sicily,  where  the  condition  of  the  Greek  cities  became 
more  and  more  calamitous — ^besides  the  numerous  Greeks  who 
took  service  as  individuals  under  these  Asiatic  kings.  Greeks,  and 
Macedonians  speaking  Greek,  became  predominant.,  if  not  in 
numbers,  at  least  in  importance,  throughout  most  of  the  cities  in 
Western  Asia.  In  particular,  the  Macedonian  military  organiza- 
tion, discipline,  and  administration,  was  maintained  systematically 
among  these  Asiatic  kings.  In  the  account  of  the  battie  of  Mag- 
nesia, fought  by  the  Seleukid  king  Antiochus  the  Great  against 
the  Romans  in  190  B.O.,  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  constituting  the 
main  force  of  his  Asiatic  army,  appears  in  all  its  completeness,  just 
as  it  stood  under  Philip  and  Perseus  in  Macedonia  itself.^ 

When  it  is  said  however  that  Asia  became  hellenized  under 
Alexander's  successors,  the  phrase  requires  explanation.  Hel- 
lenism, properly  so  called — tiie  aggregate  of  habits,  sentiments, 
energies,  and  intelligence,  manifested  by  the  Greeks  during  their 

1  Appiim,  Syriac.  32. 
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epoch  of  autonomy  ^ — ^never  passed  over  into  Asia ;  neither  the 
highest  qualities  of  the  Greek  mind,  nor  even  the  entire  How  far 
character  of  ordinary  Greeks.     This  genuine  Hellenism  ever  relaij 
could  not  subsist  under  the  over-ruling  compression  of  ^^^JJ2?~ 
Alexander,  nor  even  under  the  less  irresistible  pressure  of  [S5i^ 
his  successors.     Its  living  force,  productive  genius,  self-  ^i^Ji"" 
organizing  power,  and  active  spirit  of  political  communion,  JS^Jj^" 
were  stifled,  and  gradually  died  out.     All  that  passed  into  d"f»«d. 
Asia  was  a  faint  and  partial  resemblance  of  it,  carrying  the  super- 
ficial marks  of  the  original.  The  administration  of  the  Greco-Asiatic 
kings  was  not  Hellenic  (as  it  has  been  sometimes  called),  but  com- 
pletely despotic,  as  that  of  the  Persians  had  been  before.     Whoever 
follows  their  history,  until  the  period  of  Roman  dominion,  will  see 
that  it  turned  upon  the  tastes,  temper,  and  ability  of  the  prince,  and 
on  the  circumstances  of  the  regal  family.   Viewing  their  government 
as  a  system,  its  prominent  diflerence,  as  compared  with  their  Per- 
sian predecessors,  consisted  in  their  retaining  the  military  tradi- 
tions and  organization  of  Philip  and  Alexander ;   an  elaborate 
scheme  of  discipline  and  manoeuvring,  which  could  not  be  kept  up 
without  permanent  official  grades  and  a  higher  measure  of  intelli- 
gence than  had  ever  been  displayed  under  the  Achaemenid  kings, 
who  had  no  military  school  or  training  whatever.     Hence  a  great 
number  of  individual  Greeks  found  employment  in  the  military  as 
well  as  in  the  civil  service  of  these  Greco-Asiatic  kings.     The  in- 
telligent Greek,  instead  of  a  citizen  of  Hellas,  became  the  instru- 
ment of  a  foreign  prince ;  the  details  of  government  were  managed 
to  a  great  degree  by  Greek  officials,  and  always  in  the  Greek 
language. 

Moreover,  besides  this,  there  was  the  still  more  important  fact  of 
the  many  new  cities  founded  in  Asia  by  the  Seleukidae  and  oreoo- 

Asiatic 

the  other  contemporary  kings.    Each  of  these  cities  had  a  ciues. 
considerable  infusion  of  Greek  and  Macedonian  citizens,  among  the 
native  Orientals  located  there,  often  brought  by  compulsion  from 
neighbouring  villages.     In  what  numerical  ratio  these  two  elements 


^  This  is  the  sense  in  which  I  have 
always  used  the  word  Hellaiistn,  through- 
out the  present  Work. 

With  Droysen,  the  word  Hellcnismus 
'— Daa  Hellenistische  Staatensystem  —  is 
applied  to  the  state  of  things  which 
followed  upon  Alexander's  death  ;  to 
the  aggregate  of  kingdoms  into  which 
Alexander's  conquests  became  distri- 
buted, having  for  their  point  of  simi- 


larity the  common  use  of  Greek  speech, 
a  certain  proportion  of  Greeks  both  aa 
inhabitants  and  as  officers,  and  a  partial 
streak  of  Hellenic  culture. 

This  sense  of  the  word  (if  admissible 
at  all)  must  at  any  rate  be  constantly 
kept  in  mind,  in  order  that  it  may  not 
be  confounded  with  Hellenism  in  the 
stricter  meaning. 
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of  the  civic  population  stood  to  each  other,  we  cannot  say.  But 
the  Greeks  and  Macedonians  were  the  leading  and  active  portion, 
who  exercised  the  greatest  assimilating  force,  gave  imposing  effect 
to  the  public  manifestations  of  religion,  had  wider  views  and  sym- 
pathies, dealt  with  the  central  government,  and  carried  on  that 
contracted  measure  of  municipal  autonomy  which  the  city  was  per- 
mitted to  retain.  In  these  cities  the  Greek  inhabitants,  though 
debarred  from  political  freedom,  enjoyed  a  range  of  social  activity 
suited  to  their  tastes.  In  each,  Greek  was  the  language  of  public 
business  and  dealing;  each  formed  a  centre  of  attraction  and 
commerce  for  an  extensive  neighbourhood ;  all  together,  they 
were  the  main  Hellenic,  or  quasi-Hellenic,  element  in  Asia  under 
the  Greco- Asiatic  kings,  as  contrasted  with  the  rustic  villages, 
where  native  manners,  and  probably  native  speech,  still  continued 
with  little  modification.  But  the  Greeks  of  Antioch,  or  Alexandria, 
or  Scleukeia,  were  not  like  citizens  of  Athens  or  Thebes,  nor  even 
like  men  of  Tarentum  or  Ephesus.  While  they  communicated 
their  language  to  Orientals,  they  became  themselves  substantially 
orientalized.  Their  feelings,  judgements,  and  habits  of  action, 
ceased  to  be  Hellenic.  Polybius,  when  he  visited  Alexandria, 
looked  with  surprise  and  aversion  on  the  Greeks  there  resident, 
though  they  were  superior  to  the  non-Hellenic  population,  whom 
he  considered  worthless.^  Greek  social  habits,  festivals,  and 
legends,  passed  with  the  Hellenic  settlers  into  Asia ;  all  becoming 
amalgamated  and  transformed  so  as  to  suit  a  new  Asiatic  abode. 
Important  social  and  political  consequences  turned  upon  the  diffu- 
sion of  the  language,  and  upon  the  establishment  of  such  a  common 
medium  of  communication  throughout  Western  Asia.  But  after 
all,  the  hellenized  Asiatic  was  not  so  much  a  Greek  as  a  foreigner 
with  Grecian  speech,  exterior  varnish,  and  superficial  manifesta- 
tions ;  distinguished  fundamentally  from  those  Greek  citizens  with 
whom  the  present  history  has  been  concerned.  So  he  would  have 
been  considered  by  Sophokles,  by  Thucydides,  by  Sokrates. 


*  Strabo,  xvii.  p.  797.  6  yovy 
Tlo\6fiios,  yijovifs  Iv  rf  ir^Act  (Alex- 
andria), ^JeAtJrTfTeu  r^v  ra^rry  Kard- 
arcuriVf  &c. 

The  Museum  of  Alexandria  (with  its 
library)  must  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  the  city  and  the  people.  It  was 
an  artificial  mstitution,  which  took  its 
rise  altogether  from  the  personal  taste 
and  munificence  of  the  earlier  Ptole- 
mies, especially  the  second.  It  was 
one  of  the  noblest  and  most  useful 
institutions   recorded  in  history,    and 


forms  the  most  honom'able  monument 
of  what  Droysen  calls  the  hellenistic 
period,  between  the  death  of  Alexander 
and  the  extension  of  the  Roman  empire 
into  Asia.  But  this  Museum,  though 
situated  at  Alexandria,  had  no  peculiar 
connexioD  with  the  city  or  its  popula- 
tion; it  was  a  College  of  literary  Fellows 
(if  we  may  employ  a  modem  word)  con- 
gregated out  of  various  Qrecian  towns. 
Eratosthen^,  Kallimachus,  Aristopha- 
nes, Aristarchus,  were  not  natives  of 
Alexandria. 
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Thus  much  is  necessary,  in  order  to  understand  the  bearing  of 
Alexander's  conquests,  not  only  upon  the  Hellenic  popula-  increMe  of 
tion,  but  upon  Hellenic  attributes  and  peculiarities.  S*c^*i?- 
While  crushing  the  Greeks  as  conununities  at  home,  Ji^JJ^i 
these  conquests  opened  a  wider  range  to  the  Greeks  as  IJJ{J^the 
individuals  abroad ;  and  produced — ^perhaps  the  best  of  ^°'^- 
all  their  effects — a  great  increase  of  intercommunication,  multi- 
plication of  roads,  extension  of  commercial  dealing,  and  enlarged 
£Eudlities  for  the  acquisition  of  geographical  knowledge.  There 
already  existed  in  the  Persian  empire  an  easy  and  convenient  royal 
road  (established  by  Darius  son  of  Hystaspes,  and  described  as  well 
as  admired  by  Herodotus)  for  the  three  months'  journey  between 
Sardis  and  Susa ;  and  there  must  have  been  another  regular  road 
from  Susa  and  Ekbatana  to  Baktria,  Sogdiana,  and  India.  Alex- 
ander, had  he  lived,  would  doubtless  have  multiplied  on  a  still 
larger  scale  the  communications  both  by  sea  and  land  between 
the  various  parts  of  his  world-empire.  We  read  that  among  the 
gigantic  projects  which  he  was  contemplating  when  surprised  by 
death,  one  was,  the  construction  of  a  road  all  along  the  northern 
coast  of  Africa,  as  far  as  the  Pillars  of  Herakles.^  He  had  in- 
tended to  found  a  new  maritime  city  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Euphrates,  and  to  incur  much  outlay  for  regulating 
the  flow  of  water  in  its  lower  course.  The  river  would  probably 
have  been  thus  made  again  to  afford  the  same  conveniences,  both 
for  navigation  and  irrigation,  as  it  appears  to  have  furnished  in 
earlier  times  under  the  ancient  Babylonian  kings.  Orders  had 
been  also  given  for  constructing  a  fleet  to  explore  the  Caspian  Sea. 
Alexander  believed  that  sea  to  be  connected  with  the  Eastern 
Ocean,'  and  intended  to  make  it  his  point  of  departure  for  circum- 
navigating the  eastern  limits  of  Asia,  which  country  yet  remained 
for  him  to  conquer.  The  voyage  already  performed  by  Nearchus, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  to  that  of  the  Euphrates,  was  in  those 
days  a  splendid  maritime  achievement;  to  which  another  still 
greater  was  on  the  point  of  being  added — the  circumnavigation  of 
Arabia  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  Red  Sea ;  though  here  we 


1  Diodor.  xviii.  4.  Pausaniaa  (ii.  1, 
5)  obeerveB  that  Alexander  wished  to 
cut  through  Mount  Mimaa  (in  Asia 
Minor),  but  that  this  was  the  only 
one,  among  all  his  undertakings,  which 
did  not  succeed.  "  So  difficult  is  it 
(he  goes  on)  to  put  force  upon  the 
oiyine  arrangements/*  rk  0ua  fiid' 
traaOcu.  He  wished  to  cut  through  the 
isthmus  between  Teos  and  Klazomens, 


so  as  to  avoid  the  navigation  round 
the  cliffs  of  Mimas  {<rK6ir€Kov  vi^Sfvra 
Mifuanos — Ariatophan.  Nub.  274)  be- 
tween Chios  and  Erythrae.  Probably 
this  was  among  the  projects  suggested 
to  Alexander,  in  the  Ifust  vear  of  his 
life.  We  have  no  other  mformation 
about  it. 
3  Arrian,  v.  26,  2. 
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must  remark,  that  this  same  voyage  (fi*om  the  mouth  of  the  Indus 
round  Arabia  into  the  Red  Sea)  had  been  performed  in  thirty 
months,  a  century  and  a  half  before,  by  Skylax  of  Karyanda, 
under  the  orders  of  Darius  son  of  Hystaspes;^  yet,  though  re- 
corded by  Herodotus,  forgotten  (as  it  would  appear)  by  Alexander 
and  his  contemporaries.  This  enlarged  and  systematic  exploration 
of  the  earth,  combined  with  increased  means  of  communication 
among  its  inhabitants,  is  the  main  feature  in  Alexander's  career 
which  presents  itself  as  promising  real  consequences  beneficial  to 
humanity. 

We  read  that  Alexander  felt  so  much  interest  in  the  extension 
interett  of  of  sciencc,  that  he  gave  to  Aristotle  the  immense  sum  of 
in  science  800  talcuts  in  money,  placing  under  his  directions  several 
ture.  thousand  men,  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  zoolo^cal 

researches.*  These  exaggerations  are  probably  the  work  of  those 
enemies  of  the  philosopher  who  decried  him  as  a  pensioner  of  the 
Macedonian  court;  but  it  is  probable  enough  that  Philip,  and 
Alexander  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  may  have  helped  Aristotle 
in  the  difficult  process  of  getting  together  facts  and  specimens  for 
observation — from  esteem  towards  him  personally,  rather  than 
from  interest  in  his  discoveries.  The  intellectual  turn  of  Alex- 
ander was  towards  literature,  poetry,  and  history.  He  was  fond 
of  the  Iliad  especially,  as  well  as  of  the  Attic  tragedians  ;  so  that 
Harpalus,  being  directed  to  send  some  books  to  him  in  Upper 
Asia,  selected  as  the  most  acceptable  packet  various  tragedies  of 
iEschylus,  Sophokles,  and  Euripides,  with  the  dithyrambic  poems 
of  Telestes  and  the  histories  of  Phlistus.' 


^  Herodot.  !▼.  44  :  compare  iii.  102. 
That  Arrian  had  not  present  to  his 
memory  this  narrative  of  Herodotus, 
is  plain  from  the  last  chapter  of  his 
InoUca;  though  in  his  history  of  Alex- 
ander he  alludes  several  times  to  He- 
rodotus. Some  authors  have  concluded 
from  Arrian's  silence  that  he  disbe- 
lieved the  fact:  if  he  had  disbelieved 
it,  I  think  that  he  would  have  men- 
tioned the  statement  of  Herodotus 
nevertheless,  with  an  intimation  that 
he  did  not  think  it  worthy  of  credit. 


Moreover,  Arrian's  disbelief  (even  grant- 
ing that  such  was  the  state  of  his  mind) 
is  not  to  be  held  as  a  conclusive  dis- 
proof of  the  story.  I  confess  that  I  see 
no  sufficient  reason  for  discrediting  the 
narrative  of  Herodotus — ^though  some 
eminent  modem  writers  are  of  an  oppo- 
site opinion. 

'  Pliny,  H..N.  viii.  17;  Athensus, 
is.  p.  398.  See  Schneider's  Pre&oe  to 
his  edition  of  Aristotle's  Historin  De 
Animalibus,  p.  zxzix.  teg. 

*  Plutarch,  Alezand.  8. 
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CHAPTER   XCV. 

GBECIAN  AFFAIRS  FROM  THE  LANDING  OF  ALEXANDER  IN 
ASIA  TO  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  LAMIAN  WAR. 


Even  in  334  B.0.9  when  Alexander  first  entered  upon  his  Asiatic 
campaigns,  the  Grecian  cities,  great  as  well  as  small,  had  state  of  the 
been  robbed  of  all  their  free  agency,  and  existed  only  wSd^lhcn 
as  appendages  of  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia.  Several  ^'SS'uJe 
of  them  were  occupied  by  Macedonian  garrisons,  or  Heiiespoat. 
governed  by  local  despots  who  leaned  upon  such  armed  force  for 
support.  There  existed  among  them  no  common  idea  or  public 
sentiment,  formally  proclaimed  and  acted  on,  except  such  as  it 
suited  Alexander's  purpose  to  encourage.  The  miso-Persian  senti- 
ment— once  a  genuine  expression  of  Hellenic  patriotism,  to  the 
recollection  of  which  Demosthenes  was  wont  to  appeal,  in  animating 
the  Athenians  to  action  against  Macedonia,  but  now  extinct  and 
supplanted  by  nearer  apprehensions — had  been  converted  by  Alex- 
ander to  his  own  purposes,  as  a  pretext  for  headship,  and  a  help 
for  ensuring  submission  during  his  absence  in  Asia.  Greece  had 
become  a  province  of  Macedonia ;  the  afiairs  of  the  Greeks  (observes 
Aristotle  in  illustrating  a  philosophical  discussion)  are  'Mn  the 
bands  of  the  king."  ^  A  public  synod  of  the  Greeks  sat  from  time 
to  time  at  Corinth ;  but  it  represented  only  philo-Macedonian 
sentiment ;  all  that  we  know  of  its  proceedings  consisted  in  con- 
gratulations to  Alexander  on  his  victories.  There  is  no  Grecian 
history  of  public  or  political  import ;  there  are  no  facts  except  the 
local  and  municipal  details  of  each  city — '^  the  streets  and  fountains 
which  we  are  repairing,  and  the  battlements  which  we  are  whiten- 
ing," to  use  a  phrase  of  Demosthenes' — the  good  management  of 
the  Athenian  finances  by  the  orator  Lykurgus,  and  the  contentions 
of  orators  respecting  private  disputes  or  politics  of  the  past 

But  though  Grecian  history  is  thus  stagnant  and  suspended 
during  the  first  years  of  Alexander's  Asiatic  campaigns,  it  might 
at  any  moment  have  become  animated  with  an  active  spirit  of  self- 


>  Arifltot.  Physic,  iv.  3.  p.  210  a.  21. 
IPri  &s   4y    /3a0'iAff7   rk    r &y  'EA- 


ir  1  K  ly  T  IK  ^. 

3  DemoBthen.  Olynthiac.  iii.  p.  36. 
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emancipation,  if  he  had  experienced  reverses,  or  if  the  Peraans 
Gredanepirit  had  administered  their  own  affairs  with  skill  and  vigour. 
bJlfn^JdiS  I  h^vc  already  stated,  that  during  the  first  two  years  of 
If  thrivr-*  *^®  ^^y  *^®  Persian  fleet  (we  ought  rather  to  say,  the 
pky'ed  toeir  Phcniciau  fleet  in  the  Persian  service)  had  a  decided  su- 
gameweiL  periority  at  sea.  Darius  possessed  untold  treasures 
which  might  have  indefinitely  increased  that  superiority  and  multi- 
plied his  means  of  transmarine  action,  had  he  chosen  to  follow  the 
advice  of  Memnon,  by  acting  vigorously  from  the  sea  and  strictly 
on  the  defensive  by  land.  The  movement  or  quiescence  of  the 
Greeks  therefore  depended  on  the  turn  of  affairs  in  Asia;  as 
Alexander  himself  was  well  aware. 

During  the  winter  of  334-333  B.C.,  Memnon  with  the  Persian 
Hopes  fleet  appeared  to  be  making  progress  among  the  islands 

Greece.  iu  the  iEgcau,^  and  the  anti-Macedonian  Greeks  were 
PtereiS  *^*  expecting  him  farther  westward  in  Euboea  and  Pelopon- 
SK^n.*^**  nesus.  Their  hopes  being  dashed  by  his  unexpected 
tio'pL?*  death,  and  still  more  by  Darius's  abandonment  of  the 
2SiS*on  Memnonian  plans,  they  had  next  to  wait  for  the  chance 
^**-  of  what  might  be  achieved  by  the  immense  Persian  land- 

force.  Even  down  to  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Issus,  Demosthenes* 
and  others  (as  has  already  been  mentioned)  were  encouraged  by 
their  correspondents  in  Asia  to  anticipate  success  for  Darius  even 
in  pitched  battle.  But  after  the  great  disaster  at  Issus,  during  a 
year  and  a  half  (from  November  333  b.c.  to  March  or  April 
331  B.C.),  no  hope  was  possible.  The  Persian  force  seemed  ex- 
tinct, and  Darius  was  so  paralysed  by  the  captivity  of  his  family, 
that  he  suffered  even  the  citizens  of  Tyre  and  Gaza  to  perish  in 
their  gallant  efforts  of  defence,  without  the  least  attempt  to  save 
them.  At  length,  in  the  spring  of  331  B.C.,  the  prospects  again 
appeared  to  improve.  A  second  Persian  army,  countless  like  the 
first,  was  assembling  eastward  of  the  Tigris ;  Alexander  advanced 
into  the  interior,  many  weeks'  march  from  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, to  attack  them ;  and  the  Persians  doubtless  transmitted 
encouragements  with  money  to  enterprising  men  in  Greece,  in 
hopes  of  provoking  auxiliary  movements.  Presently  (October 
331  B.C.)  came  the  catastrophe  at  Arbela ;  after  which  no  de- 
monstration against  Alexander  could  have  been  attempted  with 
any  reasonable  hope  of  success. 

Such  was  the  varying  point  of  view  under  which  the  contest  in 
Asia  presented  itself  to  Grecian  spectators,  during  the  three  years 

1  Arrian,  ii.  1.  3  iQBchin^  cont.  Kteaiph.  552. 
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and  a  half  between  the  landing  of  Alexander  in  Asia  and  the 
battle  of  Arbela.  As  to  the  leading  states  in  Greece,  we  have  to 
look  at  Athens  and  Sparta  only ;  for  Thebes  had  been  destroyed 
and  demolished  as  a  city ;  and  what  had  been  once  the  citadel  of 
the  Kadmeia  was  now  a  Macedonian  garrison.^  Moreover,  be- 
sides that  garrison,  the  Boeotian  cities,  Orchomenus,  Plat^a,  &c, 
were  themselves  strongholds  of  Macedonian  dependence ;  being 
hostile  to  Thebes  of  old,  and  having  received  among  themselves 
assignments  of  all  the  Theban  lauds.^  In  case  of  any  movement 
in  Greece,  therefore,  Antipater,  the  viceroy  of  Macedonia,  might 
fairly  count  on  finding  in  Greece  interested  allies,  serving  as  no 
mean  check  upon  Attica. 

At  Athens,  the  reigning  sentiment  was  decidedly  pacific  Few 
were  disposed  to  brave  the  prince  who  had  just  given  Pubucacte 
so  fearful  an  evidence  of  his  force  by  the  destruction  of  at  AtheS- 
Thebes  and  the  enslavement  of  the  Thebans.  Ephialtes  p^mc 
and  Charidemus,  the  military  citizens  at  Athens  most  anti-Mace- 
donian in  sentiment,  had  been  demanded  as  prisoners  by  Alex- 
ander, and  had  withdrawn  to  Asia,  there  to  take  service  with 
Darius.  Other  Athenians,  men  of  energy  and  action,  had  followed 
their  example,  and  had  fought  against  Alexander  at  the  Granikus, 
where  they  became  his  prisoners,  and  were  sent  to  Macedonia  to 
work  in  fetters  at  the  mines.  Ephialtes  perished  at  the  si^e  of 
Halikamassus,  while  defending  the  place  with  the  utmost  gallantry ; 
Charidemus  sufiered  a  more  unworthy  death  from  the  shameful 
sentence  of  Darius.  The  anti-Macedonian  leaders  who  remained 
at  Athens,  such  as  Demosthenes  and  Lykurgus,  were  not  generals 
or  men  of  action,  but  statesmen  and  orators.  They  were  fully 
aware  that  submission  to  Alexander  was  a  painful  necessity,  though 
they  watched  not  the  less  anxiously  for  any  reverse  which  might 
happen  to  him,  such  as  to  make  it  possible  for  Athens  to  head  a 
new  struggle  on  behalf  of  Grecian  freedom. 

But  it  was  not  Demosthenes  or  Lykurgus  who  now  guided  the 
general  policy  of  Athens.^  For  the  twelve  years  between  the  de- 
struction of  Thebes  and  the  death  of  Alexander,  Fhokion  and 
Demades  were  her  ministers  for  foreign  aflairs ;  two  men  of  totally 


*  Vita  Demosthenis  ap.  "Westermann, 
Scriptt.  Biograph.  p.  301.  ^povph,¥ 
Karaurr^iacarros  *A\f^dy9pov  iv  reus  0^- 
fieus  fitrk  rh  KaToa-ndx^cu  robs  Brj- 
ficdovs,  &c. 

3  PausaniaB,  i.  25,  4. 

3  "  Since  Macedonian  dominion  be- 
came paramount  (observes  Demosthe- 

VOL.  VIII.  2   I 


nds,  De  Coron&,  p.  331),  .^schinds  and 
men  of  his  stamp  are  in  full  ascendency 
and  affluence — I  am  impotent:  there  is 
no  place  at  Athens  for  free  citizens  and 
counsellors,  but  only  for  men  who  do 
what  they  are  ordered,  and  flatter  the 
ruling  potentate." 
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opposite  characters,  but  coinciding  in  pacific  viewSy  and  in  looking 
Phokion  to  the  favour  of  Alexander  and  Antipater  as  the  i^ndpal 
SlSdtowcre  end  to  be  attidned.  Twenty  Athenian  triremes  were 
^niMn  sent  to  act  with  the  Macedonian  fleet,  during  Alexander's 
they  weST"  ^^^  Campaign  in  Asia ;  these,  together  wiih  the  Athenian 
^j^^'  prisoners  taken  at  the  Granikus,  served  to  him  &rtber 
pouucs.  1^  1^  guarantee  for  the  continued  submiaaon  of  the 
Athenians  generally.^  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  pacific 
policy  of  Phokion  was  now  prudent  and  essential  to  Athens, 
though  the  same  cannot  be  said  (as  I  have  remarked  in  the 
proper  place)  for  his  advocacy  of  the  like  policy  twenty  years 
before,  when  Philip's  power  was  growing  and  might  have  been 
arrested  by  vigorous  opposition.  It  suited  the  purpose  of  Anti- 
pater to  ensure  his  hold  upon  Athens  by  frequent  presents  to 
Demades,  a  man  of  luxurious  and  extravagant  habits.  But 
Phokion,  incorruptible  as  well  as  poor  to  the  end,  declined  all 
similar  offers,  though  often  made  to  him,  not  only  by  Antipater, 
but  even  by  Alexander.* 

It  deserves  particular  notice,  that  though  the  macedoni^g 
^^ADd  policy  was  now  decidedly  in  the  ascendent — accepted, 
^^JSJ^St  ^^^^  ^y  dissentients,  as  the  only  course  admissible  under 
Jj^^^^  the  circumstances,  and  confirmed  the  more  by  each  suc- 
pouucauy,     ccssivo  victorv  of  Alexander — yet  statesmen,  like  Ly- 

are  never-  •'  •'       ,  ^ 

tbeiess  still  kurgus  and  Demosthenes,  of  notorious  anti-Macedonian 
of  Import-  sentiment,  still  held  a  conspicuous  and  influential  posi- 
nanciai  tiou,  though  of  courso  restricted  to  matters  of  internal 
i^u^s.  administration.  Thus  Lykurgus  continued  to  be  the 
real  acting  minister  of  finance,  for  three  successive  Panathenaic 
intervals  of  four  years  each,  or  for  an  uninterrupted  period  of 
twelve  years.  He  superintended  not  merely  the  entire  collec- 
tion, but  also  the  entire  disbursement  of  the  public  revenue ;  ren- 
dering strict  periodical  account,  yet  with  a  financial  authority 
greater  than  had  belonged  to  any  statesman  since  Perikles.  He 
improved  the  gymnasia  and  stadia  of  the  city — multiplied  the 
donatives  and  sacred  furniture  in  the  temples,— enlarged,  or  con- 
structed anew,  docks  and  arsenals, — provided  a  considerable  stock 
of  arms  and  equipments,  military  as  well  as  naval — and  maintained 
four  hundred  triremes  in  a  seaworthy  condition,  for  the  protection 
of  Athenian  commerce.  In  these  extensive  functions  he  was  never 
superseded,  though  Alexander  at  one  time  sent  to  require  the 

1  Aman,  i.  29,  8.  a  Plutarch,  Phokion,  30. 
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surrender  of  his  person,  which  was  refused  by  the  Athenian  people.^ 
The  main  cause  of  his  firm  hold  upon  the  public  mind,  was,  his 
known  and  indisputable  pecuniary  probity,  wherein  he  was  the 
parallel  of  Phokion. 

As  to  Demosthenes,  he  did  not  hold  any  such  commanding 
public  appointments  as  Lykurgus ;  but  he  enjoyed  great  p^uod  or 
esteem  and  sympathy  from  the  people  generally,  for  his  nfts-hu 
marked  line  of  public  cou^el  during  the  past     The  o^d^t. 
proof  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  one  very  significant  fact.     The  in- 
dictment, against  Ktesiphon's  motion  for  crowning  Demosthenes, 
was  instituted  by  iEschines,  and  official  entry  made  of  it  before 
the  death  of  Philip — which  event  occurred  in  August  336  b.c. 
Yet  JEschines  did  not  venture  to  bring  it  on  for  trial  until  August 
330  B.C.,  after  Antipater  had  subdued  the  ill-fated  rising  of  the 
Lacedaemonian  king  Agis ;  and  even  at  that  advantageous  moment, 
when  the  macedonisers  seemed  in  full  triumph,  he  signally  failed. 
We  thus  perceive,  that  though  Phokion  and  Demades  were  now 
the  leaders  of  Athenian  afikirs,  as  representing  a  policy  which 
every  one  felt  to  be  unavoidable — yet  the  preponderant  sentiment 
of  the  people  went  with  Demosthenes  and  Lykurgus.     In  fact,  we 
shall  see  that  after  the  Lamian  war,  Antipater  thought  it  requisite 
to  subdue  or  punish  this  sentiment  by  disfranchising  or  deporting 
two-thirds  of  the  citizens.'    It  seems  however  that  the  anti-Mace- 
donian statesmen  were  very  cautious  of  giving  ofience  to  Alex- 
ander, between  334  and  330  b.c.     Ktesiphon  accepted  a  mission 
of  condolence  to  Kleopatra,  sister  of  Alexander,  on  the  death  of 
her  husband    Alexander  of  Epirus ;    and   Demosthenes  stands 
accused  of  having  sent  humble  and  crouching  letters  to  Alexander 
(the  Great)  in  Phenicia,  during  the  spring  of  331  b.c.    This  asser- 


^  See  the  remftrkable  decree  in  ho* 
nour  of  Lykurg\]8,  paesed  by  the  Athe- 
niao  people  seventeen  or  eighteen  years 
after  his  death,  in  the  archonship  of 
Anaxikrat^,  b.c  307  (Plutarch,  Vit. 
X.  Oratt.  p.  852).  The  reciting  por- 
tion of  this  decree,  constituting  four- 
fifths  of  the  whole,  goes  over  the  public 
oonduct  of  Lykurgus,  and  is  very 
valuable. 

It  seems  that  the  twelve  years  of 
financial  administration  exercised  by 
Lykurgus,  are  to  be  taken  probably, 
either  from  342-330  B.C.— or  four  years 
later,  from  338-326  B.C.  Boeckh  leaves 
the  point  undetermined  between  the 
two.  Droysen  and  Meier  prefer  the 
earlier  period  —  0.   Miiller   the   later. 


(Boeckh,  Urkunden  iiber  das  Attische 
Seewesen,  also  the  second  edition  of  his 
Staats-haushaltung  der  Athener,  vol.  ii. 
p.  114-118.) 

The  total  of  public  money,  recorded 
by  the  Inscription  as  having  passed 
through  the  hands  of  Lykurgus  m  the 
twelve  years,  was  18,900  talents  = 
4,340,000/.,  or  thereabouts.  He  is  said 
to  have  held,  besides,  in  deposit,  a  great 
deal  of  money  entrusted  to  him  by 
private  individuals.  His  official  duties 
as  treasurer  were  discharged,  for  the 
first  four  years,  in  his  own  name;  during 
the  last  eight  years,  in  the  names  of  two 
different  friends. 

3  Plutarch,  Phokion,  28. 
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tion  of  ^schines,  though  not  to  be  trusted  as  correct,  indicates  the 
general  prudence  of  Demosthenes  as  to  his  known  and  formidable 
enemy.* 

It  was  not  from  Athens,  but  from  Sparta,  that  anti-Macedonian 
movements  now  took  rise.  In  the  decisive  battle  unsuc- 
cessfully fought  by  Athens  and  Thebes  at  Chaeroneia 
against  Philip,  the  Spartans  had  not  been  concerned. 
Their  king  Archidamus, — jvho  had  been  active  con- 
jointly with  Athens  in  the  Sacred  War,  trying  to  up- 
hold the  Phokians  against  Philip  and  the  Thebans, 
—  had  afterwards  withdrawn  himself  from  Central 
Greece  to  assist  the  Tarentines  in  Italy,  and  had  been 
slain  in  a  battle  against  the  Messapians.^  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Agis,  a  brave  and  enterprising  man,  under  whom  the 
Spartans,  though  abstaining  from  hostilities  against  Philip,  reso- 
lutely declined  to  take  part  in  the  synod  at  Corinth,  whereby  the 
Macedonian  prince  was  nominated  Leader  of  the  Greeks ;  and 
even  persisted  in  the  same  denial  on  Alexander's  nomination  also. 
When  Alexander  sent  to  Athens  three  hundred  panoplies  after  his 
victory  at  the  Granikus,  to  be  dedicated  in  the  temple  of  Athene, 
he  expressly  proclaimed  in  the  inscription,  that  they  were  dedicated 
"  by  Alexander  and  the  Greeks,  excepting  the  Lacedcemonians.''  * 
Agis  took  the  lead  in  trying  to  procure  Persian  aid  for  anti-Mace- 
donian operations  in  Greece.  Towards  the  close  of  summer  333 
B.C.,  a  little  before  the  battle  of  Issus,  he  visited  the  Persian 
admirals  at  Chios,  to  soUcit  men  and  money  for  intended  action  in 
Peloponnesus.^    At  that  moment,  they  were  not  zealous  in  the 


1  j£8chinds  (adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  635) 
mentions  this  mission  of  Ktesiphon  to 
Kleopatra.  He  also  (m  the  same  ora- 
tion, p.  550)  charges  Demos^letids  with 
having  sent  letters  to  Alexander,  solicit- 
ing pfurdon  and  favour.  He  states  that 
a  young  man  named  Ariston,  a  friend  of 
DemosthendSf  was  much  about  the  per- 
son of  Alexander,  and  that  through 
him  the  letters  were  sent.  He  cites 
as  his  authority  the  seamen  of  the 
public  Athenian  vessel  called  Paralus, 
and  the  Athenian  envoys  who  went  to 
Alexander  in  Phenicia  in  the  spring  or 
Bummer  of  331  B.C.  (compare  Airian, 
iii.  6,  3).  Hyperidde  also  seems  to 
have  advanced  the  like  allegation  against 
Demosthends — see  Harpokration,  v.  'Api- 

'^v^.J^he  oration  of  Hyperidds  in  defence 
of  Euxenippus  (recently  published  by 


Bir.  Churchill  Babington),  delivered  at 
some  period  during  the  reign  of  Alex- 
ander, gives  general  evidence  of  the 
wide-spread  feeling  of  jealous  aversion 
to  the  existing  Macedonian  ascendency. 
Euxenippus  had  been  accused  of  devo- 
tion to  Macedonia  ;  Hyperidds  strenu- 
ously denies  it,  saying  that  Euxenippus 
had  never  been  in  Macedonia,  nor  ever 
conversed  with  any  Macedonian  who 
came  to  Athens.  Even  boys  at  school 
(says  Hyperidds)  know  the  names  of  the 
corrupt  orators,  or  flatterers,  who  serve 
Macedonia — Euxenippus  is  not  among 
them  (p.  11,  12). 

^  Plutarch,  Camill.  19;   Biodor.  xvi. 
88  ;  Plutarch,  Agis,  3. 

*  Arrian^  i.  16, 11  :  compare  Pausan. 
vu.  10,  1. 

*  Arrian^  ii.  13,  4. 
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direction  of  Greece,  anticipating  (as  most  Asiatics  then  did)  the 
complete  destruction  of  Alexander  in  Kilikia.  As  soon,  however, 
as  the  disaster  of  Issus  became  known,  they  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  Agis  thirty  talents  and  ten  triremes ;  which  he  employed, 
under  his  brother  Agesilaus,  in  making  himself  master  of  Krete — 
feeling  that  no  movement  in  Greece  could  be  expected  at  such 
a  discouraging  crisis.  Agis  himself  soon  afterwards  went  to  that 
island,  having  strengthened  himself  by  a  division  of  the  Greek 
mercenaries  who  had  fought  under  Darius  at  Issus.  In  Erete,  he 
appears  to  have  had  considerable  temporary  success ;  and  even  in 
Peloponnesus,  he  organized  some  demonstrations  which  Alexander 
sent  Amphoterus  with  a  large  naval  force  to  repress,  in  the  spring 
of  331  B.c.^  At  that  time,  Phenicia,  Egypt,  and  all  the  navsd 
mastery  of  the  iEgean,  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  con- 
queror, so  that  the  Persians  had  no  direct  means  of  acting  upon 
Greece.  Probably  Amphoterus  recovered  Krete,  but  he  had  no 
land-force  to  attack  Agis  in  Peloponnesus. 

In  October  331  b.c.,  Darius  was  beaten  at  Arbela  and  became 
a  fugitive  in  Media,  leaving  Babylon,  Susa,  and  Perse-     m.  330 
polls,  with  the  bulk  of  his  immense  treasures,  as  a  prey  A^^ie^es 
to  the  conqueror  during  the  coming  winter.     After  such  Si5™^^/° 
prodisnous  accessions  to  Alexander's  force,  it  would  seem  °«?*'  *"^ 

,  •   n*  1       •  •  1  makea  open 

that  any  anti-Macedonian  movement,  during  the  spring  d^Jiaration 
of  330  B.C.,  must  have  been  obviously  hopeless  and  even  Antipater. 
insane.  Yet  it  was  just  then  that  King  Agis  found  means  to 
enlarge  his  scale  of  operations  in  Peloponnesus,  and  prevailed  on 
a  considerable  body  of  new  allies  to  join  him.  As  to  himself  per- 
sonally, he  and  the  Lacedaemonians  had  been  previously  in  a  state 
of  proclaimed  war  with  Macedonia,*  and  therefore  incurred  little 


»  Arrian,  iii.  6,  4;  Diodor.  xvii.  48; 
ChirtiiiB,  iv.  1,  39.  It  is  to  this  war 
in  Krete,  between  Agia  and  the  Mace- 
donian party  and  troops,  that  Aristotle 
probably  alludes  (in  the  few  words 
contained,  Politica,  ii.  7,  8),  as  having 
exposed  the  weakness  of  the  Kretan 
institutions — see  Schneider's  note  on 
the  passage.  At  least  we  do  not  know 
of  any  other  event,  suitable  to  the 
words. 

s  Alexander,  as  soon  as  he  got  pos- 
■esnon  of  the  Persian  treasures  at  8usa 
(about  December  331  B.c.),*sent  a  large 
remittance  of  3000  talents  to  Antipater, 
as  means  for  carrying  on  the  war 
against  the  Lacedaemonians  (Arrian,  iii. 
16,  17).    The  manifestations  of  Agis  in 


Peloponnesus  had  begun  in  the  spring 
of  331  B.C.  (Arrian,  iii.  6,  4);  but  his 
aggressive  movements  in  Peloponnesus 
did  not  assume  formidable  proportions 
\mtil  the  spring  of  330  b.c.  At  the 
date  of  the  speech  of  ^schin^  against 
Ktesiphon  (August  330  B.C.),  the  de- 
cisive battle  by  which  Antipater  crushed 
the  forces  of  Agis  had  only  recently 
occurred ;  for  the  Lacedsemonian  pri- 
soners were  only  about  to  be  sent  to 
Alexander  to  learn  their  fate  (.£sch. 
adv.  Kt.  p.  524).  Curtius  (vii.  1,  21) 
is  certainly  mistaken  in  saying  that  the 
contest  was  terminated  before  the  battle 
of  Arbela.  Moreover,  there  were  Lace- 
dffimonian  envoys,  present  with  Darius 
until  a  few  days  before  his  death  (July 
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additional  risk  ;  moreover,  it  was  one  of  the  effects  of  the  Asiatic 
disasters  to  cast  back  upon  Greece  small  bands  of  soldiers  who  had 
hitherto  found  service  in  the  Persian  armies.     These  men  willingly 
came  to  Cape  Tsenarus  to  enlist  under  a  warlike  king  of  Sparta ; 
so  that  Agis  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  force  which  appeared 
considerable  to  Peloponnesians,  familiar   only  with   the   narrow 
scale  of  Grecian  war-muster,  though  insignificant  as  agunst  Alex- 
ander or  his  viceroy  in  Macedonia.^     An  unexpected  ray  of  hope 
broke  out  from  the  revolt  of  Memnon,  the  Macedonian  governor 
of  Thrace.     Antipater  was  thus  compelled  to  withdraw  some  of 
his  forces  to  a  considerable  distance  from  Greece;  while  Alex- 
ander, victorious  as  he  was,  being  in  Persis  or  Media,  east  of 
Mount  Zagros,  appeared  in  the  eyes  of  a  Greek  to  have  reached 
the  utmost  limits  of  the  habitable  world.*    Of  this  partial  en- 
couragement Agis  took  advantage,  to  march  out  of  Lakonia  with 
all  the  troops,  mercenary  and  native,  that  he  could  muster.     He 
called  on  the  Feloponnesians  for  a  last  effort  against  Macedonian 
dominion,  while  Darius  still  retained  all  the  eastern  half  of  his 
empire,  and  while  support  from  him  in  men  and  money  might  yet 
be  anticipated.^ 

Respecting  this  war,  we  know  very  few  detaila  At  first,  a  flush 
of  success  appeared  to  attend  Agis.  The  Eleians,  the 
Achseans  (except  Pellene),  the  Arcadians  (except  Me- 
galopolis) and  some  other  Peloponnesians,  joined  his 
standard ;  so  that  he  was  enabled  to  collect  an  army 
stated  at  20,000  foot  and  2000  horse.  Defeating  the 
first  Macedonian  forces  sent  against  him,  he  proceeded 
to  lay  siege  to  Megalopolis ;  which  city,  now  as  previously,  was  the 
stronghold  of  Macedonian  influence  in  the  peninsula,  and  was 
probably  occupied  by  a  Macedonian  garrison.     An  impulse  mani- 


B.C.  330. 

Agis,  at 
flrat  par- 
tially nio- 
oessful,  is 
completely 
defeated  by 
Antipater, 
and  slain. 


330  B.C.),  who  afterwards  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Alexander  (Arrian,  iii.  24,  7); 
these  men  could  hardly  have  known  of 
the  prostration  of  their  country  at 
home.  I  suppose  the  victory  of  Anti- 
pater to  have  taken  place  about  June 
330  B.C. — and  the  Peloponnesian  arma- 
ment of  Agis  to  have  been  got  to- 
gether about  three  months  before  (March 
330  B.C.). 

Mr.  Clinton  (Fast.  H.  App.  c.  4.  p. 
234)  discusses  the  chronology  of  this 
event,  but  in  a  manner  which  I  cannot 
think  satisfactory.  He  seems  inclined 
to  put  it  some  months  earlier.  I  see  no 
necessity  for  construing  the  dictum  as- 


cribed to  Alexander  (Plutarch,  Agesi- 
laus,  15)  as  proving  close  coincidenoe  of 
time  between  the  battle  of  Arbela  and 
the  final  defeat  of  Agis. 

^  Alexander  in  Media,  when  informed 
of  the  whole  affair  after  the  death  of 
Agis,  spoke  of  it  with  contempt  as  a 
battle  of  frogs  and  mice,  if  we  are  to 
believe  the  dictum  of  Plutarch,  Age- 
silaus,  15. 

'  i£schin6s  adv.  Ktesiphont.  p.  553.  6 
8*  *A.\4^avhpos  f^ot  r^f  ipicrov  iral  r^s 
olKovfjL4yyis  ihtyov  Jeif  iraonjs  fi€0€MrT^ 
Ktlt   &c, 

'  Diodor.  xvii.  62;  Deinarchus  cont. 
Demosth.  s.  35. 
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fested  itself  at  Athens  in  favour  of  active  sympathy,  and  equipment 
€t  a  fleet  to  aid  this  anti-Macedonian  effort.  It  was  resisted  by 
Phokion  and  Demades,  doubtless  upon  all  views  of  prudence,  but 
especially  upon  one  financial  ground,  taken  by  the  latter,  that  the 
people  would  be  compelled  to  forego  the  Theoric  distribution.^ 
Even  Demosthenes  himself,  under  circumstances  so  obviously  dis- 
couraging, could  not  recommend  the  formidable  step  of  declaring 
against  Alexander — though  he  seems  to  have  indulged  in  the 
expression  of  general  anti-Macedonian  sympathies,  and  to  have 
complained  of  the  helplessness  into  which  Athens  had  been  brought 
by  past  bad  policy.'  Antipater,  closing  the  war  in  Thrace  on  the 
best  terms  that  he  could,  hastened  into  Greece  with  his  full  forces, 
and  reached  Peloponnesus  in  time  to  relieve  Megalopolis,  which 
had  begun  to  be  in  danger.  One  decisive  battle,  which  took  place 
in  Arcadia,  sufficed  to  terminate  the  war.  Agis  and  his  army,  the 
Lacedaemonians  especially,  fought  with  gallantry  and  desperation, 
but  were  completely  defeated.  Five  thousand  of  their  men  were 
slain,  including  Agis  himself;  who,  though  covered  with  wounds, 
disdained  to  leave  the  field,  and  fell  resisting  to  the  last  The 
victors,  according  to  one  account,  lost  3500  men ;  according  to 
another,  1000  slain,  together  with  a  great  many  wounded.  This 
was  a  greater  loss  than  Alexander  had  sustained  either  at  Issus  or 
at  Arbela ;  a  plain  proof,  that  Agis  and  his  companions,  however 
unfortunate  in  the  result,  had  manifested  courage  worthy  of  the 
best  days  of  Sparta. 

The  allied  forces  were  now  so  completely  crushed,  that  all  sub- 
mitted to  Antipater.     After  consulting  the  philo-Mace-  complete 
donian  synod  at  Corinth,  he  condemned  the  Achaeans  Jfaii 
and  Eleians  to  pay  120   talents  to  Megalopolis,  and  Antipater 
exacted  from  the  Tegeans  the  punishment  of  those  among  ^SJs**" 
their  leading  men  who  had  advised  the  war.'     But  he  Jie'xSdw 
would  not  take  upon  him  to  determine  the  treatment  of  *"  ^**- 
the  Lacedaemonians  without  special  reference  to  Alexander.     Re- 

1  Plutarch,    Reipubl.    Q«rend.   Prss*  !  course    his    anti  •  Macedonian    feelings 
cept.  p.  818.  would  be  counted  upon,  in  case  things 

^  This  is  what  we  make  out,  as  to  the     took  a  favourable  turn. 


conduct  of  Demosthends,  from  iBschi* 
ndt  adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  553. 

It  is  however    diflBcult    to    believe, 
what  .Sschinds  insinuates,  that  Demo- 


Deinarchus  {ttt  suprd)  also  accuses 
Demosthends  of  having  remained  inac- 
tive at  this  critical  moment. 

•  Curtius,  vi.  1,  15-20;  Diodor.  xvii. 


Bthends  boasted  of  having  himself  got  63-73.  After  the  defeat,  a  suspensive 
up  the  LacedsBmonian  movement — and  decree  was  passed  by  the  Spartans,  re- 
yet  that  he  made  no  proposition  or  sug-  i  leasing    from    hriiiia    those    who    had 


gestion   for  countenancing  it.      Demo-  |  escaped  from  the  battle — as  had  been 

Tent  any  posi-     "  -       -      • 

tive  aid  to  the  proceeding,  though  of 


Bthente  can  hardly  have  Tent  any  posi-  |  done  after  Leuktra  (Diodor.  xiz.  70). 
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quiring  from  them  fifty  hostages,  he  sent  up  to  Alexander  in  Aria 
some  Lacedaemonian  envoys  or  prisoners,  to  throw  themselves  on 
his  mercy.  ^  We  are  told  that  they  did  not  reach  the  king  until  a 
long  time  afterwards,  at  Baktra;*  what  he  decided  about  Sparta 
generally,  we  do  not  know. 

The  rising  of  the  Thebans,  not  many  months  after  Alexander  s 
Untoward  accessiou,  had  been  the  first  attempt  of  the  Greeks  to 
the  defensive  emancipate  themselves  from  Macedonian  dominion ;  this 
oraeoe^  enterprise  of  Agis  was  the  second.  Both  unfortunately 
wSitiOTT''  had  been  partial,  without  the  possibility  of  any  extensiye 
or  organized  combination  beforehand ;  both  ended  miserably,  rivet- 
ing the  chains  of  Greece  more  powerfully  than  ever.  Thus  was 
the  self-defensive  force  of  Greece  extinguished  piecemeal.  The 
scheme  of  Agis  was  in  fact  desperate  from  the  very  outset,  as 
against  the  gigantic  power  of  Alexander;  and  would  perhaps 
never  have  been  undertaken,  had  not  Agis  himself  been  already 
compromised  in  hostility  against  Macedonia,  before  the  destruction 
of  the  Persian  force  at  Issus.  This  unfortunate  prince,  without 
any  superior  ability  (so  far  as  we  know),  manifested  a  devoted 
courage  and  patriotism  worthy  of  his  predecessor  Leonidas  at 
Thermopylae ;  whose  renown  stands  higher,  only  because  the  banner 
which  he  upheld  ultimately  triumphed.  The  Athenians  and  -/Eto- 
lians,  neither  of  whom  took  part  with  Agis,  were  now  left,  without 
Thebes  and  Sparta,  as  the  two  great  military  powers  of  Greece ; 
which  will  appear  presently,  when  we  come  to  the  last  struggle  for 
Grecian  independence — the  Lamian  war;  better  combined  and 
more  promising,  yet  not  less  disastrous  in  its  result. 

Though  the  strongest  considerations  of  prudence  kept  Athens 
B.C.  330.  quiet^ during  this  anti-Macedonian  movement  in  Pelopon- 
j2uM°ftt'  nesus,  a  powerful  sympathy  must  have  been  raised  among 
dtS^the  ^®^  citizens  while  the  struggle  was  going  on.  Had 
A^re^'  Agis  gained  the  victory  over  Antipater,  the  Athenians 
She  mJSL  ™ight  probably  have  declared  in  his  favour ;  and  although 
doniBing  ^  no  independent  position  could  have  been  permanently 
hte  defeat,  maintained  against  so  overwhelming  an  enemy  as  Alex- 
ander, yet  considering  that  he  was  thoroughly  occupied  and  far  in 
the  interior  of  Asia,  Greece  might  have  held  out  against  Anti- 
pater for  an  interval  not  inconsiderable.  In  the  face  of  such 
eventualities,  the  fears  of  the  Macedonising  statesmen  now  in  power 
at  Athens,  the  hopes  of  their  opponents,  and  the  reciprocal  antipa- 
thies of  both,  must  have  become  unusually  manifest ;  so  that  the 

1  .£8chind6  ady.  Ktesiph.  p.  524.  >  Curtius,  vii.  4,  32. 
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reaction  afterwards,  when  the  Macedonian  power  became  more 
irresistible  than  ever,  was  considered  by  the  enemies  of  Demo- 
sthenes to  oflTer  a  favourable  opportunity  for  ruining  and  dishonour- 
ing him. 

To  the  political  peculiarity  of  this  juncture  we  owe  the  judicial 
contest  between  the  two  great  Athenian  orators;   the  Jadicw 
memorable  accusation  of  iEschines  against  Ktesiphon,  between 
for  having  proposed  a  crown  to  Demosthenes — and  the  and  De- 
still  more  memorable  defence  of  Demosthenes,  on  behalf  pStaSSy 
of  his  friend  as  well  as  of  himself.     It  was  in  the  autumn  Jll^a'ag 
or  winter  of  337-336  b.c.,  that  Ktesiphon  had  proposed  ^on'tt 
this  vote  of  public  honour  in  favour  of  Demosthenes,  and  ^^ife**"*  ' 
had  obtained  the  (probouleuma)  preliminary  acquiescence  {Seiu>y 
of  the  senate ;  it  was  in  the  same  Attic  year,  and  not  -*^>»ine«' 
long  afterwards,  that  iEschines  attacked  the  proposition  under  the 
Graphs  Paranoraon,  as  illegal,  unconstitutional,  mischievous,  and 
founded  on  false  allegations.^      More  than  six  years  had  thus 
elapsed  since  the  formal  entry  of  the  accusation ;  yet  -^schines 
had  not  chosen  to  bring  it  to  actual  trial ;  which  indeed  could  not 
be  done  without  some  risk  to  himself,  before  the  numerous  and 
popular  judicature  of  Athens.     Twice  or  thrice  before  his  accusa- 
tion was  entered,  other  persons  had  moved  to  confer  the  same 
honour  upon  Demosthenes,^  and  had  been   indicted   under   the 


*  Among  the  various  documents,  real 
or  pretended,  inserted  in  the  oration  of 
Demosthends  De  Coronft,  there  appears 
one  (p.  266)  purporting  to  be  the  very 
decree  moved  by  Ktesiphon;  and  an- 
other (p.  243)  purporting  to  be  the 
accusation  preferred  by  i^schinds.  I 
have  already  stated  that  I  agree  with 
Droysen  in  mistrusting  all  the  docu- 
ments annexed  to  this  oration;  all  of 
them  bear  the  name  of  wrong  archons, 
most  of  them  names  of  unknown  ar- 
chons;  some  of  them  do  not  fit  the 
place  in  which  they  appear.  See  my 
preceding  Chaps.  LXXXIX.,  XC. 

We  know  from  the  statement  of 
iCschinds  himself  that  the  motion  of 
Ktesiphon  was  made  after  the  appoint- 
ment of  Demosthends  to  be  one  of  the 
inspectors  of  the  fortifications  of  the 
city;  and  that  this  appointment  took 
place  in  the  last  month  of  the  arch  on 
Chserondas  TJune  337  b.c.— -see  iEschi- 
n6s  adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  421-426).  We 
also  know  that  the  accusation  of  ^schi- 
nds  against  Ktesiphon  was  preferred 
before  the  assassination  of  Philip,  which 
took  place  in  August  336  b.c.  (iEschin. 


ib.  p.  612,  613).  It  thus  appears  that 
the  motion  of  Ktesiphon  (with  the 
probouleuma  which  preceded  it)  must 
have  occurred  some  time  during  the 
autumn  or  winter  of  337-336  n.c. — that 
the  accusation  of  ^schin^  must  have 
been  handed  in  shortly  after  it — and 
that  this  accusation  cannot  have  been 
handed  in  at  the  date  borne  by  the 
pseudo-document,  p.  243 — the  month 
Elaphebolion  of  the  archon  Chaerondas, 
which  would  be  anterior  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  Demosthends.  Moreover,  who- 
ever compares  the  so-called  motion  of 
Ktesiphon,  as  it  stands  inserted  in  De- 
mosth.  De  CoronA,  p.  266,  with  the 
words  in  which  ^schinds  himself  (adv. 
Ktesiph.  p.  631.  SOty  rify  ii^xhv  rod 
y^fplffjxaros  iiroii\(rtOy  see  also  p.  439) 
describes  the  exordium  of  that  motion, 
will  see  that  it  cannot  be  genuine. 

«  Demosthends  De  CoronA,  p.  253, 
302,  303,  310.  He  says  (p.  267-313) 
that  he  had  been  crowned  often  (iroX- 
X^Kii)  by  the  Athenians  and  other 
Greek  citizens.  The  crown  which  he 
received  on  the  motion  of  Aristo- 
nikus  (after  the  successes  against  Philip 
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Graphe  Paranomon;  but  with  such  signal  ill  suooeaa,  that 
accoaers  did  not  obtain  so  much  as  one-fifth  of  the  sufirages  of  the 
DIkasts,  and  therefore  incurred  (under  the  standing  regulation  of 
Attic  law)  a  penalty  of  1000  drachmae.  The  like  danger  awiuted 
iEschines ;  and  although,  in  reference  to  the  illegality  of  Etesi- 
phon's  motion  (which  was  the  direct  and  ostensible  purpose  aimed 
at  under  the  Graphe  Paranomon),  his  indictment  was  grounded  on 
special  circumstances  such  as  the  previous  accusers  may  not  have 
been  able  to  show,  still  it  was  not  his  real  object  to  confine  himself 
within  this  narrow  and  technical  argument  He  intended  to  en- 
large the  range  of  accusation,  so  as  to  include  the  whole  character 
and  policy  of  Demosthenes ;  who  would  thus,  if  the  verdict  went 
against  him,  stand  publicly  dishonoured  both  as  citizen  and  as 
politician.  Unless  Uiis  latter  purpose  were  accomplished,  indeed, 
.^schines  gained  nothing  by  bringing  the  indictment  into  court ; 
for  the  mere  entry  of  the  indictment  would  have  already  produced 
the  efiect  of  preventing  the  probouleuma  from  passing  into  a  decree, 
and  the  crown  from  being  actually  conferred.  Doubtless  Ktesiphon 
and  Demosthenes  might  have  forced  JBschines  to  the  alternative 
of  either  dropping  his  indictment  or  bringing  it  into  the  Dikastery. 
But  this  was  a  forward  challenge,  which,  in  reference  to  a  purely 
honorary  vote,  they  had  not  felt  bold  enough  to  send ;  especially 
after  the  capture  of  Thebes  in  335  b.c.,  when  the  victorious  Alex- 
ander demanded  the  surrender  of  Demosthenes  with  several  other 
citizens 

In  this  state  of  abeyance  and  compromise — Demosthenes  enjoy- 
Aoduaiory  iug  the  iuchoatc  honour  of  a  complimentary  vote  ftom 
iSSSte,"'  the  Senate,  iEschinSs  intercepting  it  fi'om  being  matured 
S^irt^tSe  into  a  vote  of  the  people — both  the  vote  and  the  indict- 
SrStei"*'*^  ment  had  remained  for  rather  more  than  six  years.  But 
SSwuhi^  the  accuser  now  felt  encouraged  to  push  his  indictment 
Ef^ofile.  ^  ^^^  under  the  reactionary  party  feeling,  following  on 
moBthenes.  abortivc  anti-Macedonian  hopes,  which  succeeded  to  the 
complete  victory  of  Antipater  over  Agis,  and  which  brought  about 
the  accusation  of  anti-Macedonian  citizens  in  Naxos,  Tliasos,  and 
other  Grecian  cities  also.^  Amidst  the  fears  prevalent  that  the 
victor  would  carry  his  resentment  still  farther,  iEschines  could  now 
urge  that  Athens  was  disgraced  by  having  adopted  or  even  ap- 
proved the  policy  of  Demosthenes,^  and  that  an  emphatic  con- 

at    Byzantium    and    the    ChersonesuB,  ^  DemosthendB  De  Coron^,  p.  294. 

&c.  in  340  B.C.)  waB  the  second  crown  >  ^Sachinde  adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  645.   Zia- 

(p.  253) — ^Plutarch,  Vit.    X.   Oi^tt.    p.  fidfiXrirai  «*  i)fiuv  ii  ir6Xts  U  r&v  Aij- 

^3>  iiocBivovs    iro\tr€Vfidrtty    wtpl     robs 
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demnation  of  him  was  the  only  way  of  clearing  her  from  the  charge 
of  privity  with  those  who  had  raised  the  standard  against  Mace^ 
donian  supremacy.     In  an  able  and  bitter  harangue,  iEschines  first 
shows  that  the  motion  of  Ktesiphon  was  illegal,  in  consequence  of 
the  public  oflScial  appointments  held  by  Demosthenes  at  the  moment 
when  it  was  proposed — next  he  enters  at  large  into  the  whole  life 
and  character  of  Demosthenes,  to  prove  him  unworthy  of  such  an 
honour,  even  if  there  had  been  no  formal  grounds  of  objection. 
He  distributes  the  entire  life  of  Demosthenes  into  four  periods,  the 
first  ending  at  the  peace  of  346  b.c.  between  Philip  and  the  Athe- 
nians— ^the  second,  ending  with  the  breaking  out  of  the  next  en- 
suing war  in  341-340  b.c. — the  third,  ending  with  the  disaster 
at  Chaeroneia — the   fourth,  comprising  all   the  time   following.^ 
Throughout  all  the  four  periods,  he  denounces  the  conduct  of 
Demosthenes  as  having  been  corrupt,  treacherous,  cowardly,  and 
ruinous  to  the  city.     What  is  more  surprising  still — he  expressly 
charges  him  with  gross  subservience  both  to  Philip  and  to  Alex- 
ander, at  the  very  time  when  he  was  taking  credit  for  a  patriotic 
and  intrepid  opposition  to  them.' 

That  Athens  had  undergone  sad  defeat  and  humiliation,  having 
been  driven  from  her  independent  and  even  presidential  position 
into  the  degraded  character  of  a  subject  Macedonian  city,  since  the 
time  when  Demosthenes  first  began  political  life — was  a  fact  but 
too  indisputable.  iCschines  even  makes  this  a  part  of  his  case ; 
arraigning  the  traitorous  mismanagement  of  Demosthenes  as  the 
cause  of  so  melancholy  a  revolution,  and  denouncing  him  as  candi- 
date for  public  compliment  on  no  better  plea  than  a  series  of 
public  calamities.^  Having  thus  animadverted  on  the  conduct  of 
Demosthenes  prior  to  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia,  ^schines  proceeds 
to  the  more  recent  past,  and  contends  that  Demosthenes  cannot  be 
sincere  in  his  pretended  enmity  to  Alexander,  because  he  has  let 
slip  three  successive  occasions,  all  highly  favourable,  for  instigating 
Athens  to  hostility  against  the  Macedonians.  Of  these  three  occa- 
sions, the  earliest  was,  when  Alexander  first  crossed  into  Asia ;  the 

• 

yvy  Kuipovs'  96^fre  8*  iky  fihy  rovrov  j  our<^aX^. 

irr€^ay<io"HTf,  & fioyy ^fioy t $  c7vat<  The  mention  by  ^schinSs  (imme^ 
TOif  irapafialvovffi  r^y  Koiy^y\  diately  before)  of  the  Pythian  games,  aa 
c  I  p  ^  f  17  V*     ^^v    Hh    roifydyrioy    rovrou    about  to  be  celebrated  in  a  few  days. 


trod^rtrt,  i.iroKv<r€T€  rhy  Hrjfioy  rwy 
cuTiwv.— -Compare  with  this,  the  laAt 
sentence  of  the  oration  of  Demosthends 
in  reply,  where  he  puts  up  a  prayer 
to  the  Gods — rifiiy  8«  rots  \oiiro7s  t^y 
Taxfo""7V  kiraXKayiiy  r&y  iirriprri- 
fiiywy     p6fi»y    96t€    kcU     trorrripiay 


marks  the  date  of  this  judicial  trial — 
August  330  B.C. 

1  ^achinds  adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  443. 

'  iEschinds  adv.  Ktesiph.  pp.  449, 
456,  467,  551. 

s  .£schinds  adv.  Ktesiph.  pp.  526, 
538,  541. 
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second,  immediately  before  the  battle  of  Issus ;  the  third,  during 
the  flush  of  success  obtained  by  Agis  in  Peloponnesus.^  On  none 
of  these  occasions  did  Demosthenes  call  for  any  public  action 
against  Macedonia;  a  proof  (according  to  iEschines)  that  his 
anti-Macedonian  professions  were  insincere. 

I  have  more  than  once  remarked,  that  considering  the  bitter 
Appreci».  enmity  between  the  two  orators,  it  is  rarely  safe  to  trust 
^^inte,  the  unsupported  allegation  of  either  against  the  other. 
JSJIS^  But  in  regard  to  the  last-mentioned  charges  advanced  by 
2*^^j  iEschines,  there  is  enough  of  known  fact,  and  we  have 
SS^rthe-  independent  evidence,  such  as  is  not  often  before  us,  to 
"•*  appreciate   him  as  an  accuser   of  Demosthenes.      The 

victorious  career  of  Alexander,  set  forth  in  the  preceding  chapters, 
proves  amply  that  not  one  of  the  three  periods,  here  indicated  by 
iEschines,  presented  even  decent  encouragement  for  a  reasonable 
Athenian  patriot  to  involve  his  country  in  warfare  against  so  for- 
midable an  enemy.  Nothing  can  be  more  frivolous  than  these 
charges  against  Demosthenes,  of  having  omitted  promising  seasons 
for  anti-Macedonian  operations.  Partly  for  this  reason,  probably, 
Demosthenes  does  not  notice  them  in  his  reply ;  still  more,  per- 
haps, on  another  ground,  that  it  was  not  safe  to  speak  out  what  he 
thought  and  felt  about  Alexander.  His  reply  dwells  altogether 
upon  the  period  before  the  death  of  Philip.  Of  the  boundless 
empire  subsequently  acquired,  by  the  son  of  Philip,  he  speaks  only 
to  mourn  it  as  a  wretched  visitation  of  fortune,  which  has  desolated 
alike  the  Hellenic  and  the  barbaric  world — in  which  Athens  has 
been  engulphed  along  with  others — and  from  which  even  those 
faithless  and  trimming  Greeks,  who  helped  to  aggrandise  Philip, 
have  not  escaped  better  than  Athens,  nor  indeed  so  well.* 

I  shall  not  here  touch  upon  the  Demosthenic  speech  De  Corona 
Bfipxj  of  in  a  rhetorical  point  of  view,  nor  add  anything  to  those 
■tbento—      cucomiums  which  have  been  pronounced  upon  it  with  one 

oration  De  .         i_i.i'  •.  i  *  ^  ,•  ,t 

ooTODt.  voice,  both  m  ancient  and  in  modem  times,  as  the  unap- 
proachable masterpiece  of  Grecian  oratory.  To  this  work  it  belongs 
as  a  portion  of  Grecian  history ;  a  retrospect  of  the  efforts  made 
by  a  patriot  and  a  statesman  to  uphold  the  dignity  of  Athens  and 
the  autonomy  of  the  Grecian  world,  against  a  dangerous  aggressor 
from  without.  How  these  efforts  were  directed,  and  how  they 
lamentably  failed,  has  been  recounted  in  my  preceding  chapters. 
Demosthenes  here  passes  them  in  review,  replying  to  the  crimina* 

»  .^^Bchinte  adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  ^51-553.         '  Demoathen.  De  Coronft,  p.  311-316. 
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tioDS  against  his  public  conduct  during  the  intenral  of  ten  years, 
between  the  peace  of  346  b.c.  (or  the  period  immediately  preceding 
it)  and  the  death  of  Philip.  It  is  remarkable,  that  though  pro- 
fessing to  enter  upon  a  defence  of  his  whole  public  life,^  he  never- 
theless can  afford  to  leave  unnoticed  that  portion  of  it  which  is 
perhaps  the  most  honourable  to  him — the  early  period  of  his  first 
Philippics  and  Olynthiacs — when,  though  a  politician  as  yet  imma- 
ture and  of  no  established  footing,  he  was  the  first  to  descry  in  the 
distance  the  perils  threatened  by  Philip's  aggrandisement,  and  the 
loudest  in  calling  for  timely  and  energetic  precautions  against  it, 
in  spite  of  apathy  and  murmurs  from  older  politicians  as  well  as 
from  the  general  public.  Beginning  with  the  peace  of  346  B.C., 
Demosthenes  vindicates  his  own  share  in  the  antecedents  of  that 
event  against  the  charges  of  iEschines,  whom  he  denounces  as  the 
cause  of  all  the  mischief;  a  controversy  which  I  have  already  tried 
to  elucidate  in  a  former  chapter.  Passing  next  to  the  period  after 
that  peace — to  the  four  years  first  of  hostile  diplomacy,  then  of 
hostile  action,  against  Philip,  which  ended  with  the  disaster  of 
Chsroneia — Demosthenes  is  not  satisfied  with  simple  vindication. 
He  reasserts  this  policy  as  matter  of  pride  and  honour,  in  spite  of 
its  results.  He  congratulates  his  countrymen  on  having  mani- 
fested a  Pan-heUenic  patriotism  worthy  of  their  forefathers,  and 
takes  to  himself  only  the  credit  of  having  been  forward  to  proclaim 
and  carry  out  this  glorious  sentiment  common  to  all.  Fortune  has 
been  adverse;  yet  the  vigorous  anti-Macedonian  policy  was  no 
mistake ;  Demosthenes  swears  it  by  the  combatants  of  Marathon, 
Plataea  and  Salamis.'  To  have  had  a  foreign  dominion  obtruded 
upon  Greece,  is  an  overwhelming  calamity ;  but  to  have  had  this 
accomplished  without  strenuous  resistance  on  the  part  of  Athens, 
would  have  been  calamity  aggravated  by  dishonour. 

Conceived  in  this  sublime  strain,  the  reply  of  Demosthenes  to 
his  rival  has  an  historical  value,  as  a  funeral  oration  of  Fanena 
extinct  Athenian  and  Grecian  freedom.    Six  years  before,  «tinct 
the  orator  had  been  appointed  by  his  countrymen  to  de-  freedom. 
liver  the  usual  public  oration  over  the  warriors  slain  at  Chaeroneia. 
That  speech  is  now  lost,  but  it  probably  touched  upon  the  same 
topics.    Though  the  sphere  of  action,  of  every  Greek  city  as  well 


1  Demosthen.  De  Coron&,  p.  227. 
fi4K\»¥  rod  TC  IBlou  filov  iraifrhSf  &9 
MoiK€f  \6y6¥  9iJi6yeu  Tfifitpoy  icol  r&y 
Koiyp  ir€iro\irevfi4uwyt  &c. 

3  Demosth.  De  Coron&,  p.  297.  &\X' 
oifK    ttmv,    oIk    ttrruf    hrws  iifidprtrt. 


i\tv$tpias  Koi  aarripicu  Kly^vvoy  iiodfiwoi 
— ob  fiii  roifs  M<xpa0iiyi  irpoKiydvyfvtramaf 
rwy  irpoySytoy  Koi  rohs  iy  HXarcucus 
irapara^afi€yovs  Kcd  rohs  iy  SoXofuyc 
yavfAax^t^turras,  &c.,  the  oath  bo  often 
cited  and  admired. 
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as  of  every  Greek  citizen,  was  now  cramped  and  confined  by  irre- 
sistible Macedonian' force,  there  still  remained  the  sentiment  of  fiiU 
political  freedom  and  dignity  enjoyed  during  the  past — the  admira- 
tion of  ancestors  who  had  once  defended  it  successfully — and  the 
sympathy  with  leaders  who  had  recently  stood  forward  to  uphold  it, 
however  unsuccessfully.  It  is  among  the  most  memorable  figicts  in 
Grecian  history,  that  in  spite  of  the  victory  of  Philip  at  Chseroneia 
— in  spite  of  the  subsequent  conquest  of  Thebes  by  Alexander,  and 
the  danger  of  Athens  after  it — in  spite  of  the  A^tic  conquests 
which  had  since  thrown  all  Persian  force  into  the  hands  of  the 
Macedonian  king — the  Athenian  people  could  never  be  persuaded 
either  to  repudiate  Demosthenes,  or  to  disclaim  sympathy  with  his 
political  policy.  How  much  art  and  ability  was  employed,  to  in- 
duce them  to  do  so,  by  his  numerous  enemies,  the  speech  of 
iEschines  is  enough  to  teach  us.  And  when  we  consider  how 
easily  the  public  sicken  of  schemes  which  end  in  misfortune — how 
great  a  mental  relief  is  usually  obtained  by  throwing  blame  on 
unsuccessful  leaders — it  would  have  been  no  matter  of  surprise,  if, 
in  one  of  the  many  prosecutions  wherein  the  fame  of  Demosthenes 
was  involved,  the  Dikasts  had  given  a  verdict  unfavourable  to  him. 
That  he  always  came  off  acquitted,  and  even  honourably  acquitted, 
is  a  proof  of  rare  fidelity  and  steadiness  of  temper  in  the  Athenians. 
It  is  a  proof  that  those  noble,  patriotic,  and  Pan-hellenic  senti- 
ments, which  we  constantly  find  inculcated  in  his  orations,  through- 
out a  period  of  twenty  years,  had  sunk  into  the  minds  of  his  hearers ; 
and  that  amidst  the  many  general  allegations  of  corruption  against 
him,  loudly  proclaimed  by  his  enemies,  there  was  no  one  well- 
ascertained  fact  which  they  could  substantiate  before  the  Dikastery. 
The  indictment  now  preferred  by  iEschines  against  Ktesiphon 
Verdict  of  only  procurcd  for  Demosthenes  a  new  triumph.  When 
""  D^2*  ^^  suflrages  of  the  Dikasts  were  counted,  .^Eschines  did 
Btbente—  not  obtaiu  so  much  as  one-fifth.  He  became  therefore 
xof^bnoi^  liable  to  the  customary  fine  of  1000  drachms.  It  appears 
that  he  quitted  Athens  immediately,  without  paying  the  fine,  and 
retired  into  Asia,  from  whence  he  never  returned.  He  is  said  to 
have  opened  a  rhetorical  school  at  Rhodes,  and  to  have  gone  into 
the  interior  of  Asia  during  the  last  year  of  Alexander's  life  (at  the 
time  when  that  monarch  was  ordaining  on  the  Grecian  cities  com- 
pulsory restoration  of  all  their  exiles),  in  order  to  procure  assistance 
for  returning  to  Athens.  This  project  was  disappointed  by  Alex- 
ander's death.^ 

^  See  the  yariouB  lives  of  .^SBcbin^s — in  Westermann,  Scriptorea  Biographici. 
pp.  268,  269. 
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We  cannot  suppose  that  .^Eschines  was  unable  to  pay  the  fine  of 
1000  drachmae,  or  to  find  friends  who  would  pay  it  for  CAnseflof 
him.     It  was  not   therefore  legal  compulsion,  but  the  jeLSUL*^ 
extreme  disappointment  and  humiliation  of  so  signal  a  ^X^^ 
defeat,  which  made  him  leave  Athens.     We  must  re-  JJi^S^coro- 
member  that  this  was  a  gratuitous   challenge  sent  by  JJ^**"*" 
himself;  that  the  celebrity  of  the  two  rivals  had  brought  >*^«'»6«- 
together  auditors,  not  merely  from  Athens,  but  from  various  other 
Grecian  cities ;  and  that  the  efiect  of  the  speech  of  Demosthenes 
in  his  own  defence — delivered  with  all  his  perfection  of  voice  and 
action,  and  not  only  electrifying  hearers  by  the  sublimity  of  its 
public  sentiment,  but  also  full  of  admirably  managed  self-praise, 
and  contemptuous  bitterness  towards  his  rival — must  have  been 
inexpressibly  powerful  and  commanding.     Probably  the  friends  of 
iEschines  became  themselves  angry  with  him  for  having  brought 
the  indictment  forward.     For  the  effect  of  his  defeat  must  have 
been  that  the  vote  of  the  Senate  which  he  indicted,  was  brought 
forward  and  passed  in  the  public  assembly ;  and  that  Demosthenes 
must  have  received  a  public  coronation.^     In  no  other  way,  under 
the  existing  circumstances  of  Athens,  could  Demosthenes  have  ob- 
tained so  emphatic  a  compliment.     It  is  hardly  surprising,  there- 
fore, that  such  a  mortification  was  insupportable  to  iEschines.    He 
became  disgusted  with  his  native  city.     We  read  that  afterwards, 
in  his  rhetorical  school  at  Rhodes,  he  one  day  declaimed,  as  a 
lesson  to  his  pupils,  the  successful  oration  of  his  rival,  De  Coron&. 
Of  course  it  excited  a  burst  of  admiration.     "  What,  if  you  had 
heard  the  beast  himself  speak  it ! " — exclaimed  ^Eschines. 

From  this  memorable  triumph  of  the  illustrious  orator  and  de- 
fendant, we  have  to  pass  to  another  trial — a  direct  accusa-     bc.  324. 
tion  brought  against  him,  from  which  he  did  not  escape  JSSSJuSS' 
so  successfully.     We  are  compelled  here  to  jump  over  j^JJUJ,^^^ 
five  years  and  a  half  (August  330  b.c.  to  January  324  Jjjj/^/^® 
B.C.)  during  which  we  have  no  information  about  Grecian  Harpaius. 
history ;  the  interval  between  Alexander's  march  into  Baktria  and 
his  return  to  Persis  and  Susiana.     Displeased  with  the  conduct  of 
the  satraps  during  his  absence,  Alexander  put  to  death  or  punished 
several,  and  directed  the  rest  to  disband  without  delay  the  merce- 
nary soldiers  whom  they  had  taken  into  pay.     This  peremptory 


1  Demoethen.    De    CoroD&,    p.   315. 
&XA&   yw\   riififpoy   iyit   fi^y   6ir^p    rov 

drioGv    iZiKtty    ikyttfio\6yfifiai  <—  trol    ^ 


tir*  IjSri  Tfiravo'Bai   fi^   fitraXafidtfra  rh 
ir4fiirroy  fi4pos  r&y  ^^^v,  &o. 

Yet  iEschinte  had  become  opulent, 
according  to  Demosthends,  p.  329. 
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order  filled  both  Asia  and  Europe  with  roving  detachments  of  un- 
provided soldiers,  some  of  whom  sought  subsistence  in  the  Grecian 
islands  and  on  the  Lacedaemonian  southern  coast,  at  Cape  Tsenarus 
in  Laconia. 

It  was  about  this  period  (the  beginning  of  324  b.c.)  that  Har- 
nightof  palus  the  satrap  of  Babylonia  and  Syria,  becoming 
5SS5l-^  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  being  punished  by  Alexander 
widi^tMd  fi^^  ^^  ostentatious  prodigalities,  fled  from  Asia  into 
Greece,  with  a  considerable  treasure  and  a  body  of  5000 
soldiers.^  While  satrap,  he  had  invited  into  Asia,  in 
succession,  two  Athenian  women  as  mistresses,  Pythionike  and 
Glykera,  to  each  of  whom  he  was  much  attached,  and  whom  he 
entertained  with  lavish  expense  and  pomp.  On  the  death  of  the 
first,  he  testified  his  sorrow  by  two  costly  funereal  monuments  to 
her  memory ;  one  at  Babylon,  the  other  in  Attica,  between  Athens 
and  Eleusis.  With  Glykera  he  is  S£ud  to  have  resided  at  Tarsus 
in  Kilikia — ^to  have  ordered  that  men  should  prostrate  themselves 
before  her,  and  address  her  as  queen — and  to  have  erected  her 
statue  along  with  his  own  at  Rhossus,  a  seaport  on  the  confines  of 
Kilikia  and  Syria.*  To  please  these  mistresses,  or  perhaps  to 
ensure  a  retreat  for  himself  in  case  of  need,  he  had  sent  to  Athens 
profuse  gifts  of  wheat  for  distribution  among  the  people,  for  which 
he  had  received  votes  of  thanks  with  the  grant  of  Athenian  citizen- 
ship.' Moreover  he  had  consigned  to  Charikles,  son-in-law  of 
Phokion,  the  task  of  erecting  the  monument  in  Attica  to  the  honour 
of  Pythionike,  with  a  large  remittance  of  money  for  the  purpose.* 
The  profit  or  embezzlement  arising  out  of  this  expenditure  secured 
to  him  the  goodwill  of  Charikles — a  man  very  difierent  from  his 
father-in-law,  the  honest  and  austere  Phokion.  Other  Athenians 
were  probably  conciliated  by  various  presents,  so  that  when  Har- 


1  Diodor.  xvii.  108.  He  states  the 
treasure  brought  out  of  Asia  by  Ear* 
palus  as  5000  talents. 

s  See  the  fragments  of  the  letter  or 
pamphlet  of  Theopompus  addressed  to 
jklezander,  while  Harpalus  was  still  at 
Tarsus,  and  before  his  flight  to  Athens 
—  Theopomp.  Fragm.  277,  278,  ed. 
Bidot.  ap.  Athenaeum,  xiii.  p.  586-595. 
Theopompus  speaks  in  the  present  tense 
— K al  6  pa  (Harpalus)  ^h  rov  \dov 
irpotrKvvovfiiyriy  (Qlykera),  &c.  Kleitar* 
ohus  stated  these  facts,  as  well  as  Theo- 
pompus (Athense.  ibid.). 

>  Athenseus,  xiii.  p.  596 — the  extract 
from  the  satirical  drama  called  Agdn, 
represented  before  Alexander  at  Susa, 


in  the  Dionysiac  festival  or  early  months 
of  324  B.C. 

*  Plutarch,  Phokion,  22;  Pausanias, 
i.  37,  4;  Dikaearchi  Fragment.  72.  ed. 
Didot. 

Plutarch's  narrative  is  misleading, 
inasmuch  as  it  seems  to  imply  that 
Harpalus  gave  this  money  to  Charikles 
after  his  arrival  at  Athens.  We  know 
from  Theopompus  (Fr.  277)  that  the 
monument  had  been  finished  some  time 
before  Harpalus  quitted  Asia.  Plutarch 
treats  it  as  a  mean  structure,  unworthy 
of  the  sum  expended  on  it;  but  both 
Diksearchus  and  Pausanias  describe  it  as 
stately  and  magnificent. 
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palus  found  it  convenient  to  quit  Asia,  about  the  beginning  of 
324  B.C.,  he  had  already  acquired  some  hold  both  on  the  public  of 
Athens  and  on  some  of  her  leading  men.  He  sailed  with  his 
treasure  and  his  armament  straight  to  Cape  Sunium  in  Attica, 
from  whence  he  sent  to  ask  shelter  and  protection  in  that  city.^ 

The  first  reports  transmitted  to  Asia  appear  to  have  proclaimed 
that  the  Athenians  had  welcomed  Harpalus  as  a  firiend  faIm  r«- 
and  ally,  thrown  off  the  Macedonian  yoke,  and  prepared  ?2jSi^ 
for  a  war  to  reestablish  Hellenic  freedom.     Such  is  the  valtOM^' 
colour  of  the  case,  as  presented  in  the  satyric  drama  ^^SUS* 
called  Agen,  exhibited  before  Alexander  in  the  Dionysiac  ii?^*SiS" 
festival  at  Susa,  in  February  or  March  324  B.C.     Such  Harpaiu*. 
news,  connecting  itself  in  Alexander's  mind  with  the  recent  defeat 
of  Zopyrion  in  Thrace  and  other  disorders  of  the  disbanded  mer- 
cenaries, incensed  him  so  much,  that  he  at  first  ordered  a  fleet  to 
be  equipped,  determining  to   cross  over  and   attack  Athens  in 
person.'    But  he  was  presently  calmed  by  more  correct  intelli- 
gence, certifying  that  the  Athenians   had   positively  refused  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  Harpalus.^ 

The  fact  of  such  final  rejection  by  the  Athenians  is  quite  indis- 
putable. But  it  seems,  as  far  as  we  can  make  out  from  imperfect 
evidence,  that  this  step  was  not  taken  without  debate,  nor  without 


1  Curtiufl,  X.  2,  1. 

•  Curtius,  X.  2,  1.  "Igitur  inginta 
navibus  Sunium  transmittunt "  (Har- 
palus and  his  company),  ''unde  portum 
urbis  petere  decrevenmt.  His  cognitis, 
rex  Harpalo  Atheniensibusque  juzta 
infestuB,  clas8«m  parari  jubet,  Athenas 
protinuB  petitums."  Compare  Justin, 
xiii.  5,  7 — who  mentions  this  hostile 
intention  in  Alexander's  mind,  but 
gives  a  different  account  of  the  cause 
of  it. 

The  extract  from  the  drama  AgSn 
(given  in  Athenseus,  xiii.  p.  596)  repre- 
Bents  the  reports  which  excited  this 
anger  of  Alexander.  It  was  said  that 
Athens  had  repudiated  her  slavery, 
with  the  abundance  which  she  had 
before  enjoyed  under  it, — to  enter  upon 
a  struggle  for  freedom,  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  present  privations  and  future 
ruin: — 

A.  Srt  M^  S^avKoy    (the  Athenians)   SovAov 

f jrrqvtfai  fiiov, 

B.  jcai  firiv  oucouM  fivpiaia/s  ihy  'Afnraka¥ 

VOL.  VIII. 


avroMTi  rSty  'AyqKOf  ovic  cAarroMbC 
o-trov  irapaWfi^flu,  teal  iroAtn^i'  yryoWvoi. 
A.  TkuKifMs  6  aiToc  oftroc  ^y  <<rriv  6'  la^t 
avTol<riy  bk40pov  kovk  frotpof  appafim^* 

I  conceive  this  drama  Agen  to  have 
been  represented  on  the  banks  of  the 
Choaspes  (not  the  Hydaspes — see  my 
note  in  the  Chapter  immediately  pre- 
ceding), that  is,  at  Susa,  in  the  Diony- 
sia  of  324  B.C.  It  is  interesting  aa  a 
record  of  the  feelings  of  the  time. 

'  Nevertheless  the  impression,  that 
Alexander  was  intending  to  besiege 
Athens,  must  have  prevailed  in  the 
army  for  several  months  longer,  during 
the  autumn  of  324  B.C.,  when  he  was  at 
Ekbatana.  Kphippus  the  historian,  in 
recounting  the  flatteries  addressed  to 
Alexander  at  Ekbatana,  mentions  the 
rhodomontade  of  a  soldier  named  Qor- 
gus — r6ffyos  6  &irKo<l>6\a^  'AXd^turHpow 
"Afifiuyos  vToy  <rrf<f>€Ufoi  XP^^^"^^  rpi^xy 
\iois,  Ka\  liratf*A$'fiyas  iroXiopKpf 
fivplats  iraifoirXlais  koI  reus  X<reus  irora- 
T^Aratr  Ked  traci  ro7s  AWois  fi4K9<riv  tit 
rhv  ir6\ffioif  UcufoTs  (Ephippus  ap.  Athe- 
nseum,  xii.  p.  538.  Fragment.  3.  ed. 
Didot.). 

2   K 
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the  arrival 
of  Harpalm 
at  Sunium 
—debate 
In  the 
Athenian 
auembly — 


symptoms  of  a  contrary  disporition,  sufficient  to  explain  the  rumours 
first  sent  to  Alexander.  The  first  arrival  of  Harpalos 
With  his  armament  at  Sunium,  indeed,  excited  alarm,  as 
if  he  were  coming  to  tajce  possession  of  Peineus ;  and  the 
admiral  Philokles  was  instructed  to  adopt  precautions  for 
defence  of  the  harbour.^  But  Harpalus,  sending  away 
his  armament  to  Krete  or  to  Tsnarus,  solicited  and 
obtained  permission  to  come  to  Athens,  with  a  single  diip 
and  his  own  personal  attendants.  What  was  of  still 
greater  moment,  he  brought  with  him  a  large  sum  of 
money,  amounting,  we  are  told,  to  upwards  of  700  talents, 
or  more  than  160,000^.  We  must  recollect  that  he 
was  already  favourably  known  to  the  people  bj  lai^ 
presents  of  com,  which  had  procured  for  him  a  vote  of  citisen- 
ship.  He  now  threw  himself  upon  their  gratitude  as  a  suppUant 
seeking  protection  against  the  wrath  of  Alexander;  and  while 
entreating  from  the  Athenians  an  interference  so  hazardous  to 
themselves,  he  did  not  omit  to  encourage  them  by  exaggerating 
the  means  at  his  own  disposal.  He  expatiated  on  the  universal 
hatred  and  discpntent  felt  against  Alexander,  and  held  out 
assurance  of  being  joined  by  powerful  allies,  forrign  as  well  as 
Greek,  if  once  a  city  like  Athens  would  raise  the  standard  of 
liberation.*  To  many  Athenian  patriots,  more  ardent  than  long- 
sighted, such  appeals  inspired  both  sympathy  and  confidence. 
Moreover  Harpalus  would  of  course  purchase  every  influential 


■Id  oat  bj 
Harpalot— 
the  Athe- 
nians leem 
at  first 
fkvourahly 
dlqxMcd 
towards 
him. 


^  Deinarchus  adv.  Philokl.  s.  1.  ^ 
tTKvy  K9t\liruv'' KprwdKov  tls  rhv  ncipcua 
KarairKfwrtu  irrpamiy^'  ^'  ^/m^v  M  r& 
y€^pta  ircU  r^v  Movvvx^iy  iccx«fK>ronf- 
fi4vost  &o.  DeinarchuB  adv.  Anstogei- 
ton.  8.  4.  ^r  trap*  *Af>wdXov  Xo^ctr 
Xp^AUira    ir6\firi<rtWf    ty     ff(r0e6^    1JKti¥ 

*  See  the  new  and  interesting,  thoueh 
unfortunately  scanty,  fragments  of  we 
oration  of  Hyperidds  against  Demo- 
sthends,  published  and  elucidated  by 
Mr.  Churchill  Babington  from  a  re- 
cently discovered  £^ptian  papyrus 
(Cambridge,  1850).  From  Fragm.  14 
(p.  38  of  Mr.  Babington*8  edition)  we 
may  see  that  the  promises  mentioned  in 
the  text  were  actually  held  out  by  Har- 
palus—indeed  we  might  almost  have 
presumed  it  without  positive  evidence. 
Hyperidda  addresses  Demosthends — 
TMTay  ifw  .  ,  ,  ,  IS  r^  r^rttpitrfutri,  <rvA- 
Xafiiiv  rhw^AfnToXotr  Koi  rohs  filv  A\kovs 
fiirayras     irp€<r)9c^<r9ai      rwwolriicas     its 


*A\4^(Uf9poy,  oitK  Ix^**^"  SXXfiw 
filatf  ikiro<rrpo4p^w  rohs  9^  fiaffiif 
pour,  ot  ahroX  hp  ^kow  ^oowr§s  c^f 
To^i  T^v  Z{nfafju¥,  fxpwrts  ra  xp4m'**'<> 
KcU  robs  vrpofniras  wrovs  SFaccurror  oibrmw 
c7xc»  Toi^Toi/s  (T^/Avarraf  oi^  fM^rof 
K^K^KvKas  hiroffr^wai  ixttwov 
Tp  evW-fi^fi  Tov  *Afnrd[Aov,  &XXd  ica2  .  .  . 

From  the  lang^uage  ^us  used  by 
Hyperid^s  in  his  aocuaation,  we  are 
made  to  perceive  what  proi|>ect8  he 
(and  of  course  Harpalus,  upon  whose 
authority  he  must  nave  spoken)  had 
held  out  to  the  people  when  the  case 
was  first  under  discussion. 

The  fragment  here  cited  ia  complete 
as  to  the  main  sense,  not  requiring  very 
great  help  from  conjecture.  In  aomo 
of  the  other  fragments,  the  cox^ectiu>d 
restorations  of  Sir.  Babington,  though 
highly  probable  and  judidona,  form  too 
lai^  a  proportion  of  the  whole  to  admit 
of  our  citing  them  with  oonfidenoe  as 
testimony. 
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partisan  who  would  accept  a  bribe ;  in  addition  to  men  like 
Charikles,  who  were  already  in  his  interest  His  cause  was 
espoused  by  Hyperides/  an  earnest  anti-Macedonian  citizen,  and 
an  orator  second  only  to  Demosthenes.  There  seems  good  reason 
for  believing  that,  at  first,  a  strong  feeling  was  excited  in  favour  (^ 
taking  part  with  the  exile ;  the  people  not  being  daunted  even  by 
the  idea  of  war  with  Alexander.' 

Phokion,  whom  Harpalus  vainly  endeavoured  to  corrupt,  resisted 
of  course  the  proposition  of  espousing  his  cause.     And  Pbokion 
Demosthenes  also  resisted  it,  not  less  decidedly,  from  the  ^^ite 
very  outset.^    Notwithstanding  all  his  hatred  of  Mace-  Jj  dii^ 
donian  supremacy,  he  could  not  be  blind  to  the  insanity  SSS&m* 
of  declaring  war  against  Alexander.     Indeed  those  who  ^?h2!^' 
study  his  orations  throughout,  will  find  his  counsels  quite  i^°^ 
as  much  distinguished  for  prudence  as  for  vigorous  patriotism.   His 
prudence  on  this  occasion,  however,  proved  injurious  to  his  political 
position ;  for  while  it  incensed  Hyperides  and  the  more  sanguine 
anti-Macedonians,  it  probably  did  not  gain  for  himself  anything 
beyond  a  temporary  truce  from  his  old  macedonising  opponents. 

The  joint  opposition  of  politicians  so  discordant  as  Demosthenes 
and  Phokion,  prevailed  over  the  impulse  which  the  par-  Demuid  bj 
tisans  of  Harpalus  had  created.    No  decree  could  be  ob-  for  t£e 
tained  in  his  favour.     Presently  however  the  case  was  SSS?*' 
complicated  by  the  coming  of  envoys  from  Antipater  and  Si'Athe. 
Olympias  in  Macedonia,  requiring  that  he  should  be  sur-  ^SSbSI^^ 
rendered.*    The  like  requisition  was  also  addressed  by  ^JJ  m«- 
the  Macedonian  admiral  Philoxenus,  who  arrived  with  a  JJ^^J.^^^ 
small  squadron  from  Asia.    These  demands  were  refused,  ^^  ^?" 
at  the  instance  of  Phokion  no  less  than  of  Demosthenes.  •»*«'• 
Nevertheless  the  prospects  of  Macedonian  vengeance  were  now 
brought  in  such  fearful  proximity  before  the  people,  that  all  dis- 
position to  support  Harpalus  gave  way  to  the  necessity  of  pro- 
pitiating Alexander.     A  decree  was  passed  to  arrest  Harpalus, 
and  to  place  all  his  money  under  sequestration  in  the  acropolis, 
until  special  directions  could  be   received  from   Alexander;  to 
whom,  apparently,  envoys  were  sent,  carrying  with  them  the  slaves 


»  PoHux,  X.  159. 

'  Plutarch,  De  Vitioso  Pudore,  p.  531 . 

fio7i09i¥,  ftol  Kopv<nr6yrt»v  47r\  rhv  *A\4' 
^cu^^poy,  i^ai^yris  iirt^dyii  ^i\6^tvos,  6 
rvv  M  9a\cUr0|7  irpayfidrcnf  *A\t^d¥9pov 
arpwrnyis'   ^KwKay^rros   W    tow  94ifMv, 


(rBdyris — T(   iroi4\ffOv<Ti9,    1^,   rpihs    rhv 

>  Plutarch,  Phokion,  c.  21;  Plutarch, 
Demosthen.  25. 
<  Diodor.  xvU.  108. 
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of  Harpalus  to  be  interrogated  by  him,  and  instructed  to  solidt  a 
lenient  sentence  at  his  bands.^  Now  it  was  Demoetbenes  who 
moved  these  decrees  for  personal  arrest  and  for  sequestration  of 
the  money ; '  whereby  he  incurred  still  warmer  resentment  from 
Hyperides  and  the  other  Harpalian  partisans,  who  denounced  him 
as  a  subservient  creature  of  the  all-powerful  monarch. 
Harpalus  was  confined,  but  presently  made  bis  escape; 
probably  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  Phokion,  Demo- 
sthenes, and  every  one  else ;  for  even  those  who  were 
most  anxious  to  get  rid  of  him  would  recoil  from  the 
odium  and  dishonour  of  surrendering  him,  even  under  constraint, 
to  a  certain  death.  He  fled  to  Krete,  where  he  was  soon  after 
slain  by  one  of  his  own  companions.' 

At  the  time  when  the  decrees  for  arrest  and  sequestration  were 
passed,  Demosthenes  requested  a  citizen  near  him  to  ask 
Harpalus  publicly  in  the  assembly,  what  was  the  amount 
of  his  money,  which  the  people  had  just  resolved  to  im- 
pound.^ Harpalus  answered,  720  talents ;  and  Demo- 
sthenes proclaimed  this  sum  to  the  people,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Harpalus,  dwelling  with  some  emphasis  upon  its 
magnitude.  But  when  the  money  came  to  be  counted  in 
the  acropolis,  it  was  discovered  that  there  was  in  reality 
no  more  than  350  talents.  Now  it  is  said  that  Demo- 
sthenes did  not  at  once  communicate  to  the  people  this  prodigious 
deficiency  in  the  real  sum  as  compared  with  the  announcement  of 
Harpalus,  repeated  in  the  public  assembly  by  himself.  The  im- 
pression prevailed,  for  how  long  a  time  we  do  not  know,  that  720 


Coodnctof 
Demottbe- 

regard  to 
the  tressare 
of  Uarpalm 
— defldenoy 
of  the  Mun 
oountedand 
reftlixed,  u 
compared 
with  the 
•um  an- 
nooncedbj 
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'  DeinarchuB  ady.  Demosth.  s.  69. 
iiiv  robs  TcuSar  irarair^/iATf^  (Alexander) 
irphs  iifJMS  robs  vvv  elf  iavrhv  i.ytucfKO' 
fH(rfi4yovSf  koI  ro^tov  hJ^ioi  r^v  iXriBfltu^ 
irv$4<rBai,  &G. 

'  See  the  fragment  dted  in  a  pre- 
ceding note  from  the  omtion  of  Hype- 
rides against  Bemosthente.  That  it 
was  DemosthenSa  who  moved  the  decree 
for  depositing  the  money  in  the  acropo- 
lis, we  learn  also  from  one  of  his  other 
accusers— the  citizen  who  delivered  the 
speech  composed  by  Deinarchus  (adv. 
Demosthen.  sect.  68,  71,  S9)—iypa- 
^€v  ahrhs  iv  r^  S^/iAy  A17/1AO- 
trB4vris,  &s  9rik6yori  iiKodov  rou  irpdy- 
fiaros  6vTos,  ^vXdrrtiv  *A\t^dy9p^  t& 
c/s  riiv  'Arruciiy  i^uc6fi€ya  /iact^  'ApirA\ov 
Xp^lfiara, 

Deinarchus  (adv.  Demosth.  s.  97-106) 
accuses  Demosthends  of  base  flattery  to 
Alexander.     Hyperides  also  niakes  the 


same  charge^see  the  Fragments  in  Mr. 
Babington's  edition,  sect.  2.  Fr.  11. 
p.  12  ;  sect.  3.  Fr.  5.  p.  34. 

'  Pausan.  ii.  33,  4;  Diodor.  xviL 
108. 

^  This  material  fact,  of  the  question 
publicly  put  to  Harpalus  in  the  assem- 
bly by  some  one  at  the  request  of  De- 
moethends,  appears  in  the  Fragments  of 
Hyperides,  p.  5,  7,  9,  ed.  Babington — 
KoShlififyos  Kdrw  ^h  rp  Kwrofrofi^,  ixd' 
Acv<rc  ....  rhy  xopfvriiw  ipmr^ai  r^ 
"ApiraXoy  5iro<ra  cfi}  rii  xp^M^f^  ^  hff 
ff$iia6fifya  tls  rijv  ijcp^oKur  6  54  Ave- 
Kpivaro  $Ti  iTr€U(6aiaf  &c. 

The  term  Korarofiii  (see  Mr.  Babing- 
ton's note)  "  designates  a  broad  passage 
occurring  at  intervals  between  the  con- 
centrically arranged  benches  of  seats 
in  a  theatre,  and  running  parallel  with 
them." 
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Harpalian  talents  had  actually  been  lodged  in  the  acropolis ;  and 
when  the  truth  became  ift  length  known,  great  surprise  and  outcry 
were  excited.^  It  was  assumed  that  the  missing  half  of  the  sum  set 
forth  must  have  been  employed  in  corruption  ;  and  suspicions  pre- 
vailed against  almost  all  the  orators,  Demosthenes  and  Hyperides 
both  included. 

In  this  state  of  doubt,  Demosthenes  moved  that  the  Senate  of 
Areopagus  should  investigate  the  matter  and  report  who  suspidoM 
were  the  presumed  delinquents  *  fit  to  be  indicted  before  ^!^^ 
the  Dikastery ;  he  declared  in  the  speech  accompanying  JjJ^!^" 
his  motion  that  the  real  delinquents,  whoever  they  might  2JS>Xm 
be,  deserved  to  be  capitally  punished.     The  Areopa^tes  J*^{J^ 
delayed  their  report  for  six  months,  though  Demosthenes  gj'^i: 
is  said  to  have  called  for  it  with  some  impatience.    Search  w^^ 
was  made  in  the  houses  of  the  leading  orators^  excepting  report 
onlv  one  who  was  recently  married.'   At  lenffth  the  report  moatbenfts 
appeared,  enumerating  several  names  ot  citizens  charge-  Demadte 
able  with  the  appropriation  of  this  money,  and  specifying  HJ^iuy'^f 
how  much  had  been  taken  by  each.    Among  these  names  ^l^iu^. 
were  Demosthenes  himself,  charged  with  20  talents —  ^"iTSSd 
Demades  charged  with  6000  golden  staters — and  other  chJ^. 
citizens,  with  different  sums  attached  to  their  names.*  2?SS**** 
Upon  this  report,  ten*  public  accusers  were  appointed  to  *°*««^«- 
prosecute  the  indictment  against  the  persons  specified,  before  the 
Dikastery.     Among  the  accusers  was  Hyperides,  whose  name  had 
not  been  comprised  in  the  Areopagitic  report     Demosthenes  was 
brought  to  trial  first  of  all  the  persons  accused,  before  a  numerous 
Dikastery  of  1500  citizens,'  who  confirmed  the  report  of  the  Areo- 
pagites,  found  him  guilty,  and  condemned  him  to  pay  fifty  talents 


»  Plutarch,  Vit.  X.  Oratt.  p.  846.  In 
the  life  of  DemoBthends  ^ven  by  Pho- 
tiu8  (Cod.  265.  p.  494)  it  is  stated  that 
only  308  talents  were  found. 

>  That  this  motion  was  made  by 
Demosthenes  himself,  is  a  point  strongly 
pressed  by  his  accuser  Deinarchus — 
adv.  Demosth.  s.  5.  62.  84,  &c. :  com- 
pare also  the  Fragm.  of  Hyperides,  p. 
59,  ed.  Babington. 

Deinarchus,  in  his  loose  rhetoric, 
tries  to  put  the  case  as  if  Demosthente 
had  proposed  to  recognise  the  sentence 
of  the  Areopagus  as  final  and  peremp- 
tory, and  as  if  he  stood  therefore  con- 
demned upon  the  authority  invoked  by 
himself.  But  this  is  refuted  sufficiently 
by  the  mere  fact  that  the  trial  was 


instituted  afterwards ;  besides  that  it 
is  repugnant  to  the  judicial  practice  of 
Athens. 

'  Plutarch,  Demosth.  26.  We  learn 
from  Deinarchus  (adv.  Demosth.  s.  46) 
that  the  report  of  the  Areopagites  was 
not  delivered  until  after  an  interval  of 
six  months.  About  their  delay  and 
the  impatience  of  Demosthends,  see 
Fragm.  Hyperides,  pp.  12-33,  ed.  Ba- 
bington. 

^  Deinarchus  adv.  Demosth.  s.  92. 
See  the  Fragm.  of  Hyperidte  in  Mr.  Ba- 
bington, p.  18. 

^  Deinarchus  adv.  Aristogeiton.  s.  6. 
Stratoklds  was  one  of  the  accusers. 

0  Deinarchus  adv.  Demosth.  s.  108, 
J09. 
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to  the  state.  Not  being  able  to  discharge  this  lai^  fine,  he  was 
put  in  prison ;  but  after  some  days  he  found  means  to  escape,  and 
fled  to  Troezen  in  Peloponnesus,  where  he  passed  some  months  as  a 
dispirited  and  sorrowing  exile,  until  the  death  of  Alexander.^  What 
was  done  with  the  other  citizens  included  in  the  Areopagitic  report, 
we  do  not  know.  It  appears  that  Demades* — who  was  among 
those  comprised,  and  who  is  especially  attacked,  along  with  Demo- 
sthenes, by  both  Hyperid^  and  Deinarchus — did  not  appear  to 
take  his  trial,  and  therefore  must  have  been  driven  into  exile ;  yet 
if  so,  he  must  have  speedily  returned,  since  he  seems  to  have  been 
at  Athens  when  Alexander  died.  Philokles  and  Aristogeiton  were 
also  brought  to  trial  as  being  included  by  the  Areopagus  in  the  list 
of  delinquents  ;  but  how  their  trial  ended,  does  not  appear.^ 
This  condemnation  and  banishment  of  Demosthenes — ^unques- 
tionably the  greatest  orator,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
citizens,  in  Athenian  antiquity — is  the  most  painful  result 
of  the  debates  respecting  the  exile  EEarpalus.  Demo- 
sthenes himself  denied  the  charge ;  but  unfortunately  we 
possess  neither  his  defence,  nor  the  facts  alleged  m 
evidence  against  him ;  so  that  our  means  of  forming  a 
positive  conclusion  are  imperfect  At  the  same  time,  judging  from 
the  circumstances  as  far  as  we  know  them,  there  are  several  which 
go  to  show  his  innocence,  and  none  which  tend  to  prove  him  guilty. 
If  we  are  called  upon  to  believe  that  he  received  money  from  Har- 
palus,  we  must  know  for  what  service  the  payment  was  made.  Did 
Demosthenes  take  part  with  Harpalus,  and  advise  the  Athenians  to 
espouse  his  cause  ?  Did  he  even  keep  silence,  and  abstain  from 
advising  them  to  reject  the  propositions?  Quite  the  reverse. 
Demosthenes  was  from  the  beginning  a  declared  opponent  of  Har- 
palus, and  of  all  measures  for  supporting  his  cause.  Plutarch 
indeed  tells  an  anecdote — that  Demosthenes  began  by  opposing 
Harpalus,  but  that  presently  he  was  fascinated  by  the  beauty  of  a 
golden  cup  among  the  Harpalian  treasures.  Harpalus,  perceiving 
his  admiration,  sent  to  him  on  the  ensuing  night  the  golden  cup, 


WuDe- 
moetbente 
gulUj  of 
inch  cor- 
rupt ^ipro- 
prutkm? 

■tanoetu 
known  in  Um 


1  Plutarch,  Demosth.  26. 

'  Deinarchus  adv.  DemoBth.  s.  104. 

'  See  the  two  orations  composed  by 
Deinarchus,  against  Philoklds  and  Aris- 
togeiton. 

In  the  second  and  third  Epistles 
ascribed  to  Demosthends  (p.  1470, 1483, 
1485),  he  is  made  to  state,  that  he  alone 
had  been  condemned  by  the  Dikastery, 
because  his  trial  had  come  on  first — that 
Aristogeiton  and  aU  the  others  trie4 


were  acquitted,  though  the  ehaige 
against  all  was  the  same,  and  the  evi- 
dence  against  all  was  the  same  also — 
vis.  nothing  more  than  the  simple  report 
of  the  Areopagus.  As  I  agree  with 
those  who  hold  these  epistlee  to  be 
probably  spurious,  I  cannot  believe,  on 
such  authority  alone,  that  all  the  other 
persons  tried  were  acquitted—*  fret 
highly  improbable  in  itself. 


Chap-  XC  V. 


DEMOSTHENES  CONDEMNED. 
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together  with  twenty  talents,  which  Demosthenes  accepted.    A  few 
days  afterwards,  when  the  cause  of  Harpalus  was  again  debated  in 
the  public  assembly,  the  orator  appeared  with  his  throat  enveloped 
in  woollen  wrappers,  and  affected  to  have  lost  his  voice;  upon 
which  the  people,  detecting  this  simulated  inability  as  dictated  by 
the  bribe  which  had  been  given,  expressed  their  displeasure  partly 
by  sarcastic  taunts,  partly  by  indignant  murmuring.^    So  stands 
the  anecdote  in  Plutarch.    But  we  have  proof  that  it  is  untrue. 
Demosthenes  may  indeed  have  been  disabled  by  sore-throat  from 
speaking  at  some  particular  assembly ;  so  far  the  story  may  be 
accurate.     But  that  he  desisted  from  opposing  Harpalus  (the  real 
point  of  the  allegation  against  him)  is  certainly  not  true ;  for  we 
know,  from  his  accusers  Deinarchus  and  Hyperides,  that  Demottbe- 
it  was  he  who  made  the  final  motion  for  imprisoning  ^b^!!^^ 
Harpalus  and  sequestrating  the  Harpalian  treasure  in  ^e^^ 
trust  for  Alexander.     In  fact,  Hjrperides  himself  de-  S2S.  riS^ 
nounoes  Demosthenes,  as  having,  fipom  subservience  to  ^n^JJ* 
Alexander,  closed  the  door  against   Harpalus  and  his  fl^^toiMt. 
prospects.'    Such  direct  and  continued  opposition  is  a  conclusive 
proof  that  Demosthenes  was  neither  paid  nor  bought  by  Harpalus. 
The  only  service  which  he  rendered  to  the  exile  was,  by  refusing  to 
deliver  him  to  Antipater,  and  by  not  preventing  his  escape  from 
imprisonment     Now  in  this  refusal  even  Phokion  concurred ;  and 
probably  the  best  Athenians,  of  all  parties,  were  desirous  of  favour- 
ing the  escape  of  an  exile  whom  it  would  have  been  odious  to  hand 
over  to  a  Macedonian  executioner.     Insofar  as  it  was  a  crime  not 
to  have  prevented  the  escape  of  Harpalus,  the  crime  was  com- 
mitted as  much  by  Phokion  as  by  Demosthenes ;  and  indeed  more, 
seeing  that  Phokion  was  one  of  the  generals,  exercising  the  most 
important  administrative  duties — while  Demosthenes  was  only  an 
orator  and  mover  in  the  assembly.     Moreover,  Harpalus  had  no 
means  of  requiting  the  persons,  whoever  they  were,  to  whom  he 
owed  his  escape ;  for  the  same  motion  which  decreed  his  arrest, 
decreed  also  the  sequestration  of  his  money,  and  thus  removed  it 
from  his  own  control.^ 


1  Plutarch, DemoBth. 25:  compare  also 
Plutarch,  Vit.  X.  Oratt.  p.  846;  and 
Photiua,  Life  of  Demosth.  Cod.  265.  p. 
494. 

3  See  the  fragment  of  Hyperidds  in 
Mr.  Babington's  edition,  pp.  37,  38  (a 
fragment  already  cited  in  a  preceding 
note),  inaiating  upon  the  prodigious 
miachief  which  Demoethente  had  done 


by  his  decree  for  arresting  (o^XXir^it) 
Harpalus. 

'  In  the  Life  of  Demosthente  apud 
Photium  (Cod.  265),  the  service  alleged 
to  have  been  rendered  by  him  to  Har- 
palus, and  for  which  he  was  charged 
with  having  received  1000  Darica,  is 
put  as  I  have  stated  it  in  the  text — 
Demosthends  first  spoke  publicly  against 
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The  charge  therefore  made  against  Demosthenes  by  his  two 
Had  Demo-  accuscrs, — that  he  received  money  from  Haqpalus, — is 
th^tLi  one  which  all  the  facts  known  to  us  tend  to  refiite.  But 
S^^g^  this  is  not  quite  the  whole  case.  Had  Demorthenes  the 
^^^^  means  of  embezzling  the  money,  after  it  had  passed  out 
py^  *>"^  of  the  control  of  Harpalus  ?  To  this  question  also  we 
gjJ^Jo**/?  ™ay  reply  in  the  negative,  so  £sur  as  Athenian  practice 
^^^^        enables  us  to  judge. 

five-  Demosthenes  had  moved,  and  the  people  had  voted, 

that  these  treasures  should  be  lodged,  in  trust  for  Alexander,  in 
the  acropolis ;  a  place  where  all  the  Athenian  public  money  was 
habitually  kept — in  the  back  chamber  of  the  Parthenon.  When 
placed  in  that  chamber,  these  new  treasures  would  come  under  the 
custody  of  the  officers  of  the  Athenian  exchequer ;  and  would  be 
just  as  much  out  of  the  reach  of  Demosthenes  as  the  rest  of  the 
public  money.  What  more  could  Phokion  himself  have  done  to 
preserve  the  Harpalian  fimd  intact,  than  to  put  it  in  the  recognized 
place  of  surety  ?  Then,  as  to  the  intermediate  process,  of  taking 
the  money  from  Harpalus  up  to  the  acropolis,  there  is  no  proof, — 
and  in  my  judgement  no  probability, — that  Demosthenes  was  at 
all  concerned  in  it  Even  to  count,  verify,  and  weigh,  a  sum  of 
above  80,000Z. — not  in  bank  notes  or  bills  of  exchange,  but  sub- 
divided in  numerous  and  heavy  coins  (staters,  darics,  tetra- 
drachms),  likely  to  be  not  even  Attic,  but  Asiatic — must  have 
been  a  tedious  duty  requiring  to  be  performed  by  competent 
reckoners,  and  foreign  to  tiie  habits  of  Demosthenes.  The  officers 
of  the  Athenian  treasury  must  have  gone  through  this  labour, 
providing  the  slaves  or  mules  requisite  for  carrying  so  heavy  a 
burthen  up  to  the  acropolis.  Now  we  have  ample  evidence,  firom 
the  remsdning  Inscriptions,  that  the  details  of  transferring  and 
verifying  the  public  property,  at  Athens,  were  performed  habitually 
with  laborious  accuracy.  Least  of  all  would  such  accuracy  be 
found  wanting  in  the  case  of  the  large  Harpalian  treasure,  where 


receWing  Harpalus,  but  presently  Aapti- 
Kohs  x^^^^^  C^ '  4*aa'i)  \afiify  irphs 
rohs  b-wlp  allnov  Ktyovras  fitrtrd^aro 
(then  follow  the  particular  acts  whereby 
this  alleged  change  of  sentiment  was 
manifested,  which  particular  acts  are 
described  as  follows) — xol  fiovXofitvwy 
Twy  *A0i)ya/wv  * h»riirirptp  irpotiovvai  rhv 
ivOpttfroy  &vTcnrcv,  rd  rt  'AJnrdKtta  Xfi^ 


fiara  el»  i.Kp6wo\i¥  iypw^ey  i.wo$4tr$ai,    fectly  consistent  with  each  other,  and 
/iAi}8i  T^  H'fifA^  roy  iLpiSfihy  ainAy  &iro(ny-    both  of  them  defensible. 


firiydfA§yos, 

That  Demosthenes  should  first  oppose 
the  reception  of  Harpalus — and  then 
afterwards  oppose  the  surrender  of  Har- 
palus to  Antipater's  requisition — ^is  here 
represented  as  a  change  of  politics,  i-e- 
quiring  the  hypothesis  of  a  bribe  to 
explain  it.  But  it  is  in  reality  no  change 
at  all.    The  two  proceedings  are  per- 
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the  very  passing  of  the  decree  implied  great  fear  of  Alexander. 
If  Harpalus,  on  being  publicly  questioned  in  the  assembly — What 
was  the  sum  to  be  carried  up  into  the  acropolis, — answered  by  stat- 
ing the  amount  which  he  had  originally  brought,  and  not  that  which 
he  had  remaining — Demosthenes  might  surely  repeat  that  state- 
ment immediately  after  him,  without  being  understood  thereby  to 
bind  himself  down  as  guarantee  for  its  accuracy.  An  adverse 
pleader,  like  Hyperides,  might  indeed  turn  a  point  in  his  speech^ 
— "  Y<m  told  the  assembly  that  there  were  700  talents,  and  now 
ycni  produce  no  more  than  half" — but  the  imputation  wrapped  up 
in  these  words  against  the  probity  of  Demosthenes,  is  utterly 
groundless.  Lastly,  when  the  true  amount  was  ascertained,  to 
make  report  thereof  was  the  duty  of  the  officers  of  the  treasury. 
Demosthenes  could  learn  it  only  from  them  ;  and  it  might  certainly 
be  proper  in  him,  though  in  no  sense  an  imperative  duty,  to  inform 
himself  on  the  point,  seeing  that  he  had  unconsciously  helped  to 
give  publicity  to  a  false  statement.  The  true  statement  was  given ; 
but  we  neither  know  by  whom,  nor  how  soon.* 

Reviewing  the  facts  known  to  us,  therefore,  we  find  them  all 
tending  to  refute  the  charge  against  Demosthenes.   This  Accosatory 
conclusion  will  certainly  be  strengthened  by  reading  the  JS^dfos 
accusatory  speech  composed  by  Deinarchus ;  which  is  ^o-' 
mere  virulent  invective,  barren  of  facts  and  evidentiary  JS^SJenT 
matter,  and  running  over  all  the  life  of  Demosthenes  for  SSmute  of 
the  preceding  twenty  years.     That  the  speech  of  Hy-  ^*^^ 


*  Fragm.  Hyperides,  p.  7,  ed.  Babing- 
ton — Iv  Tfp  S^M^  4irTcuc<{(ria  ^  V^  o*  a  5 
cTi^oi   T<l\orro,    vvv   rh,   ri filffri   Ava- 

In  p.  26  of  the  same  Fragments, 
we  find  Hyperid^  reproaching  Demo- 
sthende  for  not  having  kept  effective 
custody  over  the  person  of  Harpaliis  ; 
for  not  having  proposed  any  deci*ee 
providing  a  special  custody;  for  not 
Laving  znade  known  beforehand,  or  pro« 
secuted  afterwards,  the  negligence  of^ 
the  ordinary  gaolers.  This  is  to  make 
DemoethenSs  responsible  for  the  per* 
formance  of  ail  the  administrative 
duties  of  the  city ;  for  the  good  conduct 
of  the  treasurers  and  the  gaolers. 

We  must  recollect  that  Hyperidds 
had  been  the  loudest  advocate  of  Har- 
palus,  and  had  done  all  he  could  to 
induce  the  Athenians  to  adopt  the 
cause  of  that  exile  against  Alexander. 
One  of  the  charges  (already  cited  from 
his  speech)  against  Demosthends,  is, 
that  Demoethends  prevented  this  from 


being  accomplished.  Yet  here  is  another 
charge  from  the  same  speaker,  to  the 
effect  that  Demosthenes  did  not  keep 
Harpalus  under  effective  custody  for 
the  sword  of  the  Macedonian  execu- 
tioner ! 

The  line  of  accusation  taken  by  Hy- 
perides is  full  of  shameful  inconsis- 
tencies. 

^  In  the  Life  of  Demosthenes  (Plu- 
tarch, Vit.  X.  Oratt.  p.  846),  the  charge 
of  corruption  against  him  is  made  to 
rest  chiefly  on  the  fact,  that  he  did  not 
make  this  communication  to  the  people 
— Kol  St^  Tovro  fi'frrt  rhv  ipiBfibv  rwy 
i,youcofii(r$4mwu  fitfiriyuKitt  iihrt  r&y 
<pvkaa'(r6yTwy  iLfifKiioMj  &c.  The  bio- 
grapher apud  Photium  seems  to  state  it 
as  if  Demosthenes  did  not  communicate 
the  amount,  at  the  time  when  he  pro- 
posed the  decree  of  sequestration.  This 
last  statement  we  are  enabled  to  con- 
tradict)  from  the  testimony  of  Hype- 
ridds. 
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perides  also  was  of  the  like  desultory  character,  the  renuumog 
fragments  indicate.  Even  the  report  made  by  the  Areopagus 
contained  no  recital  of  facts — ^no  justificatory  matter — nothing 
except  a  specification  of  names  with  the  sums  for  which  each  of 
them  was  chargeable.^  It  appears  to  haye  been  made  ex-parU^  as 
far  as  we  can  judge — that  is,  made  without  hearing  these  persons 
in  their  own  defence,  unless  they  happened  to  be  themselves  Areo- 
pagites.  Yet  this  report  is  held  forth  both  by  Hjperides  and 
Deinarchus  as  being  in  itself  conclusive  proof  which  the  I^kasts 
could  not  reject.  When  Demosthenes  demanded,  as  every  de- 
fendant naturally  would,  that  the  charge  against  him  should  be 
proved  by  some  positive  evidence,  Hyperides  sets  aside  the  demand 
as  nothing  better  than  cavil  and  special  pleading.' 

One  farther  consideration  remains  to  be  noticed.  Only  nine 
months  after  the  verdict  of  the  Dikastery  against  De- 
mosthenes, Alexander  died.  Presently  the  Athenians 
and  other  Greeks  rose  against  Antipater  in  the  struggle 
called  the  Lamian  war.  Demosthenes  was  then  recalled ; 
received  from  his  countrymen  an  enthusiastic  welcome, 
such  as  had  never  been  accorded  to  any  returning  exile  since  the 
days  of  Alkibiades ;  took  a  leadbg  part  in  the  management  of 
the  war ;  and  perished,  on  its  disastrous  termination,  along  with 
his  accuser  Hyperides. 

Such  speedy  revolution  of  opinion  about  Demosthenes,  coun- 
tenances the  conclusion  which  seems  to  me  suggested  by 
the  other  circumstances  of  the  case — that  tiie  verdict 
against  him  was  not  judicial,  but  political ;  growing  out 
of  the  embarrassing  necessities  of  the  time. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Harpalus,  to  whom   a 
declaration  of  active  support  from  the  Athenians  was 


Cban«eof 
mlod  ro- 
necdiut 
IlnDQitbe- 
nte.in  the 
AtbraUui . 
Dblic,  in  a 
monttaib 


Ys: 


Probable 
reality  of 
tfaecaie, 
reepecdng 
the  money 
of  Harpaloi, 
and  the 
aentenoeof 
the  Areo- 
pagoe. 


^  Hyperid.Fragm.  p.l8,ed.  Babingion. 
TAT  7^  Avo^iUrcis  wdtras  riis  dirip  r&p 
•)(jyHftji.Tmv  'AffwdKov,  vdcas  6fiol»s  ^  fiovK^ 
vrrofiyroi,  icol  riis  o^&r  icor^  vdvr»ir 
Kcd  obHtfil^  wpo€ry4ypa^9f  Hi*  Sri 
^tcacrrov  kwoipaltftv  &AA'  ^vticf* 
^d\aiop  7p^eura,  iwoaov  tKotrros 
ctAif^ff  xpvo'^'i'*  I'ovi^  ody  6p9tX4rtt,  .  .  . 

3  Hyperid.  Frag.  p.  20,  ed.  Babiugt. 
^it  V  5tc  fihr  fkafift  rh  xp%HrioVt 
iKatfhw  oJfiat  cTyai  crrifi^Top  roif 
BiKturrMf,  rh  r^p  $ov\^y  a  ov 
Karaypwvai  (see  DeinarchuB  adv. 
Demosth.  a.  46,  and  the  beginniiig  of 
the  second  Demosthenic  epistle). 

Hyperid.  p.  16,  ed.  Babingt.  Kol 
irvKo^apT9is    T^y    $ov\^y,    wpo- 


icA^crcif  vpor^tis,  areU  ipmrmw  iw 
rats    'rpoicX^<rc<riy,    v6$9y    lx«> 

$€s  rh  xp^^^^^f  *<>^  ^^s  i^  ff^ 
6  9oifSj  ica\  v«s;  rcXcvraier  8* 
f<re*T  4p»T^ff9is,  KoX  cl  ixp^l^tt 
T^  XP^^^9f  &ffV9p  rpaw%Cirf 
Khy  \6yoy  wap^  rifs  /BevX^s 
kitair  Sty, 

This  monstrous  sentence  creates  a 
strong  presumption  in  favour  of  the 
defendant, — and  a  still  stronger  pre- 
sumption against  the  accuser.  Com- 
pare Deinarchus  adv.  Demosth.  s.  6,  7. 

The  biographer  apud  Photium  states 
that  Hyperides  and  four  other  orators 
procured  (fcarco'icc^Mtray)  the  condemna- 
tion of  Demosthente  by  ih«  Araopagna. 
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matter  of  life  and  death,  distributed  various  bribes  to  all  consent- 
ing recipients,  who  could  promote  his  views, — and  probably  even 
to  some  who  simply  refrained  from  opposing  them ;  to  all,  in  short, 
except  pronounced  opponents.  If  we  were  to  judge  irom  proba- 
bilities alone,  we  should  say  that  Hyperides  himself,  as  one  of  the 
chief  supporters,  would  also  be  among  the  largest  recipients.^ 
Here  was  abundant  bribery — notorious  in  the  mass,  though  per- 
haps untraceable  in  the  detail — all  consummated  during  the  flush 
of  promise  which  marked  the  early  discussions  of  the  Harpalian 
case.  When  the  tide  of  sentiment  turned — when  fear  of  Mace- 
donian force  became  the  overwhelming  sentiment — when  Harpalus 
and  his  treasures  were  impounded  in  trust  for  Alexander — ^all 
these  numerous  receivers  of  bribes  were  already  compromised  and 
alarmed.  They  themselves  probably,  in  order  to  divert  suspicion, 
were  among  the  loudest  in  demanding  investigation  and  punish- 
ment against  delinquenta  Moreover,  the  city  was  responsible  for 
700  talents  to  Alexander,  while  no  more  than  350  were  forth- 
coming.* It  was  indispensable  that  some  definite  individuals 
should  be  pronounced  guilty  and  punished,  partly  in  order  to  put 
down  the  reciprocal  criminations  circulating  through  the  city, 
partly  in  order  to  appease  the  displeasure  of  Alexander  about  the 
pecuniary  deficiency.  But  how  to  find  out  who  were  the  guilty  ? 
There  was  no  official  Prosecutor-general ;  the  number  of  persons 
suspected  would  place  the  matter  beyond  tlie  reach  of  private 
accusations;  perhaps  the  course  recommended  by  Demosthenes 
himself  was  the  b^t,  to  consign  this  preliminary  investigation  to 
the  Areopagites. 

Six  months  elapsed  before  these  Areopagites  made  their  report. 
Now  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  all  this  time  could  have  been 
spent  in  the  investigation  of  facts — and  if  it  had  been,  the  report 
when  published  would  have  contained  some  trace  of  these  facts, 
instead  of  embodying  a  mere  list  of  names  and  sums.  The  pro- 
bability is,  that  their  time  was  passed  quite  as  much  in  party- 
discussions  as  in  investigating  facts ;  that  dissentient  parties  were 
long  in  coming  to  an  agreement  whom  they  should  sacrifice ;  and 
that  when  they  did  agree,  it  was  a  political  rather  than  a  judicial 
sentence,  singling  out  Demosthenes  as  a  victim  highly  acceptable 
to  Alexander,  and  embodying  Demades  sJso,  by  way  of  com- 


>  The  biographer  of  Hyperides  (Plu- 
tarch, Vit.  X.  Oratt.  p.  48;  tells  us  that 
he  was  the  only  orator  who  kept  himHelf 
unbribed ;  the  comio  writer  Timoklds 
aainea    Hyperidds    along  with    Demo- 


sthendfl  and  others  as  recipients   (ap. 
Athens,  viii.  p.  342). 

>  See  this  point  iirged  by  Deinarchiis 
adv.  Demosth.  s.  69,  70. 
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promise,  in  the  same  list  of  delinquents — two  opposite  politicians, 
both  at  the  moment  obnoxious.  I  have  already  observed  that 
Demosthenes  was  at  that  time  unpopular  with  both  the  reigning 
parties ;  with  the  philo-Macedonians,  from  long  date,  and  not 
without  suflScient  reason ;  with  the  anti-Macedonians,  because  he 
had  stood  prominent  in  opposing  Harpalus.  His  accusers  count 
upon  the  hatred  of  the  former  against  him,  as  a  matter  of  course  ; 
they  recommend  him  to  the  hatred  of  the  latter,  as  a  base  creature 
of  Alexander.  The  Dikasts  doubtless  included  men  of  both 
parties ;  and  as  a  collective  body,  they  might  probably  feel,  that 
to  ratify  the  list  presented  by  the  Areopagus  was  the  only  way  of 
finally  cloang  a  subject  replete  with  danger  and  discord. 

Such  seems  the  probable  history  of  the  Harpalian  transactions. 
It  leaves  Demosthenes  innocent  of  corrupt  profit,  not  less  than 
Phokion;  but  to  the  Athenian  politicians  generally,  it  is  noway 
creditable ;  while  it  exhibits  the  judicial  conscience  of  Athens  as 
under  pressure  of  dangers  from  without,  worked  upon  by  party- 
intrigues  within.^ 

During  the  half  year  and  more  which  elapsed  between  the 
Bx.  324.  arrival  of  Harpalus  at  Athens  and  the  trial  of  Demo- 
5toSd«  to  sthenes,  one  event  at  least  of  considerable  moment 
^Gijdan  occurred  in  Greece.  Alexander  sent  Nikanor  to  the 
wcttaj^t  great  Olympic  festival  held  in  this  year,  with  a  formal 
■J2S2X,  letter  or  rescript,  directing  every  Grecian  city  to  recall 
••<*•  '  all  its  citizens  that  were  in  exile,  except  such  as  were 
under  the  taint  of  impiety.  The  rescript,  which  was  publicly  read 
at  the  festival  by  the  herald  who  had  gained  the  prize  for  loudness 
of  voice,  was  heard  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm  by  20,000  exiles 
who  had  mustered  there  from  intimations  that  such  a  step  was 
intended.  It  ran  thus :  "  King  Alexander  to  the  exiles  out  of 
the  Gredan  cities.  We  have  not  been  authors  of  your  banish- 
ment, but  we  will  be  authors  of  your  restoration  to  your  native 
dties.  We  have  written  to  Antipater  about  this  matter,  directing 
him  to  apply  force  to  such  cities  as  will  not  recall  you  of  their  own 
accord."* 

It  is  plain  that  many  exiles  had  been  pouring  out  their  com- 


1  We  read  in  Pausanias  (ii.  33,  4) 
that  the  Macedonian  adxnirnl  Philoxe- 
nna,  having  afterwards  seised  one  of 
the  slaves  of  Harpalus,  learnt  from  him 
the  names  of  those  Athenians  whom 
his  master  had  corrupted  ;  and  that 
Demoethente  was  not  among  them.  As 
iur  as  this  statement  goes,  it  serves  to 


exculpate  Demosthends.  Yet  I  cannot 
assign  so  much  importance  to  it  as 
Bishop  Thirlwall  seems  to  do.  His 
narrative  of  the  Harpalian  transactions 
is  able  and  discriminating  (Hist.  vol.  vii. 
ch.  56.  p.  170  aeqq.), 
'  Diodor.  xix.  8. 
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plaints  and  accusations  before  Alexander,  and  had  found  him  a 
willing  auditor.  But  we  do  not  know  by  what  representations  this 
rescript  had  been  procured.  It  would  seem  that  Antipater  had 
orders  farther,  to  restrain  or  modify  the  confederacies  of  the 
Achsean  and  Arcadian  cities ;  ^  and  to  enforce  not  merely  recall  of 
the  exiles,  but  restitution  of  their  properties.* 

Tliat  the  imperial  rescript  was  dictated  by  mistrust  of  the  tone 
of  sentiment  in  the  Grecian  cities  generally,  and  intended  pnrpowof 
to  fill  each  city  with  devoted  partisans  of  Alexander —  -to'^fc 
we  cannot  doubt     It  was  on  his  part  a  high-handed  and  J5?aiS*- 
sweeping  exercise  of  sovereignty — setting  aside  the  con-  Sa ofthe 
ditions  under  which  he  had  been  named  leader  of  Greece  cit*«»-w»- 

content*  in 

— disdaining'even  to  inquire  into  particular  cases,  and  to  ^^eec^ 
attempt  a  distinction  between  just  and  unjust  sentences — over- 
ruling in  the  mass  the  political  and  judicial  authorities  in  every 
city.  It  proclaimed  with  bitter  emphasis  the  servitude  of  the 
Hellenic  world.  Exiles  restored  under  the  coercive  order  of 
Alexander  were  sure  to  look  to  Macedonia  for  support,  to  despise 
their  own  home  authorities,  and  to  fill  their  respective  cities  with 
enfeebling  discord.  Most  of  the  cities,  not  daring  to  resist,  appear 
to  have  yielded  a  reluctant  obedience ;  but  both  the  Athenians 
and  iEtolians  are  said  to  have  refused  to  execute  the  order.'  It 
is  one  evidence  of  the  disgust  raised  by  the  rescript  at  Athens, 
that  Demosthenes  is  severely  reproached  by  Deinarchus,  because, 
as  chief  of  the  Athenian  Theory  or  sacred  legation  to  the  Olympic 
festival,  he  was  seen  there  publicly  consorting  and  in  familiar  con- 
verse with  Nikanor.* 

In  the  winter  or  early  spring  of  323  b.c.  several  Grecian  cities 
sent  envoys  into  Asia  to  remonstrate  with  Alexander  against  the 
measure ;  we  may  presume  that  the  Athenians  were  among  them, 
but  we  do  not  know  whether  the  remonstrance  produced  any  effect* 
There  appears  to  have  been  considerable  discontent  in  Greece 
during  this  winter  and  spring  (323  B.C.).  The  disbanded  soldiers 
out  of  Asia  still  maintained  a  camp  at  Tsenarus ;    where  Leo- 


1  See  the  Fragments  of  Hyperidds, 
p.  36,  ed.  Babington. 

'  CurtiuB,  X.  2,  6. 

'  CurtiuSy  X.  2,  6.  The  statement  of 
Diodorus  (xTiii.  8) — that  the  rescript 
was  popular  and  acceptable  to  all 
Oreeks,  except  the  Athenians  and  ^to- 
lians  —  cannot  be  credited.  It  was 
popular,  doubtless,  with  the  exiles  them- 
selves, and  their  immediate  friends. 

*  Deinarchus  adv.   Demosth.  s.   81 : 


compare  Hyperid.  Fragm.    p.   36,   ed. 
Babington. 

*  Diodor.  xvii.  113.  There  seem  to 
have  been  cases  in  which  Alexander 
interfered  with  the  sentences  of  the 
Athenian  Dikastery  against  Athenian 
citizens:  see  the  case  of  a  man  liberated 
from  a  judicial  fine  at  his  instance. 
Pseudo*Demosthen6s,  Epistol.  3.  p. 
1480. 
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duced In 
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the  death  of 
Alexander. 


athenes,  an  energetic  Athenian  of  anti-Macedonian  sentiments, 
accepted  the  command  of  them,  and  eyen  attracted  fresh  mer- 
cenary soldiers  from  Asia,  under  concert  with  yarious  confederates 
at  Athens,  and  with  the  iEtolians.^  Of  the  money,  said  to  be 
5000  talents,  brought  by  Harpalus  out  of  Asia,  the  greater  part 
had  not  been  taken  by  Harpjedus  to  Athens,  but  apparently  left 
with  his  officers  for  the  maintenance  of  the  troops  who  had  ac- 
companied him  over. 

Such  was  the  general  position  of  affairs  when  Alexander  died 
at  Babylon  in  June  323  b.c.  This  astounding  news, 
for  which  no  one  could  have  been  prepared,  must  have 
become  diffused  throughout  Greece  during  the  month  of 
July.  It  opened  the  most  favourable  prospects  to  all 
lovers  of  freedom  and  sufferers  by  Macedonian  dominion. 
The  imperial  military  force  resembled  the  gigantic  Polyphemus 
after  his  eye  had  been  blinded  by  Odysseus : '  Alexander  had  left  no 
competent  heir,  nor  did  any  one  imagine  that  his  vast  empire 
could  be  kept  together  in  effective  unity  by  other  hands.  Anfipater 
in  Macedonia  was  threatened  with  the  defection  of  various  subject 
neighbours.' 

No  sooner  was  the  death  of  Alexander  indisputably  certified, 
than  the  anti-Macedonian  leaders  in  Athens  vehemently 
instigated  the  people  to  declare  themselves  first  cham- 
pions of  Hellenic  freedom,  and  to  organise  a  confederacy 
throughout  Greece  for  that  object  Demosthenes  was 
then  in  exile ;  but  Leosthenes,  Hyperides  and  other 
orators  of  the  same  party,  found  themselves  able  to 
kindle  in  their  countrymen  a  warlike  feeling  and  determination, 
in  spite  of  decided  opposition  on  the  part  of  Phokion  and  his 
partisans.^     The  rich  men  for  the  most  part  took  the  side  of 


The  Athe- 
nians declare 
themaelvei 
championi 
of  the  libe- 
ration of 
Greece,  in 

Steof 
okion's 
oppoeltion. 


1  Diodor.  xviL  111;  compere  zviii. 21. 
FauMnias  (i.  25,  5;  viii.  52,  2)  affirms 
that  LeoBthente  brought  over  50,000  of 
theee  mercenaries  from  Asia  into  Pelo- 
ponnesus, during  the  lifetime  of  Alex- 
ander, Kod  aaainst  Alexander's  viU. 
The  number  here  given  seems  incre- 
dible; but  it  is  probable  enough  that  he 
iaduoed  some  to  come  across. — Justin 
(xiii.  5)  mentions  that  armed  resistance 
was  prepared  by  the  Athenians  and 
.Atolians  against  Alexander  himself 
during  the  latter  months  af  his  life,  in 
reference  to  the  mandate  enjoining 
recall  of  the  exiles.  He  seems  to  over- 
state the  magnitude  of  their  doings. 


before  the  death  of  Alexander. 

'  A  striking  comparison  made  by 
the  orator  Demadds  (Plutarch,  Apo- 
phthegm, p.  181). 

*  See  Frontinus,  Stratagem,  ii.  11 ,  4. 

«  Plutarch,  Phokion,  23.  In  the  Fng- 
ments  of  Dexippus,  there  i^pear  short 
extracts  of  two  speeches,  seemingly 
composed  by  that  author  in  his  history 
of  these  transactions ;  one  which  he 
ascribes  to  Hjrperidds  instigating  the 
war,  the  other  to  some  unknown 
speaker,  supposed  by  C.  Miiller  to  be 
Phokion,  ag!unst  it  (Fragm.  Hist.  Qnea 
vol.  iu.  p.  668). 
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Phokion,  but  the  mass  of  the  citizens  were  fired  by  the  animating 
recollection  of  their  ancestors  and  by  the  hopes  of  reconquering 
Grecian  freedom.  A  Tote  was  passed,  publicly  proclaiming  their 
resolution  to  that  effect.  It  was  decreed  that  200  quadriremes 
and  40  triremes  should  be  equipped ;  that  all  Athenians  under 
40  years  of  age  should  be  in  military  requisition;  and  that 
enroys  should  be  sent  round  to  the  various  Grecian  cities,  earnestly 
invoking  their  alliance  in  the  work  of  self-emancipation.^  Phokion, 
though  a  pronounced  opponent  of  such  warlike  projects,  still  re- 
mained at  Athens,  and  still,  apparently,  continued  in  his  functions 
as  one  of  the  generals.'  But  Pytheas,  Kallimedon,  and  others  of 
his  fnends,  fled  to  Antipater,  whom  they  strenuously  assisted  in 
trying  to  check  the  intended  movement  throughout  Greece. 

Leosthenes,  aided  by  some  money  and  arms  from  Athens,  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  mercenaries  assembled  at  TbejEto. 
Taenarus,  and  passed  across  the  Gulf  into  iEtolia.    Here  many^tbor  . 
he  was  joined  by  the  iEtolians  and  Akamanians,  who  tiM^<^ 
eagerly  entered  into  the  league  with  Athens  for  expel-  u^ritum— 
ling  the   Macedonians  from   Greece.     Proceeding  on-  S^  aS^Ld 
ward  towards  Thermopylae  and  Thessaly,  he  met  with  ifS^S^ 
favour  and  encouragement   almost    everywhere.     The  ^™J^t 
cause  of  Grecian  freedom  was  espoused  by  the  Phokians,  SXJSbd*- 
Lokrians,  Dorians,  iGnianes,  Athamanes,  and  Dolopes ;  JJ^TartSS 
by   most  of  the   Malians,   (Etseans,   Thessalians,    and  ^^^ 
Achaeans  of  Phthiotis ;  by  the  inhabitants  of  Leukas,  and  by  some 
of  the  Molossians.     Promises  were  also  held  out  of  cooperation 
from  various  Illyrian  and  Thracian  tribes.     In  Peloponnesus,  the 
Argeians,    Sikyonians,    Epidaurians,    Troezenians,    Eleians,    and 
Messenians,  enrolled  themselves    in  the  league,  as  well  as  the 
Karystians  in  Euboea.'    These  adhesions  were  partly  procured  by 
Hyperides  and  other  Athenian  envoys,  who  visited  the  several 
cities ;  while  Pytheas  and  other  envoys  were  going  round  in  like 


^  Diodor.  xviii.  10.  Diodorus  states 
that  the  Athenians  sent  the  Harpalian 
treasures  to  the  aid  of  Leoathends.  He 
seems  to  fancy  that  Harpaliis^  had 
brought  to  Athens  aU  the  5000  talents 
which  he  had  carried  away  from  Asia  ; 
but  it  is  certain,  that  no  more  than  700 
or  720  talents  were  declared  by  Harpa- 
lus  in  the  Athenian  assembly — and  of 
these  only  half  were  really  forthcoming. 
Moreover,  Diodorus  is  not  consistent 
with  himjself,  when  he  says  afterwards 
(xviii.  19)  that  Thimbron,  who  killed 
Harpalus  in  Krete,  got  possession  of  the 
Harpalian    treasures  and    mercenaries. 


and  carried  them  over  to  Kyrdnd  in 
Africa. 

^  It  is  to  this  season,  apparently,  that 
the  anecdote  (if  true)  must  be  referred. 
— The  Athemans  were  eager  to  invade 
Bceotia  unseasonably ;  Phokion,  as  ge- 
neral of  eighty  years  old,  kept  them 
back,  by  calling  out  the  citizens  of 
sixty  years  old  and  upwards  for  ser- 
vice, and  offering  to  march  himself  at 
their  head  (Plutarch,  Reip.  Qer.  Pr»- 
cept.  p.  818). 

'  Diodor.  xviiL  11  ;  Pausanias,  i. 
25,4. 
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manner  to  adyocate  the  cause  of  Antipater.  The  two  sides  were 
thus  publicly  argued  by  able  pleaders  before  different  public 
assemblies.  In  these  debates,  the  advantage  was  generally  on 
the  side  of  the  Athenian  orators,  whose  efforts  moreover  were 
powerfully  seconded  by  the  voluntary  aid  of  Demosthenes,  then 
living  as  an  exile  in  Peloponnesus. 

To  Demosthenes  the  death  of  Alexander,  and  the  new  prospect 
AflBistaace  of  Organizing  an  anti-Macedonian  confederacy  with 
A^e^*  some  tolerable  chance  of  success,  came  more  welcome 
gJ^JJthi  ^^^^  ^  *°y  o°®  ^IsC"  He  gladly  embraced  the  oppor- 
ta^jSir^He  tunity  of  joining  and  assisting  the  Athenian  envoys,  who 
AttSUlid  ^®^*  *^®  ^"'^  value  of  his  energetic  eloquence,  in  the 
emhuiSastic  ^^^*^^  Pcloponncsian  towns.  So  effective  was  the  service 
welcome.  which  he  thus  rendered  to  his  country,  that  the  Athenians 
not  only  passed  a  vote  to  enable'  him  to  return,  but  sent  a  trireme 
to  fetch  him  to  Peiraeus.  Great  was  the  joy  and  enthusiasm  on 
his  arrival.  The  archons,  the  priests,  and  the  entire  body  of 
citizens,  came  down  to  the  harbour  to  welcome  his  landing,  and 
escorted  him  to  the  city.  Full  of  impassioned  emotion,  Demo- 
sthenes poured  forth  his  gratitude  for  having  been  allowed  to  see 
such  a  day,  and  to  enjoy  a  triumph  greater  even  than  that  which 
had  been  conferred  on  Alkibiades  on  returning  from  exile ;  since 
it  had  been  granted  spontaneously,  and  not  extorted  by  force. 
His  fine  could  not  be  remitted  consistently  with  Athenian  custom ; 
but  the  people  passed  a  vote  granting  to  him  fifty  talents  as 
superintendent  of  the  periodical  sacrifice  to  Zeus  Soter ;  and  his 
execution  of  this  duty  was  held  equivalent  to  a  liquidation  of  the 
fine.^ 

What  part  Demosthenes  took  in  the  plans  or  details  of  the  war, 
»-c-3M.       we   are  not  permitted   to   know.     Vigorous  operations 
Large  wcrc  uow  Carried  on,  under  the  military  command  of 

SSfedCTtcy  Leosthenes.  The  confederacy  against  Antipater  included 
iSiSi^teT,  *  larger  assemblage  of  Hellenic  states  than  that  which 
i^^J^.  had  resisted  Xerxes  in  480  b.c.  Nevertheless,  the  name 
S^lff^  of  Sparta  does  not  appear  in  the  list.  It  was  a  melan- 
tto  2iice^  choly  drawback  to  the  chances  of  Greece,  in  this  her 
f'teJSt  ^^  struggle  for  emancipation,  that  the  force  of  Sparta 
Leoethente  had  been  altogether  crushed  in  the  firallant  but  ill- 
confederate  concerted  eifort  ot  Agis  against  Antipater  seven  years 
marches  bcforc,  and  had  not  since  recovered.  The  great  strong- 
•aiy.  hold  of  Macedonian  interest,  in  the  interior  of  Greece, 

*  Plutarch,  Demosth.  27. 
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was  Boeotia.  Plataea,  Orchomenus,  and  the  other  ancient  enemies 
of  Thebes,  having  received  from  Alexander  the  domain  once  be- 
longing to  Thebes  herself,  were  well  aware  that  this  arrangement 
could  only  be  upheld  by  the  continued  pressure  of  Macedonian 
supremacy  in  Greece.  It  seems  probable  also  that  there  were 
Macedonian  garrisons  in  the  Kadmeia  —  in  Corinth  —  and  in 
Megalopolis  ;  moreover,  that  the  Arcadian  and  Achaean  cities  had 
been  macedonized  by  the  measures  taken  against  them  under 
Alexander's  orders  in  the  preceding  summer ;  ^  for  we  find  no 
mention  made  of  these  cities  in  the  coming  contest.  The  Athenians 
equipped  a  considerable  land-force  to  join  Leosthenes  at  Ther- 
mopylae ;  a  citizen  force  of  5000  infantry  and  500  cavalry,  with 
2000  mercenaries  besides.  But  the  resolute  opposition  of  the 
Boeotian  cities  hindered  them  from  advancing  beyond  Mount 
ELithseron,  until  Leosthenes  himself,  marching  from  Thermopylae 
to  join  them  with  a  part  of  his  army,  attacked  the  Boeotian  troops, 
gained  a  complete  victory,  and  opened  the  passage.  He  now 
proceeded  with  the  full  Hellenic  muster,  including  iEtolians  and 
Athenians,  into  Thessaly  to  meet  Antipater,  who  was  advancing 
from  Macedonia  into  Greece  at  the  head  of  the  force  immediately 
at  his  disposal — 13,000  infantry  and  600  cavalry — and  with  a 
fleet  of  110  ships  of  war  cooperating  on  the  coast.' 

Antipater  was  probably  not  prepared  for  this  rapid  and  im- 
posing assemblage   of  the  combined  Greeks  at  Ther-  jhSIiS— 
mopylae,  nor  for  the  energetic  movements  of  Leosthenes.  ]^JIJ^ 
Still  less  was  he    prepared    for  the  defection    of  the  ^^^JJ^^^J^ 
Thessalian    cavalry,    who,    having    always   formed   an  ^^'^ 
important  element  in  the  Macedonian  army,  now  lent  ^{PJ""*" 
their  strength  to  the  Greeks.     He  despatched   urgent  LMni%«nd 
messages   to   the   Macedonian  commanders  in  Asia —  coon  from 
Kraterus,  Leonnatus,  Philotas,  &c.,  soliciting  reinforce-  Leosthente 
ments;  but  in  the  mean  time  he  thought  it  expedient  biociuKieor 
to  accept  the  challenge  of  Leosthenes.     In  the  battle  isaiain! 
which  ensued,  however,  he  was  completely  defeated,  and  even  cut 
o£r  from  the  possibility  of  retreating  into  Macedonia.     No  better 
resource  was  left  to  him  than  the  fortified  town  of  Lamia  (near  to 
the  river  Spercheius,  beyond  the  southern  border  of  Thessaly), 
where  he  calculated  on  holding  out  until  relief  came  from  Asia. 


'  See  the  Fragments  of  Hyperidda,  p. 
36,  ed.  Babington.  koI  wtpl  rov  robs 
KOivohs  irvW6yovs  *Axou&p  re  ical  'ApKct- 

9mp We  do  not  know  what  was 

done  to  these  district  confederacies,  but 


it  seems  that  some  considerable  change 
was  made  in  them,  at  the  time  when 
Alexander's  decree   for    restoring    the 
exiles  was  promulgated. 
■  Diodor.  xviii.  13. 
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Lcosthenes  immediately  commenced  the  siege  of  Lamia,  and 
pressed  it  with  the  utmost  energy,  making  several  attempts  to 
storm  the  town.  But  its  fortifications  were  strong,  with  a  garrison 
ample  and  efficient — so  that  he  was  repulsed  with  considerable 
loss.  Unfortunately  he  possessed  no  battering  train  nor  engineers, 
such  as  had  formed  so  powerful  an  element  in  the  military  suc- 
cesses of  Philip  and  Alexander.  He  therefore  found  himself  com- 
pelled to  turn  the  siege  into  a  blockade,  and  to  adopt  systematic 
measures  for  intercepting  the  supply  of  provisions.  In  this  he 
had  every  chance  of  succeeding,  and  of  capturing  the  person  of 
Antipater.  Hellenic  prospects  looked  bright  and  encouraging; 
nothing  was  heard  in  Athens  and  the  other  cities  except  congra- 
tulations and  thanksgivings.^  Phokion,  on  hearing  the  confident 
language  of  those  around  him,  remarked — **The  stadium  (or 
short  course)  has  been  done  brilliantly ;  but  I  fear  we  shall  not 
have  strength  to  hold  out  for  the  long  course."'  At  this  critical 
moment,  Leosthenes,  in  inspecting  the  blockading  trenches,  was 
wounded  on  the  head  by  a  large  stone,  projected  from  one  of  the 
catapults  on  the  city-walls,  and  expired  in  two  days.'  A  funeral 
oration  in  his  honour,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  other  combatants 
against  Antipater,  was  pronounced  at  Athens  by  Hyperides.^ 

The  death  of  this  eminent  general,  in  the  full  tide  of  success, 
Mtefortone  was  a  hard  blow  struck  by  fortune  at  the  cause  of 
Gredan  freedom.  For  the  last  generation,  Athens  had 
produced  several  excellent  orators,  and  one  who  com- 
bined splendid  oratory  with  wise  and  patriotic  counsels. 
But  during  all  that  time,  none  of  her  citizens,  before 
Leosthenes,  had  displayed  military  genius  and  ardour 
along  with  Panhellenic  purposes.  His  death  appears  to  have  saved 
Antipater  from  defeat  and  captivity.  The  difficulty  was  very 
great,  of  keeping  together  a  miscellaneous  army  of  Greeks,  who, 
after  the  battle,  easily  persuaded  themselves  that  the  war  was 
finished,  and  desired  to  go  home — perhaps  under  promise  of 
returning.  Even  during  the  lifetime  of  Leosthenes,  the  iEtolians, 
the  most  powerful  contingent  of  the  army,  had  obtained  leave  to 
go  home,  from  some  domestic  urgency,  real  or  pretended,*  When 
he  was  slain,  there  was  no  second  in  command  ;  nor,  even  if  there 

>  Plutarch,  Phokion,  23,  24.  gratifying  to  learn  that  a  large  addi- 
'  Plutarch,  Phokion,  o.  23;  Plutarch,    tional  portion  of  this  oration  has  been 

Reip.  Ger.  Pnecept.  p.  803.  recently  brought  from  EKn>^  in  a  pa- 

>  Diodor.  zviii.  12,  13.  PyruB,  and  is  about  to  be  publiahed  by 
4  A  fine  fragment  of  the  Aiyot  'Evi-    Mr.  Churchill  Babington. 

rd^ios  by  Hyperidte    is   preserved  in        '  Diodor.  xviii.  13-15. 
Stobseus,  Tit.  124.  vol.  iii.  p.  618.    It  is 
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had  been,  could  the  personal  influence  of  one  officer  be  transferred 
to  another.  Reference  was  made  to  Athens,  where,  after  some 
debate,  Antiphilus  was  chosen  commander,  after  the  proposition 
to  name  Fhokion  had  been  made  and  rejected.^  But  during  this 
interval,  there  was  no  authority  to  direct  military  operations,  or 
eyen  to  keep  the  army  together.  Hence  the  predous  moments 
for  rendering  the  blockade  really  stringent,  were  lost,  and  Antipater 
was  enabled  to  maintain  himself  until  the  arrival  of  Leonnatus 
from  Asia  to  his  aid.  How  dangerous  the  position  of  Antipater 
was,  we  may  judge  fi'om  the  fact,  that  he  solicited  peace,  but  was 
required  by  the  besiegers  to  surrender  at  discretion' — with  which 
condition  he  refused  to  comply. 

Antiphilus  appears  to  have  been  a  brave  and  competent  officer. 
But  before  he  could  reduce  Lamia,  Leonnatus  with  a  8^333-322 
Macedonian  army  had  crossed  the  Hellespont  ftt)m  Asia,     winter). 
and  arrived  at  tie  fit)ntiers  of  Thessaly.     So  many  of  J^SS^JJI: 
the  Grecian  contingents  had  left  the  camp,  that  Anti-  ^^^^ 
philus  was  not  strong  enough  at  once  to  continue  the  ^J^ 
blockade  and  to  combat  the  reliering  army.   Accordingly,  HiJdefeit 
he  raised  the  blockade,  and  moved  ofl"  by  rapid  marches  J^y^'^j^ 
to  attack  Leonnatus  apart  fi'om  Antipater.    He  accom-  ?**p^^^^ 
plished  this  operation  vrith  vigour  and  success.    Through  umi  ukia 
the  superior  efficiency  of  the  Thessalian  cavalry  under  numd. 
Menon,  he  gained  an  important  advantage  in  a  cavalry  battle 
over  Leonnatus,  who  was   himself  slain;'  and   the  Macedonian 
phalanx,  baring  its  flanks  and  rear  thus  exposed,  retired  fi'om  the 
plain  to  more  difficult  ground,  leaving  the  Greeks  masters  of  the 
field  with  the  dead  bodies.    On  the  very  next  day,  Antipater 
came  up,  bringing  the  troops  from  Lamia,  and  took  command  of 
the  defeated  army.     He  did  not  however  think  it  expedient  to 
renew  the  combat,  but  withdrew  his  army  from  Thessaly  into 
Macedonia,  keeping  in  his  march  the  high  ground,  out  of  the  reach 
of  cavalry.* 

During  the  same  time  generally  as  these  operations  in  Thessaly, 
it  appears  that  war  was  carried  on  actively  by  sea.     We  wu- carried 
hear  of  a  descent  by  Mikion  with  a  Macedonian  fleet  at  SSt^iirtbe 
Rhamnus  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Attica,  repulsed  by  JJyJS!!?" 
Phokion ;  also  of  a  Macedonian  fleet,  of  240  sail,  under  «»^fl«««^ 
Kleitus,  engaging  in  two  battles  with  the  Athenian  fleet  under 


>  Plutarch,  Phokion,  24. 

'  Diodor.  xviiL   1 1 ;   Plutarch,   Pho- 
kion, 26. 

>  Plutarch,    Phokion,    25  ;    Diodor. 


xviii.  14,   15:   compare  Plutarch,  Pyr- 
rhu8,  1. 
*  Diodor.  xviii  15. 
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EetioD,  near  the  islands  called  Ecbinades,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Achelousy  on  the  western  iEtoIian  coast.  The  Athenians  were 
defeated  in  both  actions,  and  great  efforts  were  made  at  Athens  to 
build  new  vessels  for  the  purpose  of  filling  up  the  losses  sustidned.^ 
Our  information  is  not  sufficient  to  reveal  the  purposes  or  detiuls 
of  these  proceedings.  But  it  seems  probable  that  the  Macedonian 
fleet  were  attacking  ^tolia  through  (Eniadse,  the  citizens  of  which 
town  had  recently  been  expelled  by  the  ^tolians ;'  and  perhaps 
this  may  have  been  the  reason  why  the  iEtolian  contingent  was 
withdrawn  from  Thessaly. 

In  spite  of  such  untoward  events  at  sea,  the  cause  of  Pan- 
B.0. 323  hellenic  liberty  seemed  on  the  whole  prosperous.  Though 
Reiuctanoa  ^®  Capital  Opportunity  had  been  missed,  of  taking 
Qi^k  con-  Antipater  captive  in  Lamia,  still  he  had  been  expelled 
toramSn  ^^™  Greccc,  and  was  unable,  by  means  of  his  own 
oontinued  ^^ces  iu  Macedonia,  to  regain  his  footing.  The  Grecian 
•5rv*«-  contingents  had  behaved  with  bravery  and  unanimity  in 
in  TheMaiy    prosccution  of  the  commou  purpose ;  and  what  had  been 

is  thinned         \         ,  ,  .  .  .  ^T .  •       -r      ^ 

byuunj  already  achieved  was  qmte  sufficient  to  justify  the  nsing, 
borne.  as  a  fair  nsk,  promising  reasonable  hopes  of  success. 

Nevertheless  Greek  citizens  were  not  like  trained  Macedonian 
soldiers.  After  a  term  of  service  not  much  prolonged,  they  wanted 
to  go  back  to  theu*  feimilies  and  properties,  hardly  less  after  a  victory 
than  aft^r  a  defeat.  Hence  the  army  of  Antiphilus  in  Thessaly 
became  much  thinned,'  though  still  remaining  large  enough  to 
keep  back  the  Macedonian  forces  of  Antipater,  even  augmented 
as  they  had  been  by  Leonnatus — and  to  compel  him  to  await  the 
still  more  powerful  reinforcement  destined  to  follow  under  Kraterus. 
In  explaining  the  relations  between  these  three  Macedonian 
SSfSuf  commanders — Antipater,  Leonnatus,  and  Kraterus — 
StofbTO***  ^*  ^  necessary  to  go  back  to  June  323  B.C.,  the  period  of 
Antiprter.      Alexander's  death,  and  to  review  the  condition  into  which 

Relations         -  ,  , 

moSS^  ^«  his  vast  and  mighty  empire  had  fallen.  I  shall  do  this 
nian  offloen.  briefly,  and  only  so  far  as  it  bears  on  the  last  struggles 
and  final  subjugation  of  the  Grecian  world. 

On  the  unexpected  death  of  Alexander,  the  camp  at  Babylon 
state  of  the    with  its  large  force  became  a  scene  of  disbord.     He  left 

regal  family,  «•       •  i  m 

Si^mun  °^  offspring,  except  a  cmld  named  Herakles,  by  his  mis- 

generaiaand  trcss  Barsine.     Roxaua,  one  of  his  wives,  was  indeed 

afier  the  pregnant ;  and  amidst  the  uncertainties  of  the  moment, 

Alexander,  the  first  dispositiou  of  many  was  to  await  the  birth  of  her 

1  Diodor.  zviiL  15.  ^  Diodor.  xviii.  8.  •  Diodor.  xviii.  17. 
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child.  She  herself,  anxious  to  shut  out  riyalry,  caused  Statira,  the 
queen  whom  Alexander  had  last  married,  to  be  entrapped  and 
assassinated  along  with  her  sister.^  There  was  however  at  Babylon 
a  brother  of  Alexander,  named  Aridseus  (son  of  Philip  by  a  Thes- 
salian  mistress),  already  of  full  age  though  feeble  in  intelligence, 
towards  whom  a  still  larger  party  leaned.  In  Macedonia,  there 
were  Olympias,  Alexander's  mother — Kleopatra,  his  sister,  widow 
of  the  Epirotic  Alexander — and  Kynane,'  another  sister,  widow 
of  Amyntas  (cousin  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  put  to  death  by 
him) ;  all  of  them  disposed  to  take  advantage  of  their  relationship 
to  the  deceased  conqueror,  in  the  scramble  now  opened  for  power. 

After  a  violent  dispute  between  the  cavalry  and  the  infantry  at 
Babylon,  Aridaeus  was  proclaimed  king  under  the  name  phmp  j^. 
of  Philip  Aridaeus.   Perdikkas  was  named  as  his  guardian  J^jllined 
and  chief  minister ;  among  the  other  chief  oflScers,  the  ^^SpiS* 
yarious  satrapies  and  firactions  of  the  empire  were  dis-  Sfimtod 
tributed.     Egypt  and  Libya  were  assigned  to  Ptolemy  ;  j;jJ3|^ 
Syria  to   Laomedon;  KiUkia  to   Philotas;  Pamphylia,  oiBcen. 
Lykia,  and  the  greater  Phrygia,  to  Antigonus ;  Karia,  to  Asander ; 
Lydia,  to  Menander;  the  Hellespontine  Phrygia,  to  Leonnatus; 
EjEippadokia  and  Paphlagonia,  to  the  Eardian  Eumenes ;  Media, 
to  Pithon.    The  eastern  satrapies  were  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
actual  holders. 

In  Europe,  the  distributors  gave  Thrace  with  the  Chersonese  to 
Lysimachus  ;  the  countries  west  of  Thrace,  including  (along  with 
Illyrians,  Triballi,  Agrianes,  and  Epirots)  Macedonia  and  Greece, 
to  Antipater  and  Kraterus.'  We  thus  find  the  Grecian  cities 
handed  over  to  new  masters,  as  fragments  of  the  vast  intestate 
estate  left  by  Alexander.  The  empty  form  of  convening  and  con- 
sulting a  synod  of  deputies  at  Corinth,  was  no  longer  thought 
necessary. 

All  the  above-named  officers  were  considered  ^  local  lieutenants, 
administerin&r  portions  of  an  empire  one  and  indivisible  p^rdikkis 

.      .  .  the  chief 

under  Aridseus.     The   principal   officers  who   enjoyed  repreeenup 
central  authority,  bearing  on  the  entire  empire,  were,  cen*tna 
Perdikkas,   chiliarch   of  the  horse   (the   post  occupied  ll^istod^j 
by  Hephaestion  until  his  death),  a  sort  of  vizir,^  and  ofK^Sniia. 


1  Plutarch,  Alezand.  77. 

'  Arrian,  De  Rebus  post  Alexandrum, 
Ti.  ap.  Photium,  Cod.  92. 

*  Arrian,  De  RebuB  post  Alexand.  ut 
iupra ;  Diodor.  xyiii.  3,  4 ;  CurtiuB,  x. 
10  ;  DezippuB,  Fragmenta  ap.  Photium, 


Cod.  82.  ap.  Fragm.  Hist.  Grsec.  vol.  iii. 
p.  667.  ed.  Didot  (De  Rebus  post  Alex- 
andrum). 

4  Arrian  and  Dexippus — De  Reb.  post 
Alex,  ut  supra :  compare  Diodor.  xviii. 
48. 
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Seleukus,  commander  of  the  Horse  Guards.  No  one  at  this 
moment  talked  of  dividing  the  empire.  But  it  soon  appeared  that 
Ferdikkas,  profiting  by  the  weakness  of  Aridaeus,  had  determined 
to  leave  to  him  nothing  more  than  the  imperial  name,  and  to 
engross  for  lumself  the  real  authority.  Still,  however,  in  his 
disputes  with  the  other  chiefe,  he  represented  the  imperial  family, 
and  the  integrity  of  the  empire,  contending  against  severalty  and 
local  independence.  In  this  task  (besides  his  brother  Alketas), 
his  ablest  and  most  effective  auxiliary  was  Eumenes  of  Kardia, 
secretary  of  Alexander  for  several  years  until  his  death.  It  was 
one  of  the  earliest  proceedings  of  Perdikkas  to  wrest  Kappadokia 
from  the  local  chief  Ariarathes  (who  had  contrived  to  hold  it  all 
through  the  reign  of  Alexander),  and  to  transfer  it  to  Eumenes, 
to  whom  it  had  been  allotted  in  the  general  scheme  of  division.^ 

At  the  moment  of  Alexander's  death,  Kraterus  was  in  Kilikia, 
Lutofpn>-  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  veteran  Macedonian  soldiers^ 
tained^  He  had  been  directed  to  conduct  them  home  into 
at  the  time  Maccdouia,  with  orders  to  remain  there  himself  in  place 
iii^'t^ilS^  of  Antipater,  who  was  to  come  over  to  Asia  with  fresh 
Sl^u  reinforcements.  ELraterus  had  with  him  a  paper  of 
y£^^  written  instructions  from  Alexander,  embodying  projects 
j^S^Jl^  on  the  most  gigantic  scale ;  for  western  conquest — trans- 
P**^  portation  of  inhabitants  by  wholesale  from  Europe  into 

Asia  and  Asia  into  Europe — erection  of  magnificent  religious 
edifices  in  various  parts  of  Greece  and  Macedonia,  &c.  This  list 
was  submitted  by  Perdikkas  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  around 
him,  who  dismissed  the  projects  as  too  vast  for  any  one  but  Alex- 
ander to  think  of.'  Kraterus  and  Antipater  had  each  a  con- 
current claim  to  Greece  and  Macedonia,  and  the  distributors  of 
the  empire  had  allotted  these  countries  to  them  jointly,  not 
venturing  to  exclude  either.  Amidst  the  conflicting  pretensions 
of  these  great  Macedonian  officers,  Leonnatus  also  cherished  hopes 
of  the  same  prize.  He  was  satrap  of  the  Asiatic  territory  border- 
ing upon  the  Hellespont,  and  had  received  propositions  from 
Kleopatra,  at  Pella,  inviting  him  to  marry  her  and  assume  the 
government  of  Macedonia.  About  the  same  time,  urgent  mes- 
sages were  also  sent  to  him  (through  Hekataeus  despot  of  Eardia) 
from  Antipater,  immediately  after  the  defeat  preceding  the  siege 
of  Lamia,  entreating  his  cooperation  against  the  Grreeks.  Leon- 
natus accordingly  came,  intending  to  assist  Antipater  against  the 
Greeks,  but  also  to  dispossess  him  of  the  government  of  Macedonia 

^odor.  xviii.  16.  •  Diodor.  xviii.  4. 
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and  marry  Kleopatra.^  This  scheme  remained  unexecuted,  be- 
cause (as  has  been  already  related)  Leounatus  was  slain  in  his 
first  encounter  with  the  Greeks.  To  them,  his  death  was  a  grave 
misfortune ;  to  Antipater,  it  was  an  advantage  which  more  than 
countervailed  the  defeat,  since  it  relieved  him  from  a  dangerous 
rival. 

It  was  not  till  the  ensuing  summer  that  Kraterus  found  leisure 
to  conduct  his  army  into  Macedonia.     By  this  junction,  ba  sax 
Antipater,  to  whom  he  ceded  the  command,  found  him-  j^SJ*Kti- 
self  at  the  head  of  a  powerful   army — 40,000  heavy  gJl^^n,. 
infantry,  5000  cavalry,  and  3000  archers  and  slingers.  J)^^ 
He  again  marched  into  Thessaly  against  the   Greeks  ^^^f 
under  Antiphilus;  and  the  two  armies  came  in  sight  on  ^uuionin 
the  Thessalian  plains  near  Krannon.    The  Grecian  army  Antipater 
consisted  of  25,000  infiintry,    and   3500    cavalry — the  victory  ov«r 
latter,  Thessalians  under  Menon,  of  admirable  efficiency,  tbougti  not 
The  soldiers  in  general  were  brave,  but  insubordinate ;  «2™^ 
while  the  contingents  of  many  cities  had  gone  home  without  re- 
turning, in  spite  of  urgent  remonstrances  from  the   commander. 
Hoping  to  be  rejoined  by  these  absentees,  Antiphilus  and  Menon 
tried  at  first  to  defer  fighting;  but  Antipater  forced  them  to  a 
battle.     Though  Menon  with  his  Thessalian  cavalry  defeated  and 
dispersed  the  Macedonian  cavalry,  the  Grecian  infantry  were  un- 
able to  resist  the  superior  number  of  Antipater's  infantry  and  the 
heavy  pressure  of  the  phalanx.     They  were  beaten  back  and  gave 
way,  yet  retiring  in  tolerable  order,  the  Macedonian  phalanx  being 
incompetent  for  pursuit,  to  some  difficult  neighbouring  ground, 
where  they  were  soon  joined  by  their  victorious  cavalry.     The  loss 
of  the  Greeks  is  said  to  have  been  500  men ;  that  of  the  Mace- 
donians, 120.' 

The  defeat  of  Krannon  (August  322  b.c.)  was  no  way  decisive 
or  ruinous,  nor  would  it  probably  have  crushed  the  spirit  AntiphUi 
of  Leosthenes,  had  he  been  alive  and  in  command.     The 


trl«8  to 


open 
tUtk 


nego- 


coming  up  of  the  absentee  contingents  might  still  have  SfSTnti- 
enabled  the  Greeks  to  make  head.     But  Antiphilus  and  SfiJlMto* 
Menon,  after  holding   council,  declined  to   await  and  {JJS*^*** 
accelerate  that  junction.   They  thought  themselves  under  d2[JSS^ 
the  necessity  of  sending  to  open  negotiations  for  peace  SJ°^y^ 
with  Antipater  ;  who  however  returned  for  answer,  that  ^JS'St 
he  would  not  recognise  or  treat  with  any  Grecian  con-  treat,  sepa- 

*  Plutarch,  Eumends,  3.  '  Diodor.  xviii.  17  ;  Plutarch,  Phokion,  26. 
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SSSpiter  federacy,  and  that  he  would  receive  no  propoBitions 
fjjjj^jj-  except  from  each  city  severally.  Upon  this  the  Grecian 
terms  to  commandcrB  at  once  resolved  to  continue  the  war,  and 
Athenians  to  invokc  rcinforcements  from  their  countrymen.  But  their 
uadb.  own  manifestation  of  timidity  had  destroyed  the  chance 

that  remained  of  such  reinforcements  arriving.  While  Antipater 
commenced  a  vigorous  and  successful  course  of  action  against  the 
Thessalian  cities  separately,  the  Greeks  became  more  and  more 
dispirited  and  alarmed.  City  after  city  sent  its  envoys  to  entreat 
peace  from  Antipater,  who  granted  lenient  terms  to  each,  reserving 
only  the  Athenians  and  iGtolians.  In  a  few  days,  the  combined 
Grecian  army  was  dispersed ;  Antiphilus  with  the  Athenians  re- 
turned into  Attica ;  Antipater  followed  them  southward  as  far  as 
Bceotia,  taking  up  his  quarters  at  the  Macedonian  post  on  the 
Kadmeia,  once  the  Hellenic  Thebes — within  two  days*  march  of 
Athens.^ 

Against  the  overwhelming  force  thus  on  the  frontiers  of  Attica, 
the  Athenians  had  no  means  of  defence.  The  principal 
anti-Macedonian  orators,  especially  Demosthenes  and 
Hyperides,  retired  from  the  city  at  once,  seeking  sanc- 
tuary in  the  temples  of  Kalauria  and  iEgina.  Phokion 
and  Demades,  as  the  envoys  most  acceptable  to  Antipater, 
were  sent  to  Kadmeia  as  bearers  of  the  submission  of  the 
city,  and  petitioners  for  lenient  terms.  Demades  is  said  to 
have  been  at  this  time  disfranchised  and  disqualified  from 
public  speaking — having  been  indicted  and  found  guilty 
thrice  (some  say  seven  times)  under  the  Graphe  Parano- 
mon ;  but  the  Athenians  passed  a  special  vote  of  relief, 
to  enable  him  to  resume  his  functions  of  citizen.  Neither 
Phokion  nor  Demades,  however,  could  prevail  upon  Antipater 
to  acquiesce  in  anything  short  of  the  surrender  of  Athens  at 
discretion ;  the  same  terms  as  Leosthenes  had  required  from 
Antipater  himself  at  Lamia.  Kraterus  was  even  bent  upon 
marching  forward  into  Attica,  to  dictate  terms  under  the  walls 
of  Athens ;  and  it  was  not  without  diflSculty  that  Phokion  obtained 
the  abandonment  of  this  intention;  after  which  he  returned  to 
Athens  with  the  answer.  The  people  having  no  choice  except 
to  throw  themselves  on  the  mercy  of  Antipater,*  Phokion  and 


BUS.  322. 
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*  Diodor.  xyiii.  17;  Plutarch,  Pho- 
kion, c.  26. 

'  Demochardfl,  the  nephew  of  De- 
ino8then§8,  who  had  held  a  bold  lan- 
guage and   taken    active    part   against 


Antipater  throughout  the  Tjamian  war, 
is  said  to  have  delivered  a  public 
harangue  recommending  resistance  even 
at  this  last  moment.  At  least  such  was 
the  story  connected  with  his  statue. 
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Demades  came  back  to  Thebes  to  learn  his  detenniDatioD.  This 
time,  they  were  accompanied  by  the  philosopher  Xenokrates — the 
successor  of  Plato  and  Speusippus,  as  presiding  teacher  in  the 
school  of  the  Academy.  Though  not  a  citizen  of  Athens,  Xeno- 
krates had  long  resided  there;  and  it  was  supposed  that  his 
dignified  character  and  intellectual  eminence  might  be  efficacious 
in  mitigating  the  wrath  of  the  conqueror.  Aristotle  had  quitted 
Athens  for  Chalkis  before  this  time;  otherwise  he,  the  personal 
friend  of  Antipater,  would  have  been  probably  selected  for  this 
painful  mission.  In  point  of  fact,  Xenokrates  did  no  good,  being 
harshly  received,  and  almost  put  to  silence,  by  Antipater.  One 
reason  of  this  may  be,  that  he  had  been  to  a  certain  extent  the 
rival  of  Aristotle ;  and  it  must  be  added,  to  his  honour,  that  he 
maintained  a  higher  and  more  independent  tone  than  either  of  the 
other  envoys.^ 

According  to  the  terms  dictated  by  Antipater,  the  Athenians 
were  required  to  pay  a  sum  equal  to  the  whole  cost  of  sever© 

terms  ixH" 

the  war;  to  surrender  Demosthenes,  Hyperides,  and  posed  upon 
seemingly  at  least  two  other  anti-Macedonian  orators ;  Antipater.  ' 
to  receive  a  Macedonian  garrison  in  Munychia ;  to  abandon  their 
democratical  constitution,  and  disfranchise  all  their  poorer  citizens. 
Most  of  these  poor  men  were  to  be  transported  from  their  homes, 
and  to  receive  new  lands  on  a  foreign  shore.  The  Athenian 
colonists  in  Samos  were  to  be  dispossessed  and  the  island  re- 
transferred  to  the  Samian  exiles  and  natives. 

It  is  said  that  Phokion  and  Demades  heard  these  terms  with 
satisfaction,  as  lenient  and  reasonable.  Xenokrates  entered  against 
them  the  strongest  protest  which  the  occasion  admitted,^  when  he 
said — ''  If  Antipater  looks  upon  us  as  slaves,  the  terms  are 
moderate;  if  as  freemen,  they  are  severe."  To  Phokion's  en- 
treaty, that  the  introduction  of  the  garrison  might  be  dispensed 
with,  Antipater  replied  in  the  negative,  intimating  that  the 
garrison  would  be  not  less  serviceable  to  Phokion  himself  than  to 
the  Macedonians ;  while  Kallimedon  also,  an  Athenian  exile  there 
present,  repelled  the  proposition  with  scorn.  Respecting  the 
island  of  Samos,  Antipater  was  prevailed  upon  to  allow  a  special 
reference  to  the  imperial  authority. 

erected  a  few  years  afterwards  at  Athens,  odv  iXXoi  wp4<r$9is  iry^wriffay  &s  ^lAov- 

representlDg  him  in  the  costume  of  an  Bpdnrous  rks  8iaX^<rcis,  irA^y  rov  Utyo- 

orator,  but  with  a  sword  in  hand — Plu-  Kpdrovs,    &c.      Pausanias    even    states 

tarch,  Vit.  X.  Oratt.  p.  847:  compare  (vii.    10,    1)    that  Antipater  was    dis- 

Polybius,  xii.  13.  posed  to  grant    more    lenient    terms, 

1  Plutarch,    Phokion,    27  ;    Diodor.  but  was  (Ussuaded  from  doing  so  by 

xviii.  18.  Demadte. 

«  Plutarch,    Phokion,    27.      Ol    fi^ir 
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If  Fhokion  thought  these  terms  lenient,  we  must  imagine  that 
he  expected  a  sentence  of  destruction  agidnst  Athens, 
such  as  Alexander  had  pronounced  and  executed  against 
Thebes.  Under  no  other  comparison  can  they  appear 
lenient  Out  of  21,000  qualified  citizens  of  Athens,  all 
those  who  did  not  possess  property  to  the  amount  of  2000 
drachmae  were  condemned  to  disfranchisement  and  deportation. 
The  number  below  this  prescribed  qualification,  who  came  under 
the  penalty,  was  12,000,  or  three-fifttis  of  the  whole.  They  were 
set  aside  as  turbulent,  noisy  democrats ;  the  9000  richest  citizens, 
the  ^'  party  of  order,"  were  left  in  exclusive  possession,  not  only 
of  the  citizenship,  but  of  the  dty.  The  condemned  12,000  were 
deported  out  of  Attica,  some  to  Thrace,  some  to  the  Illyrian  or 
Italian  coast,  some  to  Libya  or  the  Kyrenaic  territory.  Besides 
the  multitude  banished  simply  on  the  score  of  comparative  poverty, 
the  marked  anti-Macedonian  politicians  were  banished  also,  in- 
cluding Agnonides,  the  friend  of  Demosthenes,  and  one  of  his 
earnest  advocates  when  accused  respecting  the  Harpalian  trea- 
sures.^ At  th^  request  of  Phokion,  Antipater  consented  to  render 
the  deportation  less  sweeping  than  he  had  originally  intended,  so 
far  as  to  permit  some  exiles,  Agnonides  among  the  rest,  to  remain 
within  the  limits  of  Peloponnesus.*  We  shall  see  him  presently 
contemplating  a  still  more  wholesale  deportation  of  the  ^tolian 
people. 

It  is  deeply  to  be  lamented  that  this  important  revolution,  not 
Hw^ip  only  cutting  down  Athens  to  less  than  one-half  of  her 
the  deported  citizcu  population,  but  iuvolviug  a  deportation  fraught 
Atbent-       with  individual  hardship  and  sufierine:,  is  communicated 

Macedonian  ,       .  '\  i.  -r*!  i  i 

svrtBon  to  US  only  m  two  or  three  sentences  of  Plutarch  and 
StunydSa.  Diodorus,  without  any  details  from  contemporary  ob- 
servers. It  is  called  by  Diodorus  a  return  to  the  Solonian  consti- 
tution ;  but  the  comparison  disgraces  the  name  of  that  admirable 


*  See  Fragments  of  Hyperidds  adv. 
Demosth.  p.  61-65,  ed.  Babington. 

'  Diodor.  xviiL  18.  oSroi  /liy  olw 
Svrts  wXtlovs  rSov  fivplw  (instead  of 
ZuTfivpiotr,  which  seems  a  mistake)  icol 
8i0'x<A.(wK  fifT€(rrdOri<ray  ix  rrjs  warrpliov 
ol  Si  r^y  &pi<rfi4yri¥  rifitiffir  Ix^*^*' 
ir€p\  iwvcLKiffxihiovSy  iLirt9tlx$7i<rtuf  Ki&pioi 
rijs  Tc  ir6\tt0S  Kol  r^r  x^^P^*  *^  Kark 
rohs  'HXwvot  p6fiovs  ^itoAitc^okto.  Plu- 
tarch states  the  disfranchised  as  above 
12,000. 

Plutaxx:h«  Phokion,  28,  29.  "OfMs  8* 
Q^y  6  ^wcioty  xal  ^vy^s  dir^XXo^c  iroA- 
\ohs  StiiStU  rov  *  AvTiwdrpov   koI   ^ci^ 


yovffi  Zinrpi^aroj  fi^  KoBdirtp  ol  Xoiwol 
T&y  fi€0iaTaf/L4¥»¥  {»rkp  rk  Kfpa^ut  Spri 
Koi  rhy  Taiyapoy  iKw^fftiy  rijs  'EWdZos, 
Aaa'  iy  ntKowoyrfiff^  KoroiKtiyf  &y  ^y 
#ca2  *Ayyt0yl9yis  6  (rvico^>dynis. 

Diodorus  and  Plutarch  (c  29)  men- 
tion that  Antipater  assigned  residences 
in  Thrace  for  the  expatriated.  Those 
who  went  beyond  the  Keraunian  moun- 
tains must  have  gone  either  to  the 
Illyrian  coast,  Apolionia  or  Epidamnus 
— or  to  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum.  Those 
who  went  beyond  Tsenarus  would  pro- 
bably be  sent  to  Libya:  see  Thucydidds, 
vii.  19,  10;  vii.  50,  2. 
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lawgiver,  whose  changes,  taken  as  a  whole,  were  prodi^ously  liberal 
and  enfranchising,  compared  with  what  he  found  established.  The 
deportation  ordained  by  Antipater  must  indeed  have  brought  upon 
the  poor  citizens  of  Athens  a  state  of  suffering  in  foreign  lands 
analogous  to  that  which  Solon  describes  as  having  preceded  his 
Seisachtheia,  or  measure  for  the  relief  of  debtors.^  What  rules  the 
nine  thousand  remaining  citizens  adopted  for  their  new  constitution, 
we  do  not  know.  Whatever  they  did,  must  now  have  been  subject 
to  the  consent  of  Antipater  and  the  Macedonian  garrison,  which 
entered  Munychia,  under  the  conmiand  of  Menyllus,  on  the 
twentieth  day  of  the  month  Boedromion  (September),  rather  more 
than  a  month  after  the  battle  of  Krannon.  The  day  of  its  entry 
presented  a  sorrowful  contrast  It  was  the  day  on  which,  during 
the  annual  ceremony  of  the  mysteries  of  Eleusinian  Demeter,  the 
multitudinous  festal  procession  of  citizens  escorted  the  God  lacchus 
from  Athens  to  Eleusis.^ 

One  of  the  earliest  measures  of  the  nine  thousand  was  to  con- 
demn to  death,  at  the  motion  of  Demades,  the  distin-    8.0.332 
guished  anti-Macedonian  orators  who  had  already  fled —  ^^^^'^ 
Demosthenes,  Hyperides,  Aristonikus,  and  Himerseus,  Dte.Hn>e- 
brother  of  the  citizen  afterwards  celebrated  as  Demetrius  othm,  an 
the  Phalerean.     The  three  last  having  taken  refuge  in  to  death  in 
i£gina,  and  Demosthenes  in  Kalauria,  all  of  them  were  senoe.  An- 
out  of  the  reach  of  an  Athenian  sentence,  but  not  beyond  i^^^moen 
that  of  the  Macedonian  sword.    At  this  miserable  season,  mi!^^*"^ 
Greece  was  full  of  similar  exiles,  the  anti-Macedonian  ^^^  He 
leaders  out  of  all  the  cities  which  had  taken  part  in  the  Sd£  tL^^ 
Lamian  war.     The  officers  of  Antipater,  called  in  the  '^^ 
language  of  the  time  the  Exile-Hunters,'  were  everywhere  on  the 
look-out  to  seize  these  proscribed  men  ;  many  of  the  orators,  from 
other  cities  as  well  as  from  Athens,  were  slain  ;  and  there  was  no 
refuge  except  the  mountains  of  iEtolia  for  any  of  them.^    One  of 
these  officers,  a  Thurian  named  Archias,  who  had  once  been  a 
tragic  actor,  passed  over  with  a  company  of  Thracian  soldiers  to 
JEginsLj  where  he  seized  the  three  Athenian  orators — Hyperides, 


'  Plutarch,  Phokion,  28.  iiextiroKiop' 
iaifi4yois  itfictaa^:  compare  Solon,  Frag- 
ment 28.  ed.  Qaisford. 

«  Plutarch,  Phokion,  28. 

'  Plutarch,  Demosth.  28.  *Apxf<^f  ^ 
KKnOtU  ^hryaZoO^pcis,  Plutarch,  Vit.  X. 
Oratt.  p.  846. 

*  PolybiuB,  ix.  29,  30.  This  is  stated, 
aa   matter  of  traditional  pride,  by  an 


^toliau  speaker  more  than  a  centuiy 
afterwards.  In  the  speech  of  his  Akar- 
nanian  opponent,  there  is  nothing  to 
contradict  it-«-while  the  fact  is  in  itself 
highly  probable. 

See  Westermann,  Qeschichte  der  Be- 
redsamkeit  in  Griechenland,  ch.  71, 
note  *, 
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Aristonikus,  and  EQmerseus— <[raggiDg  them  out  of  the  sanctuary 
of  the  iEakeion  or  chapel  of  iEakus.  They  were  all  sent  as 
prisoners  to  Antipater,  who  had  by  this  time  marched  forward 
with  his  army  to  Corinth  and  Kleome  in  Peloponnesus.  All  were 
there  put  to  death,  by  his  order.  It  is  even  said,  and  on  respectable 
authority,  that  the  tongue  of  Hyperides  was  cut  out  before  he  was 
slain ;  according  to  another  statement,  he  himself  bit  it  out — ^being 
put  to  the  torture,  and  resolving  to  make  revelation  of  secrets  im- 
possible. Respecting  the  details  of  his  death,  there  were  several 
different  stories.^ 

Having  conducted  these  prisoners  to  Antipater,  Archias  pro- 
ceeded with  his  Thracians  to  Kalauria  in  search  of 
Demosthenes.  The  temple  of  Poseidon  there  situated, 
in  which  the  orator  had  taken  sanctuary,  was  held  in 
such  high  veneration  that  Archias,  hesitating  to  drag  him 
out  by  force,  tried  to  persuade  him  to  come  forth  volun- 
tarily, under  promise  that  he  should  suffer  no  harm. 
But  Demosthenes,  well  aware  of  the  fate  which  awaited 
him,  swallowed  poison  in  the  temple,  and  when  the  dose 
was  beginning  to  take  effect,  came  out  of  the  sacred  ground, 
expiring  immediately  after  he  had  passed  the  boundary.  The 
accompanying  circumstances  were  recounted  in  several  different 
ways.*  Eratosthenes  (to  whose  authority  I  lean)  affirmed  that 
Demosthenes  carried  the  poison  in  a  ring  round  his  arm ;  others 
said  that  it  was  suspended  in  a  linen  bag  round  his  neck ;  according 
to  a  third  story,  it  was  contained  in  a  writing-quill,  which  he  was 
seen  to  bite  and  suck,  while  composing  a  last  letter  to  Antipater. 
Amidst  these  contradictory  details,  we  can  only  affirm  as  certain, 
that  the  poison  which  he  had  provided  beforehand  preserved  him 
from  the  sword  of  Antipater,  and  perhaps  from  having  his  tongue 
cut  out.  The  most  remarkable  assertion  was  that  of  Demochares, 
nephew  of  Demosthenes,  made  in  his  harangues  at  Athens  a  few 
years  afterwards.  Demochares  asserted  that  his  uncle  had  not 
taken  poison,  but  had  been  softly  withdrawn  from  the  world  by 


(October). 

Demosthente 
Innuictuaiy 
at  KalAorU 
— ArdiiM 
wlthThrm- 
cton  loldlen 

OOOMS  to 

■else  him — 
he  tiUtes 
poLton,  and 
ezpirea. 


^  Plutarch,  Demosthen.  28  ;  Plu- 
tarch, Vit.  X.  Oratt.  p.  849 ;  Photius, 
p.  496. 

s  Plutarch,  Demosth.  30.  t&p  i* 
ft^XofK,  8<roi  y€yf>d<paari  *%  w§p\  abrov, 
wafiwoWol  5^  ttffl,  T&s  Sio^op^s 
obx  kyayictuow  hrt^tKBttv,  &c. 

The  taxints  on  Archias's  profession, 
as  an  actor,  and  as  an  indifferent  actor, 
which  Plutarch  puts  into  the  mouth  of 


DemoBthends  (c.  29),  appear  to  me  not 
worthy  either  of  the  man  or  of  the  occa- 
sion ;  nor  are  they  sufficiently  avouched 
to  induce  me  to  transcribe  them.  What- 
ever bitterness  of  spirit  Demosthends 
might  choose  to  manifest,  at  such  a 
moment,  would  surely  be  vented  on  the 
chief  enemy,  Antipater;  not  upon  the 
mere  instrument. 
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a  special  providence  of  the  Gods,  just  at  the  moment  essential  to 
rescue  him  from  the  cruelty  of  the  Macedonians.  It  is  not  less  to 
be  noted,  as  an  illustration  of  the  vein  of  sentiment  afterwards 
prevalent,  that  Archias  the  Exile-Hunter  was  affirmed  to  have 
perished  in  the  utmost  dishonour  and  wretchedness.^ 

The  violent  deaths  of  these  illustrious  orators,  the  disfranchise- 
ment and  deportation  of  the  Athenian  Demos,  the  sup-  ^Jj^jf  • 
pression   of  the   public   Dikasteries,  the  occupation  of  Greece- 
Athens  by  a  Macedonian  garrison,  and  of  Greece  gene-  character 
rally   by  Macedonian   Exile-Hunters —are  events    be-  sthenta. 
longing  to  one  and  the  same  calamitous  tragedy,  and  marking  the 
extinction  of  the  autonomous  Hellenic  world. 

Of  Hyperides  as  a  citizen  we  know  only  the  general  fact,  that 
he  maintained  from  first  to  last,  and  with  oratorical  ability  inferior 
only  to  Demosthenes,  a  strenuous  opposition  to  Macedonian  do- 
minion over  Greece ;  though  his  persecution  of  Demosthenes  re- 
specting the  Harpalian  treasure  appears  (as  far  as  it  comes  before 
us)  discreditable. 

Of  Demosthenes,  we  know  more — enough  to  form  a  judgement 
of  him  both  as  citizen  and  statesman.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  about  sixty-two  years  of  age,  and  we  have  before  us  his  first 
Philippic,  delivered  thirty  years  before  (352-^51  B.C.).  We  are 
thus  sure,  that  even  at  that  early  day,  he  took  a  sagacious  and 
provident  measure  of  the  danger  which  threatened  Grecian  liberty 
from  the  energy  and  encroachments  of  Philip.  He  impressed  upon 
his  countrymen  this  coming  danger,  at  a  time  when  the  older  and 
more  influential  politicians  either  could  not  or  would  not  see  it ;  he 
called  aloud  upon  his  fellow-citizens  for  personal  service  and  pecu- 
niary contributions,  enforcing  the  call  by  all  the  artifices  of  con- 
summate oratory,  when  such  distasteful  propositions  only  entailed 
unpopularity  upon  himself.  At  the  period  when  Demosthenes  first 
addressed  these  earnest  appeals  to  his  countrymen,  long  before  the 
fall  of  Olynthus,  the  power  of  Philip,  though  formidable,  might 
have  been  kept  perfectly  well  within  the  limits  of  Macedonia  and 
Thrace ;  and  would  probably  have  been  so  kept,  had  Demosthenes 
possessed  in  351  B.C.  as  much  public  influence  as  he  had  acquired 
t^n  years  afterwards,  in  341  b.c. 

Throughout  the  whole  career  of  Demosthenes  as  a  public  ad- 
viser, down  to  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia,  we  trace  the  same  com- 
bination of  earnest  patriotism  with  wise  and  long-sighted  policy. 

'  Plutarch,  Demosth.  30 ;  Plutarch,  I  Arrian,  Dd  Rebus  post  Alezand.  vi.  ap. 
Vit.  X.  Oratt.  p.  846;  Photius,  p.  494 ;  J  Photium,  Cod.  92. 
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During  the  three  years'  war  which  ended  with  the  battle  of 
Chsroneia,  the  Athenians  in  the  main  followed  his  counsd ;  and 
disastrous  as  were  the  ultimate  military  results  of  that  war,  fur 
which  Demosthenes  could  not  be  responsible — its  earlier  periods 
were  creditable  and  successfiil,  its  general  scheme  was  the  best 
that  the  case  admitted,  and  its  diplomatic  management  univorsally 
triumphant  But  what  invests  the  purposes  and  policy  of  Demo- 
sthenes with  peculiar  grandeur,  is,  that  they  were  not  simply 
Athenian,  but  in  an  eminent  degree  Panhellenic  also.  It  was  not 
Athens  alone  that  he  sought  to  defend  against  Philip,  but  the  whole 
Hellenic  world.  In  this  he  towers  above  the  greatest  of  his  prede- 
cessors for  half  a  century  before  his  birth — Perikles,  Ardudamus, 
Agesilaus,  Epaminondas;  whose  policy  was  Athenian,  Spartan, 
Theban,  rather  than  Hellenic.  He  carries  us  back  to  the  time  of 
the  invasion  of  Xerxes  and  the  generation  immediately  succeeding 
it,  when  the  struggles  and  sufferings  of  the  Athenians  against 
Persia  were  consecrated  by  complete  identity  of  interest  with  col- 
lective Greece.  The  sentiments  to  which  Demosthenes  uppeals 
throughout  his  numerous  orations,  are  those  of  the  noblest  and 
largest  patriotism;  trying  to  inflame  the  ancient  Grecian  senti- 
ment, of  an  autonomous  Hellenic  world,  as  the  indispensable  con- 
dition of  a  dignified  and  desirable  existence^ — but  inculcating  at 
the  same  time  that  these  blessings  could  only  be  preserved  by  toil, 
self-sacrifice,  devotion  of  fortune,  and  willingness  to  brave  hard 
and  steady  personal  service. 

From  the  destruction  of  Thebes  by  Alexander  in  335  B.G.,  to 
DiihoiKmr.  the  Lamiau  war  after  his  death,  the  policy  of  Athens 
of  p^(m^  neither  was  nor  could  be  conducted  by  Demosthenes. 
But  condemned  as  he  was  to  comparative  inefficacy,  he 
yet  rendered  material  service  to  Athens,  in  the  Har- 
palian  affair  of  324  b.c.  If,  instead  of  opposing  the 
alliance  of  the  city  with  Harpalus,  he  had  supported  it 
as  warmly  as  Hyperides — the  exaggerated  promises  of 
the  exile  might  probably  have  prevailed,  and  war  would  have  been 
declared  against  Alexander.  In  respect  to  the  charge  of  having 
been  corrupted  by  Harpalus,  I  have  already  shown  reasons  for 
believing  him  innocent.  The  Lamian  war,  the  closing  scene  of 
his  activity,  was  not  of  his  original  suggestion,  since  he  was  in  exile 
at  its  commencement     But  he  threw  himself  into  it  with  unre- 


al Athens, 
under  the 
miierable 
condition 
of  the 
people,  and 
the  Ifac^ 
donian 
oocapatlon. 


^  Demosthends,  De  Coron&,  p.  324. 


KaM6y^s,  iwartrpa^>6rtSt  Ac. 
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served  ardour,  and  was  greatly  instrumental  in  procuring  the  large 
number  of  adhesions  which  it  obtained  from  so  many  Grecian 
states.  In  spite  of  its  disastrous  result,  it  was,  like  the  battle  of 
Chseroneia,  a  glorious  effort  for  the  recovery  of  Grecian  liberty, 
undertaken  under  circumstances  which  promised  a  fair  chance  of 
success.  There  was  no  excessive  rashness  in  calculating  on  dis- 
tractions in  the  empire  left  by  Alexander — on  mutual  hostility 
among  the  principal  officers — and  on  the  probability  of  having 
only  to  make  head  against  Antipater  and  Macedonia,  with  little  or 
no  reinforcement  from  Asia.  Disastrous  as  the  enterprise  ulti- 
mately proved,  yet  the  risk  was  one  fairly  worth  incurring,  with  so 
noble  an  object  at  stake ;  and  could  the  war  have  been  protracted 
another  year,  its  termination  would  probably  have  been  very  dif* 
ferent  We  shall  see  this  presently  when  we  come  to  follow  Asiatic 
eventa  After  a  catastrophe  so  ruinous,  extinguishing  free  speech 
in  Greece,  and  dispersing  the  Athenian  Demos  to  distant  lands, 
Demosthenes  himself  could  hardly  have  deared,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
two,  to  prolong  his  existence  as  a  furtive  beyond  sea. 

Of  the  speeches  which  he  composed  for  private  litigants,  occa- 
sionally also  for  himself  before  the  Dikastery — ^and  of  the  nume- 
rous stimulating  and  admonitory  harangues,  on  the  public  affairs 
of  the  moment,  which  he  had  addressed  to  his  assembled  country- 
men, a  few  remain  for  the  admiration  of  posterity.  These  harangues 
serve  to  us,  not  only  as  evidence  of  his  unrivalled  excellence  as  an 
orator,  but  as  one  of  the  chief  sources  from  which  we  are  enabled 
to  appreciate  the  last  phase  of  free  Grecian  life,  as  an  acting  and 
working  reality. 
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CHAPTER  XCVI. 

FROM  THE  LAMTAN  WAR  TO  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  mSTOBY 
OF  FREE  HELLAS  AND  HELLENISH. 


The  death  of  Demosthenes,  with  its  tragical  circurastances  re- 
counted in  my  last  chapter,  is  on  the  whole  less  melancholy  than 
the  prolonged  life  of  Fhokion,  as  agent  of  Macedonian  supremacy 
in  a  city  half-depopulated,  where  he  had  been  bom  a  firee  citizen, 
and  which  he  had  so  long  helped  to  administer  as  a  free  com- 
munity. The  dishonour  of  Phokion's  position  must  have  been 
aggravated  by  the  distress  in  Athens,  arising  both  out  of  the  vio- 
lent deportation  of  one-half  of  its  free  citizens,  and  out  of  the  com- 
pulsory return  of  the  Athenian  settlers  from  Samos ;  which  island 
was  now  taken  from  Athens,  after  she  had  occupied  it  forty-three 
years,  and  restored  to  the  Samian  people  and  to  their  recalled 
exiles,  by  a  rescript  of  Perdikkas  in  the  name  of  Aridaeus.'  Occu- 
pying this  obnoxious  elevation,  Phokion  exercised  authority  with 
his  usual  probity  and  mildness.  Exerting  himself  to  guard  the 
citizens  from  being  annoyed  by  disorders  on  the  part  of  the  garrison 
of  Munychia,  he  kept  up  friendly  intercourse  with  its  commander 
Menyllus,  though  refusing  all  presents  both  from  him  and  from 
Antipater.  He  was  anxious  to  bestow  the  ^ft  of  citizenship  upon 
the  philosopher  Xenokrates,  who  was  only  a  metic,  or  resident  non- 
freeman  ;  but  Xenokrates  declined  the  offer,  remarking,  that  he 
would  accept  no  place  in  a  constitution  against  which  he  had  pro- 
tested as  envoy.'  This  mark  of  courageous  independence,  not  a 
little  remarkable  while  the  Macedonians  were  masters  of  the  city, 
was  a  tacit  reproach  to  the  pliant  submission  of  Phokion. 

Throughout  Peloponnesus,  Antipater  purged  and  remodelled  the 
cities,  Argos,  Megalopolis,  and  others,  as  he  had  done  at  Athens ; 


1  Diodor.  xviii.  18;  Diogen.  Laert.  x. 
1,  1.  I  have  endeavoured  to  show,  in 
a  previous  portion  of  this  History  (Ch. 
LXXIX.),  that  Diodorus  is  correct  in 
giving  forty-three  years,  as  the  dura- 
tion of  the  Athenian  Kleruchies  in 
Samos;   although   both  Wesseling  and 


Mr.  Clinton  impugn  his  statement 
The  Athenian  occupation  of  Samos  btgan 
immediately  after  the  conquest  of  the 
island  by  Timotheus,  in  366->365  B.C. ; 
but  additional  batches  of  colonists  were 
sent  thither  in  later  years. 
>  Plutarch,  Phokion,  29,  30. 
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installing  in  each  an  oligarchy  of  his  own  partisans — sometimes 
with  a  Macedonian  garrison — and  putting  to  death,  de-  f-P-^^l 
porting,  or  expelling,  hostile,  or  intractable,  or  democra-  wiuter). 
tical  citizens.^     Having  completed  the  subjugation  of  ^J^jSti 
Peloponnesus,  he  passed  across  the  Corinthian  Gulf  to  2?^^ 
attack   the  iEtolians,  now  the  only  Greeks  remaining  g2SJf*He 
unsubdued.     It  was  the  purpose  of  Autipater,  not  merely  JgJSJJJ^ 
to  conquer  this  warlike  and  rude  people,  but  to  transport  Jf^jAlJf '^ 
them  in  mass  across  into  Asia,  and  march  them  up  to  ing  them 

ftCFOM  to 

the  interior  deserts  of  the  empire.'     His  army  was  too  Asia,  uii 
powerful  to  be  resisted  on  even  ground,  so  that  all  the  be^eg 
more  accessible  towns  and  villages  fell  into  his  hands.  But  taAiS!7he 
the  iStolians  defended  themselves  bravely,  withdrew  their  paciflcatson 
families  into  the  high  towns  and  mountain  tops  of  their  jEtoUuM. 
very  rugged  country,  and  caused  serious  loss  to  the  Macedonian 
invaders.     Nevertheless,  Kraterus,  who  had  carried  on  war  of  the 
same  kind  with  Alexander  in  Sogdiana,  manifested  so  much  skill 
in  seizing  the  points  of  communication,  that  he  intercepted  all  their 
supplies  and  reduced  them  to  extreme  distress,  amidst  the  winter 
which  had  now  supervened.    The  iEtolians,  in  spite  of  bravery  and 
endurance,  must  soon  have  been  compelled  to  surrender  from  cold 
and  hunger,  had  not  the  unexpected  arrival  of  Antigonusfrom  Asia 
communicated  such  news  to  Antipater  and  Kraterus,  as  induced 
them  to  prepare  for  marching  back  to  Macedonia,  with  a  view  to 
the  crossing  of  the  Hellespont  and  operating  in  Asia.    They  con- 
cluded a  pacification  with  the  iEtolians — postponing  till  a  future 
period  their  design  of  deporting  that  people — and  withdrew  into 
Macedonia ;  where  Antipater  cemented  his  alliance  with  Kraterus 
by  ^ving  to  him  his  daughter  Phila  in  marriage.' 

Another  daughter  of  Antipater,  named  Nikaea,  had  been  sent 
over  to  Asia  not  long  before,  to  become  the  wife  of  Perdikkas. 
That  general,  acting  as  guardian  or  prime  minister  to  the  kings 
of  Alexander's  family  (who  are  now  spoken  of  in  the  plural  number, 


>  Diodor.  xviii.  55,    56,   57,  68,   69. 
^wtpov   8*  6irroSt    8ti    Kd<r<ray9pos  r&y 

T^  rb.s  fi\v  ahr&v  waroiKcus  ^povpaus 
puKdrrtirBcUf  riis  5*  i^'  oKiyapxio^y  Sioi- 
KuaBeUf  Kvpifvofi4yas  6irb  r&¥  'Ayrvwd- 
rpov  ^iXtsv  #ca2  ^iv»v. 

That  citizens  were  Dot  only  banished, 
but  deported,  by  Antipater  from  va- 
rious other  cities  besides  Athens,  we 
may  see  from  the  edict  issued  by 
Polysperchon  shortly  after  the  death 


of  Antipater  (Diod.  xviii.  56)  —  tcui 
rohi  fitraffrdyras  ff  ^vy6vras 
{hrh  r&y  iifi*r4pwf  erpvnrfvy  (i.  e,  Anti- 
pater and  Klraterus),  &^*  2y  xp^^*^ 
Wilaofhpos  cts  r^¥  *Aaituf  9i4fiii,  Kvrd- 
yofjLtv^  9lc, 

2  Diodor.  xviii.  25.  8ic7m»ic^cs  Hctm- 
pov  ainohs  KorairoAcfi^o'cu,  icol  tttrof 
(rr  fjffai  wayoixiovs  HirawTas  tit 
r^y  ipflfAiay  Ktd  wofftirdrm  rUs  *A<rUtt 
Kuyiivnv  X^P^"'* 

»  Diodor.  xviii.  18- 25. 
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since  Roxana  bad  given  birth  to  a  posthumons  son  called  Alex- 
intricMt  ander,  and  made  king  jointly  with  Philip  Aridaeus),  had 
Siltelik!  A^  fii^  sought  close  combination  with  Antipater,  demand- 
jli*!^^^  ing  his  daughter  in  marriage.  But  new  views  were  pre- 
at  pieik.  gently  opened  to  him  by  the  intrigues  of  the  princesses  at 
Fella — Olympias,  with  her  daughter  EJeopatra,  the  widow  of  the 
Molossian  Alexander — who  had  always  been  at  variance  with 
Antipater,  even  throughout  the  life  of  Alexander — and  Kynane 
(daughter  of  Philip  by  an  Illyrian  mother,  and  widow  of  Amyntas, 
first  cousin  of  Alexander,  but  slain  by  Alexander's  order)  with  her 
daughter  Eurydike.  It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  Kleo- 
patra  had  ofiered  herself  in  marriage  to  Leonnatus,  inviting  him 
to  come  over  and  occupy  the  throne  of  Macedonia :  he  had  obeyed 
the  call,  but  had  been  slain  in  his  first  battie  against  the  Greeks, 
thus  relieving  Antipater  from  a  dangerous  rival.  The  first  project 
of  Olympias  being  thus  frustrated,  she  had  sent  to  Perdikkas  pro- 
posing to  him  a  marriage  with  Kleopatra.  Perdikkas  had  already 
pledged  himself  to  the  daughter  of  Antipater;  nevertheless  he 
now  debated  whether  his  ambition  would  not  be  better  served  by 
breaking  his  pledge,  and  accepting  the  new  proposition.  To  this 
step  he  was  advised  by  Eumen^,  his  ablest  friend  and  coadjutor, 
steadily  attached  to  the  interest  of  the  regal  family,  and  withal 
personally  hated  by  Antipater.  But  Alketas,  brother  of  Perdik- 
kas, represented  that  it  would  be  hazardous  to  provoke  openly  and 
immediately  the  wrath  of  Antipater.  Accordingly  Perdikkas  re- 
solved to  accept  Niksea  for  the  moment,  but  to  send  her  away 
after  no  long  time,  and  take  Kleopatra ;  to  whom  secret  assur- 
ances from  him  were  conveyed  by  Eumenes.  Kynane  also 
(daughter  of  Philip  and  widow  of  his  nephew  Amyntas),  a  war- 
like and  ambitious  womcm,  had  brought  into  Asia  her  daughter 
Eurydike  for  the  purpose  of  espousing  the  king  Philip  Aridseus. 
Being  averse  to  this  marriage,  and  probably  instigated  by 
Olympias  also,  Perdikkas  and  Alketas  put  Kynane  to  death. 
But  the  indignation  excited  among  the  soldiers  by  this  deed  was 
so  furious  as  to  menace  their  safety,  and  they  were  forced  to 
permit  the  marriage  of  the  king  with  Eurydike.^ 


'  Diodor.  xviii.  23 ;  Arrian,  De  Rebus 
post  Alex.  yi.  ap.  Phot.  Cod.  92. 
Diodorus  alludes  to  the  murder  of 
Kynand  or  Kyxma,  in  another  place 
(xix.  62). 

Compare  Polysenus,  viii.  60  —  who 
mentions  the   murder  of  Kynand    by 


Alketas,  but  gives  a  somewhat  different 
explanation  of  her  purpose  in  passing 
into  Asia. 

About  Kynand,  see  Duris,  Fragm.  24, 
in  Fragment.  Hist.  Gneo.  toL  iL  p.  475 ; 
Athens,  xiii.  p.  560. 
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All  these  intrigues  were  going  on  through  the  summer  of  322  B.C., 
while  the  Lamian  war  was  still  effectively  prosecuted  by  Antigoniw 
the  Greeks.     About  the  autumn  of  the  year,  Antigonus  toSSw?* 
(called  Monophthalmus),  the  satrap  of  Phrygia,  detected  S^l^'^ 
these  secret  intrigues  of  Perdikkas,  who,  for  that  and  other  ^^^  ' 
reasons,  began  to  look  on  him  as  an  enemy,  and  to  plot  ^^"^ 
against  his  life.    Apprised  of  his  danger,  Antigonus  made  his  escape 
from  Asia  into  Europe  to  acquaint  Antipater  and  Kraterus  with 
the  hostile  manoeuvres  of  Perdikkas;  upon  which  news,  the  two 
generals,  immediately  abandoning  the  iStolian  war,  withdrew  their 
army  from  Greece  for  the  more  important  object  of  counteracting 
Perdikkas  in  Asia. 

To  us,  these  contests  of  the  Macedonian  officers  belong  only  so 
far  as  they  affect  the  Greeks.    And  we  see,  by  the  events  unmo. 
just  noticed,  how  unpropitious  to  the  Greeks  were  the  SffSuS™ 
turns  of  fortune,  throughout  the  Lamian  war :  the  grave  oreekt  in 
of  Grecian  liberty,  not  for  the  actual  combatants  only,  Se'SSSan 
but  for  their  posterity  also,^    Until  the  battle  of  Krannon  ^'^' 
and  the  surrender  of  Athens,  everything  fell  out  so  as  to  relieve 
Antipater  from  embarrassment,  and  impart  to  him  double  force. 
The  intrigues  of  the  princesses  at  Pella,  who  were  well  known  to 
hate  him,  first  raised  up  Leonnatus,  next  Perdikkas,  against  him. 
Had  Leonnatus  lived,  the  arm  of  Antipater  would  have  been  at 
least  weakened,  if  not  paralysed ;  had  Perdikkas  declared  himsd[ 
earlier,  the  forces  of  Antipater  must  have  been  withdrawn  to  oppoff 
him,  and  the  battle  of  Krannon  would  probably  have  had  a  dif- 
ferent issue.     As  soon  as  Perdikkas  became  hostile  to  Antipater, 
it  was  his  policy  to  sustain  and  seek  alliance  with  the  Greeks,  as 
we  shall  find  him  presently  doing  with  the  iEtolians.'    Through 
causes  thus  purely  accidental,  Antipater  obtained  an  interval  of  a 
few  months,  during  which  his  hands  were  not  only  free,  but  armed 
with  new  and  unexpected  strength  from  Leonnatus  and  Kraterus, 
to  close  the  Lamian  war.    The  disastrous  issue  of  that  war  was 
therefore  in  great  part  the  efiect  of  casualties,  among  which  we 
must  include  the  death  of  Leosthenes  himself.    Such  issue  is  not 


1  The  fine  lines  of  Luoan  (Phan.  vil. 
640)  on  the  effects  of  the  battle  of 
Phanalia,  may  be  cited  here: — 

**  M4JUI  ab  hac  ade,  quam  quod   sua  acKnila 

ferrent, 
Yolnus  habent  populi :   ploa  eat  qaam  vita 

salusque 
Quod  perit:   in   totmn  mondi  proeternlmnr 

svnin. 


Vindtor  his  gladiis  omnia,  que  aerviet,  aetaa. 
Prozima  quid  aobolea,  ant  qnid  meruere  ne- 

potea. 
In  regnum  naad?  "  &o. 

'  Diodor.  xviii.  38.  'Aprnrdrpov  y 
tls  r^y  *Affiay  9ui$tfifiie6Tos,  AtrwKol 
Karii  rks  wphs  Tl^pdlKKap  <rvp' 
BilKas  i<rrpdr€virfUf  cis  tV  Bcttc^ 
Xlart  &c. 

2  M  2 
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to  be  regarded  as  proving  that  the  project  was  desperate  or  ill- 
conceived  on  the  part  of  its  promoters,  who  had  fiill  right  to  reckon, 
among  the  probabilities  of  their  case,  the  effects  of  discord  between 
the  Macedonian  chiefe. 

In  the  spring  of  321  B.C.,  Antipater  and  Kraterus,  having  con- 
Ao.  321.  certed  operations  with  Ptolemy  governor  of  Egypt,  crossed 
Antiwiter  into  Asia  and  began  their  conflict  with  Perdikkas ;  who 
in  Asu~  himself,  having  the  kings  along  with  him,  marched  against 
marches  to  Egypt  to  attack  Ptolemy ;  leaving  his  brother  Alketas,  in 
Ptolemy  In  conjunction  with  Eumenes  as  general,  to  maintain  his 
teki&nn  cause  in  Kappadokia  and  Asia  Minor.  Alketas,  dis- 
hta*owS^  **'  couraged  by  the  adverse  feeling  of  the  Macedonians  gene- 
umS'of  rally,  threw  up  the  enterprize  as  hopeless.  But  Eumenes, 
pmS^!''  though  embarrassed  and  menaced  in  every  way  by  the 
ia.%Sw'  treacherous  jealousy  of  his  own  Macedonian  officers,  and 
of^S!^"*^  by  the  discontent  of  the  soldiers  against  him  as  a  Greek — 
Mj^piei.  and  though  compelled  to  conceal  from  these  soldiers  the 
Triparadirafc  fact  that  Krat«rus,  who  was  popular  among  them,  com- 
manded'on  the  opposite  side— -displayed  nevertheless  so  much  ability 
that  he  gained  an  important  victory,^  in  which  both  Neoptolemus 
and  Kraterus  perished.  Neoptolemus  was  killed  by  Eumenes  with 
his  own  hand,  after  a  personal  conflict  desperate  in  the  extreme  and 
long  doubtful,  and  at  the  cost  of  a  severe  wound  to  himself.^  After 
the  victory,  he  found  Kraterus  still  alive,  though  expiring  from  his 
^ound.  Deeply  afflicted  at  the  sight,  he  did  his  utmost  to  restore 
the  dying  man ;  and  when  this  proved  to  be  impossible,  caused  his 
dead  body  to  be  honourably  shrouded  and  transmitted  into  Mace- 
donia for  burial. 

This  new  proof  of  the  military  ability  and  vigour  of  Eumenes,  to- 
gether with  the  death  of  two  such  important  officers  as  Kraterus  and 
Neoptolemus,  proved  ruinous  to  the  victor  himself,  without  serving 
the  cause  in  which  he  fought.  Perdikkas  his  chief  did  not  live  to 
hear  of  it.  That  general  was  so  overbearing  and  tyrannical  in  his 
demeanour  towards  the  other  officers — ^and  withal  so  unsuccessful 
in  his  first  operations  against  Ptolemy  on  the  Pelusiac  branch  of 
the  Nile — that  his  own  army  mutinied  and  slew  him.*    His  troops 


'  Plutarch,  Eumends,  7  ;  Cornel. 
Nepos,  Eumends,  c.  4.  Eumends  had 
trained  a  bodv  of  Asiatic  and  Thracian 
cavalry  to  fight  in  close  combat  with 
the  short  pike  and  sword  of  the  Mace- 
donian Companions — relinquishing  the 
javelin,  the  missiles,  and  the  alterna- 
tion of  charging  and  retiring^  usual  to 
Asiatics. 


Diodorus  (zviii.  30,  31,  32)  gives  an 
accoxmt  at  some  length  of  this  battle. 
He  as  well  as  Plutarch  may  probably 
have  borrowed  from  Hieronymus  of 
Elardia. 

'  Arrian,  ap.  Photium,  Cod.  92  ;  Jus- 
tin, xiii.  8;  Diodor.  xviii.  33. 

•  Diodor.  xviii.  36. 
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joined  Ptolemy,  whose  conciliatory  behaviour  gained  their  good- 
will. Only  two  days  after  this  revolution,  a  messenger  from 
Eumenes  reached  the  camp,  announcing  his  victory  and  the  death 
of  Kraterus.  Had  this  intelligence  been  received  by  Perdikkas 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  army,  the  course  of  subsequent  events 
might  have  been  sensibly  altered.  Emnenes  would  have  occupied 
the  most  commanding  position  in  Asia,  as  general  of  the  kings  of 
the  Alexandrine  family,  to  whom  both  his  interests  and  his  feelings 
attached  him.  But  the  news  arriving,  at  the  moment  when  it  did, 
caused  throughout  the  army  only  the  most  violent  exasperation 
against  him ;  not  simply  as  ally  of  the  odious  Perdikkas,  but  as 
cause  of  death  to  the  esteemed  Kraterua  He,  together  with 
Alketas  and  fifty  officers,  was  voted  by  the  soldiers  a  public  enemy. 
No  measures  were  kept  with  him  henceforward  by  Macedonian 
officers  or  soldiers.  At  the  same  time  several  officers  attached  to 
Perdikkas  in  the  camp,  and  also  Atalanta  his  sister,  were  slain.^ 

By  the  death  of  Perdikkas,  and  the  defection  of  his  soldiers, 
complete  preponderance  was  thrown  into  the  hands  of  Antipater, 
Ptolemy,  and  Antigonus.  Antipater  was  invited  to  join  the  army, 
now  consisting  of  the  forces  both  of  Ptolemy  and  Perdikkas  united. 
He  was  there  invested  with  the  guardianship  of  the  persons  of  the 
kings,  and  with  the  sort  of  ministerial  supremacy  previously  held 
by  Perdikkas.  He  was  however  exposed  to  much  difficulty,  and 
even  to  great  personal  danger,  from  the  intrigues  of  the  princess 
Eurydike,  who  displayed  a  masculine  boldness  in  publicly  ha- 
ranguing the  soldiers — and  from  the  discontents  of  the  army,  who 
claimed  presents,  formerly  promised  to  them  by  Alexander,  which 
there  were  no  funds  to  liquidate  at  the  moment.  At  Triparadisus 
in  Syria,  Antipater  made  a  second  distribution  of  the  satrapies  of 
the  empire ;  somewhat  modified,  yet  coinciding  in  the  main  with 
that  which  had  been  drawn  up  shortiy  after  the  death  of  Alexander. 
To  Ptolemy  was  assured  Egypt  and  Libya — to  Antigonus,  the 
Greater  Phrygia,  Lykia,  and  Pamphylia — as  each  had  had  before.* 

Antigonus  was  placed  in  command  of  the  principal  Macedonian 
army  in  Asia,  to  crush  Eumenes  and  the  other  chief  ad-  war  be- 
herents  of  Perdikkas ;  most  of  whom  had  been  condemned  {I^"/i^ 
to  death  by  a  vote  of  the  Macedonian  army.     After  a  ^22?* 
certain  interval,  Antipater  himself,  accompanied  by  the  ^nSy^o?**' 
kings,  returned  to  Macedonia,  having  eluded  by  artifice  hmIT"*** 
a  renewed  demand  on  the  part  of  his  soldiers  for  the  j«;o™t«J.«nd 

'  .  ,  blocked  up 

promised  presents.     The  war  of  Antigonus,  first  against  *"  ^o™- 

*  Plutarch,     Eumenft,    8  ;    Gomel.  I      '  Diodor.  xviii.  39.    Arrian,  ap.  Pho- 
NepoB,  Eumends,  4;  Diodor.  xviii.  36, 37.  |  tium. 
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Eumenes  in  Kappadokia,  next  against  Alketas  and  the  other  par- 
tisans of  Ferdikkas  in  Pisidia,  lasted  for  many  months,  but  was 
at  length  successfully  finished.^  Eumenes,  beset  by  the  constant 
treachery  and  insubordination  of  the  Macedonians,  was  defeated 
and  driven  out  of  the  field.  He  took  refuge  with  a  handful  of 
men  in  the  impregnable  and  well-stored  fortress  of  Nora  in  Kappa- 
dokia,  where  he  held  out  a  long  blockade,  apparently  more  than  a 
year,  against  Antigonus.^ 

Before  the  prolonged  blockade  of  Nora  had  been  brought  to  a 
%X3. 319-318.  close,  Antipater,  being  of  very  advanced  age,  fell  into 
stcknen  sickucss,  and  presently  died.  One  of  his  latest  acts  was, 
of  Anu-  to  put  to  death  the  Athenian  orator  Demades,  who  had 
Athenian  bccn  scut  to  Macedonia  as  envoy  to  solicit  the  removal 
aiadteis '  of  the  Macedonian  garrison  at  Munychia.  Antipater 
S^th  in  had  promised,  or  given  hopes,  that  if  the  oligarchy  which 
^^^'^"'^^''"^  he  had  constitute  at  Athens  maintained  unshaken  ad- 
herence to  Macedonia,  he  would  withdraw  the  garrison.  The 
Athenians  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  Phokion  to  go  to  Macedonia 
as  solicitor  for  the  fulfilment  of  this  promise  ;  but  he  steadily  re- 
fused. Demades,  who  willingly  undertook  the  mission,  reached 
Macedonia  at  a  moment  very  untoward  for  himself  The  papers 
of  the  deceased  Perdikkas  had  come  into  possession  of  his  oppo- 
nents ;  and  among  them  had  been  found  a  letter  written  to  him  by 
Demades,  inviting  him  to  cross  over  and  rescue  Greece  from  her 
dependence  ^'  on  an  old  and  rotten  warp " — ^meaning  Antipater. 
This  letter  gave  great  ofience  to  Antipater — the  rather,  as  Demades 
is  said  to  have  been  his  habitual  pensioner — and  still  greater  ofience 
to  his  son  Kassander ;  who  caused  Demades  with  his  son  to  be 
seized — first  killed  the  son  in  the  immediate  presence  and  even 
embrace  of  the  father — and  then  slew  the  father  himself,  with 
bitter  invective  agsdnst  his  ingratitude.^  All  the  accounts  which 
we  read  depict  Demades,  in  general  terms,  as  a  prodigal  spend- 
thrift and  a  venal  and  corrupt  politician.     We  have  no  ground  for 


>  Arrian,  De  Rebus  post  Alezandr. 
lib.  iz.  10.  ap.  Photium,  Cod.  92 ;  Dio- 
dor.  zviii.  39,  40,  46;  Plataroh,  Eu- 
mends,  3,  4. 

3  Plutarch,  Euxnente,  10,  11 ;  Corael. 
Nepos,  EumendB,  o.  5 ;  Diodor.  xyiii. 
41. 

*  Plutarch,  Phokion,  30  ;  Diodor. 
zviii.  48 ;  Plutarch,  Demosth.  31 ; 
Arrian,  De  Reb.  post  Alex.  vi.  ap. 
Photium,  Cod.  92. 

lu  the  life  of  Phokion,  Plutarch  has 


written  inadvertently  Antiffomu  instead 
of  Perdikkas, 

It  is  not  easy  to  see,  howeyer,  how 
Deinarchus  can  have  been  the  accuser 
of  Demadds  on  such  a  matter — as  Arrian 
and  Plutarch  state.  Arrian  seems  to 
put  the  death  of  Demadte  too  early, 
from  his  anxiety  to  bring  it  into  imme- 
diate juxtaposition  with  the  death  of 
Demosthenis,  whose  condemnation  De- 
madds  had  proposed  in  the  Athenian 
assembly. 
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qaestioning  this  statement :  at  the  same  time  we  have  no  specific 
facts  to  prove  it 

Antipater  by  his  last  directions  appointed  Polysperchon,  one  of 
Alexander's  veteran  officers,  to  be  chief  administrator,  m.bib, 
with  full  powers  on  behalf  of  the  imperial  dynasty ;  while  ^JJlJe 
he  assigned  to  his  own  son  Kassander  only  the  second  KlaSSder 
place,  as  Chiliarch  or  general  of  the  body-guard.^     He  pJtl^JJf 
thought  that  this  disposition  of  power  would  be  more  ch<«^ 
generally  acceptable  throughout  the  empire,  as  Poly-  content  Md 
sperchon  was  older  and  of  longer  military  service  than  ^Snuider. 
any  other  among  Alexander's  generals.     Moreover,  Antipater  was 
especially  afraid  of  letting  dominion  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
princesses;*  all  of  whom — Olympias,  Kleopatra,  and  Eurydike — 
were  energetic  characters;  and  the  first  of  the  three  (who  had 
retired  to  Epirus  from  enmity  towards  Antipater)  furious  and  im- 
placable. 

But  the  views  of  Antipater  were  disappointed  from  the  beginning, 
because  Kassander  would  not  submit  to  the  second  place,  KMaandcr 
nor  tolerate  Polysperchon  as  his  superior.    Immediately  J^ff*" 
after  the  death  of  Antipater,  but  before  it  became  pub-  J^jJJ^^ 
licly  known,  Kassander  despatched  Nikanor  with  pre-  ^^^^^^ 
tended  orders  from  Antipater  to  supersede  Menyllus  in  aiuancewiai 
the  government  of  Munychia.    To  this  order  Menyllus  Antigonu 
yielded.    But  when  after  a  few  days  the  Athenian  public  PuiysiMr. 
came  to  learn  the  real  truth,  they  were  displeased  with     ^^ 
Phokion  for  having  permitted  the  change  to  be  made — assuming 
that  he  knew  the  real  state  of  the  facts,  and  might  have  kept  out 
the  new  commander.'    Kassander,  while  securing  this  important 
post  in  the  hands  of  a  confirmed  partisan,  afiected  to  acquiesce 
in  the  authority  of  Polysperchon,  and  to  occupy  himself  with  a 
hunting-party  in  the  country.     He  at  the  same  time  sent  confi- 
dential adherents  to  the  Hellespont  and  other  places  in  furtherance 
of  his  schemes ;  and  especially  to  contract  alliance  with  Antigonus 
in  Asia  and  with  Ptolemy  in  Egypt.     His  envoys  being  generally 
well  received,  he  himself  soon  quitted  Macedonia  suddenly,  and 
went  to  concert  measures  with  Antigonus  in  Asia.^    It  suited  the 
policy  of  Ptolemy,  and  still  more  that  of  Antigonus,  to  aid  him 
against  Polysperchon  and  the  imperial  dynasty.     On  the  death  of 
Antipater,  Antigonus  had  resolved  to  make  himself  the  real  sove- 


*  Diod.  xviii.  48. 

2  Diod.  xix.  1 1 . 

^  Plutarch,  Phokion,  31.     DiodoruB 


(xviii.  64)  says  also  that  Nikanor  was 
nominated  by  Kaseander. 
*  Diodor.  xviii.  54. 
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reign  of  the  Asiatic  Alexandrine  empire,  possessing  as  be  did  the 
most  powerful  military  force  within  it. 

Even  before  this  time  the  imperial  dynasty  bad  been  a  name 
BA  318-31T.  rather  than  a  reality ;  yet  still  a  respected  name.  But 
JJglJ^^^^u^  now,  the  preference  shown  to  Polysperchon  by  the  de- 
with'Si^  ceased  Antipater,  and  the  secession  of  Kassander,  placed 
gj^*"  all  the  great  real  powers  in  active  hostility  against  the 
^^  dynasty.  Polysperchon  and  his  friends  were  not  blind 
in  Asu-  to  the  diflBculties  of  their  position.  The  principal  oflScers 
m«ntof  the  in  Macedonia  having  been  convened  to  deliberate,  it  was 
dtiea.  resolved  to  invite  Olympias  out  of  Epinis,  that  she  might 

assume  the  tutelage  of  her  grandson  Alexander  (son  of  Roxana) — 
to  place  the  Asiatic  interests  of  the  dynasty  in  the  hands  of 
Eumenes,  appointing  him  to  the  supreme  command^ — and  to 
combat  Kassander  in  Europe,  by  assuring  to  themselves  the 
general  goodwill  and  support  of  the  Greeks.  This  last  object 
was  to  be  obtained  by  granting  to  the  Greeks  general  enfran- 
chisement, and  by  subverting  the  Antipatrian  oligarchies  and  mili- 
tary governments  now  paramount  throughout  the  cities. 

The  last  hope  of  maintaining  the  unity  of  Alexander's  empire  in 
Ineffectual  Asia,  agaiust  the  counter-interests  of  the  great  Mace- 
j^mento  to  douiau  officcrs,  who  were  steadily  tending  to  divide  and 
ffiJSriaf*  appropriate  it — now  lay  in  the  fidelity  and  military  skill 
JSIt^Sto*  of  Eumenes.  At  his  disposal  Polysperchon  placed  the 
SuS'^l^r*'  imperial  treasures  and  soldiers  in  Asia ;  especially  the 
^^hiTJJJn  hrave,  but  faithless  and  disorderly,  Argyraspides.  Olym- 
SJSr^*™*  pias  also  addressed  to  him  a  pathetic  letter,  asking  his 
Antigoniu.  couuscl  as  the  Only  friend  and  saviour  to  whom  the 
imperial  family  could  now  look.  Eumenes  replied  by  assuring 
them  of  his  devoted  adherence  to  their  cause.  But  he  at  the 
same  time  advised  Olympias  not  to  come  out  of  Epirus  into  Mace- 
donia ;  or  if  she  did  come,  at  all  events  to  abstain  from  vindictive 
and  cruel  proceedings.  Both  these  recommendations,  honourable 
as  well  to  his  prudence  as  to  his  humanity,  were  disregarded  by 
the  old  queen.  She  came  into  Macedonia  to  take  the  management 
of  affairs ;  and  although  her  imposing  title,  of  mother  to  the  great 
conqueror,  raised  a  strong  favourable  feeling,  yet  her  multiplied 
executions  of  the  Antipatrian  partisans  excited  fatal  enmity  against 
a  dynasty  already  tottering.  Nevertheless  Eumenes,  though  his 
advice  had  been  disregarded,  devoted  himself  in  Asia  with  un- 
shaken  fidelity  to   the  Alexandrine   family,   resisting  the   most 

'  Diodor.  xviii.  49-58. 
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tempting  invitations  to  take  part  with  Antigonus  against  them.^ 
His  example  contributed  much  to  keep  alive  the  same  active  senti- 
ment in  those  around  him  ;  indeed,  without  him,  the  imperial  family 
would  have  had  no  sincere  or  commanding  representative  in  Asia. 
His  gallant  struggles,  first  in  Kilikia  and  Phenicia,  next  (when 
driven  from  the  coast),  in  Susiana,  Persis,  Media,  and  Parsetakene 
— continued  for  two  years  against  the  greatly  preponderant  forces 
of  Ptolemy,  Antigonus,  and  Seleukus,  and  against  the  never- 
ceasing  treachery  of  his  own  officers  and  troops.*  They  do  not 
belong  to  Grecian  history.  They  are  however  among  the  most 
memorable  exploits  of  antiquity.  While,  even  in  a  military  point 
of  view,  they  are  hardly  inferior  to  the  combinations  of  Alexander 
himself — they  evince,  besides,  a  flexibility  and  aptitude  such  as 
Alexander  neither  possessed  nor  required,  for  overcoming  the 
thousand  difficulties  raised  by  traitors  and  mutineers  around  him. 
To  the  last,  Eumenes  remained  unsubdued.  He  was  betrayed  to 
Antigonus  by  the  base  and  venal  treachery  of  his  own  soldiers, 
the  Macedonian  Argyraspides.' 

For  the  interests  of  the  imperial  dynasty  (the  extinction  of  which 
we  shall  presently  follow),  it  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted  that  they 
did  not  abandon  Asia  at  once,  at  the  death  of  Antipater,  and  con- 
centrate  their  attention  on   Macedonia  alone,  summoning  over 


»  Plutarch,  Eumends,  11,  12;  Cor- 
nelius  Nepos,  Eumends,  c.  6;  Diodor. 
xvui.  58-62. 

Diodor.  xvii.  58.  ^ice  8^  koH  xap' 
'OXv/Airtdios  ahr^  ypAfifixeroy  9fOfi4y7is 
K<d  XiTopo^init  $<yti$tT¥  roU  fiaaiXtvtri 
KoH  4owT^'  fi6vov  yap  iKtivov  irurrirarop 
itiroXtXtitpBai  r&v  <piKwv,  fcal  ZvvAyLtvov 
ZtopBdicroffBcu  r^v  4prifiiav  rrjs  fiaaiKiicrjs 
olKlas. 

Cornelius  Nepos,  Eu mends,  6.  "Ad 
hune  (Eumenem)  Olympias,  quum  li- 
teras  et  nuntios  misisset  in  Asiam,  con* 
Bultum,  utrum  repetitum  Macedoniam 
yeniret  (nam  tum  in  Epiro  habitabat) 
et  eas  res  occuparet — huic  ille  primum 
suasit  ne  se  moveret,  et  expectaret 
quoad  Alexandri  filius  regnum  adipi- 
sceretur.  Sin  aliqu&  cupiditate  rape- 
ret  ur  in  Macedoniam,  omnium  injuri- 
arum  oblivisceretur,  et  in  neminem 
acerbiore  uteretur  imperio.  Horum  ilia 
nihil  fecit.  Nam  et  in  Macedoniam 
profecta  est,  et  ibi  crudelissime  se 
gessit."  Compare  Justin,  xiy.  6;  Dio- 
dor. xix.  1 1 . 

The  details  respecting  Eumente  may 
be  considered  probably  as  depending  on 
unusually  good  authority.    His  friend 


Hieronymus  of  Kardia  had  written  a 
copious  history  of  his  own  time;  which, 
though  now  lost,  was  accessible  both 
to  Diodorus  and  Plutarclu  Hierony- 
mus was  serving  with  Eumen§s,  and 
was  taken  prisoner  along  with  him  by 
Antigonus ;  who  spared  him  and  treated 
him  well,  while  Eumends  was  put  to 
death  (Diodor.  xix.  44).  Plutarch  had 
also  read  letters  of  Eumends  (Plut. 
Eum.  11). 

«  Diodor.  xviii.  63-72;  xix.  11,  17, 
32,  44. 

■  Plutarch  TEumenfis,  16-18),  Cor- 
nelius Nepos  (10-13),  and  Justin  (xiv. 
3,  4)  describe  in  considerable  detail 
the  touching  circumstances  attending 
the  tradition  and  capture  of  Eumends. 
On  this  point  Diodorus  is  more  brief; 
but  he  recounts  at  much  length  the 
preceding  military  operations  between 
Eumends  and  Antigonus  (xix.  17,  32, 
44). 

The  original  source  of  these  parti- 
culars must  probably  be,  the  history  of 
Hieronymus  of  Kardia,  himself  present, 
who  has  been  copied,  more  or  less  accu- 
rately, by  others. 
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Eumenes  to  aid  them.  To  keep  together  in  unity  the  vast  aggre- 
gate of  Asia  was  manifestly  impracticable,  even  with  his  consmn- 
mate  ability.  Indeed  we  read  that  Olympias  wished  for  his 
presence  in  Europe,  not  trusting  any  one  but  him  as  protector  of 
the  child  Alexander.^  In  Macedonia,  apart  from  Asia,  Eumenes, 
if  the  violent  temper  of  Olympias  had  permitted  him,  might  have 
upheld  the  dynasty ;  which,  having  at  that  time  a  decided  interest 
in  conciliating  the  Greeks,  might  probably  have  sanctioned  his 
sympathies  in  favour  of  free  Hellenic  community.' 

On  learning  the  death  of  Antipater,  most  of  the  Greek  cities 
Edict  Issued  ^^  ^^^  envoys  to  Pella.^  To  all  the  governments  of 
Se^?i  at  tl^Gse  cities,  composed  as  they  were  of  his  creatures,  it 
Fella.  In  the    ^^8  a  matter  of  the  utmost  moment  to  know  what  course 

name  or  tne  111  t*  1 

Imperial  <gr.  ^jjg  ^^^  Macedonian  authonty  would  adopt  Polysper- 
rerting  the  chou,  pcrsuadcd  that  they  would  all  adhere  to  Kassander, 
ougarchicein  and  that  his  only  chance  of  combating  that  rival  was  by 
cit]e8.rastor^  culisting  populax  sympathy  and  interests  in  Greece,  or 
aSi^and  at  Icast  by  subverting  these  Antipatrian  oligarchies — 
oonsutotiooa  drcw  up  in  conjunction  with  his  counsellors  a  proclamation 
^  which  he  issued  in  the  name  of  the  dynasty. 

After  reciting  the  steady  goodwill  of  Philip  and  Alexander 
towards  Greece,  he  affirmed  that  this  feeling  had  been  interrupted 
by  the  untoward  Lamian  war,  originating  with  some  ill-judged 
Greeks,  and  ending  in  the  infliction  of  many  severe  calamities 
upon  the  various  dties.  But  all  these  severities  (he  continued)  had 
proceeded  from  tlie  generals  (Antipater  and  Kraterus) :  the  kings 
were  now  determined  to  redress  them.  It  was  accordingly  pro- 
claimed that  the  political  constitution  of  each  city  should  be  re- 
stored, as  it  had  stood  in  the  times  of  Philip  and  Alexander ;  that 
before  the  thirtieth  of  the  month  Xanthikus,  all  those  who  had 
been  condemned  to  banishment,  or  deported,  by  the  generals,  should 
be  recalled  and  received  back ;  that  their  properties  should  be 
restored,  and  past  sentences  against  them  rescinded;  that  they 
should  live  in  amnesty  as  to  the  past,  and  good  feeling  as  to  the 
future,  with  the  remaining  citizens.  From  this  act  of  recall  were 
excluded,  the  exiles  of  Amphissa,  Trikka,  Pharkadon,  and  Hera- 
kleia,  together  with  a  certain  number  of  Megalopolitans,  implicated 
in  one  particular  conspiracy.  In  the  particular  case  of  those  cities, 
the  governments  of  which  had  been  denounced  as  hostile  by  Philip 


*  Plutarch,    Eumends,    13;    Diodor. 
xviii.  58. 

•  Plutarch,  Eumends,  3. 


'  Diodor.  xviii.  55.  tIfBhs  olv  rovs 
iiwh  r&v  ir6K€«y  irap<(yras  Tpeo'/Scvras 
Tpo<rK€^f(rdfityoif  Ac. 
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or  Alexander,  special  reference  and  consaltation  was  opened  with 
Pella,  for  some  modification  to  meet  the  circumstances,  ^s  to 
Athens,  it  was  decreed  that  Samos  should  be  restored  to  her,  but 
not  Oropus ;  in  all  other  respects  she  was  placed  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  in  the  days  of  Philip  and  Alexander.  "  All  the  Greeks 
(concluded  this  proclamation)  shall  pass  decrees,  forbidding  every 
one  either  to  bear  arms  or  otherwise  act  in  hostility  against  us — 
on  pain  of  exile  and  confiscation  of  goods,  for  himself  and  his 
family.  On  this  and  on  all  other  matters,  we  have  ordered  Poly- 
sperchon  to  take  proper  measures.  Obey  him — as  we  have  before 
written  to  you  to  do  ;  for  we  shall  not  omit  to  notice  those  who  on 
any  point  disregard  our  proclamation."  ^ 

Such  was  the  new  edict  issued  by  the  kings,  or  rather  by  Poly- 
sperchon  in  their  names.     It  directed  the  removal  of  Lettereand 
all  the  garrisons,  and  the  subversion  of  all  the  oligarchies,  f^^^^Ipot' ^ 
established  by  Antipater  after  the  Lamian  war.     It  enfm^the 
ordered  the  recall  of  the  host  of  exiles  then  expelled.     It  S?Athe^'* 
revived  the  state  of  things  prevalent  before  the  death  of  tSSi?^ 
Alexander — which  indeed  itself  had  been,  for  the  most  JSu^**^ 
part,  an  aggregate  of  macedonizing  oligarchies  inter-  £J^of 
spersed  with  Macedonian  garrisons.     To  the  existing  **o*^«»- 
Antipatrian  oligarchies,  however,  it  was  a  deathblow ;  and  so  it 
must  have  been  understood  by  the  Grecian  envoys — including 
probably  deputations  from  the  exiles,  as  well  as  envoys  irom  the 
civic  governments — ^to  whom  Polysperchon  delivered  it  at  Pella. 
Not  content  with  the   general    edict,   Polysperchon    addressed 
special  letters  to  Argos  and  various  other  cities,  commanding  that 
the  Antipatrian  leading  men  should  be  banished  with  confiscation 
of  property,  and  in  some  cases  put  to  death  ;*  the  names  being 
probably  furnished  to  him  by  the  exiles.     Lastly,  as  it  was  clear 
that  such  stringent  measures  could  not  be  executed  without  force, 
— the  rather  as  these  oligarchies  would  be  upheld  by  E^assander 
from  without — Polysperchon  resolved  to  conduct  a  large  military 
force  into  Greece ;  sending  thither  first,  however,  a  considerable 
detachment,  for  immediate  operations,  under  his  son  Alexander. 

To  Athens,  as  well  as  to  other  cities,  Polysperchon  addressed 


>  Diodor.  xviii.  56.  In  thia  chapter 
the  proclamation  i»  given  verbatim.  For 
the  exceptions  made  in  respect  to  Am- 
phiasa,  Trikka,  Herakleia,  ao,,  we  do 
not  know  the  grounds. 

Reference  is  made  to  prior  edicts  of 
the  kings — vfius  oly,  icaBdirtp  6fup  koI 
wp6T(potf     iypd^afJLtVf     ^Kovtrt     rovrou 


(Jlo\v<nr4pxovros).  These  words  must 
allude  to  written  answers  given  to  parti- 
cular cities,  in  reply  to  special  applica- 
tions. No  general  proclamation,  earlier 
than  this,  can  have  been  issued  since  the 
death  of  Antipater. 
'  Diod.  xviii.  57. 
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special  letters,  promising  restoration  of  the  democracy  and  recall 
of  the  exiles.  At  Athens,  such  change  was  a  greater  revolution 
than  elsewhere,  because  the  multitude  of  exiles  and  persons  de- 
ported had  been  the  greatest.  To  the  existing  nine  thousand 
Athenian  citizens,  it  was  doubtless  odious  and  alarming  ;  while  to 
Phokion  with  the  other  leading  Antipatrians,  it  threatened  not 
only  loss  of  power,  but  probably  nothing  less  than  the  alternative 
of  flight  or  death.*  The  state  of  interests  at  Athens,  however,  was 
now  singularly  novel  and  complicated.  There  were  the  Anti- 
patrians and  the  nine  thousand  qualified  citizens.  There  were  the 
exiles,  who,  under  the  new  edict,  speedily  began  re-entering  the 
city,  and  reclaiming  their  citizenship  as  well  as  their  properties. 
Polysperchon  and  his  son  were  known  to  be  soon  coming  with  a 
powerful  force.  Lastly,  there  was  Nikanor,  who  held  Munychia 
with  a  garrison,  neither  for  Polysperchon,  nor  for  the  Athenians, 
but  for  Kassander  ;  the  latter  being  himself  also  expected  with  a 
force  from  Asia.  Here  then  were  several  parties ;  each  distinct  in 
views  and  interests  from  the  rest — some  decidedly  hostile  to  each 
other. 

The  first  contest  arose  between  the  Athenians  and  Nikanor  re- 
NegotiatfoDs  spcctiug  Muuychia ;  which  they  required  him  to  evacuate, 
Stamps*"  pursuant  to  the  recent  proclamation.  Nikanor  on  his 
of  side  returned  an  evasive  answer,  promising  compliance  as 
soon  as  circumstances  permitted,  but  in  the  mean  time 
entreating  the  Athenians  to  continue  in  alliance  with 
Kassander,  as  they  had  been  with  his  father  Antipater.*  He 
seems  to  have  indulged  hopes  of  prevailing  on  them  to  declare  in 
his  favour — and  not  without  plausible  grounds,  since  the  Anti- 
patrian  leaders  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  nine  thousand  citizens 
could  not  but  dread  the  execution  of  Polysperchon's  edict  And 
he  had  also  what  was  of  still  greater  moment — the  secret  conni- 
vance and  support  of  Phokion  :  who  put  himself  in  intimate  rela- 
tion with  Nikanor,  as  he  had  before  done  with  Menyllus  * — and 
who  had  greater  reason  than  any  one  else  to  dread  the  edict  of 
Polysperchon.  At  a  public  assembly  held  in  Peiraeus  to  discuss 
the  subject,  Nikanor  even  ventured  to  present  himself  in  person  in 
the  company  and  under  the  introduction  of  Phokion,  who  was 


NikAoor. 

Sivernor 
anychU 
for  Kaa- 
•ander. 


1  Plutarch,  Phokion,  32.  The  opinion 
of  Plutarch,  however,  that  Polysper- 
chon intended  this  measure  as  a  mere 
trick  to  ruin  Phokion,  is  only  correct 
so  far  —  that  Polysperchon  wished  to 
put  down  the  Antipatrian  oligarchies 


ever^here,  and  that  Phokion  was  the 
leadmg  person  of  that  oligarchy  at 
Athens. 

'  Diodor.  xviii.  64. 

»  Plutarch,  Phokion,  31. 
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anxious  that  the  Athenians  should  entertain  the  proposition  of 
alliance  with  Kassander.  But  with  the  people,  the  prominent  wish 
was  to  get  rid  altogether  of  the  foreign  garrison,  and  to  procure 
the  evacuation  of  Munychia — for  which  object,  of  coiu*se,  the 
returned  exiles  would  be  even  more  anxious  than  the  nine  thousand. 
Accordingly,  the  assembly  refused  to  hear  any  propositions  from 
Nikanor ;  while  Derkyllus  with  others  even  proposed  to  seize  his 
person.  It  was  Phokion  who  ensured  to  him  the  means  of  escaping ; 
even  in  spite  of  serious  wrath  from  his  fellow-citizens,  to  whom  he 
pleaded,  that  he  had  made  himself  guarantee  for  Nikanor's  per- 
sonal safety.^ 

Foreseeing  the  gravity  of  the  impending  contest,  Nikanor  had 
been  secretly  introducing  fresh  soldiers  into  Munychia.  Nikanor 
And  when  he  found  that  he  could  not  obtain  any  declared  SSfb?^' 
support  from  the  Athenians,  he  laid  a  scheme  for  sur-  pSSum, 
prising  and  occupying  the  town  and  harbour  of  PeirsBUs,  fo^S™d, 
of  which  Munychia  formed  the  adjoining  eminence  and  Jj!SJS)n« 
harbour  on   the  southern  side  of  the  little  peninsula.  •«**n»tik 
Notwithstanding  all  his  precautions,  it  became  known  to  various 
Athenians  that  he  was  tampering  with  persons  in  Peirseus,  and 
collecting  troops  in  the  neighbouring  isle  of  Salamis.  '  So  much 
anxiety  was  expressed  in  the  Athenian  assembly  for  the  safety  of 
Peiraeus,  that  a  decree  was  passed,  enjoining  all  citizens  to  hold 
themselves  in  arms  for  its  protection,  under  Phokion  as  general. 
Nevertheless  Phokion,  disregarding  such  a  decree,  took  no  pre- 
cautions, affirming  that  he  would  himself  be  answerable  for  Nika- 
nor.    Presently  that  officer,  making  an  unexpected  attack  from 
Munychia  and  Salamis,  took  Peirseus  by  surprise,  placed  both  the 
town  and  harbour  under  military  occupation,  and  cut  off  its  com- 
munication with  Athens  by  a  ditch  and  palisade.     On  this  palpable 
aggression,   the   Athenians   rushed   to  arms.      But  Phokion  as 
general  damped  their  ardour,  and  even  declined  to  head  them  in 
an  attack  for  the  recovery  of  Peirseus  before  Nikanor  should  have 
had  time  to  strengthen  himself  in  it.     He  went  however,  with 
Konon  (son  of  Timotheus),  to  remonstrate  with  Nikanor,  and  to 
renew  the  demand  that  he  should  evacuate,  under  the  recent 
proclamation,  all  the  posts  which  he  held  in  garrison.     But  Nika- 
nor would  give  no  other  answer,  except  that  he  held  his  commission 
from  Kassander,  to  whom  they  must  address  their  application.^ 
He  thus  again  tried  to  bring  Athens  into  communication  with 
Kassander. 

1  Plutarch,  Phokion,  32.  •  Diodonia,  xviii.  64;  Plutarch,  PhokioD,  32 ; 

Cornelius  Nepos,  Phokion,  2. 
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The  occupation  of  Peiraeus  in  addition  to  Munychia  was  a 
Mtachief  to  scrious  Calamity  to  the  Athenians,  making  them  worse  off 
iiiui8.as%reii  than  they  bad  been  even  under  Antipater.  Peiraeus, 
^^^^'  rich,  active,  and  commercial,  containing  the  Athenian 
^.^o^  arsenal,  docks,  and  muniments  of  war,  was  in  many 
Kim^i  respects  more  valuable  than  Athens  itself;  for  all  pur- 
nSlSi^oe,  poses  of  war,  far  more  valuable.  Eassander  had  now 
SilSSS^f  *^  excellent  place  of  arms  and  base,  which  Munychia 
Fhouon.  alone  would  not  have  afforded,  for  his  operations  in 
Greece  against  Polysperchon ;  upon  whom  therefore  the  loss  fell 
hardly  less  severely  than  upon  the  Athenians.  Now  Phokion,  in 
his  function  as  general,  had  been  forewarned  of  the  danger,  might 
have  guarded  against  it,  and  ought  to  have  done  so.  This  was  a 
grave  dereliction  of  duty,  and  admits  of  hardly  any  other  explana- 
tion except  that  of  treasonable  connivance.  It  seems  that  Phokion, 
foreseeing  his  own  ruin  and  that  of  his  iriends  in  the  triumph  of 
Polysperchon  and  the  return  of  the  exiles,  was  desirous  of  favour- 
ing the  seizure  of  PeiraBus  by  Nikanor,  as  a  means  of  constraining 
Athens  to  adopt  the  alliance  with  Kassander ;  which  alliance  in- 
deed would  probably  have  been  brought  about,  had  Kassander 
reached  Peiraeus  by  sea  sooner  than  the  first  troops  of  Polysper- 
chon by  land.  Phokion  was  here  guilty,  at  the  very  least,  of 
culpable  neglect,  and  probably  of  still  more  culpable  treason,  on 
an  occasion  seriously  injuring  both  Polysperchon  and  the  Athe- 
nians ;  a  fact  which  we  must  not  forget,  when  we  come  to  read 
presently  the  bitter  animosity  exhibited  against  him.^ 

The  news,  that  Nikanor  had  possessed  himself  of  Peirseus,  pro- 
duced a  strong  sensation.  Presently  arrived  a  letter 
addressed  to  him  by  Olympias  herself,  commanding  him 
to  surrender  the  place  to  the  Athenians,  upon  whom  she 
wished  to  confer  entire  autonomy.  But  Nikanor  declined 
obedience  to  her  order,  still  waiting  for  support  from 
Kassander.  The  arrival  of  Alexander  (Polysperchon's 
son)  with  a  body  of  troops,  encouraged  the  Athenians  to 
believe  that  he  was  come  to  assist  in  carrying  Peiraeus  by  force. 


Arrival  of 
Alexander 
^on  of 
Polygper- 
cbon^:  his 
treacnerous 
policy  to 
the  Athe- 
nlans:  Kas- 
Bander 
reaches 
PeinBCU. 


^  GomeliuB  Nepos,  Phokion,  2.  **  Con- 
cidit  autem  xnaxime  uno  crimiDe :  quod 
cum  apud  eum  summum  easet  impe- 
rium  populi,  et  Nicanorem,  Cassandri 
pnsfectum,  insidiari  Pirseo  Athenien- 
aium,  a  Dercyllo  moneretur:  idemque 
postularet,  ut  provideret,  ne  commeati- 
bus  civitas  pnyaretur — huic,  audiente 
populo,  Phokion  negavit   esse  pericu- 


lum,  seque  ejus  rei  obaidem  fore  polli- 
citua  est.  Neque  ita  multo  post  Nica- 
nor  Pirseo  est  potttus.  Ad  quern 
recuperandum  cum  populuB  armatus 
concurrisset,  ille  non  modo  neminem 
ad  arma  vocavit,  sed  ne  armatis  quidem 
prseesse  voluit,  sine  quo  Athens  onmino 
esse  non  possunt.' 


If 
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for  the  purpose  of  restoring  it  to  them.  Theu*  hopes  however  were 
again  disappointed.  Though  encamped  near  Peirseus,  Alexander 
made  no  demand  for  the  Athenian  forces  to  cooperate  with  him  in 
attacking  it ;  but  entered  into  open  parley  with  Nikanor,  whom 
he  endeavoured  to  persuade  or  corrupt  into  surrendering  the  place.* 
When  this  negotiation  failed,  he  resolved  to  wait  for  the -arrival  of 
his  father,  who  was  already  on  his  march  towards  Attica  with  the 
main  army.  His  own  force  unassisted  was  probably  not  sufficient 
to  attack  Peiraeus ;  nor  did  he  choose  to  invoke  assistance  from 
the  Athenians,  to  whom  he  would  then  have  been  compelled  to 
make  over  the  place  when  taken,  which  they  so  ardently  desired. 
The  Athenians  were  thus  as  far  from  their  object  as  ever  ;  more- 
over, by  this  delay  the  opportunity  of  attacking  the  place  was 
altogether  thrown  away ;  for  Kassander  with  his  armament  reached 
it  before  Polysperchon. 

It  was  Phokion  and  his  immediate  colleagues  who  induced  Alex- 
ander to  adopt  this  insidious  policy  ;  to  decline  reconquer-  intrignetof 
ing  Peirseus  for  the  Athenians,  and  to  appropriate  it  for  a^^^JT- 
himself.     To  Phokion,  the  reconstitution  of  autonomous  ^JJ^Jftor 
Athens,  with  its  democracy  and  restored  exiles,  and  with-  ^jJUSlSo*?* 
out  any  foreign  controlling  force — was  an  assured  sentence  J^^fc*^" 
of  banishment,  if  not  of  death.     Not  having  been  able  Athentam. 
to  obtain  protection  from  the  foreign  force  of  Nikanor  and  Kas- 
sander, he  and  his  friends  resolved  to  throw  themselves  upon  that 
of  Alexander  and  Polysperchon.     They  went  to  meet  Alexander 
as  he  entered  Attica — represented  the  impolicy  of  his  relinquishing 
so  important  a  military  position  as  Peiraeus,  while  the  war  was  yet 
unBnished, — and  oflTered  to  cooperate  with  him  for  this  purpose, 
by  proper  management  of  the  Athenian  public.     Alexander  was 
pleased  with  these  suggestions,  accepted  Phokion  with  the  others 
as  his  leading  adherents  at  Athens,  and  looked  upon  PeiraBUS  as  a 
capture  to  be  secured  for  himself.^    Numerous  returning  Athenian 
exiles  accompanied  Alexander's  army.     It  seems  that  Phokion  was 
desirous  of  admitting  the  troops,  along  with  the  exiles,  as  friends 
and  allies  within  the  walls  of  Athens,  so  as  to  make  Alexander 
roaster  of  the  city — ^but  that  this  project  was  impracticable,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  mistrust  created  among  the  Athenians  by  the 
parleys  of  Alexander  with  Nikanor.* 

*  Diodor.   xviii.   65;  PluUroh,  Pho-  pi  as,  MiyTn<ra»  'AXc^ii^py,  leai  5iM- 
kion,  33.  ^arrts  rb  trifi^poy,  fwu^aw  tUnby  t9i^ 

*  Diodor.  xviii.  65.  T&y  yiip  'Am-  Korix^iy  rk  ippoipia,  Koi  fi^  irapaZi96yai 
Tdrpif  ytyoySrmy  piXmy  rivif  {MipX^'^)  '''•'*  'A^yalots,  fi^XP*^  ^  *  Kaaawipos 

fAtyoi  rks   iK  r&y  ySfimv  nfAtt-        *  Plutarch,  Phokion,  33 ;  Diod.  ZYlii. 
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The  strategic  function  of  Phokion,  however,  so  often  conferred 
Return  of  and  re-conferred  upon  him — and  his  power  of  doing 
ttJiwTto^  either  good  or  evil — now  approached  its  close.  As  soon 
^buc^te  as  the  returning  exiles  found  themselves  in  sufficient 
AtSmuSi^  numbers,  they  called  for  a  revision  of  the  list  of  state- 
II^iS?fho.  officers,  and  for  the  reestablishment  of  the  democratical 
SfSt^i?^'  forms.  They  passed  a  vote  to  depose  those  who  had  held 
Svm^Shj  offi^  under  the  Antipatrian  oligarchy,  and  who  still  con- 
t^ted'by^    tinned  to  hold  it  down  to  the  actual  moment.     Among 

Alexander,  ^h^gg  Phokiou  stood  first :  alonff  with  him  were  his  son- 
ana  goes  to  ^  ,  , 

meet  Poly-     in-law  Charikles,  the  Phalerean  Demetrius,  Kallimedon, 

ipercbon  in  ,  , 

Phokis.  Nikokles,  Thudippus,  Hegemon,  and  Philokles.  These 
persons  were  not  only  deposed,  but  condemned,  some  to  death,  some 
to  banishment  and  confiscation  of  property.  Demetrius,  Charikles, 
and  Kallimedon  sought  safety  by  leaving  Attica ;  but  Phokion  and 
the  rest  merely  went  to  Alexander's  camp,  throwing  themselves  upon 
his  protection  on  the  faith  of  the  recent  understanding.^  Alex- 
ander not  only  received  them  courteously,  but  gave  them  letters  to 
his  father  Polysperchon,  requesting  safety  and  protection  for  them, 
as  men  who  had  embraced  his  cause,  and  who  were  still  eager  to 
do  all  in  their  power  to  support  him.^  Armed  with  these  letters, 
Phokion  and  his  companions  went  through  Boeotia  and  Phokis  to 
meet  Polysperchon  on  his  march  southward.  They  were  accom- 
panied by  Deinarchus  and  by  a  Plataean  named  Solon,  both  of 
them  passing  for  friends  of  Polysperchon.^ 

The  Athenian  democracy,  just  reconstituted,  which  had  passed 
the  recent  condemnatory  votes,  was  disquieted  at  the  news  that 
Alexander  had  espoused  the  cause  of  Phokion  and  had  recom- 
mended the  like  policy  to  his  father.     It  was  possible  that  Poly- 


65,  66.  This  seems  to  me  the  probable 
sequence  of  facts,  combining  Plutarch 
ipvith  Diodorus.  Plutarch  takes  no 
notice  of  the  negotiation  opened  by 
Phokion  with  Alexander,  and  the  under- 
standing established  between  them; 
which  is  stated  in  the  clearest  manner 
by  Diodorus,  and  appears  to  me  a 
material  circumstance.  On  the  other 
hand,  Plutarch  mentions  (though  Dio- 
dorus does  not)  that  Alexander  was 
anxious  to  seize  Athens  itself,  and  was 
very  near  succeeding.  Plutarch  seems 
to  conceive  that  it  was  the  exiles  who 
were  disposed  to  let  him  in;  but  if 
that  had  been  the  case,  he  probably 
would  have  been  let  in  when  the  exiles 
became  preponderant.  It  was  Phokion, 
I  conceive,  who  was  desirotis,  for  his 


own  personal  safety,  of  admitting  the 
foreign  troops. 

^  Diodor.  xviii.  65;  Plutarch,  Pho- 
kion, 35. 

2  Diodor.  xviii  66.  IIpo<r5cx9^Krffr 
9h  ^*  ainov  (Alexander)  ^i\o<l>p6nas, 
ypdixfiara  %\afiov  wphs  rhy  irorr4pa  IIoAv- 
(nr4pxoyra,  Zwvs  fiij^hv  v^S^xriv  ol  ircpl 
^WKivwa  riiK^ivov  w9<bpoyriK6T €t, 
ical  wvv  iwayytwifjLtyot  irdy- 
ra   (TV  fix  od^fiy. 

This  application  of  Phokion  to  Alex- 
ander, and  the  letters  obtained  to  Po- 
lysperchon, are  not  mentioned  by 
Plutarch,  though  they  are  important 
circumstances  in  following  the  last  days 
of  Phokion*s  life. 

»  Plutarch,  Phokion,  33. 
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gperchon   might  seek,  with   his  powerful  army,  both  to  occupy 
Athens  and  to  capture  Peiraeus,  and  might  avail  himself  Agnonwes 
of  Phokion  (like  Antipater  after  the  Lamian  war)  as  a   IS^^STIS 
convenient  instrument  of  government    It  seems  plain  that  pSJ^!* 
this  was  the  project  of  Alexander,  and  that  he  counted  ^SePho- 
on  Phokion  as  a  ready  auxiliary  in  both.     Now  the  re-  SidktoUie 
stored  democrats,  though   owing   their   restoration  to  SJJ^^iJ' 
Polysperchon,  were  much  less  compliant  towards  him  than  ^^^ 
Phokion  had  been.     Not  only  they  would  not  admit  him  into  the 
city,  but  they  would  not  even  acquiesce  in  his  separate  occupation 
of  Munychia  and  Peiraeus.     On  the  proposition  of  Aguonides  and 
Archestratus,  they  sent  a  deputation  to  Polysperchon  accusing 
Phokion  and  his  comrades  of  high  treason  ;  yet  at  the  same  time 
claiming  for  Athens  the  fiill  and  undiminished  benefit  of  the  late 
regal  proclamation — autonctoy  and  democracy,  with  restoration  of 
Peiraeus  and  Munychia  free  and  ungarrisoned.* 

The  deputation  reached  Polysperchon  at  Pharyges  in  Phokis,  as 
early  as  Phokion's  company,  which  had  been  detained  ^gnonid«i 
for  some  days  at  Elateia  by  the  sickness  of  Deinarchus.  ^J^ 
That  delay  was  unfortunate  for  Phokion.     Had  he  seen  ^^  ^, 

J  1      1  i»  before  Pol  j- 

Polysperchon,  and  presented  the  letter  of  Alexander,  be-  ^^^'*"" 
fore  the  Athenian  accusers  arrived,  he  might  probably  andhisooi- 
have  obtained  a  more  favourable  reception.     But  as  the  deuvercd 
arrival  of  the  two  parties  was  nearly  simultaneous,  Poly-  erato?he 
sperchon  heard  both  of  them  at  the  same  audience,  before 
King  Philip  Aridaeus  in  his  throne  with  the  gilt  ceiling  above  it. 
When  Agnonides, — chief  of  the  Athenian  deputation,  and  formerly 
fri^d  and  advocate  of  Demosthenes  in  the  Harpalian  cause — found 
himself  face  to  face  with  Phokion  and  his  friends,  their  reciprocal 
invectives  at  first  produced  nothing  but  confusion ;  until  Agnonides 
himself  exclaimed — "  Pack  us  all  into  one  cage  and  send  us  back 
to  Athens  to  receive  judgement  from  the  Athenians."     The  king 
laughed  at  this  observation,  but  the  bystanders  around  insisted 
upon  more  orderly  proceedings,  and  Agnonides  then  set  forth  the 
two  demands  of  the  Athenians — condemnation  of  Phokion  and  his 
friends,  partly  as  accomplices  of  Antipater,  partly  as  having  be- 
trayed Peiraeus  to  Nikanor — and  the  full  benefit  of  the  late  regal 
proclamation  to  Athen&'    Now,  on  the  last  of  these  two  heads, 


*  Diodor.  xviii.  66. 

3  Plutarch,  Phokion,  33 ;  Cornel. 
Nepos,  Phokion,  3.  **Hic  (Phokion), 
ab  Agnonide  accusatua,  quod  Piiwum 
Nicanori  prodidiBset,  ex  consilii  senten- 


ti&,  in  custodiam  conjectus,  Athenas 
deductus  est,  ut  ibi  de  eo  legibuB  fieret 
judicium." 

Plutarch    says     that    Polysperchon, 
before  he  gave  this  hearing  to   both 
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Polysperchon  was  noway  disposed  to  yield — nor   to  hand  over 
Peirseus  to  the  Athenians  as  soon  as  he  should  take  it.     On  this 
matter,  accordingly,  he  replied  by  refusal  or  evasion.     But  he  waa 
all  the  more  disposed  to  satisfy  the  Athenians  on  the  other  matter 
— the  surrender  of  Phokion ;  especially  as  the  sentiment  now  pre- 
valent at  Athens  evinced  clearly  that  Phokion  could  not  be  again 
useful  to  him  as  an  instrument.    Thus  disposed  to  sacrifice  Pho- 
kion, Polysperchon  heard  his  defence  with  impatience,  interrupted 
him  several  times,  and  so  disgusted  him,  that  he  at  length  struck 
the  ground  with  his  stick,  and  held  his  peace.     Hegemon,  another 
of  the  accused,  was  yet  more  harshly  treated.    When  he  appealed 
to  Polysperchon  himself,  as  having  been  personally  cognizant  of 
his  (the  speaker's)  good  dispositions  towards  the  Athenian  people 
(he  had  been  probably  sent  to  Pella,  as  envoy  for  redress  of 
grievances  under  the  Antipatrian  oligarchy),  Polysperchon  ex- 
claimed— ^'  Do  not  utter  falsehoods  against  me  before  the  king." 
Moreover,  king  Philip  himself  was  so  incensed,  as  to  start  from  his 
throne  and  snatch  his  spear ;  with  which  he  would  have  run  Hege- 
mon through, — imitating  the  worst  impulses  of  his  illustrious 
brother — had  he  not  been  held   back  by  Polysperchon.     The 
sentence  could  not  be  doubtful.     Phokion  and  his  companions  were 
delivered  over  as  }»isoners  to  the  Athenian  deputation,  together 
with  a  letter  from  the  king,  intimating  that  in  his  conviction  they 
were  traitors,  but  that  he  left  them  to  be  judged  by  the  Athenians, 
now  restored  to  freedom  and  autonomy.^ 

The  Macedonian  Kleitus  was  instructed  to  convey  them  to 
Phokion  is  Athens  as  prisoners  under  a  guard.  Mournful  was  the 
^ISer  to*  spectacle  as  they  entered  the  city ;  being  carried  a]png 
bi^^e^  the  Kerameikus  in  carts,  through  sympathising  friends 
^nJ^  a-nd  an  embittered  multitude,  until  they  reached  the 
ui'n  ofiSi  theatre,  wherein  the  assembly  was  to  be  convened.  That 
SSSdOT*^  assembly  was  composed  of  every  one  who  chose  to  enter, 
qiiuSid  *°^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^*^®  contained  many  foreigners  and  slaves. 
p«*»°"-  But  it  would  have  been  fortunate  for  Phokion  had  such 
really  been  the  case ;  for  foreigners  and  slaves  had  no  cause  of 
antipathy  towards  him.     The  assembly  was  mainly  composed  of 


parties,  ordered  the  Corinthian  Deinar- 
chua  to  be  tortured  and  to  be  put  to 
death.  Kow  the  person  so  named  can- 
not be  DeinarchuB,  the  logographer — of 
whom  we  have  some  specimens  remain- 
ing, and  who  was  alive  even  as  late  as 
292  B.C.— though  he  too  was  a  C!orin- 
thian.  Either,  therefore,  there  were 
two  Corinthians,  both  bearing  this  same 


name  (as  Westermann  suppoMs — Qesch. 
der  Beredtsamkeit,  sect.  72V  or  the 
statement  of  Plutarch  must  allude  to  aa 
order  given,  but  not  carried  into  efiect 
— which  latter  seems  to  me  most  pro- 
bable. 

»  Plutarch,  Phokion,  33, 34  ;  Diodor. 
zviii.  66. 
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Phokion's  keenest  eoemies,  the  citizens  just  returned  from  exile  or 
deportation ;  among  whom  may  doubtless  have  been  intermixed 
more  or  less  of  non-qualified  persons,  since  the  lists  had  probably 
not  yet  been  verified.  When  the  assembly  was  about  to  be  opened, 
the  friends  of  Phokion  moved,  that  on  occasion  of  so  important  a 
trial,  foreigners  and  slaves  should  be  sent  away.  This  was  in 
every  sense  an  impolitic  proceeding ;  for  the  restored  exiles,  chiefly 
poor  men,  took  it  as  an  insult  to  themselves,  and  became  only  the 
more  embittered,  exclaiming  against  the  oligarchs  who  were  trying 
to  exclude  them. 

Itis  not  easy  to  conceive  stronger  grounds  of  exasperation  than 
those  which  inflamed  the  bosoms  of  these  returned  exiles,  intense 
We  must  recollect  that  at  the  close  of  the  Lamian  war,  of  the 
the  Athenian  democracy  had  been  forcibly  subverted,  exiles 
Demosthenes  and  its  principal  leaders  had  been  slain,  SoiSon- 
some   of  them  with   antecedent   cruelties ;   the   poorer  SUfeeUng. 
multitude,  in  number  more  than  half  of  the  qualified  citizens,  had 
been  banished  or  deported  into  distant  regions.     To  all  the  public 
shame  and  calamity,  there  was  thus  superadded  a  vast  mass  of  in- 
dividual suifering  and  impoverishment,  the  mischieis  of  which  were 
very   imperfectly  healed,  even  by  that   unexpected   contingency 
which  had  again  thrown  open  to  them  their  native  city.     Accord- 
ingly, when  these  men  returned  from  different  regions,  each  hearing 
from  the  rest  new  tales  of  past  hardship,  they  felt  the  bitterest 
hatred  against  the  authors  of  the  Antipatrian  revolution;   and 
among    these    authors   Phokion  stood   distinctly  marked.      For 
although  he  had  neither  originated  nor  advised  these  severities, 
yet  he  and  his  friends,  as  administering  the  Antipatrian  govern- 
ment at  Athens,  must  have  been  agents  in  carrying  them  out,  and 
had  rendered  themselves  distinctly  liable  to  the  fearful  penalties 
pronounced  by  the  psephism  of  Demophantus,^  consecrated  by  an 
oath  taken  by  Athenians  generally,  against  any  one  who  should 
hold  an  official  post  after  the  government  was  subverted. 

When  these  restored  citizens  thus  saw  Phokion  brought  before 
them,  for  the  first  time  aft^r  their  return,  the  common  Phoidonto 
feelinff  of  antipathy  against  him  burst  out   in  furious  todeath- 
manifestations.     Agnomdes  the  principal  accuser,  sup-  maniree- 
ported  by  Epikurus*  and  Demophilus,  found  their  de-  against  him 
nunciations  welcomed  and  even  anticipated,  when  they  iJmwy!*" 
arraigned  Phokion  as  a  criminal  who  had  lent  his  hand  unanSmc 


loua. 


1  Andokiddfl  de  MysteriiB,  sect.  96,  I      '  Not   the    eminent    philosopher   so 
97  ;  Lykurgus  adv.  Leokrat.  s.  127.         |  named. 
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to  the  subversion  of  the  constitution, — to  the  sufferings  of  his 
deported  fellow-citizens, — and  to  the  holding  of  Athens  in  sub- 
jection under  a  foreign  potentate;  in  addition  to  which,  the 
betrayal  of  Peirseus  to  Nikanor  ^  constituted  a  new  crime ;  fasten- 
ing on  the  people  the  yoke  of  Kassander,  when  autonomy  had 
been  promised  to  them  by  the  recent  imperial  edict.'  After  the 
accusation  was  concluded,  Phokion  was  called  on  for  his  defence ; 
but  he  found  it  impossible  to  obtain  a  hearing.  Attempting 
several  times  to  speak,  he  was  as  often  interrupted  by  angry 
shouts;  several  of  his  friends  were  cried  down  in  like  manner; 
until  at  length  he  gave  up  the  case  in  despair ;  and  exclakned, 
"  For  myself,  Athenians,  I  plead  guilty ;  I  pronounce  against 
myself  the  sentence  of  death  for  my  political  conduct :  but  why 
are  you  to  sentence  these  men  near  me,  who  are  not  guilty  ?  " 
"  Because  they  are  your  friends,  Phokion  " — was  the  exclamation 
of  those  around.  Phokion  then  said  no  more :  while  Agnonides 
proposed  a  decree,  to  the  effect,  that  the  assembled  people  should 
decide  by  show  of  hands,  whether  the  persons  now  arraigned  were 
guilty  or  not ;  and  that  if  declared  guilty,  they  should  be  put  to 
death.  Some  persons  present  cried  out,  that  the  penalty  of  torture 
ought  to  precede  death ;  but  this  savage  proposition,  utterly  at 
variance  with  Athenian  law  in  respect  to  citizens,  was  repudiated 
not  less  by  Agnonides  than  by  the  MacedoniaQ  officer  Kleitus. 
The  decree  was  then  passed ;  after  which  the  show  of  hands  was 
called  for.  Nearly  every  hand  in  the  assembly  was  held  up  in 
condemnation;  each  man  even  rose  from  his  seat  to  make  the 
effect  more  imposing ;  and  gome  went  so  far  as  to  put  on  wreaths 
in  token  of  triumph.  To  many  of  them  doubtless,  the  gratification 
of  this  intense  and  unanimous  vindictive  impulse, — in  their  view 
not  merely  legitimate,  but  patriotic, — must  have  been  among  the 
happiest  moments  of  life.* 

After  sentence,  the  five  condemned  persons,  Phokion,  Nikokles, 
Death  of  Thudippus,  Hcgcmou,  and  Pythokles,  were  consigned  to 
and  his  the  supreme  magistrates  of  Police,  called  The  Eleven, 
leagaes.  and  led  to  prison  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  cus- 
tomary dose  of  poison  administered.  Hostile  bystanders  ran 
alongside,  taunting  and  reviling  them.  It  is  even  said  that  one 
man  planted  himself  in  the  front,  and  spat  upon  Phokion;  who 


>  Cornel.  Nepos,  Phok.  4.  "  Plurimi 
yero  ita  exacuerentur  propter  prodi- 
tioniB  BUBpicionem  Pirsei,  maximeque 
quod    adveFBUB     populi    commoda    in 


Beneotute  steterat."     • 

«  Diodor.  xviii.  66,  67 ;  Plutarch, 
Phokion,  34,  35 ;  Comeliua  Nepos, 
Phokion,  2,  3. 
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turned  to  the  public  officers  and  exclaimed — "  Will  no  one  check 
this  indecent  fellow?"  This  was  the  only  emotion  which  he  mani- 
fested ;  in  other  respects,  his  tranquillity  and  self-possession  were 
resolutely  maintained,  during  this  soul-subduing  march  from  the 
theatre  to  the  prison,  amidst  the  wailings  of  his  friends,  the  broken 
spirit  of  his  four  comrades,  and  the  fiercest  demonstrations  of 
antipathy  from  his  fellow-citizens  generally.  One  ray  of  comfort 
presented  itself  as  he  entered  the  prison.  It  was  the  nineteenth 
of  the  month  Munychion,  the  day  on  which  the  Athenian  Horse- 
men or  Knights  (the  richest  class  in  the  city,  men  for  the  most 
part  of  oligarchical  sentiments)  celebrated  their  festal  procession 
with  wreaths  on  their  heads  in  honour  of  Zeus.  Several  of  these 
horsemen  halted  in  passing,  took  ofi^  their  wreaths,  and  wept  as 
they  looked  through  the  gratings  of  the  prison. 

Being  asked  whether  he  had  anything  to  tell  his  son  Phokus, 
Phokion  replied — "  I  tell  him  emphatically,  not  to  hold  evil 
memory  of  the  Athenians."  The  draught  of  hemlock  was  then 
administered  to  all  fivfe — to  Phokion  last.  BLaving  been  con- 
demned for  treason,  they  were  not  buried  in  Attica ;  nor  were 
Phokion's  friends  allowed  to  light  a  funeral  pile  for  the  burning 
of  his  body  ;  which  was  carried  out  of  Attica  into  the  Megarid,  by 
a  hired  agent  named  Konopion,  and  there  burnt  by  fire  obtained 
at  Megara.  The  wife  of  Phokion,  with  her  maids,  poured  libations 
and  marked  the  spot  by  a  small  mound  of  earth ;  she  also  collected 
the  bones  and  brought  them  back  to  Athens  in  her  bosom,  during 
the  secrecy  of  night.  She  buried  them  near  her  own  domestic 
hearth,  with  this  address — "Beloved  Hestia,  I  confide  to  thee 
these  relics  of  a  good  man.  Restore  them  to  his  own  family  vault, 
as  soon  as  the  Athenians  shall  come  to  their  senses."  ^ 


»  Plutarch,  Phokion,  36,  37.  Two 
other  anecdotes  are  recounted  by  Plu- 
tarch, which  seem  to  be  of  doubtful 
authenticity.  Nikoklte  entreated  that 
he  might  be  allowed  to  swallow  his 
potion  before  Phokion;  upon  which  the 
latter  replied — "Your  request,  Niko- 
klcB,  is  sad  and  mournful;  but  as  I 
have  never  yet  refused  you  anything 
throughout  my  life,  I  grant  this  also." 

After  the  four  first  had  drunk,  all 
except  Phokion,  no  more  hemlock  was 
left ;  upon  which  the  gaoler  said  that 
he  would  not  prepare  any  more,  unless 
twelve  drachmse  of  money  were  given 
to  him  to  buy  the  material.  Some 
hesitation  took  place,  until  Phokion 
asked  one  of  his  friends  to  supply  the 


money,  sarcastically  remarking,  that  it 
was  hard  if  a  man  could  not  even  die 
gratis  at  Athens. 

As  to  the  first  of  these  anecdotes — ^if 
we  read,  in  Plato's  Phsedon  (152-155), 
the  details  of  the  death  of  Sokrat^, — 
we  shall  see  that  death  by  hemlock  was 
not  caused  instantaneously,  but  in  a 
gradual  and  painless  manner;  the  per* 
son  who  had  swallowed  the  potion  being 
desired  to  walk  about  for  some  time, 
until  his  legs  grew  heavy,  and  then  to 
lie  down  in  bed,  after  which  he  gra- 
dually chilled  and  became  insensible, 
first  in  the  extremities,  next  in  the 
vital  centres.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  question — which  of  the 
persons  condenmed  should  swallow  the 
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After  a  short  time  (we  are  told  by  Plutarch)  the  Athenians  dii 
thus  come  to  their  senses.  They  discovered  that  Pho- 
kioQ  had  been  a  fisuthful  and  excellent  public  servant, 
repented  of  their  severity  towards  him,  celebrated  his 
funeral  obsequies  at  the  public  expense,  erected  a  statue 
in  his  honour,  and  put  to  death  Agnonides  by  public 
judicial  sentence ;  while  Epikurus  and  Demopbilus  fled 
from  the  city  and  were  slain  by  Phokion's  son.^ 

These  fiacts  are  ostensibly  correct ;  but  Plutarch  omits  to  notice 
5Si?SSl-  ^^®  '^  explanation  of  them.  Within  two  or  three 
tioD.  Kaa-  months  after  the  death  of  Phokion,  Kassander,  already 
poMeaikmof  in  posscssiou  of  Peirseus  and  Munychia,  became  also 
and  raatorea  mastcr  of  Athcus ;  the  oligarchical  or  Phokionic  party 
chic^  ^'  again  acquired  predominance ;  Demetrius  the  Phalerean 
partj.^  °  was  recalled  from  exile,  and  placed  to  administer  the  city 
under  Kassander,  as  Phokion  had  administered  it  under  Antipater. 
No  wonder,  that  under  such  circumstances,  the  memory  of 
Phokion  should  be  honoured  But  this  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  spontaneous  change  of  popular  opinion  respecting  him. 
I  see  no  reason  why  such  change  of  opinion  should  have  oc- 
curred, nor  do  I  believe  that  it  did  occur.  The  Demos  of 
Athens,  banished  and  deported  in  mass,  had  the  best  ground  for 
hating  Phokion,  and  were  not  likely  to  become  ashamed  of 
the  feeling.  Though  he  was  personally  mild  and  incorruptible, 
they  derived  no  benefit  from  these  virtues.  To  them  it  was  of 
little  moment  that  he  should  steadily  refuse  all  presents  from 
Antipater,  when  he  did  Antipater's  work  gratuitously.  Considered 
as  a  judicial  trial,  the  last  scene  of  Phokion  before  the  people  in 
the  theatre  is  nothing  better  than  a  cruel  imposture  ;  considered 
as  a  manifestation  of  public  opinion  already  setUed,  it  is  one 
for  which  the  facts  of  the  past  supplied  ample  warrant 


first  of  the  five  potiona — could  be  of 
yerj  little  moment. 

Then,  as  to  the  alleged  niggardly 
stock  of  hemlock  in  the  Athenian  prison 
— what  would  have  been  the  alterna- 
tive, if  Phokion's  friend  had  not  fur- 
nished the  twelve  drachms?  Would 
he  have  remained  in  confinement,  with- 
out being  put  to  death  I  Certainly 
not;  for  he  was  under  capital  sentence. 
Would  he  have  been  put  to  death  by 
the  sword  or  some  ouier  imexpensive 
instrument  I  This  is  at  variance  with 
the  analogy  of  Athenian  practice.  If 
there  be  any  truth  in  the  story,  we 


must  suppose  that  the  Eleven  had 
allotted  to  this  gaoler  a  stock  of  hem- 
lock (or  the  price  thereof )  really  ade- 
quate to  five  potions,  but  that  he  by 
accident  or  awkwardness  had  wasted  a 
part  of  it,  so  that  it  would  have  been 
necessary  for  him  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciency out  of  his  own  pocket.  From 
this  embarrassment  he  was  rescued  by 
Phokion  and  his  friend;  and  Phokion's 
sarcasm  touches  upon  the  strangeness 
of  a  man  being  called  upon  to  pay  for 
his  own  execution. 
1  Plutarch*  Phokion,  38. 
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We  cannot  indeed  read  without  painful  sympathy  the  narrative 
of  an  old  man  above  eighty, — ^personally  brave,  mild,  Life  and 
and  superior  to  all  pecuniary  temptation,  so  far  as  his  PnokioD. 
positive  administration  was  concerned, — perishing  under  an  intense 
and  crushing  storm  of  popular  execration.  But  when  we  look  at 
the  whole  case — when  we  survey,  not  merely  the  details  of  Pho- 
kion's  administration,  but  the  grand  public  objects  which  those 
details  subserved,  and  towards  which  he  conducted  his  fellow- 
citizens — we  shall  see  that  this  judgement  is  fully  merited.  In 
Fhokion's  patriotism — for  so  doubtless  he  himself  sincerely  con- 
ceived it — no  account  was  taken  of  Athenian  independence ;  of  the 
autonomy  or  self-management  of  the  Hellenic  world ;  of  the  con- 
ditions, in  reference  to  foreign  kings,  under  which  alone  such 
autonomy  could  exist  He  had  neither  the  Pan-hellenic  sentiment 
of  Aristeides,  Kallikratidas,  and  Demosthenes — ^nor  the  narrower 
Athenian  sentiment,  like  the  devotion  of  Agesilaus  to  Sparta,  and 
of  Epaminondas  to  Thebes.  To  Phokion  it  was  indifferent  whe- 
ther Greece  was  an  aggregate  of  autonomous  cities,  with  Athens 
as  first  or  second  among  them — or  one  of  the  satrapies  under  the 
Macedonian  kings.  Now  this  was  among  the  most  fatal  defects 
of  a  Grecian  public  maa  The  sentiment  in  which  Phokion  was 
wanting,  lay  at  the  bottom  of  all  those  splendid  achievements 
which  have  given  to  Greece  a  substantive  and  preeminent  place 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  Had  Themistokles,  Aristeides,  and 
Leonidas  resembled  him,  Greece  would  have  passed  quietly  under 
the  dominion  of  Persia.  The  brilliant,  though  chequered,  century 
and  more  of  independent  politics  which  succeeded  the  repulse  of 
Xerxes  would  never  have  occurred.  It  was  precisely  during  the 
fifty  years  of  Phokion's  political  and  military  influence,  that  the 
Greeks  were  degraded  from  a  state  of  freedom,  and  Athens  from 
ascendency  as  well  as  freedom,  into  absolute  servitude.  Insofar 
as  this  great  public  misfortune  can  be  imputed  to  any  one  man — 
to  no  one  was  it  more  ascribable  than  to  Phokion.  He  was 
strategus  during  most  of  the  long  series  of  years  when  Philip's 
power  was  growing ;  it  was  his  duty  to  look  ahead  for  the  safety 
of  his  countrymen,  and  to  combat  the  yet  immature  giant.  He 
heard  the  warnings  of  Demosthenes,  and  he  possessed  exactly 
those  qualities  which  were  wanting  to  Demosthenes — ^military 
energy  and  aptitude.  Had  he  lent  his  influence  to  inform  the 
short-sightedness,  to  stimulate  the  inertia,  to  direct  the  armed 
efforts,  of  his  countrymen,  the  kings  of  Macedon  might  have  been 
kept  within  their  own  limits,  and  the  future  history  of  Greece 
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might  have  been  altogether  different.  Unfortunately,  he  took  the 
opposite  side.  He  acted  with  ^Eschines  and  the  philippizers; 
without  receiving  money  from  Philip,  he  did  gratuitously  all  that 
Philip  desired — by  nullifying  and  sneering  down  the  efforts  of 
Demosthenes  and  the  other  active  politicians.  After  the  battle 
of  Chaeroneia,  Phokion  received  from  Philip  first,  and  from 
Alexander  afterwards,  marks  of  esteem  not  shown  towards  any 
other  Athenian.  This  was  both  the  fruit  and  the  proof  of  his  past 
political  action — anti-Hellenic  as  well  as  anti- Athenian.  Having 
done  much,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  to  promote  the  subju- 
gation of  Greece  under  the  Macedonian  kings,  he  contributed 
somewhat,  during  the  latter  half,  to  lighten  the  severity  of  their 
dominion;  and  it  is  the  most  honourable  point  in  his  character 
that  he  always  refrained  from  abusing  their  marked  favour  towards 
himself,  for  purposes  either  of  personal  gain  or  of  oppression  over 
his  fellow-citizens.  Alexander  not  only  wrote  letters  to  him,  even 
during  the  plenitude  of  imperial  power,  in  terms  of  respectful 
friendship,  but  tendered  to  him  the  largest  presents — ^at  one  time 
the  sum  of  100  talents,  at  another  time  the  choice  of  four  towns 
on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  as  Xerxes  gave  to  Themistokles.  He 
even  expressed  his  displeasure  when  Phokion,  refusing  everything, 
consented  only  to  request  the  liberation  of  three  Grecian  prisoners 
confined  at  Sardis.^ 

The  Lamian  war,  and  its  consequence,  were  Phokion's  ruin. 
He  continued  at  Athens,  throughout  that  war,  freely  declaring  his 
opinion  against  it ;  for  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  in  spite  of  his 
known  macedonizing  politics,  the  people  neither  banished  nor 
degraded  him,  but  contented  themselves  with  following  the  coun- 
sels of  others.  On  the  disastrous  termination  of  the  war,  Phokion 
undertook  the  thankless  and  dishonourable  function  of  satrap 
under  Antipater  at  Athens,  with  the  Macedonian  garrison  at 
Munychia  to  back  him.  He  became  the  subordinate  agent  of  a 
conqueror  who  not  only  slaughtered  the  chief  Athenian  orators, 
but  disfranchised  and  deported  the  Demos  in  mass.  Having 
accepted  partnership  and  responsibility  in  these  proceedings,  Pho- 
kion was  no  longer  safe  except  under  the  protection  of  a  foreign 
prince.  After  the  Uberal  proclamation  issued  in  the  name  of  the 
Macedonian  kings,  permitting  the  return  of  the  banished  Demos, 
he  sought  safety  for  himself,  first  by  that  treasonable  connivance 
which  enabled  Nikanor  to  seize  the  Peiraeus,  next  by  courting 
Polysperchon  the  enemy  of  Nikanor.      A  voluntary  expatriation 

1  Plutarch,  Phokion,  18;  Plutarch,  Apophthegm,  p.  188. 
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(along  with  his  friend  the  Phalerean  Demetrius)  would  have  been 
less  dangerous,  and  less  discreditable,  than  these  manoeuvres, 
which  still  farther  darkened  the  close  of  his  life,  without  averting 
froni  him,  after  all,  the  necessity  of  facing  the  restored  Demos. 
The  intense  and  unanimous  wrath  of  the  people  agsdnst  him  is  an 
instructive,  though  a  distressing  spectacle.  It  was  directed,  not 
against  the  man  or  the  administrator — for  in  both  characters 
Phokion  had  been  blameless,  except  as  to  the  last  collusion  with 
Nikanor  in  the  seizure  of  the  Peiraeus — ^but  against  his  public 
policy.  It  was  the  last  protest  of  extinct  Grecian  freedom,  speak- 
ing as  it  were  from  the  tomb  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  against  that 
fatal  system  of  mistrust,  inertia,  self-seeking,  and  corruption, 
which  had  betrayed  the  once  autonomous  Athens  to  a  foreign 
conqueror. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  Polysperchon  with  his  army  was 
in  Phokis  when  Phokion  was  brought  before  him,  on  his     scan 
march  towards  Peloponnesus.     Perhaps  he   may  have  war  between 
been  detained  by  negotiation  with  the  iEtolians,  who  ^^^ 
embraced  his  alliance.^     At  any  rate,  he  was  tardy  in  ^f^^* 
his  march,   for   before   he  reached   Attica,  Kassander  andPeiopon- 
arrived  at  Peiraeus  to  join  Nikanor  with  a  fleet  of  thirty-  sperchon 

iii  rcDulsed 

five  ships  and  4000  soldiers  obtained  from  Antigonus.  inthcBieg© 
On  learning  this  fact,  Polysperchon  hastened  his  march  pou*.  and 
also,  and  presented  himself  under  the  walls  of  Athens  at  tea. 
and  Peiraeus  with  a  large  force  of  20,000  Macedonians,  4000 
Greek  allies,  1000  cavalry,  and  sixty-five  elephants ;  animals 
which  were  now  seen  for  the  first  time  in  European  Greece.  He 
at  first  besieged  Kassander  in  Peiraeus,  but  finding  it  difficult  to 
procure  subsistence  in  Attica  for  so  numerous  an  army,  he  marched 
with  the  larger  portion  into  Peloponnesus,  leaving  his  son  Alexander 
with  a  division  to  make  head  against  Kassander.  Either  approach- 
ing in  person  the  various  Peloponnesian  towns — or  addressing 
them  by  means  of  envoys — he  enjoined  the  subversion  of  the  Anti- 
patrian  oligarchies,  and  the  restoration  of  liberty  and  free  speech 
to  the  mass  of  the  citizens.^  In  most  of  the  towns,  this  revolution 
was  accomplished ;  but  in  Megalopolis,  the  oligarchy  held  out ; 
not  only  forcing  Polysperchon  to  besiege  the  city,  but  even  defend- 
ing it  against  him  successfriUy.  He  made  two  or  three  attempts 
to  storm  it,  by  moveable  towers,  by  undermining  the  walls,  and 
even  by  the  aid  of  elephants ;  but  he  was  repulsed  in  all  of  them,' 

»  Diodor.  xix.  35.  •  Diodor.  xviii.  69.  >  Diodor.  xviii.  70,  71. 
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and  obliged  to  relinquish  the  siege  with  considerable  loss  of  reputa- 
tion. His  admiral  Kleitus  was  soon  afterwards  defeated  in  the 
Propontis,  with  the  loss  of  his  whole  fleet,  by  Nikanor  (whom 
Kassander  had  sent  from  Peifseus)  and  Antigonus.^ 

After  these  two  defeats,  Polysperchon  seems  to  have  evacuated 
incrwtfed  Peloponncsus,  and  to  have  carried  his  forces  across  the 
Kananderin  Coriuthian  Gulf  iuto  Epirus,  to  join  Olympias.  His 
be  geu  party  was  greatly  weakened  all  over  Greece,  and  that  of 
of  Athena!  Kassandcr  proportionally  strengthened.  The  first  effect 
of  this  was,  the  surrender  of  Athens.  The  Athenians  in  the  city, 
including  all  or  many  of  the  restored  exiles,  could  no  longer  endure 
that  complete  severance  from  the  sea,  to  which  the  occupation  of 
Peiraeus  and  Munychia  by  Kassander  had  reduced  them.  Athens 
without  a  port  was  hardly  tenable  ;  in  fact,  Peira;us  was  considered 
by  its  great  constructor,  Themistokles,  as  more  indispensable  to 
the  Athenians  than  Athens  itself.'  The  subsistence  of  the  people 
was  derived  in  large  proportion  from  imported  com,  received 
through  Peirseus;  where  also  the  trade  and  industrial  operations 
were  carried  on,  most  of  the  revenue  collected,  and  the  arsenals, 
docks,  ships,  &c.  of  the  state  kept  up.  It  became  evident  that 
Nikanor,  by  seizing  on  the  Peirseus,  had  rendered  Athens  dis- 
armed and  helpless;  so  that  the  irreparable  mischief  done  by 
Phokion,  in  conniving  at  that  seizure,  was  felt  more  and  more 
every  day.  Hence  the  Athenians,  unable  to  capture  the  port  them- 
selves, and  hopeless  of  obtaining  it  through  Polysperchon,  felt 
constrained  to  listen  to  the  partisans  of  Kassander,  who  proposed 
that  terms  should  be  made  with  him.  It  was  agreed  that  they 
should  become  friends  and  allies  of  Kassander  ;  that  they  should 
have  full  enjoyment  of  their  city,  with  the  port  Peiraeus,  their 
ships,  and  revenues ;  that  the  exiles  and  deported  citizens  should 
be  readmitted ;  that  the  political  franchise  should  for  the  future  be 
enjoyed  by  all  citizens  who'  possessed  1000  drachmae  of  property 
and  upwards;  that  Kassander  should  hold  Munychia  with  a 
governor  and  garrison,  until  the  war  against  Polysperchon  was 
brought  to  a  close ;  and  that  he  should  also  name  some  one 
Athenian  dtizen,  in  whose  hands  the  supreme  government  of  the 
city  should  be  vested.  Kassander  named  Demetrius  the  Phale- 
rean  (t.  e.  an  Athenian  of  the  Deme  Phalerum),  one  of  the  col- 
leagues of  Phokion ;  who  had  gone  into  voluntary  exile  since  the 
death  of  Antipater,  but  had  recently  returned.^ 

»  Diodor.  xviii.  72.  «  Thucyd.  i.  93.  »  Diodor.  xviii.  74. 
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This  convention  restored  substantially  at  Athens  the  Antipatrian 
government ;  yet  without  the  severities  which  had  marked  2uhe5u^ 
its  oriffinal  establishment — and  with  some  modifications  s^rcbicai 

,  "  ,  government 

in  various  ways.     It  made  Kassander  virtually  master  ^^*^*^ 
of  thercity  (as  Antinater  had  been  before  him),  by  means  miusatod  * 

^  .,  ''   ^     ,  *.  iijixi-  .  J    foiTO,  under 

of  his  governmg  nommee,  upheld  by  the  garrison,  and  th«Phaie- 
by  the  fortification  of  Munychia ;  which  had  now  been  tri^ 
greatly  enlarged  and  strengthened,^  holding  a  practical  command 
over  Peiraeus,  though  that  port  was  nominally  relinquished  to  the 
Athenians.  But  there  was  no  slaughter  of  orators,  no  expulsion  of 
citizens ;  moreover,  even  the  minimum  of  1000  drachmae,  fixed  for 
the  political  franchise,  though  excluding  the  multitude,  must  have 
been  felt  as  an  improvement  compared  with  the  higher  limit  of 
2000  drachmae  prescribed  by  Antipater.  Kassander  was  not,  like 
his  father,  at  the  head  of  an  overwhelming  force,  master  of  Greece. 
He  had  Polysperchon  in  the  field  against  him  with  a  rival  army 
and  an  establbhed  ascendency  in  many  of  the  Grecian  cities ;  it 
was  therefore  his  interest  to  abstain  irom  measures  of  obvious 
harshness  towards  the  Athenian  people. 

Towards  this  end  his  choice  of  the  Phalerean  Demetrius  appears 
to  have  been  judicious.     That  citizen  continued  to  ad-  Admfnu- 
minister  Athens,  as  satrap  or  despot  under  Kassander,  SSe^^it 
for  ten  years.     He  was  an  accomplished  literary  man,  SJ?riM"at 
friend  both  of  the  philosopher  Theophrastus,  who  had  f  ^JSSato 
succeeded  to  the  school  of  Aristotie — and  of  the  rhetor  ^^^^ 
Deinarchus.     He  is  described  also  as  a  person  of  ex-  ^Jj^^^***' 
pensive  and  luxurious  habits ;  towards  which  he  devoted  popaution, 
the  most  of  the  Athenian  public  revenue,  1200  talents  in  amount, 
if  Duris  is  to  be  believed.     His  administration  is  said  to  have  been 
discreet  and  moderate.     We  know  littie  of  its  details,  but  we  are 
told  that  he  made  sumptuary  laws,  especially  restricting  tiie  cost 
and  ostentation  of  funerals.'     He  himself  extolled  his  own  de- 
cennial period  as  one  of  abundance  and  flourishing  commerce  at 
Athens.^    But  we  learn  from  others,  and  the  fact  is  highly  pro- 


^  See  the  notice  of  Munycbia»  as  it 
stood  ten  years  afterwards  (Diodor.  xx. 
45). 

•  Cicero,  De  Legg.  ii.  26,  66 ;  Strabo, 
ix.  p.  398 ;  Pausanias,  i.  25,  5.  ripav- 
v6¥  TC  *A9ijya/oif  HvfHx^t  ytytaOeu  Arifi'li' 
rpioy^  &c.  Duris  ap.  Athenaeum,  xii. 
542.  Fragm.  27.  vol.  iii.  p.  477.  Frag. 
Hist.  Or»c. 

The  Phalerean  Demetrius  composed, 
among    numerous    historical,    phUoso* 


phical,  and  literary  works,  a  narrative 
of  his  own  decennial  administration 
(Diogenes  Laert.  v.  5,  9;  Strabo,  ib.) 
— T€pl  T^j  BtKatrias. 

The  statement  of  1200  talents,  as  the 
annual  revenue  handled  by  Demetrius, 
deserves  little  credit. 

s  See  the  Fragment  of  Demochards, 
2;  Fragment.  Historic.  Qrsdo.  ed.  Didot, 
vol.  ii.  p.  448,  ap.  Polyb.  xii.  13.  De- 
mocharls,  nephew  of  the  orator  Demo- 
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bable,  that  it  was  a  period  of  distress  and  humiliation,  both  at 
Athens  and  in  other  Grecian  towns ;  and  that  Athenians,  as  well 
as  others,  welcomed  new  projects  of  colonization  (such  as  that  of 
Ophelias  from  Kyrene)  not  simply  from  prospects  of  advantage, 
but  also  as  an  escape  from  existing  evils.^ 

What  forms  of  nominal  democracy  were  kept  up  during  this 
interval,  we  cannot  discover.  The  popular  judicature  must  have 
been  continued  for  private  suits  and  accusations,  since  Deinarchus 
is  said  to  have  been  in  large  practice  as  a  logographer,  or  com- 
poser of  discourses  for  others.'  But  the  fact  that  three  hundred 
and  sixty  statues  were  erected  in  honour  of  Demetrius  while  his 
administration  was  still  going  on,  demonstrates  the  gross  flattery 
of  his  partisans,  the  subjection  of  the  people,  and  the  practical 
abolition  of  all  free-spoken  censure  or  pronounced  opposition.  We 
learn  that,  in  some  one  of  the  ten  years  of  his  administration,  a 
census  was  taken  of  the  inhabitants  of  Attica  ;  and  that  there  were 
numbered,  21,000  citizens,   10,000  metics,  and  400,000  slaves.' 


Bthends,  was  the  political  opponent  of 
Demetrius  Phalereus,  whom  he  re- 
proached with  these  boasts  about  com- 
mercial prosperity,  when  the  liberty 
and  dignity  of  the  city  were  over- 
thrown. To  such  boasts  of  Demetrius 
Phalereus  probably  belongs  the  state- 
ment  cited  from  him  by  Strabo  (iii. 
p.  147)  about  the  laborioios  works  in 
the  Attic  mines  at  Laureium. 

'  Diodor.  xx.  40.  £0-0*  vire\dfifiayoy 
fi^  fi6yoy  iyKpartii  HataBcu  iroWwv 
kyaBStVj  &AA&  KaX  rwv  wapSyrtgy  Kcuc&r 
i.ira\kayfiff€<rOai, 

'  Dionys.  Halic.  Judicium  de  Dinar- 
cho,  p.  633,  634;  Plutarch,  Demetrius, 
10.  k6y<i^  fi^y  iXiyapx^KriSj  ^py^  ^i 
liovapxit^V^t  Koeraarofftwi  ytyofiimfis  5i& 
rifv  rod  ^aXiip4t9S  ^(tyofiiVf  &C. 

»  Ktesiklte  ap.  Athenaeum,  vi.  p.  272. 
Mr.  Fynes  Clinton  (following  Wessel- 
ing)  supplies  the  defect  in  the  text  of 
AthenfBus,  so  as  to  assign  the  census  to 
the  115th  Olympiad.  This  conjecture 
may  be  right,  yet  the  reasons  for  it  are 
not  conclusive.  The  census  may  have 
been  either  in  the  116th,  or  in  the 
1 1 7th  Olympiad ;  we  have  no  means  of 
determining  which.  The  administra- 
tion of  Phsuerean  Demetrius  covers  the 
ten  years  between  317  and  307  b.o. 
(Fast.  Hell.  Append,  p.  388). 

Mr.  Clinton  (ad  ann.  317  B.C.  Fast. 
Hell.)  observes  respecting  the  census — 
'*The  21,000  Athenians  express  those 
who  had  votes  in  the  public  assembly. 


or  all  the  males  above  the  age  of  twenty 
years  ;  the  10,000  fieroiKoi  described 
also  the  males  of  full  age.  Wlien  the 
women  and  children  are  computed,  the 
total  free  population  will  be  about 
127,660 ;  and  400,000  slaves,  added  to 
this  total,  will  give  about  527,660  for 
the  total  population  of  Attica."  See 
also  the  Appendix  to  F.  H.  p.  390  seq. 

This  census  is  a  very  interesting  fact; 
but  our  information  respecting  it  is 
miserably  scanty,  and  Mr.  Clinton's 
interpretation  of  the  different  numbers 
ii  open  to  some  remark.  He  cannot  be 
right,  I  think,  in  saying— "The  21,000 
Athenians  express  those  who  had  votes 
in  the  assembly,  or  all  the  males  above 
the  age  of  twenty  years."  For  we  are 
expressly  told,  that  under  the  admi- 
nistration of  Demetrius  Phalereus,  all 
persons  who  did  not  possess  1000 
drachmae  were  excluded  from  the  poli- 
tical franchise  ;  and  therefore  a  lai^e 
number  of  males  above  the  age  of 
twenty  years  would  have  no  vote  in  the 
assembly.  Since  the  two  categories  are 
not  coincident,  then,  to  which  shall  we 
apply  the  number  21,000?  To  those 
who  had  votes  ?  Or  to  the  total  num- 
ber of  free  citizens,  voting  or  not 
voting,  above  the  age  of  twenty  ?  The 
public  assembly,  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  Demetrius  Phalereus,  appears 
to  have  been  of  little  moment  or  effi- 
cacy ;  so  that  a  distinct  record,  of  the 
number  of  persons  entitled  to  vote  in 
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Of  this  important  enumeration  we  know  the  bare  fact,  without  its 
special  purpose,  or  even  its  precise  date.  Perhaps  some  of  those 
citizens,  who  had  been  banished  or  deported  at  the  close  of  the 
I^mian  war,  may  have  returned  and  continued  to  reside  at  Athens. 
But  there  still  seems  to  have  remained,  during  all  the  continuance 
of  the  Kassandrian  oligarchy,  a  body  of  adverse  Athenian  exiles, 
watching  for  an  opportunity  of  overthrowing  it,  and  seeking  aid  for 
that  purpose  from  the  iEtolians  and  others.^ 

The  acquisition  of  Athens  by  Kassander,  followed  up  by  his 
capture  of  Panaktum  and  Salamis,  and  seconded  by  his    ^c.  an 
moderation  towards  the  Athenians,  procured  for  him  con-  (^"^°™")- 
siderable  support  in  Peloponnesus,  whither  he  proceeded  in  peiopon- 
with  his  army.'      Many  of  the  cities,  intimidated  or  Sumj^S*"^ 
persuaded,  joined  him  and  deserted  Polysperchon ;  while  spartan/ 
the  Spartans,  now  feeling  for  the  first  time  their  defence-  SSr  "uy 
less  condition,  thought  it  prudent  to  surround  their  city  ^^^  ^*^^ 
with  walls.^     This   fact,  among  many  others   contemporaneous, 
testifies  emphatically,  how  the  characteristic  sentiments  of  the 
Hellenic  autonomous  world  were  now  dying  out  everywhere.     The 
maintenance  of  Sparta  as  an  unwalled  city,  was  one  of  the  deepest 
and  most  cherished  of  the  Lykurgean  traditions ;  a  standing  proof 
of  the  fearless  bearing  and  self-confidence  of  the  Spartans  against 
dangers  from  without     The  erection  of  the  walls  showed  their 
own  conviction,  but  too  well  borne  out  by  the  real  circumstances 


it,  is  not  likely  to  have  been  sought. 

Then  again,  Mr.  Clinton  interprets 
the  three  numbers  gjiven,  upon  two 
principles  totally  distinct.  The  two 
first  numbers  (citizens  and  metics),  he 
considers  to  designate  only  males  of 
full  age ;  the  third  number,  of  oIk^tcu, 
be  considers  to  include  both  sexes  and 
all  ages. 

This  is  a  conjecture  which  I  think 
very  doubtful,  in  the  absence  of  far- 
ther knowledge.  It  implies  that  the 
enumerators  take  account  of  the  slave 
women  and  children  —  but  that  they 
take  no  account  of  the  free  women  and 
children,  wives  and  families  of  the 
citizens  and  metics.  The  number  of 
the  free  women  and  children  are  wholly 
unrecorded,  on  Mr.  Clinton's  supposi- 
tion. Now  if,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
census,  it  was  necessary  to  enumerate 
the  aiave  women  and  children —  it 
surely  would  be  not  less  necessary 
to  enumerate  the  free  women  and 
children. 


The  word  oIk^tcu  sometimes  means, 
not  slaves  only,  but  the  inmates  of  a 
family  generally — free  as  well  as  slave. 
If  such  be  its  meaning  here  (which 
however  there  is  not  evidence  enough 
to  affirm),  we  eliminate  the  difficulty  of 
supposing  the  slave  women  and  chil- 
dren to  be  enumerated— and  the  free 
women  and  children  not  to  be  enume- 
rated. 

We  should  be  able  to  reason  more 
confidently,  if  we  knew  the  purpose  for 
which  the  census  had  been  taken — 
whether  with  a  view  to  military  or  poli- 
tical measures — to  finance  and  taxation 
— or  to  the  question  of  subsistence  and 
importation  of  foreign  com  (see  Mr. 
Clinton's  Fast.  H.  ad  ann.  444  B.C., 
about  another  census  taken  in  reference 
to  imported  com). 

'  See  Dionys.  Halic.  Judic.  de  Dinar- 
cho,  p.  658  Reisk. 

'  Diodor.  xviii.  75. 

'  Justin,  xiv.  5;  Diodor.  xviii.  75 
Pausan.  vii.  8,  3 ;  Pausan.  i.  25,  5. 
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around  theni,  that  the  pressure  of  the  foreigner  had  become  so 
overwhelming  as  not  to  leave  them  even  safety  at  home. 

The  warfare  between  Kassander  and  Polysperchon  became  now 

a^.  317  embittered  by  a  feud  among  the  members  of  the  Mace- 
(Autumn>  douian  imperial  family.  •  King  Philip  Aridaeus  and  his 
Macedonian  wife  Eurydike,  alarmed  and  indjgnant  at  the  restoration 
fiuniiy—  of  Olympias  which  Polysperchon  was  projecting,  solicited 
putoto**^  aid  from  Kassander,  and  tried  to  place  the  force  of  Mace- 
iSweus^^  donia  at  his  disposal.  In  this  however  they  failed. 
dSrt^S"  Olympias,  assisted  not  only  by  Polysperchon,  but  by  the 
iJlSiSia:  Epirotic  prince  iEakides,  made  her  entry  into  Macedonia 
reven*^  out  of  Epirus,  apparently  in  the  autumn  of  317  b.c. 
^"wm^f  She  brought  with  her  Roxana  and  her  child — the  widow 
Anupater.  ^^^^  ^^  ^f  Alexander  the  Great.  The  Macedonian 
soldiers,  assembled  by  Philip  Aridaeus  and  Eurydike  to  resist  her, 
were  so  overawed  by  her  name  and  the  recollection  of  Alexander, 
that  they  refused  to  fight,  and  thus  ensured  to  her  an  easy  victory. 
Philip  and  Eurydike  became  her  prisoners  ;  the  former  she  caused 
to  be  slain ;  to  the  latter  she  oflFered  only  an  option  between  the 
sword,  the  halter,  and  poison.  The  old  queen  next  proceeded  to 
satiate  her  revenge  against  the  family  of  Antipater.  One  hundred 
leading  Macedonians,  friends  of  Kassander,  were  put  to  death, 
together  with  his  brother  Nikanor ;  ^  while  the  sepulchre  of  hia 
deceased  brother  lollas,  accused  of  having  poisoned  Alexander  the 
Great,  was  broken  up. 

During  the  winter,  Olympias  remained  thus   completely  pre- 

B.C.316.  dominant  in  Macedonia;  where  her  position  seemed 
KaflaaDder  strong,  sinco  her  allies  the  ^tolians  were  masters  of 
Ki^oni*  the  pass  at  Thermopylae,  while  Kassander  was  kept 
oiympiaa,  employed  in  Peloponnesus  by  the  force  under  Alexander, 
master  of  **  SOU  of  Polyspcrclion.  But  Kassander,  disengaging  him- 
^ir^S  self  from  these  embarrassments,  and  eluding  Thermo- 
to*^S?  pyl«  by  a  maritime  transit  to  Thessaly,  seized  the  Per- 
Md'Sluo  rhaebian  passes  before  they  had  been  put  under  guard, 
*«»^  and  entered  Macedonia  without  resistance.     Olympias, 

having  no  army  competent  to  meet  him  in  the  field,  was  forced  to 
shut  herself  up  in  the  maritime  fortress  of  Pydna,  with  Roxana, 
the  child  Alexander,  and  Thessalonike  daughter  of  her  late  husband 
Philip  son  of  Amyntas.'  Here  Kassander  blocked  her  up  for 
several  months  by  sea  as  well  as  by  land,  and  succeeded  in  defeat- 

^  Diodor.  xix.  11;  Justin,  z.  14,  4;  PauBanias,  L  11,  4. 
2  Diodor.  xix.  36. 
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ing  all  iixd  efibrts  of  Polysperchon  and  iflakides  to  relieve  her. 
In  the  spring  of  the  ensuing  year  (316  B.C.),  she  was  forced  by 
intolerable  famine  to  surrender.  Kassander  promised  her  nothing 
more  than  personal  safety,  requiring  from  her  the  surrender  of  the 
two  great  fortresses,  Fella  and  Amphipolis,  which  made  him  master 
of  Macedonia.  Presently,  however,  the  relatives  of  those  numerous 
victims,  who  had  perished  by  order  of  Olympias,  were  encouraged 
by  Eassander  to  demand  her  life  in  retribution.  They  found  little 
difficulty  in  obtaining  a  verdict  of  condemnation  against  her  from 
what  was  called  a  Macedonian  assembly.  Nevertheless,  such  was 
the  sentiment  of  awe  and  reverence  connected  with  her  name,  that 
no  one  except  these  injured  men  themselves  could  be  found  to 
execute  the  sentence.  She  died  with  a  courage  worthy  of  her  rank 
and  domineering  character.  Eassander  took  Thessalonike  to  wife 
— confined  Boxana  with  the  child  Alexander  in  the  fortress  of 
Araphipolis — where  (after  a  certain  interval)  he  caused  both  of 
them  to  be  slain.^ 

While  Eassander  was  thus  master  of  Macedonia — and  while 
the  imperial  family  were  disappearing  from  the  scene    B.c.315. 
in   that   country — the   defeat  and   death   of  Eumenes  Great 
(which  happened  nearly  at  the  same  time  as  the  capture  Antigonus 
of  Olympias^)  removed  the  last  faithful  partisan  of  that  confedi- 
family  in  Asia.     But  at  the  same  time,  it  left  in  the  K^aiinder. 
hands  of  Antigonus  such  overwhelming  preponderance  ^*iSJJ^'*** 
throughout  Asia,  that  he  aspired  to  become  vicar  and  SS^it 
master  of  the  entire  Alexandrine  empire,  as  well  as  to  *^"'* 
avenge  upon  Eassander  the  extirpation  of  the  regal  family.     His 
power  appeared  indeed  so  formidable,  that  Eassander  of  Mace- 
donia, Lysimachus  of  Thrace,  Ptolemy  of  Egypt,  and  Seleukus  of 
Babylonia,  entered  into  a  convention,  which  gradually  ripened 
into  an  active  alliance,  against  him. 

During  the  struggles  between  these  powerful  princes,  Greece 
appears  simply  as  a  group  of  subject  cities,  held,  garri-  b.c.  315-314. 
soned,  grasped  at,  or  coveted,  by  all  of  them.  Poly-  ^JSJJ*^ 
sperchon,  abandoning  all  hopes  in  Macedonia  after  the  JJJJJJ^  *"* 
death  of  Olympias,  had  been  forced  to  take  refuge  Thebes 
among  the  iStolians,  leaving  his  son  Alexander  to  make  the  best 
struggle  *that  he  could  in  Peloponnesus ;  so  that  Eassander  was 
now   decidedly   preponderant  throughout   the   Hellenic   regions. 


*  Diodor.  xix.  50,  51  ;  Justin,  xiy.  5; 
Pausan.  i.  25,  5;  ix.  7,  1. 

^  Even  immediately  before  the  death 
of  Olympiaa,  Aristonous,    gOTemor  of 


Amphipolis  in  her  interest,  considered 
Eumends  to  be  still  alive  (Diodor.  six. 
50). 
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After  fixing  himself  on  the  throne  of  Macedonia,  he  perpetuated 
his  own  name  by  founding,  on  the  isthmus  of  the  peninsula  of 
Pallene  and  near  the  site  where  Potidaea  had  stood,  the  new  city 
of,  Kassandreia ;  into  which  he  congregated  a  large  number  of 
inhabitants  from  the  neighbourhood,  and  especially  the  remnant  of 
the  citizens  of  Olynthus  and  Potidaea, — towns  taken  and  destroyed 
by  Philip  more  than  thirty  years  before.*  He  next  marched  into 
Peloponnesus  with  his  army  against  Alexander  son  of  Polysperchon. 
Passing  through  Boeotia,  he  undertook  the  task  of  restoring  the 
city  of  Thebes,  which  had  been  destroyed  twenty  years  previously 
by  Alexander  the  Great,  and  had  ever  since  existed  only  as  a 
military  post  on  the  ancient  citadel  called  Kadmeia.  The  other 
Boeotian  towns,  to  whom  the  old  Theban  territory  had  been  assigned, 
were  persuaded  or  constrained  to  relinquish  it ;  and  Kassander  in- 
vited from  all  parts  of  Greece  the  Theban  exiles  or  their  descend- 
ants. From  sympathy  with  these  exiles,  and  also  with  the  andent 
celebrity  of  the  city,  many  Greeks,  even  from  Italy  and  Sicily,  con- 
tributed to  the  restoration.  The  Athenians,  now  administered  by 
Demetrius  Phalereus  under  Kassander's  supremacy,  were  par- 
ticularly forward  in  the  work ;  the  Messenians  and  Megalopolitans, 
whose  ancestors  had  owed  so  much  to  the  Theban  Epaminondas, 
lent  strenuous  aid«  Thebes  was  reestablished  in  the  original  area 
which  it  had  occupied  before  Alexander's  siege ;  and  was  held  by 
a  Rassandrian  garrison  in  the  Eadmeia,  destined  for  the  mastery 
of  Bceotia  and  Greece.* 

After  some  stay  at  Thebes,  Kassander  advanced  towards  Pelo- 
B.C  314.  ponnesus.  Alexander  (son  of  Polysperchon)  having 
Measures  of  fortified  the  Isthmus,  he  was  forced  to  embark  his  troops 
agaiifst^KL-  with  his  clephauts  at  Megara,  and  cross  over  the  Saronic 
m^i^s^  Gulf  to  Epidaurus.  He  dispossessed  Alexander  of 
th?Qm:um  Argos,  of  Mcssenia,  and  even  of  his  position  on  the 
Ptoi^T  pro-  Isthmus,  where  he  left  a  powerful  detachment,  and  then 
iikr*G^t  returned  to  Macedonia.*  His  increasing  power  raised 
ESSnder  both  apprchcnsion  and  hatred  in  the  bosom  of  Antigonus, 
In  Greece,  ^j^^  eudcavoured  to  come  to  terms  with  him,  but  in 
vain.*  Kassander  preferred  the  alliance  with  Ptolemy,  Seleukus, 
and  Lysimachus — ^against   Antigonus,  who   was    now   master  of 


1  Diodor.  xiz.  52  ;  Pausonias,  y. 
23,  2. 

«  Diodor.  xix.  52,  54,  78;  Pausan.  ix. 
7,  2-5.  This  seems  an  explanatioD  of 
Kassander's  proceeding,  more  probable 
than  that  given  by  Pausanias ;  who  tells 


us  that  Kassander  hated  the  memory  |      *  Diodor.  xix.  56^ 


of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  wished  to 
undo  the  consequences  of  his  acts.  That 
he  did  so  hate  Alexander,  is  however 
extremely  credible :  see  Plutarch,  Alex- 
and.'  74. 

*  Diodor.  xix.  54, 
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nearly  the  whole  of  Ada,  inspiring  common  dread  to  all  of  them.^ 
Accordingly,  from  Asia  to  Peloponnesus,  with  arms  and  money, 
Antigonus  despatched  the  Milesian  Aristodemus  to  strengthen 
Alexander  against  Kassander ;  whom  he  farther  denounced  as  an 
enemy  of  the  Macedonian  name,  because  he  had  slain  Olympias, 
imprisoned  the  other  members  of  the  regal  family,  and  reestablished 
the  Olynthian  exiles.  He  caused  the  absent  Kassander  to  be  con- 
demned by  what  was  called  a  Macedonian  assembly,  upon  these 
and  other  charges. 

Antigonus  farther  proclaimed,  by  the  voice  of  this  assembly,  that 
all  the  Greeks  should  be  free,  self-governing,  and  exempt  from 
garrisons  or  military  occupation.'  It  was  expected  that  these 
brilliant  promises  would  enlist  partisans  in  Greece  against  Kas- 
sander ;  accordingly  Ptolemy,  ruler  of  Egypt,  one  of  the  enemies 
of  Antigonus,  thought  fit  to  issue  similar  proclamations  a  few 
months  afterwards,  tendering  to  the  Greeks  the  same  boon  from 
himself.^  These  promises,  neither  executed,  nor  intended  to  be 
executed^  by  either  of  the  kings,  appear  to  have  produced  little  or 
no  effect  upon  the  Greeks. 

The  arrival  of  Aristodemus  in  Peloponnesus  had  re-animated 
the  party  of  Alexander  (son  of  Polysperchon),  against  whom 
Kassander  was  again  obliged  to  bring  his  full  forces  from  Mace- 
donia. Though  successful  against  Alexander  at  Argos,  Orcho- 
menus  and  other  places,  Kassander  was  not  able  to  crush  him,  and 
presently  thought  it  prudent  to  gain  him  over.  He  oflFered  to  him 
the  separate  government  of  Peloponnesus,  though  in  subordination 
to  himself:  Alexander  accepted  the  offer,  becoming  Kassandtr's 
ally  4 — and  carried  on  war,  jointly  with  him,  against  Aristodemus, 
with  varying  success,  until  he  was  presently  assassinated  by  some 
private  enemies.  Nevertheless  his  widow  Kratesipolis,  a  woman 
of  courage  and  energy,  still  maintained  herself  in  considerable 
force  at  Sikyon.^  Kassander's  most  obstinate  enemies  were  the 
^tolians,  of  whom  we  now  first  hear  formal  mention  as  a  sub- 
stantive confederacy.*  These  iEtolians  became  the  allies  of  Anti- 
gonus as  they  had  been  before  of  Polysperchon,  extending  their 
predatory  ravages  even  as  far  as  Attica.  Protected  against  foreign 
garrisons,  partly  by  their  rude  and  fierce  habits,  partly  by  their 
mountainous  territory,  they  were  almost  the  only  Greeks  who 


*  Diodor.  xix.  57. 
'  Diodor.  xix.  61. 
»  Diodor.  xix.  62. 

*  Diodor.  xix.  63,  64. 

*  Diodor.  xix.  62,  67. 

VOL.  VIII.  2  o 


•  Diodor.  xix.  66.  'AptffrSirifios,  4vl 
Tov  Kotvou  T&r  AlrttKwy  Sucoio- 
KoyriadfityoSt  irporrpi^aro  rk  vX^^ 
/3ot)9civ  TOis  *AyTty6rov  irpdyiMffiVy  &c. 
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could  still  be  called  free.  Eassander  tried  to  keep  them  in  check 
through  their  neighbours  the  Akamanians,  whom  he  induced  to 
adopt  a  more  concentrated  habit  of  residence,  consolidating  their 
numerous  petty  townships  into  a  few  considerable  towns, — Stratus, 
Sauna,  and  Agrinium — convenient  posts  for  Macedonian  garrisoii& 
He  also  made  himself  master  of  Leukas,  ApoUonia,  and  Epidamnus, 
defeating  the  Illyrian  king  Glaukias,  so  that  his  dominion  now 
extended  across  from  the  Thermaic  to  the  Adriatic  Gulf.^  His 
general  Philippus  gained  two  important  victories  over  the  iEtolians 
and  Epirots,  forcing  the  former  to  relinquish  some  of  their  most 
accessible  towns.* 

The  power  of  Antigonus  in  Asia  underwent  a  material  diminu- 

B.C.  312.      tion,  by  the  successful  and  permanent  establishment  which 

Forces  of       Sclcukus  uow  acouired  in  Babylonia ;  from  which  event 

Antigouos  *  ,  . 

In  Greece,  the  era  of  thc  succeeding  Seleukidae  takes  its  origin.  In 
able  sucoeas  Greccc,  howevcr,  Antigonus  gained  ground  on  Kassander. 
iSsander.  Hc  Sent  thither  his  nephew  Ptolemy  with  a  large  force 
to  liberate  the  Greeks,  or  in  other  words,  to  expel  the  Kassandrian 
garrisons ;  while  he  at  the  same  time  distracted  Kassander's  at- 
tention by  threatening  to  cross  the  Hellespont  and  invade  Mace- 
donia. This  Ptolemy  (not  the  Egyptian)  expelled  the  soldiers  of 
Eassander  from  Euboea,  Boeotia,  and  Phokis.  Chalkis  in  Euboea 
was  at  this  time  the  chief  military  station  of  Kassander ;  Thebes 
(which  he  had  recently  reestablished)  was  in  alliance  with  him; 
but  the  remaining  Boeotian  towns  were  hostile  to  him.  Ptolemy, 
having  taken  Chalkis — the  citizens  of  which  he  conciliated  by 
lefllving  thera  without  any  garrison — together  with  Oropus,  Eretria, 
and  Karystus — entered  Attica,  and  presented  himself  before 
Athens.  So  much  disposition  to  treat  with  him  was  manifested  in 
the  city,  that  Demetrius  the  Phalerean  was  obliged  to  gain  time  by 
pretending  to  open  negotiations  with  Antigonus,  while  Ptolemy 
withdrew  from  Attica.  Nearly  at  the  same  epoch,  Apollonia, 
Epidamnus,  and  Leukas,  found  means,  assisted  by  an  armament 
from  Korkyra,  to  drive  out  Kassander's  garrisons,  and  to  escape 
from  his  dominion.'  The  aflFairs  of  Antigonus  were  now  prosper- 
ing in  Greece,  but  they  were  much  thrown  back  by  the  discontent 
and  treachery  of  his  admiral  Telesphorus,  who  seized  Elis  and  even 
plundered  the  sacred  treasures  of  Olympia.  Ptolemy  presently 
put  him  down,  and  restored  these  treasures  to  the  God.* 


*  Diodor.  xix.  67,  68;  Justin  xv.  2, 
See  Brandst'&ter,  Geschichte  des  .^o- 
lischen  Volkes  und  Bundes^  p.  178 
(Berlin,  1844). 


*  Diodor.  xix.  74. 

»  Diodor.  xix.  77,  78,  89. 

*  Diodor.  xix.  87. 
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In   the    ensuing  year,   a  convention   was   concluded  between 
Antigonus  on  one  side — and  Kassander,  Ptolemy  (the     ».c.3ii. 
Egyptian)  and  Lysimachus,  on  the  other,  whereby  the  bJuf^Sl'SL 
supreme  command  in  Macedonia  was  guaranteed  to  Kas-  g5^J^°'*' 
Sander,  until  the  maturity  of  Alexander  son  of  Roxana ;  JSlSImSdin 
Thrace  being  at  the  same  time  assured  to  Lysimachus,  ^^^SbJ*** 
Egypt  to  Ptolemy,  and  the  whole  of  Asia  to  Antigonus.  ^^^^2!?* 
It  was  at  the  same  time  covenanted  by  all,  that  the  her  child. 
Hellenic  cities  should  be  free.^     Towards  the  execution  of  this 
last  clause,  however,   nothing  was   actually   done.     Nor  does   it 
appear  that  the  treaty  had  any  other  effect,  except  to  inspire 
Kassander  with  increased  jealousy  about  Roxana  and  her  child ; 
both  of  whom  (as  has  been  already  stated)  he  caused  to  be  secretly 
assassinated  soon  afterwards,  by  the  governor  Glaukias,  in  the 
fortress  of  Amphipolis,  where  they  had  been  confined.*    The  forces 
of  Antigonus,  under  his  general  Ptolemy,  still  remained  in  Greece. 
But  this  general  presently  (310  b.c.)  revolted  from  Antigonus,  and 
placed  them  in  cooperation  with  Kassander ;   while  Ptolemy  of 
Egypt,  accusing  Antigonus  of  having  contravened  the  treaty  by 
garrisoning  various  Grecian  cities,  renewed  the  war  and  the  triple 
alliance  against  him.^ 

Polysperchon, — who  had  hitherto  maintained  a  local  dominion 
over  various  parts  of  Peloponnesus,  with  a  military  force  poiygperohon 
distributed   in   Messene   and   other  towns*  —  was  now  wpoua^ihe 

pretensions 

encouraged  by  Antigonus  to  espouse  the  cause  of  Herakles  Jj"^™*^*^ 
(son  of  Alexander  by  Barsine),  and  to  place  him  on  the  AieMnder, 
throne  of  Macedonia  in  opposition  to  Kassander.     This  jSwander. 

*^  *  rt  He  enters 

young  prince  Herakles,  now  seventeen  years  of  age,  was  into  com- 
sent  to  Greece  from  Pergamus  in  Asia,  and  his  pretensions  fcuMnder, 
to  the  throne  were  assisted  not  only  by  a  considerable  the  young 
party  in  Macedonia  itself,  but  also  by  the  -^tolians.  u  recognised 
Polysperchon  invaded  Macedonia,  with  favourable  pro-  SuSiem 
spects  of  establishing  the.  young  prince  ;  yet  he  thought  ^"**** 
it  advantageous  to  accept  treacherous  propositions  from  Kassander, 
who  offered  to  him  partnership  in  the  sovereignty  of  Macedonia, 
with  an  independent  army  and  dominion  in  Peloponnesus.     Poly- 
sperchon, tempted  by  these  offers,  assassinated  Uie  young  prince 
Herakles,  and  withdrew  his  army  towards  Peloponnesus.     But  he 
found  such  unexpected  opposition,  in  his  march  through  Boeotia, 
from  Boeotians  and  Peloponnesians,  that  he  was  forced  to  take  up 

»  Diodor.  xix.  105.  *  Messdnd  was   garrisoned   by  Poly- 

sperchon (Diodor.  xix.  64). 


*  Diodor.  xix.  105. 
'  Diodor.  XX.  19. 
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his  winter  quarters  in  Lokris^  (309  B.C.).  From  this  time  for- 
ward, as  far  as  we  can  make  out,  he  commanded  in  Southern 
Greece  as  subordinate  ally  or  partner  of  Eassander  ;■  whose  Mace- 
donian dominion,  thus  confirmed,  seems  to  have  included  Akar- 
nania  and  Amphilochia  on  the  Ambrakian  Gulf,  together  with  the 
town  of  Ambrakia  itself,  and  a  supremacy  over  many  of  the 
Epirots. 
The  assassination  of  Herakles  was  speedily  followed  by  that  of 
&c.  308.  Kleopatra,  sister  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  daughter 
uiJI^Kiio-  ^f  Philip  and  Olympiaa  She  had  been  for  some  time  at 
Eu^ViIJ*  Sardis,  nominally  at  liberty,  yet  under  watch  by  the 
Ai?il^CT  governor,  who  received  his  orders  from  Antigonus ;  she 
the  Great,  was  now  preparing  to  quit  that  place,  for  the  purpose  of 
gonus.  joining  Ptolemy  in  Egypt,  and  of  becoming  his  wife. 
She  had  been  invoked  as  auxiliary,  or  courted  in  marriage,  by 
several  of  the  great  Macedonian  chiefs,  without  any  result.  Now, 
however,  Antigonus,  afraid  of  the  influence  which  her  name  might 
throw  into  the  scale  of  his  rival  Ptolemy,  caused  her  to  be  secretly 
murdered  as  she  was  preparing  for  her  departure ;  throwing  the 
blame  of  the  deed  on  some  of  her  women,  whom  he  punished  with 
death.'  All  the  relatives  of  Alexander  the  Great  (except  Thessa- 
lonike  wife  of  Kassander,  daughter  of  Philip  by  a  Thessalian 
mistress)  had  now  successively  perished,  and  all  by  the  orders  of 
one  or  other  among  his  principal  officers.  The  imperial  family, 
with  the  prestige  of  its  name,  thus  came  to  an  end« 

Ptolemy  of  Egypt  now  set  sail  for  Greece  with  a  powerful  arma- 
ment He  acquired  possession  of  the  important  cities — 
Sikyon  and  Corinth — which  were  handed  over  to  him  by 
Kratesipolis,  widow  of  Alexander  son  of  Polysperchon. 
He  then  made  known  by  proclamation  his  purpose  as  a 
liberator,  inviting  aid  from  the  Peloponnesian  cities  them- 
selves against  the  garrisons  of  Kassander.  From  some 
he  received  encouraging  answers  and  promises ;  but  none 
of  them  made  any  movement,  or  seconded  him  by  armed  demon- 
strations. He  thought  it  prudent  therefore  to  conclude  a  tnioe 
with  Kassander  and  retire  from  Greece,  leaving  however  secure 
garrisons  in  Sikyon  and  Corinth.^  The  Grecian  cities  had  now 
become  tame  and  passive.     Feeling  their  own  incapacity  of  self- 


Ptolemy  of 
Egypt  In 
Greece  — 
after  some 
BucoeMes,  he 
concludes  a 
truce  with 
Kassander. 
PasMveiiess 
of  the  Ore- 
ctan  cities. 


*  Diodor.  xx.  28 ;  Trogua  Pompeius 
— Proleg.  ad  Justin,  xv. ;  Justin,  xv.  2. 

2  Diodor.  xx.  100-103;  Plutarch, 
Pyrrhus,    6.       King    Pyrrhus    was    of 


96(n — at  least  this  was  the  reproach  of 
Lysimachus  (Plutarch,  Pyrrhus,  13). 

'  Diodor.  xx.  37  :  compare  Justin, 
xiii.  6  ;  XIV.  1. 

■*  Diodor.  xx.  37. 
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defence,  and  averse  to  auxiliary  eflForts,  which  brought  upon  them 
enmity  without  any  prospect  of  advantage — they  awaited  only  the 
turns  of  foreign  interference  and  the  behests  of  the  potentates 
around  them. 

The  Grecian  ascendency  of  Kassander,  however,  was  in   the 
following  year  exposed  to  a  graver  shock  than  it  had  ever     ^^  3^ 
yet  encountered — by  the  sudden  invasion  of  Demetrius  sudden 
called  Poliorketes,  son  of  Antigonus.     This  young  prince,  Demetrius 
sailing  from  Ephesus  with  a  formidable  armament,  con-  in  i^neua. 
trived  to  conceal  his  purposes  so  closely,  that  he  actually  nioLdedlre 
entered  the  harbour  of  Peiraeus  (on   the  26th  of  the  iwwi^"'- 
month  Thargelion — May)  without  expectation,  or  re-  ^re™ 
sistance  from  any  one ;  his  fleet  being  mistaken  for  the  o^i«  of 
fleet  of  the  Egyptian  Ptolemy.     The  Phalerean  Deme-  ^^^^ 
trius,  taken  unawares,  and  attempting  too  late  to  guard  **'*• 
the  harbour,  found  himself  compelled  to  leave  it  in  possession  of 
the  enemy,  and  to  retire  within  the  walls  of  Athens ;  while  Diony- 
sius,  the  Eassandrian  governor,  maintained  himself  with  his  garrison 
in  Munychia,^yet  without  any  army  competent  to  meet  the  invaders 
in  the  field.     This  accomplished  Phalerean,  who  had  administered 
for  ten  years  as  the  viceroy  and  with  the  force  of  Kassander,  now 
felt  his  position  and  influence  at  Athens  overthrown,  and  even  his 
personal  safety  endangered.     He  with  other  Athenians  went  as 
envoys  on  the  ensuing  day  to   ascertain  what  terms  would  be 
granted.     The  young  prince  ostentatiously  proclaimed,  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  his  father  Antigonus  and  himself  to  restore  and 
guarantee  to  the  Athenians  unqualified  freedom  and  autonomy. 
Hence  the  Phalerean  Demetrius  foresaw  that  his  internal  opponents, 
condemned  as  they  had  been  to  compulsory  silence  during  the  last 
ten  years,  would  now  proclaim  themselves  with  irresistible  violence, 
so  that  there  was  no  safety  for  him  except  in  retreat.     He  accord- 
ingly asked  and  obtained  permission  from  the  invader  to  retire  to 
Thebes,  from  whence  he  passed  over  soon  after  to  Ptolemy  in 
Egypt.     The  Athenians  in  the  city  declared  in  favour  of  Deme- 
trius Poliorketes ;  who  however  refused  to  enter  the  walls  until  he 
should  have  besieged  and  captured  Munychia,  as  well  as  Megara, 
with  their  Eassandrian  garrisons.     In  a  short  time  he  accomplished 
both  these  objects.     Indeed  energy,  skill,  and  effective   use  of 
engines,  in  besieging  fortified  places,  were  among  the  most  con- 
spicuous features  in  his  character ;  procuring  for  him  the  surname 
whereby  he  is  known  to  history.     He  proclaimed  the  Megarians 
free,  levelling  to  the  ground  the  fortifications  of  Munychia,  as  an 
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earnest  to  the  Athenians  that  they  should  be  relieved  for  the  future 
from  all  foreign  garrison.^ 

After  these  successes,  Demetrius  Poliorketes  made  his  triumphant 
B.c.3(n.  entry  into  Athens.  He  announced  to  the  people,  in 
pSuSSSi  formal  assembly,  that  they  were  now  again  a  free  de- 
AtheMia  mocracy,  liberated  from  all  dominion  either  of  soldiers 
SfJlSiiaet  fr^™  abroad  or  oligarchs  at  home.  He  also  promised 
^^S^  them  a  farther  boon  from  his  father  Antigonus  and  him- 
gj^Jjy-  ^^  self — 150,000  medimni  of  com  for  distribution,  and  ship- 
votes  of  flat-  timber  in  quantity  suflScient  for  constructing  100  triremes. 
^  the  Both  these  announcements  were  received  with  CTatefuI 

toward.  exultation.  The  feelings  of  the  people  were  testified  not 
newAthe-  merely  in  votes  of  thanks  and  admiration  towards  the 
createj.  youug  couqucror,  but  also  in  effusions  of  unmeasured  and 
exorbitant  flattery.  Stratokles  (who  has  already  been  before  us 
as  one  of  the  accusers  of  Demostlienes  in  the  Harpalian  affair) 
with  others  exhausted  their  invention  in  devising  new  varieties  of 
compliment  and  adulation.  Antigonus  and  Demetrius  were  pro- 
claimed to  be  not  only  kings,  but  Gods  and  Saviours  :«a  high  priest 
of  these  Saviours  was  to  be  annually  chosen,  after  whom  each  suc- 
cessive year  was  to  be  named  (instead  of  being  named  after  the 
first  of  the  nine  Archons,  as  had  hitherto  been  tiie  custom),  and 
the  dates  of  decrees  and  contracts  commemorated;  the  month 
Munychion  was  re-named  as  Demetrion — two  new  tribes,  to  be 
called  Antigonis  and  Demetrias,  were  constituted  in  addition  to 
the  preceding  ten  : — the  annual  senate  was  appointed  to  consist  of 
600  members  instead  of  500 ;  the  portraits  and  exploits  of  Anti- 
gonus and  Demetrius  were  to  be  woven,  along  with  those  of  2^us 
and  Athene,  into  the  splendid  and  voluminous  robe  periodically 
carried  in  procession,  as  an  offering  at  the  Panathenaic  festival; 
the  spot  of  ground  where  Demetrius  had  alighted  from  his  chariot, 
was  consecrated  with  an  altar  erected  in  honour  of  Demetrius 
Katsebates  or  the  Descender.  Several  other  similar  votes  were 
passed,  recognizing,  and  worshipping  as  Gods,  the  Saviours  Anti- 
gonus and  Demetrius.  Nay,  we  are  told  that  temples  or  altars 
were  voted  to  Phila- Aphrodite,  in  honour  of  Phila  wife  of  Deme- 
trius ;  and  a  like  compliment  was  paid  to  his  two  mistresses,  Leaena 
and  Lamia.  Altars  are  said  to  have  been  also  dedicated  to  Adei- 
mantus  and  others,  his  convivial  companions  or  flatterers.'     At  the 


'  Philochor.  Fragm.  144,  ed.  Didot ; 
Diodor.  zx.  45,  4G;  Plutarch,  Deme- 
trius, 8, 9,  The  occupation  of  Peirteus  by 
Demetrius  Poliorkette  is  related  some- 


what differently  by  PolysenuB,  iv.  7,  6. 
^  Plutarch,  Demetrius,  9-11;  Diodor. 
XX.  47;    Demochards    ap.    Athttuoum, 
yi.  p.  253. 
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same  time  the  numerous  statues,  which  had  been  erected  in  honour 
of  the  Phalerean  Demetrius  during  his  decennial  government,  were 
overthrown,  and  some  of  them  even  turned  to  ignoble  purposes,  in 
order  to  cast  greater  scorn  upon  the  past  ruler.^  The  demonstra- 
tions of  servile  flattery  at  Athens,  towards  Demetrius  Poliorketes, 
were  in  fact  so  extravagantly  overdone,  that  he  himself  is  said  to 
have  been  disgusted  with  them,  and  to  have  expressed  contempt  for 
these  degenerate  Athenians  of  his  own  time.^ 

In  reviewing  such  degrading  proceedings,  we  must  recollect  that 
thirty-one  years  had   now  elapsed  since  the  battle  of  b  .a  sot. 
Cha»roneia,  and  that  during  all  this  time  the  Athenians  ^f|{Si"Si 
had  been  under  the  practical  ascendency,  and  constantly  JJ'aSSJ, 
augmenting  pressure,  of  foreign  potentates.     The  senti-  f^"^^* 
ment  of  this  dependence  on  Macedonia  had  been  con-  y**^ 
tinually  strengthened  by  all  the  subsequent  events — by  the  capture 
and  destruction  of  Thebes,  and  the  subsequent  overwhelming  con- 
quests of  Alexander — by  the  deplorable  conclusion  of  the  Lamian 
war,  the  slaughter  of  the  free-spoken  orators,  the  death  of  the 
energetic  military  leaders,  and  the  deportation  of  Athenian  citizens 
— lastly,  by  the  continued  presence  of  a  Macedonian  garrison  in 
Peiraeus  or  Munychia.     By  Phokion,  Demetrius  Phalereus,  and 
the  other  leading  statesmen  of  this  long  period,  submission  to 
Macedonia  had  been  inculcated  as  a  virtue,  while  the  recollection  of 
the  dignity  and  grandeur  of  old  autonomous  Athens  had  been 
effaced  or  denounced  as  a  mischievous  dream.     The  fifteen  years 
between  the  close  of  the  Lamian  war  and  the  arrival  of  Demetrius 
Poliorketes  (322-307  b.c.),  had  witnessed  no  free  play,  nor  public 
discussion  and  expression,  of  conflicting  opinions  ;  the  short  period 
during  which  Phokion  was  condemned  must  be  excepted,  but  that 
lasted  only  long  enough  to  give  room  for  the  outburst  of  a  pre- 
conceived but  suppressed  antipathy. 

During  these  thirty  years,  of  which  the  last  half  had  been  an 
aggravation  of  the  first,  a  new  generation  of  Athenians  had  grown 
up,  accustomed  to  an  altered  phase  of  political  existence.  How 
few  of  those  who  received  Demetrius  Poliorketes,  had  taken  part 
in  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia,  or  listened  to  the  stirring  exhortations 
of  Demosthenes  in  the  war  which  preceded  that  disaster !  ^    Of  the 


*  Diogen.  Laert.  v.  77.  Among  the 
numerous  literary  works  (all  lost)  of 
the  Phalerean  Demetrius,  one  was  enti- 
tled 'A9rjvaicoy  Karaipofiii  (ib.  V.  82). 

^  Demochar^  ap.  Athenieum,  vi.  p. 
2o3. 


'  Tacitus,  Annal.  i.  3.  "Juuiores 
post  Actiacam  victoriam,  seniores  pie- 
rique  inter  bella  civium,  nati:  quotiis- 
quisque  reliquus,  qui  rempublicam 
vidiaset?" 
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citizens  who  yet  retained  courage  and  patriotism  to  struggle  again 
for  their  freedom  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  how  many  must 
have  perished  with  Leosthenes  in  the  Lamian  war  I  The  Athe- 
nians of  307  B.G.  had  come  to  conceive  their  own  city,  and  Hellas 
generally,  as  dependent  first  on  Kassander,  next  on  the  possible  in- 
tervention of  his  equally  overweening  rivals,  Ptolemy,  Antigonus, 
Lysimachus,  &c.  If  they  shook  off  the  yoke  of  one  potentate,  it 
could  only  be  by  the  protectorate  of  another.  The  sentiment  of 
political  self-reliance  and  autonomy  had  fled  ;  the  conception  of  a 
citizen  military  force,  furnished  by  confederate  and  cooperating 
cities,  had  been  superseded  by  the  spectacle  of  vast  standing 
armies,  organized  by  the  heirs  of  Alexander  and  of  his  traditions. 

Two  centuries  before  (510  B.C.),  when  the  Lacedaemonians 
contrantof  cxpcUed  the  despot  Hippias  and  his  mercenaries  from 
m^rTi^  Athens,  there  sprang  up  at  once  among  the  Athenian 
nSiStrius  people  a  forward  and  devoted  patriotism,  which  made 
Si^SteSs  *^^™  willing  to  brave,  and  competent  to  avert,  all 
SS^Jilton  of  dangers  in  defence  of  their  newly-acquired  liberty.^  At 
HippiM.  that  time,  the  enemies  by  whom  they  were  threatened, 
were  Lacedaemonians,  Thebans,  iEginetans,  Chalkidians,  and  the 
like  (for  the  Persian  force  did  not  present  itself  until  after  some 
interval,  and  attacked  not  Athens  alone,  but  Greece  collectively). 
These  hostile  forces,  though  superior  in  number  and  apparent 
value  to  those  of  Athens,  were  yet  not  so  disproportionate  as  to 
engender  hopelessness  and  despair.  Very  different  were  the  facts 
in  307  B.C.,  when  Demetrius  Poliorketes  removed  the  Eassandrian 
mercenaries  with  their  fortress  Munychia,  and  proclaimed  Athens 
free.  To  maintain  that  freedom  by  their  own  strength — ^in  opposi- 
tion to  the  evident  superiority  of  organized  force  residing  in  the 
potentates  around,  one  or  more  of  whom  had  nearly  all  Greece 
under  military  occupation, — was  an  enterprise  too  hopeless  to  have 
been  attempted  even  by  men  such  as  the  combatants  of  Marathon 
or  the  contemporaries  of  Perikles.  **  Who  would  be  free,  them- 
selves must  strike  the  blow  I "  but  the  Athenians  had  not  force 
enough  to  strike  it ;  and  the  liberty  proclaimed  by  Demetrius 
Poliorketes  was  a  boon  dependent  upon  him  for  its  extent  and  even 
for  its  continuance.  The  Athenian  assembly  of  that  day  was  held 
under  his  army  as  masters  of  Attica,  as  it  had  been  held  a  few 
months  before  under  the  controlling  force  of  the  Phalerean  Deme- 
trius together  with  the  Kassandrian  governor  of  Munychia ;  and 
the  most  fulsome  votes  of  adulation  proposed  in  honour  of  Deme- 

>  Herodotus^  v.  78. 
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trius  PoliorketSs  by  his  partisans,  though  perhaps  disapproved  by 
many,  would  hardly  find  a  single  pronounced  opponent. 

One  man,  however,  there  was,  who  ventured  to  oppose  several 
of  the  votes — the  nephew  of  Demosthenes — Deraochares,  opposition 
who  deserves  to  be  commemorated  as  the  last  known  SJS)Sar««, 
spokesman  of  free  Athenian  citizenship.     We  know  only  Sf^tTo. 
that  such  were  his  general  politics,  and  that  his  opposi-  J^S^ 
tion  to  the  obsequious  rhetor  Stratokles  ended  in  banish-  p^buc^**"* 
ment,  four  years  afterwards.^     He  appears  to  have  dis-  fl*«erie8. 
charged  the  functions  of  general  during  this  period — to  have  been 
active  in  strengthening  the  fortifications  and  military  equipment  of 
the  city — and  to  have  been  employed  in  occasional  missions.' 

The  altered  politics  of  Athens  were  manifested  by  impeachment 
against  Demetrius  Phalereus  and  other  leading  partisans  p^^*^"* 
of  the  late  Kassandrian  government      He  and   many  <»igMnned 
others  had  already  gone  into  voluntary  exile ;  when  their  abaenoe. 
trials  came  on,  they  were  not  forthcoming,  and  all  were  commemo- 
condemned  to  death.     But  all  those  who  remained,  and  deceawd 
presented  themselves  for  trial,  were  acquitted ; '  so  little  i^kusaa. 
was  there  of  reactionary  violence  on  this  occasion.     Stratokles  also 
proposed  a  decree,  commemorating  the  orator  Lykurgus  (who  had 
been  dead  about  seventeen  years)  by  a  statue,  an  honorary  in- 
scription, and  a  grant  of  maintenance  in  the  Prytaneum  to  his 
eldest  surviving  descendant.^     Among  those  who  accompanied  the 


^  Plutarch,  Demetr.  24. 
^  '  Polybiufl,  xii.  13;   Decretmn  apud 
Plutarch.  Vit.  X.  Oratt.  p.  851. 

'  Philochori  Fragm.  144,  ed.  Didot, 
ap.  Dionys.  Hal.  p.  636. 

*  Plutarch,  Vit.  X.  Oratt.  p.  842- 
852.  Lykui^g^  at  hia  death  (about 
324  B.C.)  left  three  sous,  who  are  said, 
shortly  after  his  death,  to  have  been 
denounced  by  MenesaBchmus,  indicted 
by  Thrasyklds,  and  put  in  prison 
(**  handed  over  to  the  Eleven").  But 
Demoklds,  a  disciple  of  Theophrastus, 
stood  forward  on  their  behalf;  and 
Demosthends,  then  in  banishment  at 
Troezen,  wrote  emphatic  remonstrances 
to  the  Athenians  against  such  unwor- 
thy treatment  of  the  sons  of  a  distin- 
guished  patriot.  Accordingly  the 
Athenians  soon  repented  and  released 
them. 

This  is  what  we  find  stated  in  Plu- 
tarch, Vit.  X.  Oratt.  p.  842.  The  third 
of  the  so-called  Demosthenic  Epistles 
purports  to  be  the  letter  written  on  this 
subject  by  Demoethente. 


The  harsh  treatment  of  the  sons  of 
Lykuigus  (whatever  it  may  have 
amounted  to,  and  whatever  may  have 
been  its  ground)  certainly  did  not  last 
long;  for  in  the  next  page  of  the  very 
same  Plutarchian  life  (p.  843),  an  account 
is  given  of  the  family  of  Lykuigus, 
which  was  ancient  and  sacerdotal ;  and 
it  is  there  stated  that  his  sons  after  his 
death  fully  sustained  the  dignified  posi- 
tion of  the  family. 

On  what  ground  they  were  accused, 
we  cannot  make  out.  According  to  the 
Demosthenic  epistle  (which  epistles  I 
have  before  stated  that  I  do  not  believe 
to  be  authentic),  it  was  upon  some 
allegation,  which,  if  valid  at  all,  ought 
to  have  been  uiged  against  Lykurgus 
himself  himself  during  his  life  (p.  1477, 
1478);  but  Lykurgus  had  been  always 
honourably  acquitted,  and  always  held 
thoroughly  estimable,  up  to  the  day  of 
his  death  (p.  1475). 

Hyperidds  exerted  his  eloquence  on 
behalf  of  the  sons  of  Lykurgus.  A 
fragment,  of  considerable  interest,  from 
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Phalercan  Demetrius  into  exile  was   the  rhetor  or  logographer 
Deinarchus. 

The  friendship  of  this  obnoxious  Phalerean,  and  of  Kassander 
Restrictive  Also,  towards  the  philosopher  Theophrastus,  seems  to  have 
aiplii^na^  heen  one  main  cause  which  occasioned  the  enactment  of 
phe^th^  a  restrictive  law  against  the  liberty  of  philosophising.  It 
AtbraT  ^^  decreed,  on  the  proportion  of  a  citizen  named 
S^M  **  Sophokles,  that  no  philosopher  should  be  allowed  to  open 
Md  tfe  p'hu  *  school  or  teach,  except  under  special  sanction  obtamed 
J^pJ«™  from  a  vote  of  the  Senate  and  people.  Such  was  the  dis- 
Aihenj.  gust  and  apprehension  occasioned  by  the  new  restriction, 
that  all  the  philosophers  with  one  accord  left  Athena.  This 
spirited  protest,  against  authoritative  restriction  on  the  liberty  of 
philosophy  and  teaching,  found  responsive  sympathy  among  the 
Athenians.  The  celebrity  of  the  schools  and  professors  was  in 
fact  the  only  characteristic  mark  of  dignity  still  remaining  to 
them — when  their  power  had  become  extinct,  and  when  even  their 
independence  and  free  constitution  had  degenerated  into  a  mere 
name.  It  was  moreover  the  great  temptation  for  young  men, 
coming  from  all  parts  of  Greece,  to  visit  Athens.  Accordingly,  a 
year  had  hardly  passed,  when  Philon — impeaching  Sophokles  the 
author  of  the  law,  under  the  Graphe  Paranomon — prevailed  on 
the  Dikastery  to  find  him  guilty,  and  condemn  him  to  a  fine  of 
five  talents.  The  restrictive  law  being  thus  repealed,  the  philoso- 
phers returned.^  It  is  remarkable  that  Demochares  stood  forward 
as  one  of  its  advocates ;  defending  Sophokles  against  the  accuser 
Philon.  From  scanty  notices  remaining  of  the  speech  of  Demo- 
chares, we  gather  that,  while  censuring  the  opinions  no  less  than 
the  characters  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  he  denounced  yet  more 
bitterly  their  pupils,  as  being  for  the  most  part  ambitious,  violent, 
and  treacherous  men.  He  cited  by  name  several  among  them, 
who  had  subverted  the  freedom  of  their  respective  cities,  and  com- 
mitted gross  outrages  against  their  fellow-citizens.* 


his  oration,  has  been  presenred  by 
Apsinds  (ap.  Wals.  Rhetor.  GrsBc.  ix. 
p.  645).  'Twtptiifis  {fwhp  AvKo^ffyov 
Xiyttv—Tiva  <p4\<rov<riv  ol  iraptomti  ahrov 
rhv  rdKpoy  ;    otros   ifiiv   fikv  <r»ipp6vas, 

eSpc  w6povSf  t^ko96fi7i<rt  8i  rh  Btarpoy, 
rh  <^b€toVf  rh  ytApuif  rpi-iiptin  iirofh- 
araro  fcal  \tfi4vas'  rovroy  ri  ir6\is 
rjfiwy  ijrifiufftf  Ktd  rohs  wcuHas  (iiiafy 
auTov. 

This    fragment     of    Hyperidds    was  '  chai-^  collected  in  Fragmenta  Histori- 
pointed    out    to    my    notice    by    Mr.  j  corum   Graecorum,  ed.    Bidot,  vol.  ii. 


Churchill  Babington,  the  editor  of  the 
recently-discovered  portions  of  Hype- 
ridds. 

*  Diogen.  Laert.  v.  3S.  It  is  perhaps 
to  this  return  of  the  philosophers  that 
the  ^vyd^uy  KdOo^os  mentioned  by 
Philochorus,  as  foreshadowed  by  the 
omen  in  the  Acropolis,  alludes  (Philo- 
chorus,  Frag.  145,  ed.  Didot,  ap.  Dionys. 
Hal.  p.  637), 

2  See  the  few  fragments  of  Demo- 
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Athenian  envoys  were  despatched  to  Antigonus  in  Asia,  to  testify 
the  gratitude  of  the  people,  and  communicate  the  recent  b.&  m. 
complimentary  votes.     Antigonus  not  only  received  them  ^eiri„f 
graciously,  but  sent  to  Athens,  according  to  the  promise  His^ong^*** 
made  by  his  son,  a  large  present  of  150,000  medimni  of  gjgj^ 
wheat,  with  timber  suOScient  for  100  ships.     He  at  the  |^^"^^ 
same  time  directed  Demetrius  to  convene  at  Athens  a  rwuunce 
synod  of  deputies  from  the  allied  Grecian  cities,  where  ciusenfli 
resolutions  might  be  taken  for  the  common  interests  of  Greece.^ 
It  was  his  interest  at  this  moment  to  raise  up  a  temporary  self- 
sustaining  authority  in  Greece,  for  the  purpose  of  upholding  the 
alliance  with  himself,  during  the  absence  of  Demetrius ;  whom  he 
was  compelled  to  summon  into  Asia  with  his  army— requiring  his 
services  for  the  war  against  Ptolemy  in  Syria  and  Cyprus. 

The  following  three  years  were  spent  by  Demetrius — 1.  In  vic- 
torious operations  near  Cyprus,  defeating  Ptolemy  and  making 
himself  master  of  that  island  ;  after  which  Antigonus  and  De- 
metrius assumed  the  title  of  kings,  and  the  example  was  followed  by 
Ptolemy,  in  Egypt — by  Lysimachus,  in  Thrace — and  by  Seleukus, 
in  Babylonia,  Mesopotamia,  and  Syria ' — thus  abolishing  even  the 
titular  remembrance  of  Alexander's  family.  2.  In  an  unsuccessful 
invasion  of  Egypt  by  land  and  sea,  repulsed  with  great  loss.  3.  In 
the  siege  of  Rhodes.  The  brave  and  intelligent  citizens  of  this 
island  resisted  for  more  than  a  year  the  most  strenuous  attacks  and 
the  most  formidable  siege-equipments  of  Demetrius  Poliorketea. 
All  their  efforts  however  would  have  been  vain  had  they  not  been 
assisted  by  large  reinforcements  and  supplies  from  Ptolemy,  Ly- 
simachus, and  Kassander.  Such  «re  the  conditions  under  which 
alone  even  the  most  resolute  and  intelligent  Greeks  can  now 
retain  their  circumscribed  sphere  of  autonomy.  The  siege  was  at 
length  terminated  by  a  compromise ;  the  Rhodians  submitted  to 
enrol  themselves  as  allies  of  Demetrius,  yet  under  proviso  not  to 


p.  445,  with  the  notea  of  Carl  Midler. 

See  likewise  AthensuB,  xiii.  610,  with 
the  fragment  from  the  oomic  writer 
Alexis.  It  is  there  stated  that  Lysi- 
machus also,  king  of  Thrace,  had  ban- 
ished the  philosophers  from  hia  domi- 
nions. 

DemocharSs  might  find  (besides  the 
persons  named  in  Athene,  v.  215,  xi. 
508 )  other  authentic  examples  of  pupils 
of  Plato  and  Isokratds  who  had  been 
atrocious  and  sanguinary  tyrants  in 
their  native  cities — see  the  case  of 
Klearchus  of  Herakleia,   Memnon  ap. 


Photium,  Cod.  224.  cap.  1.  Chion  and 
Leonidda,  the  two  yoimg  citisens  who 
slew  Klearchus,  and  who  perished  in 
endeavouring  to  liberate  their  country 
— were  also  pupils  of  Plato  (Justin, 
xvi.  5).  In  fact,  aspiring  youths,  of  all 
varieties  of  purpose,  were  likely  to  seek 
this  mode  of  improvement.  Alexander 
the  Great,  too,  the  very  impersonation 
of  subduing  force,  had  been  the  pupil 
of  Aristotle. 

*  Diodor.  xx.  46. 

*  Diodor.  xx.  63;  Plutarch,  Demetr. 
18. 
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act  against  Ptolemy.*  Towards  the  latter  they  carried  their  grate- 
fiil  devotion  so  far,  as  to  erect  a  temple  to  him,  called  the  Ptole- 
maeum,  and  to  worship  him  (under  the  sanction  of  the  oracle  of 
Ammon)  as  a  God.*  Amidst  the  rocks  and  shoals  through  which 
Grecian  dties  were  now  condemned  to  steer,  menaced  on  every 
side  by  kings  more  powerful  than  themselves,  and  afterwards  by 
the  giant-republic  of  Rome — the  Rhodians  conducted  their  political 
affairs  with  greater  prudence  and  dignity  than  any  other  Grecian 
city. 

Shortly  after  the  departure  of  Demetrius  from  Greece  to  Cyprus, 
B/x  307-303.  Eassander  and  Polysperchon  renewed  the  war  in  Pelo- 
iS^wsr,  ponnesus  and  its  neighbourhood.*  We  make  out  no  par- 
SiSlito*"*  ticulars  respecting  this  war.  The  iEtolians  were  in 
22^  hostility  with  Athens,  and  committed  annoying  depreda- 
*S««ider.  tions.*  The  fleet  of  Athens,  repaired  or  increased  by  the 
timber  received  from  Antigonus,  was  made  to  furnish  thirty  quadri- 
remes  to  assist  Demetrius  in  Cyprus,  and  was  employed  in  certain 
operations  near  the  island  of  Amorgos,  wherein  it  suffered  defeat* 
But  we  can  discover  little  respecting  the  course  of  the  war,  except 
that  Kassander  gained  ground  upon  the  Athenians,  and  that  about 
the  beginning  of  303  B.O.  he  was  blockading,  or  threatening  to 
blockade,  Athens.  The  Athenians  invoked  the  aid  of  Demetrius 
Poliorketes,  who,  having  recently  concluded  an  accommodation 
with  the  Rhodians,  came  again  across  from  Asia,  with  a  powerful 
fleet  and  army,  to  Aulis  in  Boeotia."  He  was  received  at  Athens 
with  demonstrations  of  honour  equal  or  superior  to  those  which 
had  marked  his  previous  visit  He  seems  to  have  passed  a  year 
and  a  half,  partly  at  Athens,  partly  in  military  operations  car- 
ried successfully  over  many  parts  of  Greece,  He  compelled  the 
Boeotians  to  evacuate  the  Euboean  city  of  Chalkis,  and  to  relin- 
quish their  alliance  with  Kassander.  He  drove  that  prince  out  of 
Attica — expelled  his  garrisons  from  the  two  frontier  fortresses  of 


^  Diodor.  xx.  99.  Probably  this  pro- 
viso extended  also  to  Lysimachus  and 
Kassander  (both  of  whom  had  aBsisted 
Rhodes)  as  well  as  to  Ptolemy — ^though 
Diodorus  does  not  expressly  say  so. 

«  Diodor.  xx.  100. 

»  Diodor.  xx.  100. 

^  That  the  .^tolians  were  just  now 
most  vexatious  enemies  to  Athens,  may 
be  seen  by  the  Ithyphallic  ode  addressed 
to  Demetrius  Poliorketds  ( Athenaeus,  vi. 
p.  253). 

^  Diodor.  xx.  50;  Plutarch,  Demetr. 
11.     In  reference  to  this  defeat  near 


Amoi'gos,  Stratoklds  (the  complaisant 
orator  who  moved  the  votes  of  flattery 
towards  Demetrius  and  Antigonus)  is 
said  to  have  announced  it  first  as  a 
victory,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  people. 
Presently  evidences  of  the  defeat  ar- 
rived, and  the  people  were  angry  with 
Stratoklds.  **  What  harm  has  happened 
to  you  ? — (replied  be) — have  you  not 
had  two  days  of  pleasure  and  satisfiic- 
tion  ? "  This  is  at  any  rate  a  very  good 
story. 

^  Diodor.  xx.  100 ;  Plutarch,  Demetr. 
23. 
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Attica, — Phyle  and  Panaktum — and  pursued  him  as  far  as  Ther- 
mopylae. He  captured,  or  obtained  by  bribing  the  garrisons,  the 
important  towns  of  Corinth,  Argos,  and  Sikyon ;  mastering  also 
^gium,  Bura,  all  the  Arcadian  towns  (except  Mantineia),  and 
various  other  towns  in  Peloponnesus.^  He  celebrated,  as  president, 
the  great  festival  of  the  Hersea  at  Argos ;  on  which  occasion  he 
married  Deidameia,  sister  of  Pyrrhus,  the  young  king  of  Epirus, 
He  prevailed  on  the  Sikyonians  to  transfer  to  a  short  distance  the 
site  of  their  city,  conferring  upon  the  new  city  the  name  of  Deme- 
trias."  At  a  Grecian  synod,  convened  in  Corinth  under  his  own 
letters  of  invitation,  he  received  by  acclamation  the  appointment  of 
leader  or  Emperor  of  the  Greeks,  as  it  had  been  conferred  on 
Philip  and  Alexander.  He  even  extended  his  attacks  as  far  as 
Leukas  and  Korkyra.  The  greater  part  of  Greece  seems  to  have 
been  either  occupied  by  his  garrisons,  or  enlisted  among  his  sub- 
ordinates. 

So  much  was  Kassander  intimidated  by  these  successes,  that  he 
sent  envoys  to  Asia,  solidling  peace  from  Antigonus ;  who,  how- 
ever, elate  and  full  of  arrogance,  refused  to  listen  to  any  terms 
short  of  surrender  at  discretion.  Kassander,  thus  driven  to  despair^ 
renewed  his  applications  to  Lysimachus,  Ptolemy,  and  Seleukus* 
All  these  princes  felt  equally  menaced  by  the  power  and  disposi- 
tions of  Antigonus — and  all  resolved  upon  an  energetic  combination 
to  put  him  down.' 

After  uninterrupted  prosperity  in  Greece,  throughout  the  summer 
of  302  B.C.,  Demetrius  returned  from  Leukas  to  Athens,  ^  soa-soi. 
about  the  month  of  September,  near  the  time  of  the  Return  of 
Eleusinian  mysteries.^     He  was  welcomed  by  festive  pro-  Pbiioite^ 
cessions,  hymns,  paeans,  choric  dances,  and  bacchansdian  -hi*  t^ 
odes  of  joyous  congratulation.     One  of  these  hymns  is  ^^l^on- 
preserved,  sung  by  a  chorus  of  Ithyphalli — masked  revel-  JSypSnio 
lers,  with  their  heads  and  arms  encircled  by  wreaths, —  iJSSied 
clothed  in  white  tunics,  and  in  feminine  garments  reach-  ^  *^^ 
ing  almost  to  the  feet* 

This  song  is  curious,  as  indicating  the  hopes  and  fears  preva- 


i  Diodor.  xx.  102,  103 ;  Plutarch, 
Demetr.  23-25. 

*  Diodor.  xx.  102 ;  Plutarch,  Demetr. 
25;  PauBanias,  ii.  7,  1.  The  city  was 
withdrawn  partMly  from  the  sea,  and 
approximated  closely  to  the  acropolifl. 
The  new  city  remained  permanently ; 
but  the  new  name  Demetnas  gave  place 
to  the  old  name  Sikyon. 


»  Diodor.  xx.  106. 

*  That  he  returned  from  Leukas 
about  the  time  of  these  mysteries,  is 
attested  both  by  Demochards  and  by 
the  Ithyphallio  ode  in  Athenseus,  vi.  p. 
253.  See  also  Duris  ap.  Athense.  xii. 
p.  535. 

'  Semus  ap.  Athensum,  xiv.  p.  622. 
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lent  among  Athenians  of  that  day,  and  as  aflFording  a  measure  of 
their  self-^ippreciation.  It  is  moreover  among  the  latest  Grecian 
documents  that  we  possess,  bearing  on  actual  and  present  reality. 
The  poet,  addressing  Demetrius  as  a  God,  boasts  that  two  of  the 
greatest  and  best-beloved  of  all  divine  beings  are  visiting  Attica 
at  the  same  moment — Demeter  (coming  for  the  season  of  her  mys- 
teries), and  Demetrius,  son  of  Poseidon  and  Aphrodite.  *'  To  thee 
we  pray  (the  hymn  proceeds)  ;  for  other  Gods  are  either  afar  off — 
or  have  no  ears— or  do  not  exist — or  care  nothing  about  us ;  but 
thee  we  see  before  us,  not  in  wood  or  marble,  but  in  real  pre- 
First  of  all  things,  establish  peace ;   for  thou  hast  the 


HelpleflB 
condition  of 
the  Athe- 
nians— 
>rocUtined 
i)y  them- 
Belves. 


sence. 

power — and  chastise  that  Sphinx  who  domineers,  not  merely  over 
Thebes,  but  over  all  Greece — the  ^Etolian,  who  (like  the  old 
Sphinx)  rushes  from  his  station  on  the  rock  to  snatch  and  carry 
away  our  persons,  and  against  whom  we  cannot  fight  At  all  times, 
the  iEtolians  robbed  their  neighbours ;  but  now,  they  rob  far  as 
well  as  near."  ^ 

Efiusions  such  as  these,  while  displaying  unmeasured  idolatry 
and  subservience  towards  Demetrius,  are  yet  more  re- 
markable, as  betraying  a  loss  of  force,  a  senility,  and  a 
consciousness  of  defenceless  and  degraded  position,  such 
as  we  are  astonished  to  find  publicly  proclaimed  at 
It  is  not  only  against  the  foreign  potentates  that  the 
Athenians  avow  themselves  incapable  of  self-defence,  but  even 
against  the  incursions  of  the  iEtolians, — Greeks  like  themselves, 
though  warlike,  rude,  and  restless.'  When  such  were  the  feelings 
of  a  people,  once  the  most  daring,  confident,  and  organizing — and 
still  the  most  intelligent — in  Greece,  we  may  see  that  the  history 
of  the  Greeks  as  a  separate  nation  or  race  is  reaching  its  close — 
and  that  from  henceforward  they  must  become  merged  in  one  or 
other  of  the  stronger  currents  that  surround  them. 

After  his  past  successes,  Demetrius  passed  some  months  in  en- 
joyment and  luxury  at  Athens.  He  was  lodged  in  the  Parthenon, 
being  considered  as  the  guest  of  the  Goddess  Athene.     But  his 


Athens. 


1  Athenseus,  vi.  p.  253. 

'AAAot  iiJkv  ^  fuuepoF  yhp  awixownv  BtcX, 

^  WK  €)(OV(riy  Syroy 
^  ovK  clcrli',  ri  ov  frpo<rcxoucriK  yifuv  wSi  iv 

vk  tk  irofoi^  hftStyAVf 
ov  (iJAtKOv,  ov8i  \i9i¥0Vi  ^t^*  aikiifitv6v, 

Evx((fi«rtfa  5i|  9oi' 
irpttfToy  iiiv  vtp^to^y  iroi^oov,  ^tXrare , 

la^puK  Y^  «I  ov. 
Tijf  6*  ovxt  eiy0MV,  «AA'  SAi^f  t^  'EAAoaof, 

S^^yya  ircpwcparovo'ai', 


MOirep  17  vaXaikf 
rk  truymff  iifiStv  warn*  hnnfiKmtrws  ^^i, 

KOVK  ex**  iiax^ff^oLf 
AtTwAucby  yap  opircuru  raL  ritv  w4ka.t, 

yvvl  6i  KoX  ra  wo^pu — 
fidXurra  li-iy  Sri  KoAootH^flvrdc  cl  6i  f&^, 

Ot^tirovK  Tiv'  tSpc, 
r^y  S^iyya  rovniv  &mf  i)  KaraMfnuunti, 

1}  mrivov  frot^ci.         . 

3  Compare  Pausanias,  vii.  7,  4. 
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dissolute  habits  provoked  the  louder  comments,  from  \xing  in- 
dulged in  such  a  domicile ;  while  the  violences  which  he     ^^  3^, 
offered  to  beautiful  youths  of  good  family  led  to  various  idolatry  of 
scenes  truly  tragical.     The  subservient  manifestations  of  at  AUieiu! 
the  Athenians  towards  him,  however,  continued  unabated.  tiati4\n'the 
It  is  even  aflSrmed,   that,  in  order  to   compensate  for  mySSril^ 
something  which  he  had  taken  amiss,  they  passed  a  formal  ?Spiiar*** 
decree,  on  the  proposition  of  Stratokles,  declaring  that  ■^"^ 
every  thing  which  Demetrius  might  command  was  holy  in  regard 
to  the  Gods  and  just  in  regard  to  men.^     The  banishment  of 
Demochares  is  said  to  have  been  brought  on  by  his  sarcastic  com- 
ments upon  this  decree.*    In  the  month  Munychion  (April)  De- 
metrius mustered  his  forces  and  his  Grecian  allies  for  a  march  into 
Thessaly  against  Kassander;  but  before  his  departure,  he  was 
anxious  to  be  initiated  in  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.     It  was  how- 
ever not  the  regular  time  for  this  ceremony  ;  the  Lesser  Mysteries 
being  celebrated  \ti  February,  the  Greater  in  September.     The 
Athenians  overruled  the  difficulty  by  passing  a  special  vote,  en- 
abling him  to  be  initiated  at  once,  and  to  receive,  in  immediate 
succession,  the  'preparatory  and  the  final  initiation,  between  which 
ceremonies  a  year  of  interval  was  habitually  required.    Accordingly 
he  placed  himself  disarmed  in  the  hands  of  the  priests,  and  received 
both  first  and  second  initiation  in  the  month  of  April,  immediately 
before  his  departure  from  Athens.' 


1  Plutarch,  Demetr.  24. 

'  Such  is  the  Btatement  of  Plutarch 
(Demetr.  24);  but  it  seeniB  not  in  har- 
mouy  with  the  recital  of  the  honorary  de- 
cree, passed  in  272  B  c,  after  the  death 
of  Demochar^,  commemorating  his  me- 
rits by  a  statue,  &o.  (Plutarch,  Vit.  X. 
Oratt.  p.  850).  It  is  there  recited  that 
Demochards  rendered  services  to  Athens 
(fortifying  and  arming  the  city,  conclud- 
ing peace  and  alliance  with  the  Boeo- 
tians, &c.)  M  rov  r^rpatrovs  wo\4fiov, 
iyO'  Sty  i^4irfffty  irrh  rAv  KaraXwrdyruy 
rhy  Brjfioy.  Ol  Kara\64rayrts  rhy 
Hrjfioy  cannot  mean  either  Demetrius 
Poliorketds,  or  StratoklSs.  Moreover, 
we  cannot  determine  when  the  "four 
years'  war,"  or  the  alliance  with  the 
Boeotians,  occurred.  Neither  the  dis- 
cussion of  Mr.  CUnton  (Fast.  H.  302 
B.C.,  and  Append,  p.  380),  nor  the  dif- 
ferent hypothesis  of  Droysen,  are  satis- 
factory on  this  point — see  Carl  Milller's 
discussion  on  the  Fragments  of  Demo- 
chards,  Frogm.  Hist.  Gr.  v.  ii.  p.  446. 

^  Diodor.  xx.  110.    wapaHohs  oZp  ednhy 


iyorXoy  ro7s  Uptvffi,  koI  wph  rijs 
&pifffi4yris  iifiipaa  f(i;i}0clf,  AW^cv^cr  in 
rwy  *A$riyeoy. 

The  account  of  this  transaction  in  the 
text  is  taken  from  Diodorus,  and  is  a 
simple  one;  a  vote  was  passed  granting 
special  licence  to  Demetrius,  to  receive 
the  mysteries  at  once,  though  it  was 
not  the  appointed  season. 

Plutarch  (Demetr.  26)  superadds 
other  circumstances,  several  of  which 
have  the  appearance  of  jest  rather  than 
reality.  Pythoddrus  the  Daduch  or 
Torch-bearer  of  the  Mysteries  stood 
alone  in  his  protest  against  any  cele- 
bration of  the  ceremony  out  ox  time: 
this  is  doubtless  very  credible.  Then 
(according  to  Plutai<ch)  the  Athenians 
passed  decrees,  on  the  proposition  of 
Stratoklds,  that  the  month  Munychion 
should  be  called  Anthesterion.  This 
having  been  done,  the  Lesser  Mysteries 
were  celebrated,  in  which  Demetrius 
was  initiated.  Next,  the  Athenians 
passed  another  decree,  to  the  effect, 
that  the  month  Munychion  should  be 
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Demetrius  conducted  into  Thessaly  an  army  of  56,000  men ;  of 
whom  25,000  were  Grecian  allies — so  extenrive  was  his 
sway  at  this  moment  over  the  Grecian  dties.^     But  after 
two  or  three  months  of  hostilities,  partially  successful, 
against   Eassander,    he  was   summoned  into   Asia  by 
Antigonus  to  assist  in  meeting  the  formidable  army  of 
the  allies — Ptolemy,  Seleukus,  Lysimachus,   and  Kas- 
sander.     Before  retiring  from  Greece,  Demetrius  con- 
cluded a  truce  with  Eassander,  whereby  it  was  stipulated 
that  the  Grecian  cities,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia,  should 
be  permanently  autonomous  and  free  from  garrison  or 
control,     lliis  stipulation  served  only  as  an  honouraUe 
pretext  for  leaving  Greece ;  Demetrius  had  little  expecta* 
tion  that  it  would  be  observed.^     In  the  ensuing  spring 
was  fought  the  decisive  battle  of  Ipsus  in  Phrygia  (b.c.  300)  by 
Antigonus  and  Demetrius,  against  Ptolemy,  Seleukus,  and  Ly- 
simachus ;  with  a  large  army  and  many  elephants  on  both  ^des. 
Antigonus  was  completely  defeated  and  slain,  at  the  age  of  more 
than  eighty  years.     His  Asiatic  dominion  was  broken  up,  chiefly 
to  the  profit  of  Seleukus,  whose  dynasty  became  from  henceforward 
ascendent,  from  the  coast  of  Syria  eastward  to  the  Caspian  Gates 
and  Parthia;   sometimes,  though   imperfectly,   farther   eastward, 
nearly  to  the  Indua* 

The  efiects  of  the  battle  of  Ipsus  were  speedily  felt  in  Greece. 
The  Athenians  passed  a  decree  proclaiming  themselves  neutral, 
and  excluding  both  the  belligerent  parties  firom  Attica.     Deme- 
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called  Bo^dromion — after  which,  the 
Greater  Mysteries  (which  belonged  to 
the  latter  month)  were  forthwith  cele- 
brated. The  comic  writer  Pbilippid^s 
said  of  Stratokl6s,  that  he  had  com- 
pressed the  whole  year  into  one  single 
mouth. 

This  statement  of  Plutarch  has  veir 
much  the  air  of  a  caricature,  by  Phi- 
Itppides  or  some  other  witty  man,  of 
the  simple  decree  mentioned  by  Dio- 
dorus— a  special  licence  to  Demetrius 
to  be  initiated  out  of  season.  Compare 
another  passage  of  Philippidds  against 
Stratoklds  (Plutarch,  Demetr.  12). 

1  Diodor.  xx.  110. 

'  Diodor.  xx.  111.  It  must  have 
been  probably  during  this  campaign 
that  Demetrius  began  or  projected  the 
f<iundation  of  the  important  city  of  De- 
inutrias  on  the  Oulf  of  Magnesia,  which 
afterwards  became  one  of  the  great 
strongholds  of  the  Macedonian  asceu- 


doner  in  Greece  (Strabo,  ix.  p.  436-44S, 
in  which  latter  passage,  the  reference 
to  Hieronymus  of  Kardia  seems  to 
prove  that  that  historian  gave  a  full 
description  of  Demetrias  and  its  founda- 
tion). See  about  Demetrias,  Mannert, 
Qeogr.  Griech.  v.  vii.  p.  591. 

*  Mr.  Fynes  Clinton  (Fkst.  Hell.  B.C. 
301)  places  the^  battle  of  Ipsus  in 
August  301  B.C.;*  which  appears  to  me 
some  months  earlier  than  the  reality. 
It  is  clear  from  Diodorus  (and  indeed 
from  Mr.  Clinton's  own  adnussion)  that 
winter-Quarters  in  Asia  intervened  be- 
tween the  departure  of  Demetrius  from 
Athens  in  or  soon  after  April  301  B.C., 
and  the  battle  of  Ipsus.  Moreover  Deme- 
trius, immediately  after  leaving  Athens, 
carried  on  many  operations  aglunst  Eas- 
sander in  Thessaly,  before  crossing  over 
to  Asia  to  join  Antigonus  (Diodor.  xx. 
110,  111). 
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trius,  retiring  with  the  remnant  of  his  defeated  army,  and  em- 
barking at  Ephesus  to  sail  to  Athens,  was  met  on  the     B.0.300. 
voyage  by  Athenian  envoys,  who  respectfully  acquainted  ^^^**° 
him  that  he  would  not  be  admitted.     At  the  same  time,  sanirian 
his  wife  Deidameia,  whom  he  had  left  at  Athens,  was  m  Greece, 
sent  away  by  the  Athenians  under  an  honourable  escort  nuocea  wm- 
to  Megara,  while  some  ships  of  war  which  he  had  left  at  Ait^ 
in  the  Peiraeus  were  also  restored  to  him.     Demetrius,  sandlr. 
indignant  at  this  unexpected  defection  of  a  city  which  pouoiicette 
had  recently  heaped  upon  him  such  fulsome  adulation,  ^d'^peiB 
was  still  farther  mortified  by  the  loss  of  most  of  his  other  HTgaJriwns 
possessions  in  Greece.^     His  garrisons  were  for  the  most  ^i™^ 
part  expelled,  and  the  cities  passed   into  Kassandrian  ^unycbu. 
keeping  or  dominion.     His  fortunes  were  indeed  partially  restored 
by  concluding  a  peace  with  Seleukus,  who  married  his  daughter. 
This  alliance  withdrew  Demetrius  to  Syria,  while  Greece  appears 
to  have  fallen  more  and  more  under  the  Kassandrian  parties.     It 
was  one  of  these   partisans,  Lachares,  who,  seconded  by  Kas- 
sander's  soldiers,  acquired  a  despotism  at  Athens  such  as  had  been 
possessed  by  the  Phalerean  Demetrius,  but  employed  in  a  manner 
far  more  cruel  and  oppressive.     Various  exiles,  driven  out  by  his 
tyranny,  invited  Demetrius  Poliorketes,  who  passed  over  again 
from  Asia  into  Greece,  recovered  portions  of  Peloponnesus,  and 
laid  siege  to  Athens.     He  blocked  up  the  city  by  sea  and  land,  so 
that  the  pressure  of  famine  presently  became  intolerable.    Lachares 
having  made  his  escape,  the  people  opened  their  gates  to  Deme- 
trius, not  without  great  fear  of  the  treatment  awaiting  them.     But 
he  behaved  with  forbearance,  and  even  with  generosity.    He  spared 
them  all,  supplied  them  with  a  large  donation  of  corn,  and  con- 
tented himself  with  taking  military  occupation  of  the  city,  naming 
his  own  friends  as  magistrates.     He  put  garrisons,  however,  not 
only  into  Peiraeus  and  Munychia,  but  also  into  the  hill  called 
Museum,  a  part  of  the  walled  circle  of  Athens  itself*  (B.C.  298). 

While  Demetrius  was  thus  strengthening  himself  in  Greece,  he 
lost  all  his  footing  both  in  Cyprus,  Syria,  and  Kilikia,  which 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Ptolemy  and  Seleukus.     New  prospects 


1  Plutarch,  Demetr.  31. 

'  Plutarch,  Demetr.  34,  35 ;  PauBan. 
i.  25,  5.  Pausanias  states  (i.  26,  2) 
that  a  gallant  Athenian  named  Olym- 
piodorus  (we  do  not  know  when)  en- 
couraged his  fellow-citizens  to  attack 
the  Museum,  Munychia,  and  Peirseus; 
and  expelled  the  Macedonians  from  all 
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of  them.  If  this  be  correct,  Munychia 
and  Peirieus  must  have  been  after- 
wards reconquered  by  the  Macedonians; 
for  they  were  ganisoned  (as  well  as 
Salamis  and  Sunium)  by  Antigonus 
Oonatas  (Pausanias,  U.  8,  5;  Plutarch, 
Aratus,  34). 
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however  were  opened  to  him  in  Macedonia  by  the  death  of  Kas- 
B.C.  2»»-296.  Sander  (his  brother-in-law,  brother  of  his  wife  Phila)  and 
Death  of  the  family  feuds  supervening  thereupon.  Philippus, 
flGSy***'*  eldest  son  of  Kassander,  succeeded  his  father,  but  died 
m^g  of  sickness  after  something  more  than  a  year.     Between 

Eten^SlJj*  the  two  remfuning  sons,  Antipater  and  Alexander,  a  san- 
S2SS*?f"**  guinary  hostility  broke  out  Antipater  slew  his  mother 
Macedonia.  Thessalonikc,  and  threatened  the  life  of  his  brother, j«rho 
in  his  turn  invited  aid  both  from  Demetrius  and  from  the  Epirotic 
king  Pyrrhus.  Pyrrhus  being  ready  first,  marched  into  Macedonia, 
and  expelled  Antipater ;  receiving  as  his  rfecompence  the  territory 
called  Tymphsea  (between  Epirus  and  Macedonia),  together  with 
Akamania,  Ampliilochia,  and  the  town  of  Ambrakia,  which  became 
henceforward  his  chief  city  and  residence.^  Antipater  sought 
shelter  in  Thrace  with  his  father-in-law  Lysimachus ;  by  whose 
order,  however,  he  was  presently  slain.  Demetrius,  occupied  with 
other  matters,  was  more  tardy  in  obeying  the  summons ;  but,  on 
entering  into  Macedonia,  he  found  himself  strong  enough  to  dis- 
possess and  kill  Alexander  (who  had  indeed  invited  him,  but  is 
said  to  have  laid  a  train  for  assassinating  him),  and  seized  the 
Macedonian  crown  ;  not  without  the  assent  of  a  considerable  party, 
to  whom  the  name  and  the  deeds  of  Kassander  and  his  sons  were 
alike  odious.' 

Demetrius  became  thus  master  of  Macedonia,  together  with  the 
TjQ.  294.  greater  part  of  Greece,  including  Athens,  Megara,  and 
Antigonus  much  of  Pcloponuesus.  He  undertook  an  expedition  into 
■on  of  ue-  Bceotia,  for  the  purpose  of  conquering  Thebes ;  in  which 
maaterof  attempt  hc  succecdcd,  not  without  a  double  siege  of  that 
and  Greece,  city,  which  made  an  obstinate  resistance.  He  left  as 
'to&S^tbe  viceroy  inBoeotia  the  historian,  Hieronymus  of  Kardia,' 
^iuS?y*in  once  the  attached  friend  and  fellow-citizen  of  Eumenes. 
un^uTtte^  But  Greece  as  a  whole  was  managed  by  Antigonus  (after- 
?th^r^  wards  called  Antigonus  Gonatas)  son  of  Demetrius,  who 
S^J7  maintained  his  supremacy  unshaken  during  all  his  father's 
Romana.  lifetunc ;  cvcu  though  Demetrius  was  deprived  of  Mace- 
donia by  the  temporary  combination  of  Lysimachus  with  Pyrrhus, 
and  afterwards  remained  (until  his  death  in  283  6.C.)  a  captive  in 
the  hands  of  Seleukus.  After  a  brief  possession  of  the  crown  of 
Macedonia  successively  by  Seleukus,  Ptolemy  Keraunus,  Meleager, 
Antipater,  and  Sosthenes — Antigonus  Gonatas  regained  it  in  277 


'  Plutarch,  Pyrrhus,  6. 
'  Plutarch,  Demetr.  36 ;  Dezippus  ap. 
SynceU.  p.  264  seq,;  Pausan.  ix.  7,  3 ; 


Justin,  XTi.  1,  2. 

»  Plutarch,  Demetr.  39. 
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B.C.  His  descendants  the  Antigonid  kings  maintained  it  until  the 
battle  of  Pydna  in  168  B.C. ;  when  Perseus,  the  last  of  them,  was 
overthrown,  and  his  kingdom  incorporated  with  the  Roman  con- 
quests.^ 

Of  Greece  during  this  period  we  can  give  no  account,  except 
that  the  greater  number  of  its  cities  were  in  dependence  spirit  of  the 
upon  Demetrius  and  his  son  Antigonus;  either  under  SSJ^- 
occupation  by  Macedonian  garrisons,  or  ruled  by  local  SwdS^**' 
despots  who  leaned  on  foreign  mercenaries  and  Mace-  SSS-^** 
donian  support.  The  spirit  of  the  Greeks  was  broken,  Antigonn». 
and  their  habits  of  combined  sentiment  and  action  had  disappeared. 
The  invasion  of  the  Gauls  indeed  awakened  them  into  a  temporary 
union  for  the  defence  of  Thermopylae  in  279  b.c.  So  intolerable 
was  the  cruelty  and  spoliation  of  those  barbarian  invaders,  that  the 
cities  as  well  as  Antigonus  were  driven  by  fear  to  the  efforts  neces- 
sary for  repelling  them.*  A  gallant  array  of  Hellenic  confederates 
was  mustered.  In  the  mountains  of  iEtolia  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Delphi,  most  of  the  Gallic  horde  with  their  king  Brennus 
perished.  But  this  burst  of  spirit  did  not  interrupt  the  continuance 
of  the  Macedonian  dominion  in  Greece,  which  Antigonus  Gonatas 
continued  to  hold  throughout  most  of  a  long  reign.  He  greatly 
extended  the  system  begun  by  his  predecessors,  of  isolating  each 
Grecian  city  from  alliances  with  other  cities  in  its  neighbourhood — 
planting  in  most  of  them  local  despots — and  compressing  the  most 
important  by  means  of  garrisons.'  Among  all  Greeks,  the  Spartans 
and  the  iEtolians  stood  most  free  from  foreign  occupation,  and 
were  the  least  crippled  in  their  power  of  self-action.  The  Achapan 
league  too  developed  itself  afterwards  as  a  renovated  sprout  from 
the  ruined  tree  of  Grecian  liberty,*  though  never  attaining  to  any- 
thing better  than  a  feeble  and  puny  life,  nor  capable  of  sustaining 
itself  without  foreign  aid.* 

With  this  after-growth,  or  half-revival,  I  shall  not  meddle.     It 


'  See  Mr.  Clinton's  Fasti  Hellenici, 
Append.  4.  p.  236-239. 

'  Pauaaniasy  L  4,  1;  x.  ^0,  1.  Tois 
8c  yt  "EWfiffi  Karcircm6irci  fJkhy  4s  Swcuf 
T&  <f»poyiiixaTCk^  rh  9h  Iffx^p^P  "rod  8ef- 
fiaros  wportytp  is  h^dyicfiP  rf  *EAAd8i 
iifi^tytiy'  i^pnv  8i  r6v  re  iw  r^  •wap6mi 
hrfUva,  ovK  &w^p  iXtuBtptas  ytvriff6fi€yop, 

Kd9a   iirl    rov   M-fiHov    w6t9 &s 

oZtf  &iroXwAeVcu  i4ov  fj  4irucparfirr4povs 
tlvai,  Kar*  &v9pa  re  tUla  Ktd  at  w6\us 
iiiKtivTo  4if  Koiv^.  (On  the  approach  of 
the  invading  Qauls.) 

*  Polyb.  ii.  40,  41.     irXeloTovf  ykp  Z^ 


fAoydpxovs  oZros  (Antigonus  Gk>natas) 
ifji^uTtvffcu  ioKu  rots^EWriffty,  Justin, 
xxvi.  1. 

*  Pausanias,  vii.  17,  1.  "Arc  4k  94^- 
Zpov  \t\wfirifi4tfov,  iivtfi\d<rrria'€v  4k  r^s 
*ZWdSos  rh  'AxoiK^v. 

*  Plutarch,  Aratus,  47.  49ta^4yT€s 
yhip  hXXt^plais  <ri&(€a$cu  x^P^'^^'^t  '^oi 
rots  M<uetB6vcty  JhrXois  ainohs  ^c<rraX- 
K^ts  (the  Achseans),  &c.  Compare 
also  c.  12,  13,  15,  in  reference  to  the 
earlier  applications  to  Ptolemy  king  of 
Egypt. 
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forms  the  Greece  of  Polybius,  which  that  author  treats,  in  my 
'i*be  Greece  opiuioD  justly,  88  haviog  no  history  of  its  own,^  but  as 
cl^*f  form  an  appendage  attached  to  some  foreign  centre  and  prin- 
htet^*b/'  cipal  amoifg  its  neighbours — Macedonia,  Egypt,  Syria, 
iS^ntiauV*"  Rome.  Each  of  these  neighbours  acted  upon  the  destinies 
on'foreiSi  of  Greece  more  powerfully  than  the  Greeks  themselves, 
neighboure.  fhc  Greeks  to  whom  these  volumes  have  been  devoted 
— those  of  Homer,  Archilochus,  Solon,  ^schylus,  Herodotus, 
Thucydides,  Xenophon,  and  Demosthenes — present  as  their  most 
marked  characteristic  a  loose  aggregation  of  autonomous  tribes  or 
communities,  acting  and  reacting  freely  among  themselves,  with 
little  or  no  pressure  from  foreigners.  The  main  interest  of  the 
narrative  has  consisted  in  the  spontaneous  grouping  of  the  different 
Hellenic  fractions — in  the  self-prompted  cooperations  and  conflicts 
— the  abortive  attempts  to  bring  about  something  like  an  effective 
federal  organization,  or  to  maintain  two  permanent  rival  confede- 
racies— the  energetic  ambition,  and  heroic  endurance,  of  men  to 
whom  Hellas  was  the  entire  political  world  The  freedom  of 
Hellas,  the  life  and  soul  of  this  history  from  its  commencement, 
disappeared  completely  during  the  first  years  of  Alexander's  reign. 
After  following  to  their  tombs  the  generation  of  Greeks  contempo- 
rary with  him,  men  like  Demosthenes  and  Phokion,  bom  in  a  state 
of  freedom — I  have  pursued  the  history  into  that  gulf  of  Grecian 
nullity  which  marks  the  succeeding  century ;  exhibiting  sad  evi- 
dence of  the  degrading  servility,  and  supphant  king-worship,  into 
which  the  countrymen  of  Aristeides  and  Perikles  had  been  driven, 
by  their  own  conscious  weakness  under  overwhelming  pressure  from 
without 

I  cannot  better  complete  that  picture  than  by  showing  what  the 
Evidenoeof  leading  democratical  citizen  became,  under  the  altered 
^uiS^jT  atmosphere  which  now  bedimmed  his  city.  Demochares, 
pabuSdecree  ^^®  ucphcw  of  Dcmostbcnes,  has  been  mentioned  as  one 
g^^JJJi'  of  the  few  distinguished  Athenians  in  this  last  genera- 
I^rew^  tion.  He  was  more  than  once  chosen  to  the  highest 
topubuc*"  Public  oflices;*  he  was  conspicuous  for  his  free  speech, 
gr»utude.  both  as  an  orator  and  as  an  historian,  in  the  face  of 
powerful  enemies ;  be  remained  throughout  a  long  life  faithfully 
attached  to  the  democnttical  constitution,  and  was  banished  for  a 
time  by  its  opponents.  In  the  year  280  b.c.,  he  prevailed  on  the 
Athenians  to  erect  a  public  monument,  with  a  commemorative  in- 
scription, to  his  uncle  Demosthenes.     Seven  or  eight  years  after- 

»  Polybius,  i.  3,  4 ;  ii.  37.  2  Polybius,  xu.  13. 
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wards,  Demochares  himself  died,  aged  nearly  eighty.  His  son 
Laches  proposed  and  obtained  a  public  decree,  that  a  statue  should 
be  erected,  with  an  annexed  inscription,  to  his  honour.  We  read 
in  the  decretf  a  recital  of  the  distinguished  public  services,  whereby 
Demochares  merited  this  compliment  from  his  countrymen.  All 
that  the  proposer  of  the  decree,  his  son  and  fellow-citizen,  can  find 
to  recite,  as  ennobling  the  last  half  of  the  father's  public  life  (since 
his  return  from  exile),  is  as  follows: — 1.  He  contmcted  the  public 
expenses,  and  introduced  a  more  frugal  management.  2.  He 
undertook  an  embassy  to  King  Lysimachus,  from  whom  he  ob- 
tained two  presents  for  the  people,  one  of  thirty  talents,  the  other 
of  one  hundred  talents.  3.  He  proposed  the  vote  for  sending 
envoys  to  Kling  Ptolemy  in  Egypt,  from  whom  fifty  talents  were 
obtained  for  the  people.  4.  He  went  as  envoy  to  Antipater,  re- 
ceived from  him  twenty  talents,  and  delivered  them  to  the  people 
at  the  Eleusinian  festival.^ 

When  such  begging  missions  are  the  deeds  for  which  Athens 
both  employed  and  recompensed  her  most  eminent  citizens,  an 
historian  accustomed  to  the  Grecian  world  as  described  by  Hero- 
dotus, Thucydides,  and  Xenophon,  feels  that  the  life  has  departed 
from  his  subject,  and  with  sadness  and  humiliation  brings  his  nar- 
rative to  a  close. 


1  See  the  deoree  in  Plutarch,  Yit.  X. 
Oratt.  p.  850.  The  Antipater  here 
mentioned  is  the  son  of  Kassander,  not 
the  father.  There  is  no  necessity  for 
admitting  the  conjecture  of  Mr.  Clinton 
(Fast.  Hell.  App.  p.  380)  that  the  name 
ought  to  be  Antigonua,  and  not  Antipater; 


although  it  may  perhaps  be  true  that 
Demochares  was   on  favourable  terms 
with  Antigonus  Oonatas  (Diog.  Laert 
vii.  U). 

Compare  Carl  Miiller  ad  Democharis 
Fragm.  apud  Fragm.  Hist.  Grsec.  vol.  ii. 
p.  446,  ed.  Didot. 
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SICILIAN  AND  ITALIAN  GBEEKS.^AGATHOKLES. 


CoosUtatlon 
estabUtbed 
by  Tlmo- 
leonat 
SyrftcoM— 
ezcbaag«d 
for  «n  oU- 
gMchy. 


It  has  been  convenient,  throughout  all  this  work,  to  keep  (lie 
history  of  the  Italian  and  Sicilian  Greeks  distinct  from 
that  of  the  Central  and  Asiatic  We  parted  last  from 
the  Sicilian  Greeks,^  at  the  death  of  their  champion  the 
Corinthian  Timoleon  (337  b.c.)>  by  whose  energetic  ex- 
ploits, and  generous  political  policy,  they  had  been 
almost  regenerated — rescued  fit)m  foreign  enemies,  protected 
against  intestine  discord,  and  invigorated  by  a  large  reinforce- 
ment of  new  colonists.  For  the  twenty  years  next  succeeding  the 
death  of  Timoleon,  the  history  of  Syracuse  and  Sicily  is  an  abso- 
lute blank ;  which  is  deeply  to  be  regretted,  since  the  position  of 
these  cities  included  so  much  novelty — so  many  subjects  for  debate, 
for  peremptory  settlement,  or  for  amicable  compromise — that  the 
annals  of  their  proceedings  must  have  been  peculiarly  interesting. 
Twenty  years  after  the  death  of  Timoleon,  we  find  the  govern- 
ment of  Syracuse  described  as  an  oligarchy ;  implying  that  the 
constitution  established  by  Timoleon  must  have  been  changed 
either  by  violence  or  by  consent  The  oligarchy  is  stated  as  con- 
sisting of  600  chief  men,  among  whom  Sosistratus  and  Herakleides 
appear  as  leaders.'  We  hear  generally  that  the  Syracusans  had 
been  engaged  in  wars,  and  that  Sosistratus  either  first  originated, 
or  first  firmly  established,  his  oligarchy,  after  an  expedition  under- 
taken to  the  coast  of  Italy,  to  assist  the  citizens  of  Kroton  against 
their  interior  neighbours  and  assailants  the  Bruttians. 

Not  merely  Kroton,  but  other  Grecian  cities  also  on  the  coast 
Italian  of  Italy,  appear  to  have  been  exposed  to  causes  of  danger 

pranedupon  and  dcclinc,  similar  to  those  which  were  operating  upon 
fii?*the**  so  many  other  portions  of  the  Hellenic  world.  Their 
Archwamua  non-Hellcnic  neighbours  in  the  interior  were  growing  too 
sj^u'siain  powerful  and  too  aggressive  to  leave  them  in  peace  or 
'" '  '"        security.    The  Messapians,  the  Lucanians,  the  Bruttians, 


In  Italy. 


1  See  Ch.  LXXXV. 
^  Diodor.  xix.  3.    It  appears  that  Dio- 
donu  had  recounted  in  hia  eighteenth 


Book  the  previous  ciroomstaiioes  of  these 
two  leaden ;  but  this  pari  of  his  nar- 
rative ia  loet :  see  WeMeling'a  note. 
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and  other  native  Italian  tribes,  were  acquiring  that  increased 
strength  which  became  ultimately  all  concentrated  under  the 
mighty  republic  of  Rome.  I  have  in  my  preceding  chapters  re- 
counted the  acts  of  the  two  Syracusan  despots,  the  elder  and 
younger  Dionysius,  on  this  Italian  coast^  Though  the  elder 
gained  some  advantage  over  the  Lucanians,  yet  the  interference 
of  both  contributed  only  to  enfeeble  and  humiliate  the  Italiot 
Greeks.  Not  long  before  the  battle  of  Chseroneia  (340-338  b.c.), 
the  Tarentines  found  themselves  so  hard  pressed  by  the  Mes- 
sapians,  that  they  sent  to  Sparta,  their  mother-city,  to  entreat 
assistance.  The  Spartan  king  Archidamus  son  of  Agesilaus,  per- 
haps ashamed  of  the  nullity  of  his  country  since  the  close  of  the 
Sacred  War,  complied  with  their  prayer,  and  sailed  at  the  head 
of  a  mercenary  force  to  Italy.  How  long  his  operations  there 
lasted,  we  do  not  know ;  but  they  ended  by  his  being  defeated 
and  killed,  near  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia'  (338  B.C.). 

About  six  years  after  this  event,  the  Tarentines,  being  still 
pressed  by  the  same  formidable  neighbours,  invoked  the  ^^^"** 
aid  of  the  Epirotic  Alexander,  king  of  the  Molossians,  j^ngdomor 
and  brother  of  Olympias.     These  Epirots  now,  during  iucedoukii 
the  general  decline  of  Grecian  force,  rise  into  an  im-  andertbe' 
portance  which  they  had  never  before  enjoyed.*    Philip  of  king.bro. 
Macedon,  having  married  Olympias,  not  only  secured  his  oiynqrfas. 
brother-in-law  on  the  Molossian  throne,  but  strengthened  his  au- 
thority over   subjects  not  habitually  obedient.     It  was  through 
Macedonian  interference  that  the  Molossian  Alexander  first  ob- 
tained (though  subject  to  Macedonian  ascendency)  the  important 
city  of  Ambrakia ;  which  thus  passed  out  of  a  free  Hellenic  com- 
munity into  the  capital  and  seaport  of  the  Epirotic  kings.     Alex- 
ander farther  cemented  his  union  with  Macedonia  by  marrying  his 
own  niece  Kleopatra,  daughter  of  Philip  and  Olympias.     In  fact^ 
during  the  lives  of  Philip  and  Alexander  the  Great,  the  Epirotic 
kingdom  appears  a  sort  of  adjunct  to  the  Macedonian ;  governed 
by  Olympias  either  jointly  with  her  brother  the  Molossian  Alex- 
ander— or  as  regent  after  his  death.* 


»  See  Chaps.  LXXXIH.,  LXXXV. 

«  Diodor.  xvi.  88;  Plutarch,  Camill. 
19;  Pausan.  iii.  10,  5.  Plutarch  even 
says  that  the  two  battles  ooourred  on 
the  name  day. 

*  The  MoloBsian  King  Keoptolemus 
was  father  both  of  Alexander  (the  Epi- 
rotic) and  of  Olympias.  But  as  to  tne 
genealogy  of  the  preceding  kingSt  notking 
certain  can  be  made  out:  see  Merleker, 


Daratellung  des  Landes  und  der  Be- 
wohner  von  Epeiros,  Konigsberg,  1844, 
p.  2-6. 

*  A  curious  proof  how  fully  Olympias 
was  queen  of  Epirus  is  preserved  in  the 
oration  of  Hyperidds  in  defence  of  £u- 
zenippus,  recently  published  by  Mr. 
Babington,  p.  12.  The  Athenians,  in 
obedience  to  an  oracular  mandate  from 
the  Dodonsean  Zeus,  had  sent  to  Do- 
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TlM  Molos- 
rian  Alex- 
•Oder 

crosses  into 
lUljto 
assist  the 
TarentlDes. 
His  exploits 
and  death. 


It  was  about  the  year  after  the  battle  of  Issus  that  the  Molossan 
Alexander  undertook  his  expedition  from  It^ly  ;  ^  doubt- 
less instigated  in  part  by  emulation  of  the  Asiatic  glories 
of  his  nephew  and  namesaka  Though  he  found  enemies 
more  fonnidable  than  the  Persians  at  Issus,  yet  his  suc- 
cess was  at  first  considerable.  He  gained  yictories  otot 
the  Messapians,  the  Lucanians,  and  the  Samnites;  he 
conquered  the  Lucanian  town  of  Consentia,  and  the  Bruttian  town 
of  Tereina ;  he  established  an  alliance  with  the  Poediculi,  and  ex- 
changed friendly  messages  with  the  Romans.  As  far  as  we  can 
make  out  from  scanty  data,  he  seems  to  have  calculated  on  esta- 
blishing a  comprehensive  dominion  in  the  south  of  Italy,  over  all 
its  population — over  Greek  cities,  I^ucanians,  and  Bruttians.  He 
demanded  and  obtidned  three  hundred  of  the  chief  Lucanian  and 
Messapian  families,  whom  he  sent  over  as  hostages  to  Epinis. 
Seversd  exiles  of  these  nations  joined  him  as  partisans.  He  fardier 
endeavoured  to  transfer  the  congress  of  the  Greco-Italian  cities, 
which  had  been  usually  held  at  the  Tarentine  colony  of  Herakleia, 
to  Thurii ;  intending  probably  to  procure  for  himself  a  compliant 
synod  like  that  serving  the  purpose  of  his  Macedonian  nephew 
at  Corinth.  But  the  tide  of  his  fortune  at  length  turned.  The 
Tarentines  became  disgusted  and  alarmed ;  his  Lucanian  partisans 
proved  faithless ;  the  stormy  weather  in  the  Calabrian  Apennines 
broke  up  the  communication  between  his  different  detachments, 
and  exposed  them  to  be  cut  off  in  detail.  He  himself  perished,  by 
the  hands  of  a  Lucanian  exile,  in  crossing  the  river  Acheron,  and 
near  the  town  of  Pandosia.  This  was  held  to  be  a  memorable 
attestation  of  the  prophetic  veracity  of  the  oracle ;  since  he  had 


doDa  a  solemn  embassy  for  sacrifice, 
and  had  dressed  and  adorned  the  statue 
of  Di6nd  there  situated.  -'Olympiaa  ad- 
dressed a  despatch  to  the  Athenians, 
reproring  them  for  this  as  a  trespass 
upon  her  dominions — 6w^p  ro^rotv  bfuv 
rk  iynK^tiara JiK6*  iraf*  'OA.vfiiri(i8of  iv 
TfttT  iicitrroKtui^  &s  17  X^P^  ^^V  ^ 
Mo\o<r<rla  ahrijs,  iv  f  rh  hp6r 
itrriy  otiKovy  vpooiiKtr  i/fuv  r&y  ^icci 
oM  Ik  Kiviy.  Olympiaa  took  a  high 
and  insolent  tone  in  thiB  letter  {rks 
rpayipBlas  airr^s  icai  riis  Kvnfyo- 
pias,  &c.). 

The  date  of  this  oration  is  at  some 
period  during  the  life  of  Alexander  the 
Great — but  cannot  be  more  precisely 
ascertained.  After  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander, Olympiaa  passed  much  time  in 
Kpinis,  where  she  thought  heraelf  more 


secure  from  the  enmity  of  Antipater 
(Diodor.  xviii.  49). 

Dodona  had  been  one  of  the  most 
ancient  places  of  pilgrimage  for  the 
Hellenic  race — especially  for  the  Athe- 
nians. The  order  here  addressed  to 
them, — that  they  should  abstain  from 
religious  manifestations  at  this  sanc- 
tuary—  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the 
growing  encroachments  on  free  Hellen- 
ism; the  more  so,  as  Olympiaa  sent 
offerings  to  temples  at  Athens  when  she 
chose  and  without  asking  permission — 
we  learn  this  from  the  same  fragment 
of  Hyperid£s. 

1  Livy  (viii.  3-24)  places  the  date  of 
this  expedition  of  the  Molovian  Alex- 
ander eight  years  earlier ;  but  it  is 
universally  reoogniied  th«t  this  is  a 
mistake. 
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received  advice  from  Dodona  to  beware  of  Pandosia  and  Acheron  ; 
two  names  which  he  well  knew,  and  therefore  avoided,  in  Epirus — 
but  which  he  had  not  before  known  to  exist  in  Italy.* 

The  Greco-Italian  cities  had  thus  dwindled  down  into  a  prize  to 
be  contended  for  between  the  Epirotic  kings  and   the  Aasiaunoe 
native  Italian  powers— as  they  again  became,  still  more  "^LSniS* 
conspicuously,  fifty  years  afterwards,  during  the  war  be-  toui^or 
tween  Pyrrhus  and  the  Romans.     They  were  now  left  to  ^«»"»<»>^«»- 
seek  foreign  aid,  where  they  could  obtain  it,  and  to  become  the 
prey  of  adventurers.     It  is  in  this  capacity  that  we  hear  of  them 
as  receiving  assistance  from  Syracuse,  and  that  the  formidable  name 
of  Agathokles  first  comes  before  us — seemingly  about  320  b.c.* 
The  Syracusan  force,  sent  to  Italy  to  assist  the  Krotoniates  against 
their  enemies  the  Bruttians,  was  commanded  by  a  general  named 
Antander,  whose  brother  Agathokles  served  with  him  in  a  sub- 
ordinate command. 

To  pass  over  the  birth  and  childhood  of  Agathokles — respecting 
which  romantic  anecdotes  are  told,  as  about  most  eminent  men — it 
appears  that  his  father,  a  Rhegine  exile  named  Karkinus,  came 
from  Therma  (in  the  Carthaginian  portion  of  Sicily)  to  settle  at 
Syracuse,  at  the  time  when  Timoleon  invited  and  received  new 
Grecian  settlers  to  the  citizenship  of  the  latter  city.  Karkinus  was 
in  comparative  poverty,  following  the  trade  of  a  potter ;  which  his 
son  Agathokles  learnt  also,  being  about  eighteen  years  of  age 
when  domiciliated  with  his  father  at  Syracuse.'  Though  starting 
from  this  humble  beginning,  and  even  notorious  for  the  profligacy 
and  rapacity  of  his  youthful  habits,  Agathokles  soon  attained  a 
conspicuous  position,  partly  from  his  own  superior  personal  qualities, 
partly  from  the  favour  of  a  wealthy  Syracusan  named  Damas.  The 
young  potter  was  handsome,  tall,  and  of  gigantic  strength ;  he  per- 
formed with  distinction  the  military  service  required  from  him  as  a 
citizen,  wearing  a  panoply  so  heavy,  that  no  other  soldier  could  fight 
with  it ;  he  was  moreover  ready,  audacious,  and  emphatic  in  public 
harangua  Damas  became  much  attached  to  him,  and  not  only 
supplied  him  profusely  with  money,  but  also,  when  placed  in  com- 
mand of  a  Syracusan  army  against  the  Agrigentines,  nominated 
him  one  of  the  subordinate  officers.  In  this  capacity  Agathokles 
acquired  great  reputation  for  courage  in  battle,  ability  in  command, 
and  fluency  of  speech.     Presently  Damas  died  of  sickness,  leaving 


»  Livy,   viii.    17-24;   JuBtin,  xii.   2; 
Strabo,  vi.  p.  280. 
2  Diodor.  xix.  3. 


>  Timssus  apud  Polybium,   xii.    15 
Diodor.  xix.  2. 
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a  widow  without  children.     Agathokles  married  the  widow,  and 
thus  raised  himself  to  a  high  fortune  and  position  in  Syracuse.^ 

Of  the  oligarchy  which  now  prevailed  at  Syracuse,  we  have  do 
Agatbokite  particulars,  nor  do  we  know  how  it  had  come  to  be  sahsti- 
M^?fa^  tuted  for  the  more  popular  forms  established  by  Timdeoo. 
^Sl^^S^  ^6  ^^^  ^^^7  generally  that  the  oligarchical  leaden, 
Sosistratus  and  Herakleides,  were  unprincipled  and 
sanguinary  men.'  By  this  government  an  expedition  was 
despatched  from  Syracuse  to  the  It^dian  coast,  to  aasisi 
the  inhabitants  of  Kroton  against  their  aggresaiye  neigh- 
bours the  Bruttians.  Antander,  brother  of  Agathokles, 
was  one  of  the  generals  commanding  this  armament,  and  Agatho- 
kles himself  served  in  it  as  a  subordinate  officer.  We  ndtber  know 
the  date,  the  duration,  nor  the  issue,  of  this  expedition.  But  it 
aflforded  a  fresh  opportunity  to  Agathokles  to  display  his  adventu- 
rous braver}'  and  military  genius,  which  procured  for  him  high 
encomium.  He  was  supposed  by  some,  on  his  return  to  Syracuse, 
to  be  entitled  to  the  first  prize  for  valour ;  but  Sosistratus  and  the 
other  oligarchical  leaders  withheld  it  from  him  and  preferred 
another.  So  deeply  was  Agathokles  incensed  by  this  refusal,  that 
he  publicly  inveighed  against  them  among  the  people,  as  men 
aspiring  to  despotism.  His  opposition  being  unsuccessful,  and 
drawing  upon  him  the  enmit5^  of  the  government,  he  retired  to  the 
coast  of  Italy. 

Here  he  levied  a  military  band  of  Grecian  exiles  and  Campa- 
Hetevteea  niau  mercenaries,  which  he  maintained  by  various  enter* 
force-hit  priscs  for  or  against  the  Grecian  cities.  He  attacked 
senermi  in  KrotoD,  but  was  repulsed  with  loss ;  he  took  service  with 
siciij.*°  the  Tarentines,  fought  for  some  time  against  their  enemies, 
but  at  length  became  suspected  and  dismissed.  Next,  he  joined 
himself  with  the  inhabitants  of  Rhegium,  assisting  in  the  defence 
of  the  town  against  a  Syracusan  aggression.  He  even  made  two 
attempts  to  obtain  admission  by  force  into  Syracuse,  and  to  seize 
the  government'    Though  repulsed  in  both  of  them,  he  nevertlie- 


>  Diodor.  xix.  3;  Justin,  zxii.  1. 
Justin  states  the  earliest  military  ex- 
ploits of  Agathokles  to  have  been  against 
the  JBtnaaans,  not  against  the  Agngen- 
tines. 

'  Diodor.  zix.  3,  4.  Diodor  us  had 
written  more  about  this  oligarchy  in  a 
part  of  his  eighteenth  book ;  which 
part  is  not  preserved:  see  Wesseling's 
note. 


■  Diodor.  xix.  4 ;  Justin,  xxii.  1. 
"Bis  occupare  imperium  Syracusarum 
voluit ;  bis  in  ezilium  actus  est.** 

In  the  same  mamier,  the  SyracusaB 
exile  Hermokratds  had  attempted  to 
extort  by  force  his  return,  at  the  head 
of  3000  men,  and  by  means  of  partisans 
within;  he  failed  and  was  auin^n.c. 
408  (Diodor.  xiii.  75). 
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less  contrived  to  maintain  a  footing  in  Sicily,  was  appointed  general 
at  the  town  of  Morgantium,  and  captured  Leontini,  within  a  short 
distance  north  of  Syracuse.  Some  time  afterwards,  a  revolution 
took  place  at  Syracuse,  whereby  Sosistratus  and  the  oligarchy  were 
dispossessed  and  exiled  with  many  of  their  partisans. 

Under  the  new  government,  Agathokles  obtained  his  recall,  and 
soon  gained  increased  ascendency.     The   dispossessed  chuigeor 
exiles  contrived  to  raise  forces,  and  to  carry  on  a  for-  Ss^SS? 
midable  war  against  Syracuse  from  without ;  they  even  Ste^^JS^ 
obtained   assistance   from   the   Carthaginians,  so  as  to  S^iti^ 
establish  themselves  at  Gela,  on  the  southern  confines  of  JSJ^T-SJ 
the  Syracusan  territory.     In  the  military  operations  thus  SUSSJlt 
rendered  necessary,  Agathokles  took  a  forward  part,  dis-  ***™«* 
tinguishing  himself  among  the  ablest  and  most  enterprising  officers. 
He  tried,  with  1000  soldiers,  to  surprise  Gela  by  night ;  but  find- 
ing the  enemy  on  their  guard,  he  was  repulsed  with  loss  and 
severely  wounded ;  yet  by  an  able  manoeuvre  he  brought  ofi^all  his 
remaining  detachment.     Though  thus  energetic  against  the  public 
enemy,  however,  he  at  the  same  time  inspired  both  hatred  and 
alarm  for  his  dangerous  designs,  to  the  Syracusans  within.     The 
Corinthian  Akestorides,  who  had  been  named  general  of  the  dty — 
probably  from  recollection  of  the  distinguished  services  formerly 
rendered  by  the  Corinthian  Timoleon — becoming  persuaded  that 
the  presence  of  Agathokles  was  full  of  peril  to  the  city,  ordered 
him  to  depart,  and  provided  men  to  assassinate  him  on  the  road 
during  the  night.     But  Agathokles,  suspecting  their  design,  dis- 
guised himself  in  the  garb  of  a  beggar,  appointing  another  man  to 
travel  in  the  manner  which  would  be  naturally  expected  from  him- 
self.    This  substitute  was  slain  in  the  dark  by  the  assassins,  while 
Agathokles  escaped  by  favour  of  his  disguise.     He  and  his  par- 
tisans appear  to  have  found  shelter  with  the  Carthaginians   in 
Sicily.^ 

Not  long  afterwards,  another  change  took  place  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Syracuse,  whereby  the  oligarchical  exiles  were  recalled, 
and  peace  made  with  the  Carthaginians.     It  appears  that  a  senate 


*  Diodor.  ziz.  5,  6.  A  similar  stra- 
tagem is  recounted  of  the  Karian  Da- 
tamds  (Cornelius  Nepos,  Datamds,  9). 

That  Agathoklds,  on  leaving  Syra- 
cuse, went  to  the  Carthaginians,  ap- 
pears to  be  implied  in  the  words  of 
Diodorus,    c.    6  —  robs    abri^    vp^tpop 


wpds).  This  fact  is  noticed  merely 
incidentally,  in  the  confused  naiTative 
of  Diodorus;  but  it  brings  him  to  a 
certain  extent  into  harmony  with  Justin 
(zz.  2),  who  insists  much  on  the  com- 
bination between  Agathoklds  and  the 
Carthaginians,  as  one  of  the  main  helps 


:rufjLirop9v04yras  irp6s  Kapx^'''*^^^^'  ("^^  {  whereby  he  was  enabled  to  seize  the 
Wedseling's  note  on  the  translation  of    supreme  power. 
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of  600  was  again  installed  as  the  chief  political  body  ;  probaUj 
Farther  Inter-  not  the  Same  men  as  before,  and  with  some  democratical 
^^a^Sm^  modifications.  At  the  same  time,  negotiations  were 
JSS- ^  opened,  through  the  mediation  of  the  Carthaginian  com- 
^»^J^  mander  Hamilkar,  between  the  Syracusans  and  Agatho- 
j;^'^  kles.  The  mischief  of  intestine  conflict,  amidst  the  nu- 
•Dd  fldcwty.  merous  discordant  parties  in  the  city,  pressed  hard  upon 
every  one,  and  hopes  were  entertained  that  all  might  be  brougbt 
to  agree  in  terminating  them.  Agathokles  afiected  to  enter 
cordially  into  these  projects  of  amnesty  and  reconciliation.  The 
Carthaginian  general  Hamilkar,  who  had  so  recently  aided  Sosis- 
tratus  and  the  Syracusan  oligarchy,  now  did  his  best  to  promote 
the  recall  of  Agathokles,  and  even  made  himself  responsible  for  the 
good  and  pacific  behaviour  of  that  exile.  Agathokles,  and  the 
other  exiles  along  with  him,  were  accordingly  restored.  A  public 
assembly  was  convened  in  the  temple  of  Pemeter,  in  the  presence 
of  Hamilkar ;  where  Agathokles  swore  by  the  most  awful  oaths, 
with  his  hands  touching  the  altar  and  statue  of  the  goddess,  that 
he  would  behave  as  a  good  citizen  of  Syracuse,  uphold  faithfully 
the  existing  government,  and  carry  out  the  engagements  of  the 
Carthaginian  mediators — abstaining  from  encroachments  on  the 
rights  and  possessions  of  Carthage  in  Sicily.  His  oaths  and 
promises  were  delivered  with  so  much  apparent  sincerity,  accom- 
panied by  emphatic  harangues,  that  the  people  were  persuaded  to 
name  him  general  and  guardian  of  the  peace,  for  the  purpose  of 
realising  the  prevailing  aspirations  towards  harmony.  Such  ap- 
pointment was  recommended  (it  seems)  by  Hamilkar.^ 

All  this  train  of  artifice  had  been  concerted  by  Agathokles  with 
Hamilkar,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  former  to  seize  the 
supreme  power.  As  general  of  the  city,  Agathokles  had  the  di- 
rection of  the  military  force.  Under  pretence  of  marching  against 
some  refractory  exiles  at  Erbita  in  the  interior,  he  got  together 


^  The  account  here  given  is  the  best 
which  I  can  make  out  from  Diodorus 
(xix.  b\  Justin  (xxii.  2),— Polyaenus 
(V.  3,  8).  The  first  two  allude  to  the 
solemn  oath  taken  by  Agathoklte — trap- 
axBtU  fis  rh  rijs  A^ifAtfrpot  Uphw  6ir3 
r&y  ico\ir&¥f  AfjLtMTt  /irfi^w  iratrrimiHi' 
<rt(r0ai  rf  Brifioicparlff — "Tunc  Hamil- 
cari  expositis  ignibus  Cereris  tactisque 
in  obeequia  Poenorum  jurat.'*  "  Jurare 
in  obsequia  Poenorum'*  can  hardly  be 
taken  to  mean  that  Syracuse  was  io 
become  subject  to  Carthage ;  there  was 


nothing  antecedent  to  justify  such  a 
proceeding,  nor  does  anything  follow  in 
the  sequel  which  implies  it. 

Ck)mpare  also  the  speech  which  Justin 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  Bomilkar  when 
executed  for  treason  bv  the  Cartha- 
ginians —  "  objectans  illis  (Carthagini- 
ensibus)  in  Hamilcarem  patmum  suum 
tacita  suflfragia,  quod  Agathoclem  so- 
cium  Ulis  facere^  quam  hotiem,  maherit " 
(xxii.  7).  This  points  to  previous 
collusion  between  Hamilkar  and  Aga- 
thoklte. 
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3000  soldiers  strenuously  devoted  to  him — mercenaries  and  citizens 
of  desperate  character — to  which  Hamilkar  added  a  rein-  Agathokito, 
forcement  of  Africans.  As  if  about  to  march  forth,  he  wiS  hS."" 
mustered  his  troops  at  daybreak  in  the  Timoleontion  SS^hit 
(chapel  or  precinct  consecrated  to  Timoleon),  while  ^i!^** 
Peisarchus  and  Dekles,  two  chiefs  of  the  senate  already  {JlS^S*^?*' 
assembled,  were  invited  with  forty  others  to  transact  JJJSS^Jf 
with  him  some  closing  business.  Having  these  men  in  ^cittienn. 
his  power,  Agathokles  suddenly  turned  upon  them,  and  denounced 
them  to  the  soldiers  as  guilty  of  conspiring  his  death.  Then, 
receiving  from  the  soldiers  a  response  fiill  of  ardour,  he  ordered 
them  immediately  to  proceed  to  a  general  massacre  of  the  senate 
and  their  leading  partisans,  with  full  permission  of  licentious 
plunder  in  the  houses  of  these  victims,  the  richest  men  in  Syracuse. 
The  soldiers  rushed  into  the  streets  with  ferocious  joy  to  execute 
this  order.  They  slew  not  only  the  senators,  but  many  others  also, 
unarmed  and  unprepared ;  each  man  selecting  victims  personally 
obnoxious  to  him.  They  broke  open  the  doors  of  the  rich,  or 
climbed  over  the  roofs,  massacred  the  proprietors  within,  and 
ravished  the  females.  They  chased  the  unsuspecting  fugitives 
through  the  streets,  not  sparing  even  those  who  took  refuge  in 
the  temples.  Many  of  these  unfortunate  sufferers  rushed  for  safety 
to  the  gates,  but  found  them  closed  and  guarded  by  special  order 
of  Agathokles  ;  so  that  they  were  obliged  to  let  themselves  down 
from  the  walls,  in  which  many  perished  miserably.  For  two  days 
Syracuse  was  thus  a  prey  to  the  sanguinary,  rapacious,  and  lustful 
impulses  of  the  soldiery ;  four  thousand  citizens  had  been  already 
slain,  and  many  more  were  seized  as  prisoners.  The  political 
purposes  of  Agathokles,  as  well  as  the  passions  of  the  soldiers, 
being  then  sated,  he  arrested  the  massacre.  He  concluded  this 
bloody  feat  by  killing  such  of  his  prisoners  as  were  most  obnoxious 
to  him,  and  banishing  the  rest  The  total  number  of  expelled  or 
fugitive  Syracusans  is  stated  at  6000 ;  who  found  a  hospitable  shelter 
and  home  at  Agrigentum.  One  act  of  lenity  is  mentioned,  and 
ought  not  to  be  omitted  amidst  this  scene  of  horror.  Deinokrates, 
one  among  the  prisoners,  was  liberated  by  Agathokles  from  motives 
of  former  friendship :  be  too,  probably,  went  into  voluntary  exile.^ 

After  a  massacre  thus  perpetrated  in  the  midst  of  profound 
peace,  and  in  the  full  confidence  of  a  solemn  act  of  AgaUiokies 
mutual  reconciliation  immeoiateiy  preceding — surpassing  tntedroie 
the  worst  deeds  of  the  elder  Dionysius,  and  indeed  (we  ^S^. 

1  Diodor.  six.  8,  9;  Justin,  xxii.  2. 
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might  almost  say)  of  all  other  Grecian  despots — Agathokles  cod- 
vened  what  he  called  an  assembly  of  the  people.  Such  of  the 
citizens  as  were  either  oligarchical,  or  wealthy,  or  in  any  way  un- 
friendly to  him,  had  been  already  either  slain  or  expelled ;  so  that 
the  assembly  probably  included  few  besides  his  own  soldien. 
Agathokles — addressing  them  in  terms  of  congratulation  on  tiie 
recent  glorious  exploit,  whereby  they  had  purged  the  city  of  its 
oligarchical  tyrants — proclaimed  that  the  Syracusan  people  bid 
now  reconquered  their  full  liberty.  He  affected  to  be  weary  of 
the  toils  of  commatid,  and  anxious  only  for  a  life  of  quiet  equaEty 
as  one  among  the  many ;  in  token  of  which  he  threw  off  his 
general's  cloak  and  put  on  a  common  civil  garment  But  those 
whom  he  addressed,  fresh  from  the  recent  massacre  and  plunder, 
felt  that  their  whole  security  depended  upon  the  maintenance  of 
his  supremacy,  and  loudly  protested  that  Uiey  would  not  accept 
his  resignation.  Agathokles,  with  pretended  reluctance,  told  them, 
that  if  they  insisted,  he  would  comply,  but  upon  the  peremptory 
condition  of  enjoying  a  single-handed  authority,  without  any  col- 
leagues or  coimsellors  for  whose  misdeeds  he  was  to  be  responsible. 
The  assembly  replied  by  conferring  upon  him,  with  unanimous 
acclamations,  the  post  of  general  with  unlimited  power,  or  despot^ 
Thus  was  constituted  a  new  despot  of  Syracuse  about  fifty  years 
».r.  3it.  after  the  decease  of  the  elder  Dionysius,  and  twen^-two 
Htapopnur  years  after  Timoleon  had  rooted  out  the  Dionysian 
miiiiary        dyuasty,  establishinfi:  on   its  ruins  a  free  polity.      On 

en€rgy,  and  .  v         j 

conqaests.  acccptiug  the  post,  Agathokles  took  pains  to  proclaim 
that  he  would  tolerate  no  farther  massacre  or  plunder,  and  that 
his  government  would  for  the  future  be  mild  and  beneficent  He 
particularly  studied  to  conciliate  the  poorer  citizens,  to  whom  he 
promised  abolition  of  debts  and  a  new  distribution  of  lands.  How 
far  he  carried  out  this  project  systematically,  we  do  not  know ;  but 
he  conferred  positive  donations  on  many  of  the  poor — which  he  had 
abundant  means  of  doing,  out  of  the  properties  of  the  numerous 
exiles  recently  expelled.  He  was  full  of  promises  to  every  one, 
displaying  courteous  and  popular  manners,  and  abstaining  from  all 
ostentation  of  guards,  or  ceremonial  attendants,  or  a  diadem. 
He  at  the  same  time  applied  himself  vigorously  to  strengthen  his 
Tnilitary  and  naval  force,  his  magazines  of  arms  and  stores,  and 
his  revenues.  He  speedily  extended  his  authority  over  all  the 
territorial  domain  of  Syracuse,  with  her  subject  towns,  and  carried 
his  arms  successfully  over  many  other  parts  of  Sicily.* 

'  Diodor  xix.  9.  >  Diodor.  zix.  9;  Justin,  zzii.  2. 
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The  Cartha^nian  general  Hamilkar,  whose  complicity  or  con- 
nivance  had   helped  Ag^athokles  to  this  blood-stained 
elevation,  appears  to  nave  permitted  him  without  opposi-  p„,p^„  ^^ 
tion  to  extend  his  dominion  over  a  lars^e  portion  of  Sicily,  A«aiboki«s 

or  .^ '    in  otmquer- 

and  even  to  plunder  the  towns  in  alliance  with  Carthage  i^f^^^: 
itself.     Complaints  having  been  made  to  Carthage,  this  '^°^°!^ 
officer  was  superseded,  and  another  cfeneral  (also  named  "»d  orpnnze 

TT        Ml       \  •       I  •         1  iir  11  a  defensive 

Hamilkar)  was  sent  in  his  place.  We  are  unable  to  ■luance 
trace  in  detail  the  proceedings  of  Agathokles  during  the  *  "* 
first  years  of  his  despotism ;  but  he  went  on  enlarging  his  sway 
over  the  neighbouring  cities,  while  the  Syracusan  exiles,  whom  he  - 
had  expelled,  found  a  home  partly  at  Agrigentum  (under  Deino- 
krates),  partly  at  Messene.  About  the  year  314  b.c.,  we  hear 
that  he  made  an  attempt  on  Messene,  which  he  was  on  the  point 
of  seizing,  had  he  not  been  stopped  by  the  interference  of  the 
Cartha^nians  (perhaps  the  newly-appointed  Hamilkar),  who  now 
at  length  protested  against  his  violation  of  the  convention ;  mean- 
ing (as  we  must  presume,  for  we  know  of  no  other  convention)  the 
oath  which  had  been  sworn  by  Agathokles  at  Syracuse  under  the 
guarantee  of  the  Carthaginians.^  Though  thus  disappointed  at 
Messene,  Agathokles  seized  Abakaenum — where  he  slew  the  lead- 
ing citizens  opposed  to  him, — and  carried  on  his  aggressions  else- 
where so  effectively,  that  the  leaders  at  Agrigentum,  instigated  by 
the  Syracusan  exiles  there  harboured,  became  convinced  of  the 
danger  of  leaving  such  encroachments  unresisted.'  The  people  of 
Agrigentum  came  to  the  resolution  of  taking  up  arms  on  behalf  of 
the  liberties  of  Sicily,  and  allied  themselves  with  Gela  and  Mes- 
sene for  the  purpose. 

But  the  fearful  example  of  Agathokles  himself  rendered  them  so 
apprehensive  of  the  dangers  from  any  military  leader,  at  P*^«J°^*** 
once  native  and  energetic,  that  they  resolved  to  invite  a  Akrotatus 
foreigner.     Some  Syracusan  exiles  were  sent  to  Sparta,  mand-his 

I  J    •         1  o         .  /•  •  1    l>ad  conduct 

to  choose  and  invoke  some  opartan  of  eminence  and  aodfauure. 
ability,  as  Archidamus  had  recently  been  called  to  Tarentum — 
and  even  more,  as  Timoleon  had  been  brought  from  Corinth,  with 
results  so  signally  beneficent     The  old  Spartan  king  Kleomenes 
(of  the  Eurysthenid  race)  had  a  son  Akrotatus,  then  unpopular  at 

*  Diodor.  xiz.  65.     Kott  hv  Mi  XP^^^^  Ai06rir, 
flKoy  iic  Kapxv^^yos  irpitrfiftt,  ol  r^  fihr        I  do  not  know  what  (rvrBriKtu  can  be 

'AyadoK\€t    iTfpi  r&¥  rpax^ivrMf    itr*-  here  meant,  ezceDt  that  oath  described 

rifiriffay^  &s  itapvfiaivom  rh,s  ffwiHiKos'  by  Justin  under  tne  words  "inobsequia 

rots  8^  Mf (r<ri}Wois  tl^vnp\ap*aK*^affWy  Poenorum  jurat  '*  (zxii.  2). 
irol  TO  <l>po{tpioy  ia^ayKdirarrts  iaroicwrar        '  Diodor.  six.  70.     fi^  -wtpiop^y  *Aya' 

arriaai  riv  rvpavvoVi  ikw4it\twray  tls  r^y  0OK\4a  <Tv<TKtva(6fi*¥0P  riis  ir6\*ts. 
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horoe,^  and  well  disposed  towards  foreign  warfare.  This  priooe, 
without  even  consulting  the  Ephors,  listened  at  once  to  the  envoys, 
and  left  Peloponnesus  with  a  small  squadron,  intending  to  cross  bj 
Korkyra  and  the  coast  of  Italy  to  Agrigentum.  UnfavouraUe 
winds  drove  him  as  far  north  as  Apollonia,  and  delayed  his  arriTal 
at  Tarentum  ;  in  which  city,  originally  a  Spartan  colony,  he  met 
with  a  cordial  reception,  and  obtained  a  vote  of  twenty  vessels  to 
assist  his  enterprize  of  liberating  Syracuse  from  Agathokles.  He 
reached  Agrigentum  with  favourable  hopes,  was  received  with  all 
the  honours  due  to  a  Spartan  prince,  and  undertook  the  command. 
Bitterly  did  he  disappoint  his  party.  He  was  incompetent  as  a 
general ;  he  dissipated  in  presents  or  luxuries  the  money  intended 
for  the  campaign,  emulating  Asiatic  despots;  his  conduct  was 
arrogant,  tyrannical,  and  even  sanguinary.  The  disgust  which  he 
inspired  was  brought  to  a  height,  when  he  caused  Sosistratus,  the 
leader  of  the  Syracusan  exiles,  to  be  assassinated  at  a  banquet 
Immediately  the  exiles  rose  in  a  body  to  avenge  this  murder ;  while 
Akrotatus,  deposed  by  the  Agrigentines,  only  found  safety  in 
flight.^ 

To  this  young  Spartan  prince,  had  he  possessed  a  noble  heart 
sidiy  the  and  energetic  qualities,  there  was  here  presented  a  career 
In  which «  of  equal  grandeur  with  that  of  Timoleon— against  an 
Henenic        encmv  able  indeed  and  formidable,  yet  not  so  superior 

<SIVCT  WAS  *  * 

open.  in  force  as  to  render  success  impossible.     It  is  melancholy 

to  see  Akrotatus,  from  simple  worthlessness  of  character,  throwing 
away  such  an  opportunity  ;  at  a  time  when  Sicily  was  the  only  soil 
on  which  a  glorious  Hellenic  career  was  still  open — when  no  similar 
exploits  were  practicable  by  any  Hellenic  leader  in  Central  Greece, 
from  the  overwhelming  superiority  of  force  possessed  by  the  sur- 
rounding kings. 

The  misconduct  of  Akrotatus  broke  up  all  hopes  of  active  opera- 
Peace  con-  ^^^^^  agaiust  Agathokles.  Peace  was  presently  concluded 
A^SbokWa  ^^^^  *^*^  latter  by  the  Agrigentines  and  Uieir  allies,  under 
^^^^,  the  mediation  of  the  Carthaginian  general  Hamilkar. 
tine^-his      By  the  terms  of  this  convention,  all  the  Greek  cities  in 

KiCAt  power  ^ 

In  sidij.        Sicily  were  declared  autonomous,  yet  under  the  hegemony 


^  Diodor.  zix.  70.  After  the  defeat 
of  AgiB  by  Antipater,  the  severe  Lace- 
dsemonian  laws  against  those  who  fled 
from  battle  had  been  suspended  for  the 
occasion ;  as  had  been  done  before, 
after  the  defeat  of  Leuktra.  Akrotatus 
had  been  the  only  person  (fi6yos)  who 
opposed  this  suspension;  whereby  he 
incurred  the  most  violent  odium  jgene- 


rally,  but  most  especially  from  the 
citizens  who  profited  by  the  suspension. 
These  men  carried  their  hatred  so  hr, 
that  they  even  attacked,  beat  him,  and 
conspired  against  his  life  (olrot  yitp 
av<rTpa<p4yrtt^  wKiiyds  rf  it^^/nfu-oM 
airr^  Koi  ZitriXow  hcifiovX^Utrrts). 

This  is  a  curious  indication  of  Spartan 
manners.  *  Diodor.  six.  71. 
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of  Agathokles ;  excepting  only  Himera,  Selinus,  and  Herakleia,' 
which  were  actually,  and  were  declared  still  to  continue,  under 
Carthage.  Hessene  was  the  only  Grecian  city  standing  aloof  fix)m 
this  convention ;  as  such,  therefore  still  remaining  open  to  the 
Syracusan  exiles.  The  terms  were  so  favourable  to  Agathokles, 
that  they  were  much  disapproved  at  Carthage,*  Agathokles, 
recognized  as  chief  and  having  no  enemy  in  the  field,  employed 
himself  actively  in  strengthening  his  hold  on  the  other  cities,  and 
in  enlarging  his  military  means  at  home.  He  sent  a  force  against 
Messene,  to  require  the  expulsion  of  the  Syracusan  exiles  from  that 
city,  and  to  procure  at  the  same  time  the  recall  of  the  Messenian 
exiles,  partisans  of  his  own,  and  companions  of  his  army.  His 
generals  extorted  these  two  points  from  the  Messenians.  Agatho- 
kles, having  thus  broken  the  force  of  Messene,  secured  to  himself 
the  town  still  more  completely,  by  sending  for  those  Messenian 
citizens  who  had  chiefly  opposed  him,  and  putting  them  all  to 
death,  as  well  as  his  leading  opponents  at  Tauromenium.  The 
number  thus  massacred  was  not  less  than  six  hundred.* 

It  only  remained  for  Agathokles  to  seize  Agrigentum.     Thither 
he  accordingly  marched.     But  Deinokrates  and  the  Syra-  He  isre- 
cusan  exiles,  expelled  from  Messene,  had  made  them-  ^J^^Sm 
selves  heard  at  Carthage,  insisting  on  the  perils  to  that  Si^£S 
city  from  the  encroachments  of  Agathokles.     The  Car-  JJJi^en^ 
thaginians  alarmed  sent  a  fleet  of  sixty  sail,  whereby  J^^J^ 
alone  Agrigentum,  already  under  siege  by  Agathokles,  *»*™- 
was  preserved.     The  recent  convention  was  now  broken  on  all 
sides,  and  Agathokles  kept  no  farther  measures  with  the  Cartha- 
ginians.    He  ravaged  all  their  Sicilian  territory,  and  destroyed 
some  of  their  forts  ;  while  the  Carthaginians  on  their  side  made  a 
sudden  descent  with  their  fleet  on  the  harbour  of  Syracuse.     They 
could  achieve  nothing  more,  however,  than  the  capture   of  one 
Athenian  merchant-vessel,  out  of  two  there  riding.     They  dis- 
graced their  acquisition  by  the  cruel  act  (not  uncommon  in  Cartha- 
ginian warfare)  of  cutting  oflF  the  hands  of  the  captive  crew ;  for 
which,  in  a  few  days,  retaliation  was  exercised  upon  the  crews  of 
some  of  their  own  ships,  taken  by  the  cruisers  of  Agathokles.' 


1  Diodor.  xix.  71,  72, 102.  When  the 
convention  specifies  Herakleia,  Selinus, 
and  Himera,  as  being  under  the  Car- 
thaginians, this  is  to  be  understood  aa 
in  addition  to  the  primitive  Carthagi- 
nian settlements  of  Solus,  Panormus, 
Lilybaeum,  &c.,  about  which  no  queetion 
could  arise.  I  (Bell.  Gall.  viii.  44). 

VOL.  VIII.  2   Q 


*  Diodor.  xix.  72:  compare  a  dif- 
ferent narrative — Polyanua,  v.  16. 

'  Diodor.  xix.  103.  It  must  be  no- 
ticed, however,  that  even  Julius  Ceesar, 
in  his  wars  in  Qaul,  sometimes  cut 
off  the  hands  of  his  Gallic  prisoners 
taken  in  arms,  whom  he  called  rebels 
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The  defence  of  Agrigentum  now  rested  principally  on  the  Car- 
B.C.310.  ■  thaginians  in  Sicily,  who  took  up  a  position  on  the  hHI 
thlfSrthl.  ^'^  Eknomus — in  the  territory  of  Gela,  a  little  to  the 
SriSc^  west  of  the  Agrigentine  border.  Here  AgathoUes 
and  Afrt-  appfoachcd  to  offer  them  battle — ha^nff  been  emboldened 
their  army     bv  two  important   succcsscs  obtained  over  Oeinokrates 

reinforced  iin  ^^  rr  •  i.«->«i«*i 

from  home,  and  the  oyracusan  exiles,  near  iventonpa  and  Grallana.' 
So  superior  was  his  force,  however,  that  the  Carthaginians  thought 
it  prudent  to  remain  in  their  camp ;  and  Agathokles  returned  in 
triumph  to  Syracuse,  where  he  adorned  the  temples  with  his 
recently  acquired  spoils.  The  balance  of  force  was  soon  altered 
by  the  despatch  of  a  large  armament  from  Carthage  under  Haroilkar, 
consisting  of  130  ships  of  war,  with  numerous  other  transport  ships, 
carrying  many  soldiers — 2000  native  Carthaginians,  partly  men  of 
rank — 10,000  Africans — 1000  Campanian  heavy-armed  and  1000 
Balearic  slingers.  The  fleet  underwent  in  its  passage  so  terrific  a 
storm,  that  many  of  the  vessels  sunk  with  all  on  board,  and  it 
arrived  with  very  diminished  numbers  in  Sicily.  The  loss  fell 
upon  the  native  Carthaginian  soldiers  with  peculiar  severity ;  inso-- 
much  that  when  the  news  reached  Carthage,  a  public  mourning 
was  proclaimed,  and  the  city  walls  were  hung  with  black  serge. 

Those  who  reached  Sicily,  however,  were  quite  sufficient  to  place 
^FT^Sa^  Hamilkar  in  an  imposing  superiority  of  number  as  com- 
utea^iinst  pared  with  Agathokles.  He  encamped  on-  or  near 
massacre  of  Eknomus,  summoucd  all  the  reinforcements  that  his 
Geia.  Sicilian  allies  could  furnish,   and   collected   additional 

mercenaries ;  so  that  he  was  soon  at  the  head  of  40,000  infantry 
and  5000  cavalry.*  At  the  same  time,  a  Carthaginian  armed 
squadron,  detached  to  the  strait  of  Messene,  fell  in  with  twenty 
atmed  ships  belonging  to  Agathokles,  and  captured  them  all  with 
their  crews.  The  Sicilian  cities  were  held  to  Agathokles  principally 
by  terror,  and  were  likely  to  turn  against  him,  if  the  Carthaginians 
exhibited  sufficient  strength  to  protect  them.  This  the  despot 
knew  and  dreaded ;  especially  respecting  Gela,  which  was  not  far 
from  the  Carthaginian  camp.  Had  he  announced  himself  openly 
as  intending  to  place  a  garrison  in  Gela,  he  feared  that  the  citizens 
might  forestal  him  by  calling  in  Hamilkar.  Accordingly  he  de- 
tached thither,  on  various  pretences,  several  small  parties  of  soldiers, 
who  presently  found  themselves  united  in  a  number  sufficient  to 
seize  the  town.  Agathokles  then  marched  into  Gela  with  his 
main  force.     Distrusting  the  adherence  of  the  citizens,  he  let  loose 

>  Diodor.  xix.  103,  104.  «  Diodor.  xix.  106. 
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his  soldiers  upon  them,  massacred  four  thousand  persons,  and  com- 
])elled  the  remainder,  as  a  condition  of  sparing  their  lives,  to  bring 
in  to  him  all  their  money  and  valuables.  Having  by  this  atrocity 
both  struck  universal  terror  and  enriched  himself,  he  advanced  on- 
ward towards  the  Carthaginian  camp,  and  occupied  a  hill  called 
Phalarion  opposite  to  it*  The  two  camps  were  separated  by  a 
level  plain  or  valley  nearly  five  miles  broad,  through  which  ran  the 
river  Himera.* 

For  some  days  of  the  hottest  season  (the  dog-days),  both  armies 
remained  stationary,  neither  of  them  choosing  to  make     ,^.310. 
the  attack.    At  length  Agathokles  gained  what  he  thought  Battle  of  the 
a  favourable  opportunity.     A  detachment  from  the  Car-  tetweSl 
tliaginian  camp  sallied  forth  in  pursuit  of  some  Grecian  ^^Aec^Tr- 
])lundcrers ;   Agathokles  posted  some  men  in  ambush,  ^*^°^•• 
who  fell  upon  this  detachment  unawares,  threw  it  into  disorder,  and 
pursued  it  back  to  the  camp.     Following  up  this  partial  success, 
Agathokles  brought   forward  his  whole  force,  crossed  the   river 
Himera,  and  began  a  general  attack.     This  advance  not  being 
expected,  the  Grecian  assailants  seemed  at  first  on  the  point  of 
succeeding.     They  filled  up  a  portion  of  the  ditch,  tore  up  the 
stockade,  and  were  forcing  their  way  into  the  camp.     They  were 
however  repulsed  by  redoubled  efforts,  and  new  troops  coming  up, 
on  the  part  of  the  defenders ;  mainly,  too,  by  the  very  effective 
action  of  the  1000  Balearic  slingers  in  Hamilkar's  army,  who 
hurled  stones  weighing  a  pound  each,  against  which  the  Grecian 
armour  was  an  inadequate  defence.     Still  Agathokles,  Total  defeat 

,.  ,11  1  t  J  of  Agatho- 

noway  discouraored,  caused  the  attack  to  be  renewed  on  ki&jbyihe 

1         •  1-1  I  Oirthagl- 

several  points  at  once,  and  with  apparent  success,  when  nians. 
a  reinforcement  landed  from  Carthage — the  expectation  of  which 
may  perhaps  have  induced  Hamilkar  to  refrain  from  any  general 
attack.  These  new  troops  joined  in  the  battle,  coming  upon 
the  rear  of  the  Greeks ;  who  were  intimidated  and  disordered 
by  such  unforeseen  assailants,  while  the  Carthaginians  in  their 
front,  animated  to  more  energetic  effort,  first  repulsed  them  from 
the  camp,  and  then  pressed  them  vigorously  back.  After  holding 
their  ground  for  some  time  against  their  double  enemy,  the  Greeks 
at  length  fled  in  disorder  back  to  their  own  camp,  recrossing  the 
river  Himera.  The  interval  was  between  four  and  five  miles  of 
nearly  level  ground,  over  which  they  were  actively  pursued  and 
severely  handled  by  the  Carthaginian  cavalry,  5000  in  number. 
Moreover,  in  crossing  the  river,  many  of  them  drank  eagerly,  from 

>  Diodor.  xix.  107,  lOS.  «  Diodor.  xix.  108,  109.    « 
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thirst,  fatigue,  and  the  heat  of  the  weather;  the  saltness  of  the 
water  proved  so  destructive  to  them,  that  numerous  dead  bodies  are 
said  to  have  been  found  unwounded  on  the  banks.^  At  length 
they  obtained  shelter  in  their  own  camp,  after  a  loss  of  7000  men ; 
whUe  the  loss  of  the  victors  is  estimated  at  500. 

Agathokles,  aft;er  this  great  disaster,  did  not  attempt  to  maintain 
The  Car-  his  camp,  but  set  it  on  fire,  and  returned  to  Gela ;  which 
i^vST  was  well  fortified  and  provisioned,  capable  of  a  long  de- 
sSiy  frMtt*'  fence.  Here  he  intended  to  maintain  himself  against 
kiS!**^i8  Hamilkar,  at  least  until  the  Syracusan  harvest  (probably 
TOndXttftt  already  begun)  should  be  completed.  But  Hamilkar, 
syiuowe.  having  ascertained  the  strength  of  Gela,  thought  it  pru- 
dent to  refrain  from  a  siege,  and  employed  himself  in  operations 
for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  his  party  in  Sicily.  His  great 
victory  at  the  Himera  had  produced  the  strongest  effect  upon  many 
of  the  Sicilian  cities,  who  were  held  to  Agathokles  by  no  other 
bonds  except  those  of  fear.  Hamilkar  issued  conciliatory  pro- 
clamations, inviting  them  all  to  become  his  allies,  and  marching 
his  troops  towards  the  most  convenient  points.  Presently  Kama- 
rina,  Leontini,  Katana,  Tauromenium,  JMessene,  Abakaenum,  with 
several  other  smaller  towns  and  forts,  sent  to  tender  themselves  as 
allies ;  and  the  conduct  of  Hamilkar  towards  all  was  so  mild  and 
equitable,  as  to  give  universal  satisfaction.  Agathokles  appears 
to  have  been  thus  dispossessed  of  most  part  of  the  island,  retaining 
little  besides  Gela  and  Syracuse.  Even  the  harbour  of  Syracuse 
was  watched  by  a  Carthaginian  fleet,  placed  to  intercept  foreign 
supplies.  Returning  to  Syracuse  after  Hamilkar  had  renounced 
all  attempts  on  Gela,  Agathokles  collected  the  com  from  the 
neighbourhood,  and  put  the  fortifications  in  the  best  state  of  de- 
fence. He  had  every  reason  to  feel  assured  that  the  Carthaginians, 
encouraged  by  their  recent  success,  and  reinforced  by  allies  from 
the  whole  island,  would  soon  press  the  siege  of  Syracuse  with  all 
their  energy ;  while  for  himself,  hated  by  all,  there  was  no  hope  of 
extraneous  support,  and  little  hope  of  a  successful  defence.^ 

In  this  apparently  desperate  situation,  he  conceived  the  idea  of 
He  con-  »  uovelty  alike  daring,  ingenious,  and  efiective ;  sur- 
^m^f***^  rounded  indeed  with  diflSculties  in  the  execution,  but 
oSSlStateM  promising,  if  successfully  executed,  to  change  altogether 
in  Africa.  ^jjg  prospects  of  the  war.  He  resolved  to  carry  a  force 
across  from  Syracuse  to  Africa,  and  attack  the  Carthaginians  on 
their  own  soil.     No  Greek,  so  far  as  we  know,  had  ever  conceived 

>  Diodor.  xix.  109.  2  Diodor.  xix.  110. 
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• 
the  like  scheme  before ;  no  one  certainly  had  ever  executed  it 
In  the  memory  of  man,  the  African  territory  of  Carthage  had 
never  been  visited  by  hostile  foot.  It  was  known  that  the  Car- 
thaginians would  be  not  only  unprepared  to  meet  an  attack  at 
home,  but  unable  even  to  imagine  it  as  practicable.  It  was  known 
that  their  territory  was  rich,  and  their  African  subjects  harshly 
treated,  discontented,  and  likely  to  seize  the  first  opportunity  for 
revolting.  The  landing  of  any  hostile  force  near  Carthage  would 
strike  such  a  blow,  as  at  least  to  cause  the  recall  of  the  Car- 
thaginian armament  in  Sicily,  and  thus  relieve  Syracuse ;  perhaps 
the  consequences  of  it  might  be  yet  greater. 

How  to  execute  the  scheme  was  the  grand  difficulty — for  the 
Carthaginians  were  superior  not  merely  on  land,  but  also  his  energy 
at  sea.  Agathokles  had  no  chance  except  by  keeping  S?**oJ^w^g 
his  purpose  secret,  and  even  unsuspected.  He  fitted  out  tfol^^*' 
an  armament,  announced  as  about  to  sail  forth  from  Syra-  J5J2J[^  ^ 
cuse  on  a  secret  expedition,  against  some  unknown  town  "po"»tton. 
on  the  Sicilian  coast  He  selected  for  this  purpose  his  best  troops, 
especially  his  horsemen,  few  of  whom  had  been  slain  at  the  battle 
of  the  Himera :  he  could  not  transport  horses,  but  he  put  the  horse- 
men aboard  with  their  saddles  and  bridles,  entertaining  full  assur- 
ance that  he  could  procure  horses  in  Africa.  In  selecting  soldiers 
for  his  expedition,  he  was  careful  to  take  one  member  from  many 
different  families,  to  serve  as  hostage  for  the  fidelity  of  those  lieft 
behind.  He  liberated,  and  enrolled  among  his  soldiers,  many  of 
the  strongest  and  most  resolute  slaves.  To  provide  the  requisite 
funds,  his  expedients  were  manifold ;  he  borrowed  from  merchants, 
seized  the  money  belonging  to  orphans,  stripped  the  women  of  their 
precious  ornaments,  and  even  plundered  the  richest  temples.  By 
all  these  proceedings,  the  hatred  as  well  as  fear  towards  him  was 
aggravated,  especially  among  the  more  opulent  families.  Agatho- 
kles publicly  proclaimed,  that  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  which  the  Car- 
thaginians were  now  commencing,  would  be  long  and  terrible — 
that  he  and  his  soldiers  were  accustomed  to  hardships  and  could 
endure  them,  but  that  those  who  felt  themselves  unequal  to  the 
effort  might  retire  with  their  properties  while  it  was  yet  time. 
Many  of  the  wealthier  families — to  a  number  stated  as  1600  per- 
sons— profited  by  this  permission ;  but  as  they  were  leaving  the 
city,  Agathokles  set  his  mercenaries  upon  them,  slew  them  all, 
and  appropriated  their  possessions  to  himself.*  By  such  tricks  and 
enormities,  he  provided  funds  enough  for  an  armament  of  sixty 

*  Diodor.  xx.  4,  5 ;  Justin,  xxii.  4.     Compare  Polyoenus,  v.  3-5. 
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ships,  well  filled  with  soldiers.  Not  one  of  these  soldiers  knet 
where  they  were  going ;  there  was  a  general  talk  about  the  mad- 
ness of  Agathokles ;  nevertheless  such  was  their  confidence  in  bis 
bravery  and  miUtary  resource,  that  they  obeyed  his  orders  without 
asking  questions.  To  act  as  viceroy  of  Syracuse  during  his  own 
absence,  Agathokles  named  Antander  his  brother,  aided  by  aa 
iEtolian  officer  named  Erymnon.* 

The  armament  was  equipped  and  ready,  without  any  suspidoD 
He  get!  out  ou  the  part  of  the  Carthaginian  fleet  blockading  the  har- 
biS  talSto  hour.  It  happened  one  day  that  the  approach  of  some 
Sdi^fl^'  corn-ships  seduced  this  fleet  into  a  pursuit ;  the  moutii  of 
SiJ'JS.**'  the  harbour  being  thus  left  luiguarded,  Agathokles  took 
AfrS**^  the  opportunity  of  striking  with  his  armament  into  the 
■^«»y-  open  sea.    As  soon  as  the  Carthaginian  .  fleet  saw  him 

sailing  forth,  they  neglected  the  corn-ships,  and  prepared  for 
battle,  which  they  presumed  that  he  was  come  to  ofler.  To  their 
surprise,  he  stood  out  to  sea  as  fast  as  he  could ;  they  then 
pushed  out  in  pursuit  of  him,  but  he  had  already  got  a  con- 
siderable advance  and  strove  to  keep  it  Towards  nightfall  how- 
ever they  neared  him  so  much,  that  he  was  only  saved  by  the 
darkness.  During  the  night  he  made  considerable  way ;  but  on 
the  next  day  there  occurred  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  so  nearly  total, 
that  it  became  perfectly  dark,  and  the  stars  were  visible.  The 
mariners  were  so  terrified  at  this  phenomenon,  that  all  the  artifice 
and  ascendency  of  Agathokles  were  required  to  inspire  them  with 
new  courage.  At  length,  after  six  days  and  nights,  they  approached 
the  coast  of  Africa.  The  Carthaginian  ships  had  pursued  them  at 
a  venture,  in  the  direction  towards  Africa ;  and  they  appeared  in 
sight  just  as  Agathokles  was  nearing  the  land.  Strenuous  eflForts 
were  employed  by  the  mariners  on  both  sides  to  touch  land  first ; 
Agathokles  secured  that  advantage,  and  was  enabled  to  put  himself 
into  such  a  posture  of  defence  that  he  repulsed  the  attack  of  the 
Carthaginian  ships,  and  secured  the  disembarkation  of  his  own 
soldiers,  at  a  point  called  the  Latomiae  or  Stone-quarries.^ 

.  After  establishing  his  position  ashore,  and  refreshing  his  soldiers, 
He  burns  the  first  proceeding  of  Agathokles  was  to  burn  his  vessels ; 
!^to?^ve  a  proceeding  which  seemed  to  carry  an  air  of  desperate 
S^iS7  ^^'  boldness.  Yet  in  truth  the  ships  were  now  useless — for, 
towtoD^  if  he  was  unsuccessful  on  land,  they  were  not  enough  to 
meter.  enable  him  to  return  in  the  face  of  the  Carthaginian  fleet ; 

*  Diodor.  xx.  4-16.  nine  days'  march   eastward  from  Car- 

-  Diodor.  xx.  6.  Procopius,  Bell,  tbage,  as  far  aa  Juka,  the  land  is  vay- 
Vand.  i.  15.    It  is  here  stated,  that  for    tcAc^s  ik\lfityos. 
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they  were  even  worse  than  useless,  since,  if  he  retained  them,  it 
was  requisite  that  he  should  leave  a  portion  of  his  army  to  guard 
them,  and  thus  enfeeble  his  means  of  action  for  the  really  important 
achievements  on  land.  Convening  his  soldiers  in  assembly  near 
the  ships,  he  first  offered  a  sacrifice  to  Dcmeter  and  Persephone — 
the  patron  Goddesses  of  Sicily,  and  of  Syracuse  in  particular.  He 
then  apprised  his  soldiers,  that  during  the  recent  crossing  and 
danger  from  the  Carthaginian  pursuers,  he  had  addressed  a  vow  to 
these  Goddesses— engaging  to  make  a  burnt-offering  of  his  ships 
in  their  honour,  if  they  would  preserve  him  safe  across  to  Africa. 
The  Goddesses  had  granted  this  boon;  they  had  farther,  by 
favourably  responding  to  the  sacrifice  just  offered,  promised  full 
success  to  his  African  projects ;  it  became  therefore  incumbent  on 
him  to  fulfil  his  vow  with  exactness.  Torches  being  now  brought, 
Agathokles  took  one  in  his  hand,  and  mounted  on  the  stern  of  the 
admiral's  ship,  directing  each  of  the  trierarchs  to  do  the  like  on 
his  own  ship.  All  were  set  on  fire  simultaneously,  amidst  the 
sound  of  trumpets,  and  the  mingled  prayers  and  shouts  of  the 
soldiers.^  * 

Though  Agathokles  had  succeeded  in  animating  his  soldiers 
with  a  factitious  excitement,  for  the  accomplishment  of  Ag«OMAi«s 
this  purpose,  yet  so  soon  as  they  saw  the  conflagration  SS'qS^- 
decided  and  irrevocable — thus  cutting  off  all  their  com-  ^^.!^ 
munication  with  home — their  spirits  fell,  and  they  began  ^JS^Sf* 
to  despair  of  their  prospects.     Without  allowing  them  ^Jo?©"" 
time  to  dwell  upon  the  novelty  of  the  situation,  Agatho-  the  country, 
kles  conducted  them  at  once  against  the   nearest  Carthaginian 
town,  called  Megale-Polis.^     His  march  lay  for  the  most  part 
through  a  rich  territory  in  the  highest  cultivation.     The  passing 
glance  which  we  thus  obtain  into  the  condition  of  the  territory 
near  Carthage  is  of  peculiar  interest ;  more  especially  when  con- 


^  This  striking  scene  is  described  by 
Diodorus,  xx.  7  (compare  Justin,  xxii. 
6),  probably  enough  copied  from  Kal- 
has,  the  companion  and  panegyrist  of 
Agathoklds :  see  Diodor.  xxi.  Fragm.  p. 
281. 

2  Megald-Polis  is  nowhere  else  men- 
tioned— n(»r  is  it  noticed  by  Forbiger  in 
his  hst  of  towns  in  the  Carthaginian 
territory  (Handbuch  der  Alten  Geo- 
graphie,  sect.  109). 

Dr.  Barth  (Wanderungen  auf  den 
Kiisten  Liindem  des  Mittelmeeres,  vol. 
i.  p.  131-133)  supposes  that  Agatho- 
kl&i   landed   at   an  indentation   of  the 


coast  on  the  western  face  of  that  pro" 
jecting  tongue  of  land  which  terminates 
in  Cape  Bon  (Promontorium  Mercurii), 
forming  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
Qulf  of  Carthage.  There  are  stone 
quarries  here,  of  the  greatest  extent  as 
well  as  antiquity.  Dr.  Barth  places 
Megald-Polis  not  far  off  from  this  spot, 
on  the  same  western  face  of  the  project- 
ing land,  and  near  the  spot  afterwards 
called  Misua. 

A  map,  which  I  have  placed  in  the 
Appendix,  will  convey  to  the  reader 
some  idea  of  the  Carthaginian  territory. 
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trasted  with  the  desolation  of  the  same  coast,  now  and  for  oefi- 
turies  past  The  corn-land,  the  plantations  both  of  vines  aoi 
olives,  the  extensive  and  well-stocked  gardens,  the  size  and  eqinp- 
ment  of  the  farm-buildings,  the  large  outlay  for  artificial  irriga- 
tion, the  agreeable  country-houses  belonging  to  wealthy  Caff^ 
thaginians,  &c.,  all  excited  the  astonishment,  and  stimulated  tlie 
cupidity,  of  Agathokles  and  his  soldiers.  Moreover,  the  towm 
were  not  only  very  numerous,  but  all  open  and  unfortified,  excqA 
Carthage  itself  and  a  few  others  on  the  coast^  The  CarthaginiaiB, 
besides  having  little  fear  of  invasion  by  sea,  were  disposed  to  mis- 
trust their  subject  cities,  which  they  ruled  habitually  with  harsh- 
ness and  oppression.*  The  Liby-Phenicians  appear  to  have  been 
unused  to  arms — a  race  of  timid  cultivators  and  traffickers,  accus- 
tomed to  subjection  and  practised  in  the  deceit  necessary  for 
lightening  it^  Agathokles,  having  marched  through  this  land  of 
abundance,  assaulted  Megale-Polis  without  delay.  The  inhabitants, 
unprepared  for  attack,  distracted  with  surprise  and  terror,  made 
little  resistance.  Agathokles  easily  took  the  town,  abandoning 
both  the  persons  of  the  inhabitaflts  and  all  the  rich  property  within, 
to  his  soldiers ;  who  enriched  themselves  with  a  prodigious  booty 
both  Irom  town  and  country — furniture,  cattle,  and  slaves.  From 
hence  he  advanced  farther  southward  to  the  town  called  Tunes 
(the  modem  Tunis,  at  the  distance  of  only  fourteen  miles  south- 
west of  Carthage  itself),  which  he  took  by  storm  in  like  manner. 
He  fortified  Tunes  as  a  permanent  position ;  but  he  kept  his  main 


*  Justin,   xxii.   5.     '*  Hue   accedere,  ' 
quod    urbea     castellaque    Africse    non  • 
muris  cinctse,  non  in  montibus  positse 
sint:    sed  in   plania   campis  sine  ullis  i 
munimentis  jaceant :  quas  omnes  metu 
excidii  facile  ad  belli  socieiatem  perlici 
posse." 

^  Seven  centuries  and  more  after  these 
events,  we  read  that  the  Vandal  king 
Qenseric  conquered  Africa  from  the 
Romans — and  that  he  demolished  the 
fortifications  of  all  the  other  towns 
except  Carthage  alone — from  the  like 
feeling  of  mistrust.  This  demolition 
materially  facilitated  the  conquest  of 
the  Vandal  kingdom  by  Belisarius,  two 
generations  afterwards  (Procopius,  Bell. 
Vandal,  i.  5;  i.  15). 

'  Livy  (xxix.  25),  in  recounting  the 
landing  of  Scipio  in  the  Carthaginian 
territory  in  the  latter  years  of  the 
second  Punic  war,  says,  "Emporia  ut 
peterent,  gubernatorions  edixit.  Fer- 
tilissimus  ager,   eoque    abundans    om-  | 


nium  copi&  rerum  est  regio,  et  imbelles 
(quod  plerumque  in  uberi  agro  evenit) 
barbari  sunt:  priusque  quam  Cartha- 
gine  Bubveniretur,  opprimi  videbantur 
posse.** 

About  the  harshness  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian rule  over  their  African  subjects, 
see  Diodor.  xi.  77;  Polyb.  i.  72.  In 
reference  to  the  above  passage  of  Polv- 
biuB,  however,  we  ought  to  keep  m 
mind — That  in  describing  this  harsh- 
ness, he  speaks  with  express  and  esclH- 
sive  reference  to  the  conduct  of  the 
Carthaginians  towards  their  subjects 
during  the  first  Punic  war  (against 
Rome),  when  the  Carthaginians  them- 
selves were  hard  pressed  by  the  Romans 
and  required  everything  that  they  could 
lay  hands  upon  for  seTfHdefence.  This 
passage  of  Polybius  has  been  sometimes 
cited  as  if  it  attested  the  ordinary  oba- 
ractcr  and  measure  of  Carthaginian 
dominion ;  which  is  contnury  to  the 
intention  of  the  author. 
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force  united  in  camp,  knowing  well  that  he  should  presently  have 
an  imposing  army  against  him  in  the  field,  and  severe  battles  to 
fight.^ 

The   Carthaginian  fleet  had  pursued  Agathokles  during  his 
crossing  from  Syracuse,  in  perfect  ignorance  of  his  plans.  ^J^J^qI^. 
When  he  landed  in  Africa,  on  their  own  territory,  and  H*^!~**** 
even  burnt  his  fleet,  they  at  first  flattered  themselves  ™**''^" 
with  the  belief  that  they  held  him  prisoner.     But  as  soon  him— 
as  they  saw  him  commence  his  march  in  military  array  Bomiikar 
against  Megalepolis,  they  divined  hi^  real  purposes,  and  genemiB. 
were  filled  with  apprehension.     Carrying  off  the  brazen  prow- 
ornaments  of  his  burnt  and  abandoned  ships,  they  made  sail  for 
Carthage,  sending  forward  a  swift  vessel  to  communicate  first  what 
had  occurred.     Before  this  vessel  arrived,  however,  the  landing 
of  Agathokles  had  been  already  made  known  at  Carthage,  where 
it  excited  the  utmost  surprise  and  consternation ;  since  no  one  sup- 
posed that  he  could  have  accomplished  such  an  adventure  without 
having  previously  destroyed  the  Carthaginian  army  and  fleet  in 
Sicily.     From  this  extreme  dismay  they  were  presently  relieved  by 
the  "arrival  of  the  messengers  from  their  fleet ;  whereby  they  learnt 
the  real  state  of  affairs  in  Sicily.     They  now  made  the  best  pre- 
parations in  their  power  to  resist  Agathokles.     Hanno  and  Bomii- 
kar, two   men  of  leading  families,  were   named  generals  con- 
jointly: 

They  were  bitter  political  rivals, — but  this  very  rivalry  was  by 
some  construed  as  an  advantage,  since  each  would  serve  as  a 
check  upon  the  other,  and  as  a  guarantee  to  the  state ;  or,  what  is 
more  probable,  each  had  a  party  suflSciently  strong  to  prevent  the 
separate  election  of  the  oth%r.*  These  two  generals,  unable  to 
wait  for  distant  succours,  led  out  the  native  forces  of  the  city, 
stated  at  40,000  infantry,  1000  cavalry,  derived  altogether  ftom 
citizens  and  residents — with  2000  war-chariots.  They  took  post 
on  an  eminence  (somewhere  between  Tunes  and  Carthage)  not  far 


*  Diodor.  xx.  8,  Compare  Polybius, 
L  29,  where  he  describes  the  first 
invasion  of  the  Carthaginian  territory 
by  the  Roman  consul  Kegulus.  Tun^ 
was  120  stadia  or  about  fourteen  miles 
south-east  of  Carthage  (Polyb.  i.  67). 
The  Tab.  Peuting.  reckons  it  only  ten 
miles.  It  was  made  the  central  place 
for  hostile  operations  against  Carthage, 
both  by  Regulus  inihe  firat  Punic  war 
(Polyb.  i.  30), — by  Htho  and  Spend ius, 
in    the    rebellion    of    the    mercenary 


soldiers  and  native  Africans  against 
Carthage,  which  followed  on  the  close 
of  the  first  Punic  war  (Polyb.  i.  73) — 
and  by  the  revolted  Libyans  in  396  B.C. 
(Diodor.  xiv.  77). 

Diodorus  places  Tun^  at  the  distance 
of  2000  stadia  from  Carthage,  which 
must  undoubtedly  be  a  mistake.  He 
calls  it  White  Tunis;  an  epithet  drawn 
from  the  chalk  cliffs  adjoining. 

2  Diodor.  xx.  10. 
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from  Agathokles;  Bomilkar  commanding  on  the  left^  where  the 
ground  was  so  difficult  that  he  was  unable  to  extend  his  front,  and 
was  obliged  to  admit  an  unusual  depth  of  files ;  while  Hanno  was 
on  the  right,  having  in  his  front  rank  the  Sacred  Band  of  Carthage, 
a  corps  of  2500  distinguished  citizens,  better  armed  and  braver 
than  the  rest.  So  much  did  the  Carthaginians  outnumber  the 
invaders — and  so  confident  were  they  of  victory — that  they  carried 
with  them  20,000  pairs  of  handcuffs  for  their  anticipated  prisoners.^ 

Agathokles  placed  himself  on  the  left,  with  1000  chosen  hoplites 
Inferior  round  him  to  combajt  the  Sacred  Band  ;  the  command  of 
Anthoki6«  fais  right  he  gave  to  his  son  Archagathus.  His  troops — 
aocsto  Syracusans,  miscellaneous  mercenary  Greeks,  Campa- 
tbe  aokuers.  niaus  or  Samuites,  Tuscans,  and  Gauls — scarcely  equalled 
in  numbers  one-half  of  the  enemy.  Some  of  the  ships'  crews  were 
even  without  arms — a  deficiency  which  Agathokles  could  supply 
only  in  appearance,  by  giving  to  them  the  leather  cases  or  wrappers 
of  shields,  stretched  out  upon  sticks.  The  outstretched  wrappers 
thus  exhibited  looked  from  a  distance  like  shields ;  so  that  these 
men,  stationed  in  the  rear,  had  the  appearance  of  a  reserve  of 
hoplites.  As  the  soldiers  however  were  still  discouraged,  Agatho- 
kles tried  to  hearten  them  up  by  another  device  yet  more  singular, 
for  which  indeed  he  must  have  made  deliberate  provision  before- 
hand. In  various  parts  of  the  camp,  he  let  fly  a  number  of  owls, 
which  perched  upon  the  shields  and  helmets  of  the  soldiers.  These 
birds,  the  favourite  of  Athene,  were  supposed  and  generally 
asserted  to  promise  victory ;  the  minds  of  the  soldiers  are  reported 
to  have  been  much  reassured  by  the  sight. 

The  Carthaginian  war-chariots  and  cavalry,  which  charged  first, 
Treachery  made  little  or  no  impression ;  but  the  infantry  of  their 
thagiaian  right  prcsscd  the  Greeks  seriously.  Especially  Hanno, 
Stomiikar-  with  the  Sacrcd  Band  around  him,  behaved  with  the 
Agathokles.  utmost  bravcry  and  forwardness,  and  seemed  to  be 
gaining  advantage,  when  he  was  unfortunately  slain.     His  death 


*  Diodor.  xx.  10-13.  See,  respectiDg 
the  Sacred  Band  of  Carthage  (which 
was  nearly  cut  to  pieces  by  Timoleon 
at  the  battle  of  the  Krimesus),  Diodor. 
xvi.  80,  81 ;  also  this  History,  Chap. 
LXXXV. 


of  Carthage  is  said  to  have  been  700,000 
souls;  even  when  it  was  besieged  by 
the  Romans  in  the  third  Punic  war, 
and  when  its  power  was  prodigiously 
lessened  (Strabo,  xvii.  p.  833).  Its 
mihtary  magazines,   even  in   that    re- 


The  amount  of  native  or  citizen-force  ;  duced    condition,   were  enormous, — as 


given   here  by  Diodorus   (40,000  foot 

and  1000  horse)  seems  very  great.     Our 

data    for  appreciating  it   however  are 

lamentablv   scanty;   and  we   ought  to  ;  out  by  Rome. 

expect  a  Lirge   total.      The  population  | 


the^  stood  immediately  previous  to 
theu*  being  given  up  to  the  Romans, 
under  the  treacherous   delusions  held 
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not  only  discouraged  his  own  troops,  but  became  fatal  to  the  army, 
by  giving  opportunity  for  treason  to  his  colleague  Bomilkar.  This 
man  had  long  secretly  meditated  the  project  of  rendering  himself 
despot  of  Carthage.  As  a  means  of  attaining  that  end,  he  delibe* 
rately  sought  to  bring  reverses  upon  her ;  and  no  sooner  had  he 
heard  of  Hanno's  death,  than  he  gave  orders  for  his  own  wing  to 
retreat  The  Sacred  Band,  though  fighting  with  unshaken  valour, 
were  left  unsupported,  attacked  in  rear  as  well  as  front,  and  com- 
pelled to  give  way  along  with  the  rest.  The  whole  Carthaginian 
army  was  defeated  and  driven  back  to  Carthage.  Their  camp 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Agathokles,  who  found  among  their  baggage 
the  very  handcufis  which  they  had  brought  for  fettering  their  ex- 
pected captives.^ 

This  victory  made  Agathokles  for  the  time  master  of  the  open 
country.     He  transmitted  the  news  to  Sicily,  by  a  boat  conqnnta 
of  thirty  oars,  constructed  expressly  for  the  purpose —  kiesSiong 
since  he  had  no  ships  of  his  own  remaining.     Having  ^jSide-*" 
fortified  Tunes,  and  established  it  as  his  central  position,  J^^SS- 
he  commenced  operations  along  the  eastern  coast  (Zeu-  *^  "**^ 
gitana  and  Byzakium,  as  the  northern  and  southern  portions  of  it 
were  afterwards  denominated  by  the  Romans)  against  the  towns 
dependent  on  Carthage.* 

In  that  city,  meanwhile,  all  was  terror  and  despondency  in  con- 
sequence of  the  recent  defeat.     It  was  well  known  that  Religious 

,  .  .  .  terror  and 

the  African  subjects  generally  entertained  nothing  but  S*^^^! 
fear  and  hatred  towards  the  reigning  city.     Neither  the  ^uuw. 
native  Libyans  or  Africans, — nor  the  mixed  race  called  sacrtfioe. 
Liby-Phoenicians,  who  inhabited  the  towns' — could  be  depended 
on  if  their  services  were  really  needed.     The  distress  of  the  Car- 
thaginians took  the  form  of  religious  fears  and  repentance.     They 
looked  back  with  remorse  on  the  impiety  of  their  past  lives,  and 
on  their  omissions  of  duty  towards  the  Gods.     To  the  Tyrian 
Herakles,  they  had  been  slack  in  transmitting  the  dues  and  pre- 
sents required  by  their  religion ;  a  backwardness  which  they  now 
endeavoured  to  make  up  by  sending  envoys  to  Tyre,  with  prayers 
and  supplications,  with  rich  presents,  and  especially  with  models 
in  gold  and  silver  of  their  sacred  temples  and  shrines.     Towards 
Kronus,  or  Moloch,  they  also  felt  that  they  had  conducted  them- 
selves sinfully.     The  worship  acceptable  to  that  God  required  the 


»  Diodor.  xx.  12.  The  loss  of  the 
Carthaginians  was  diflFerently  given — 
Rome  authors  stated  it  at  1000  men — 
others  at  6000.    The  loss  in  the  army 


of  Agathoklds  was  stated  at  200  men. 
2  Diodor.  xx.  17. 
*  Diodor.  xx.  55. 
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sacrifice  of  young  children,  born  of  free  and  opulent  parents,  and 
even  the  choice  child  of  the  family.  But  it  was  now  found  out, 
on  investigation^  that  many  parents  had  recently  put  a  fraud  upon 
the  God,  by  surreptitiously  buying  poor  children,  feeding  them 
well,  and  then  sacrificing  them  as  their  own.  This  discovery 
seemed  at  once  to  explain  why  Kronus  had  become  offended,  and 
what  had  brought  upon  them  the  recent  defeat  They  made  an 
emphatic  atonement,  by  selecting  200  children  from  the  most 
illustrious  families  in  Carthage,  and  offering  them  up  to  Kronus 
at  a  great  public  sacrifice ;  besides  which,  300  parents,  finding 
themselves  denounced  for  similar  omissions  in  the  past,  displayed 
their  repentance  by  voluntarily  immolating  their  own  children  for 
the  public  safety..  The  statue  of  Kronus, — placed  with  outstretched 
hands  to  receive  the  victim  tendered  to  him,  with  fire  immediately 
underneath, — was  fed  at  that  solemnity  certainly  with  200,  and 
probably  with  500,  living  children.^  By  this  monstrous  holocaust 
the  fiill  religious  duty  being  discharged,  and  forgiveness  obtained 
from  the  God,  the  mental  distress  of  the  Carthaginians  was  healed. 
Having  thus  relieved  their  consciences  on  the  score  of  religious 
openitioM  obligation,  the  Carthaginians  despatched  envoys  to  Ha- 
kj^^tS  milkar  in  Sicily,  acquainting  him  with  the  recent  calamity, 
JfJ^Si^!^  desbring  him  to  send  a  reinforcement,  and  transmitting 
SSf^taj'  to  him  the  brazen  prow  ornaments  taken  from  the  ships 
t^Tbip-  ^^  Agathokles.  They  at  the  same  time  equipped  a  fresh 
■^*<^         army,  with  which  they  marched  forth  to  attack  Tunes. 

conceming  Carthaginian  antiquity  has 
reached  us),  one  clause  is  not  perfectly- 
clear,  respecting  the  three  hundred  who 
are  said  to  have  voluntarily  giv^n  than- 
selves  up.  Diodorus  means  (I  apprehend) 
as  Eusebius  understood  it,  that  these 
were  fathers  who  gave  up  their  children 
(not  themselves)  to  be  sacrificed.  The 
victims  here  mentioned  as  sacrificed  to 
Kronus  were  children,  not  adults  (com- 
pare Diodor.  xiii.  86);  nothing  is  here 
said  about  adult  victims.  Wesseling  iu 
his  note  adheres  to  the  literal  meaning 
of  the  words,  dissenting  from  Eusebiup : 
but  I  think  that  the  literal  meaning  is 
less  in  harmony  with  the  general  tenor 
of  the  paragraph.  Instances  of  self- 
devotion,  by  persons  torn  with  re- 
morse, are  indeed  mentioned:  see  the 
case  of  Imilkon,  Diodor.  xiv.  76;  Justin, 
xix.  3. 

We  read  in  the  Fragment  of  Ennius 
— "Pooni  sunt  soliti  suos  sacrificare 
puellos:"  see  the  chapter  iv.  ofMiin- 
ter's  work,  Religion  dor  Karthager,  on 
this  subject. 


*  Diodor.  xx.  14.  ^riumo  Hh  koI 
rhu  Kp6vov  alrrois  iuca^iOV(rBcUf  KaB6<rov 
iv  roU  ffixptMrBty  )(p6pois  Sioyrts  ro6r<f 
r^  0€^  Twp  viwu  Tohs  KparlarovSf  t<mpov 
&yo{tfifyoi    \d$pa   xaT^cu    Koi    Oo^tl^oKxcs 

ytyofi4yr}s,  €6p4$ri(rdy  rivcs  r&y  KaOt€- 
povpyrifA4yooy  dnofioKificuoi  ytyoySrff 
rovrwy  Hk  \afi6yT€s  iyyoictyy  koI  tovs 
iro\€fdovs  xphs  rois  rtlxferiv  dp&yrts 
crrparoirtZtitoyraSy  ihueihaxfK6vovv  its  Ka- 
TaAcAvir<^€s  rhs  irarpiovs  rSov  Bt&y 
Ttfids'  9iop0i&(raffBai  9h  riis  iyyolas  <nrc<^ 
SoKTc;,  9ieuco(riovs  fA^y  rSev  iiri<l>ayt(rTd' 
T»y  irtdHwy  wpoKpiyayrts  f$v(ray  Hfifnoalt^- 
&AA01  8*  iy  Stafio\a7s  6vrts,  iKovtrlws 
iavrohs  HHoffay,  obK  ikdrrovs  6yrfs  rota- 
KOfflwy  ^y  8^  wop*  ainoTs  ity^p^s  Kpdyov 
X<^icovSy  iicTtroKifS  riis  X^^P^^  ^frrlas 
iyK9KXtfA4yas  ix\  riiy  y^y,  &<rr€  rhy 
iiriTf04vra  r&y  waiHuy  i,iroKv\U(rBcu  irol 
irlirrtiy  cfs  ri  x^^h^  ir\rip€s  xvp6s. 
Compare  Festus  ap.  Lactantium,  Inst. 
Div.  i.  21 ;  Justin,  xviii.  6,  12. 

In  this  remai'kable  passage  (the  more 
remarkable  because  so  little  infoniiatlon 
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Agathokles  had  fortified  that  town,  and  established  a  strong  camp 
before  it;  but  he  had  withdrawn  his  main  force  to  prosecute 
operations  against  the  maritime  towns  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
territory  of  Carthage,  Among  these  towns,  he  first  attacked 
Neapolis  with  success,  granting  to  the  inhabitants  favourable  terms. 
He  then  advanced  farther  southwards  towards  Adrumetum,  of  which 
he  commenced  the  siege,  with  the  assistance  of  a  neighbouring 
Libyan  prince  named  Elymas,  who  now  joined  him.  While  Aga- 
thokles was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Adrumetum,  the  Cartha^nians 
attacked  his  position  at  Tunes,  drove  his  soldiers  out  of  the 
fortified  camp  into  the  town,  and  began  to  batter  the  defences 
of  the  town  itself.  Apprised  of  this  danger  while  besieging  Adru- 
metum, but  nevertheless  reluctant  to  raise  the  siege, — Agathokles 
left  his  main  army  before  it,  stole  away  with  only  a  few  soldiers 
and  some  camp-followers,  and  conducting  them  to  an  elevated 
spot — hjjf-way  between  Adrumetum  and  Tunes,  yet  visible  from 
both — he  caused  them  to  kindle  at  night  upon  this  eminence  a 
prodigious  number  of  fires.*  The  efiect  of  these  fires,  seen  from 
Adrumetum  on  one  side  and  from  the  army  before  Tunes  on  the 
other,  was,  to  produce  the  utmost  terror  at  both  places.  The 
Carthaginians  besieging  Tunes  fancied  that  Agathokles  with  his 
whole  army  was  coming  to  attack  them,  and  forthwith  abandoned 
the  siege  in  disorder,  leaving  their  engines  behind.  The  defenders 
of  Adrumetum,  interpreting  these  fires  as  evidence  of  a  large 
reinforcement  on  its  way  to  join  the  besieging  army,  were  so  dis- 
couraged that  they  surrendered  the  town  on  capitulation.* 


1  Diodor.  xx.  17.  \d$pa  irpoariKSty 
irri  riva  rSwoy  optivhyi  SOcv  6oa(r$ai 
livyarhu  ^y  abrhy  6ird  r&y 
'AHpv  fJtriT  ly&y  Ka\  rS>y  Kapx^' 
ZoyinyrStyTvytira  iro\iopKo6y' 
rwy'  yvKrhs  5i  (rvyrd^as  ro7f  (rrparid- 
reus  irl  xo\hy  r6'woy  irvpii  Kcdttv,  Ii6(ay 
ixol7i<r€,  ToTs  fA^y  KapxH^oyloiSt  &s  fifrii 
fitydXrji  HvydfJteus  iii'  alnohs  irop€v6fityos, 
TOis  8i  iroXiopKov^iyoiSt  its  tUAf^s  hvydr 
fi«as  aBpas  rots  iro\tfiiois  tls  cvfifiax^^u^ 
irapay€yfy7lfi4yri  j . 

5  Diodor.  xx.  17.  The  incident  here 
recounted  by  Diodor  us  is  curious,  but 
quite  distinct  and  intelligible.  He  had 
good  authorities  before  him  in  his 
history  of  Agathoklfis.  If  true,  it  a£fords 
an  evidence  for  determining,  within 
some  limits,  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Adrumetum,  which  Mannert  and  Shaw 
place  at  Herkla — while  Forbiger  and 
Dr.  Barth  put  it  near  the  site  of  the 
modem  port  called  Susa,  still  more  to 


the  southward,  and  at  a  prodigious  dis- 
tance from  Tunis.  Other  authors  have 
placed  it  at  Hamamat,  more  to  the 
northward  than  Herkla,  and  nearer  to 
Tunis. 

Of  these  three  sites,  Hamamat  is  the 
only  one  which  will  consist  with  the 
narrative  of  Diodorus.  Both  the  others 
are  too  distant.  Hamamat  is  about 
forty-eight  English  miles  from  Tunis 
(see  Earth,  p.  184,  with  his  note).  This 
is  as  great  a  distance  (if  not  too  gn^eat) 
as  can  possibly  be  admitted ;  both 
Herkla  and  Susa  are  very  much  more 
distant,  and  therefore  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

Nevertheless,  the  other  evidence 
known  to  us  tends  apparently  to  place 
Adrumetum  at  Susa,  and  not  at  Hama- 
mat (see  Barth,  p.  142-154;  Forbiger, 
Handb.  Qeog.  p.  845).  It  is  therefore 
probable  that  the  narrative  of  Diodorus 
IS  not  true,  or  must   apply  to  some 
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He  forUfles 
A^pls— 
tmdertakes 
operations* 
against  the 
Interior 
country — 
defeats  the 
Garthagl- 
nlans  again. 


By  this  same  stratagem — if  the  narrative  can  be  trusted — Aga- 
thokles  both  relieved  Tunes,  and  acquired  possession  of 
Adrumetum.  Pushing  his  conquests  yet  farther  south, 
he  besieged  and  took  Thapsus,  with  several  other  towns 
on  the  coast  to  a  considerable  distance  southward.'-  He 
also  occupied  and  fortified  the  important  position  called 
Aspis,  on  the  south-east  of  the  headland  Cape  Bon,  and 
not  far  distant  from  it ;  a  point  convenient  for  maritime  communi- 
cation with  Sicily.* 

By  a  series  of  such  acquisitions,  comprising  in  all  not  less  than 
200  dependencies  of  Carthage,  Agathokles  became  master  along 
the  eastern  coast'  He  next  endeavoured  to  subdue  the  towns  in 
the  interior,  into  which  he  advanced  as  far  as  several  days'  march. 
But  he  was  recalled  by  intelligence  from  his  soldiers  at  Tunes,  that 
the  Carthaginians  had  marched  but  again  to  attack  them,  and  had 
already  retaken  some  of  his  conquests.  Returning  suddenly  by 
forced  marches,  he  came  upon  them  by  surprise,  and  drove  in  their 
advanced  parties  with  considerable  loss ;  while  he  also  gained  an 
important  victory  over  the  Libyan  prince  Ely  mas,  who  had  rejoined 
the  Carthaginians,  but  was  now  defeated  and  slain.*  The  Car- 
thaginians, however,  though  thus  again  humbled  and  discouraged, 


other  place  on  the  coast  (possibly  Near 
polls,  the  modem  Nabel)  taken  by 
Agathoklds,  and  not  to  Adrumetum. 

*  Diodor.  xx.  17. 

s  Strabo,  xvii.  p.  834.  Solinus  (c.  30) 
talks  of  Aspis  as  founded  by  the  Siaiii; 
Aspis  (called  by  the  Romans  Clypea), 
being  on  the  eastern  side  of  Cape  Bon, 
as  more  convenient  for  communication 
with  Sicily  than  either  Carthage,  or 
Tunis,  or  any  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Car- 
thage, which  was  on  the  western  side 
of  Cape  Bon.  To  get  round  that  head- 
land is,  even  at  the  present  day,  a 
difiBcult  and  uncertain  enterprise  for 
navigators :  see  the  remarks  of  Dr. 
Barth,  founded  partly  on  his  own  per- 
sonal experience  (Wanderungen  auf  den 
Kiistenlandem  des  Mittelmeeres,  i.  p. 
196).  A  ship  coming  from  Sicily  to 
Aspis  was  not  under  the  necessity  of 
getting  round  the  headland. 

In  the  case  of  AgathoklSs,  there  was  a 
farther  reason  for  establishing  his  ma- 
ritime position  at  Aspis.  The  Cartha- 
ginian fleet  was  superior  to  him  at  sea; 
accordingly  they  could  easily  inter- 
rupt his  maritime  communication  from 
Sicily  with  Timis,  or  with  any  point 
in  the  Gulf  of  Carthage.    But  it  was 


not  so  easy  for  them  to  watch  the 
coast  at  Aspis ;  for  in  order  to  do  this, 
they  must  get  from  the  Gulf  round 
Cape  Bon. 

'  Diodor.  xx.  17.  The  Roman  consul 
Regulus,  when  he  invaded  Africa  during 
the  firat  Punic  war,  is  said  to  have 
acquired,  either  by  capture  or  volun- 
tary adhesion,  two  hundred  dependent 
cities  of  Carthage  (Appian,  Ihmica,  c.  3). 
Respecting  the  prodigious  number  of 
towns  in  Northern  Africa,  see  the  very 
learned  and  instructive  work  of  Movers, 
Die  Phonikier,  vol.  ii.  p.  454  scqg.  Even 
at  the  commencement  of  the  third 
Punic  war,  when  Carthage  was  so  much 
reduced  in  power,  she  had  still  three 
hundred  cities  in  Libya  (Strabo,  xvii. 
p.  833).  It  must  be  confessed  that  the 
name  cities  or  towns  {•k6\(is)  was  used 
by  some  authors  very  vaguely.  Thus 
Poseidonius  ridiculed  the  affirmation  of 
Pqlybius  (Strabo,  iii.  p.  162),  that  l^be- 
riiis  Gracchus  had  destroyed  three 
hundred  fr6\€is  of  the  Celtiberians ; 
Strabo  censures  others  who  spoke  of 
one  thousand  ir6\tis  of  the  Iberians. 
Such  a  number  could  only  be  made 
good  by  including  large  KAfuu, 

*  Diodor.  xx.  17,  18. 
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still  maintained  the  field,  strongly  entrenched,  between  Carthage 
and  Tunes. 

Meanwhile  the  affairs  of  Agathokles  at  Syracuse  had  taken  a 
turn  unexpectedly  favourable.     He  had  left  that  city  proceedings 
blocked  up  partially  by  sea  and  with  a  victorious  enemy  SlfSS***"^ 
encamped  near  it ;  so  that  supplies  found  admission  with  SedtJIir 
difficulty.     In  this  condition,  Hamilkar,  commander  of  J^nJ^' 
the   Carthaginian   army,   received   from   Carthage   the  Ij^f^^iu^ 
messengers  announcing:  their  recent  defeat  in  Africa :  yet  n»"*e« 
also  bringing  the  brazen  prow  ornaments  taken  from  the  *^ 
ships  of  Agathokles.     lie  ordered  the  envoys  to  conceal  the  real 
truth,  and   to   spread   abroad  news   that  Agathokles  had  been 
destroyed  with  his  armament ;  in  proof  of  which  he  produced  the 
prow  ornaments, — an  undoubted  evidence  that  the  ships  had  really 
been  destroyed.     Sending  envoys  with  these  evidences  into  Syra- 
cuse, to  be   exhibited   to   Antander  and   the   other   authorities, 
Hamilkar  demanded  from  them  the  surrender  of  the  city,  under 
promise  of  safety  and  favourable  terms ;  at  the  same  time  marching 
his  army  close  up  to  it,  with  the  view   of  making  an  attack. 
Antander  with  others,  believing  the  information  and  despairing 
of  successful  resistance,  were  disposed  to  comply ;  but  Erymnon 
the  -^tolian  insisted  on  holding  out  until  they  had  fuller  certainty. 
This  resolution  Antander  adopted.    At  the  same  time,  mistrusting 
those  citizens  of  Syracuse  who  were  relatives  or  iriends  of  the 
exiles  without,  he  ordered  them  all  to  leave  the  city  immediately, 
with  their  wives  and  families.     No  less  than  8000  persons  were 
expelled  under  this  mandate.     They  were  consigned  to  the  mercy 
of  Hamilkar,  and  his  army  without ;  who  not  only  suffered  them  to 
pass,  but  treated  them  with  kindness.    Syracuse  was  now  a  scene  of 
aggravated  wretchedness  and  despondency  ;  not  less  from  this  late 
calamitous  expulsion,  than  from  the  grief  of  those  who  believed  that 
their  relatives  in  Africa  had  perished  with  Agathokles.    Hamilkar 
had  brought  up  his  battering-engines,  and  was  preparing  to  assault 
the  town,  when  Nearchus,  the  messenger  from  Agathokles,  arrived 
from  Africa  after  a  voyage  of  five  days,  having  under  favour  of 
darkness  escaped,  though  only  just  escaped,  the  blockading  squadron. 
From  him  the  Syracusan  government  learnt  the  real  truth,  and  the 
victorious  position  of  Agathokles.     There  was  no  farther  talk  of 
capitulation  ;  Hamilkar — having  tried  a  partial  assault,  which  was 
vigorously  repulsed, — withdrew  his  army,  and  detached  from  it  a 
reinforcement  of  5000  men  to  the  aid  of  his  countrymen  in  AfricA.* 

»  DioAor.  XX.  15,  16. 
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During  some  months,  he  seems  to  have  employed  himself  in 
partial  operations  for  extending  the  Carthaginian  do- 
minion throughout  Sicily.  But  at  length  he  concerted 
measures  with  the  Syracusan  exile  Deinokrates,  who  was 
at  the  head  of  a  numerous  body  of  his  exiled  country- 
men, for  a  renewed  attack  upon  Syracuse.  His  fleet 
already  blockaded  the  harbour,  and  he  now  with  his 
army,  stated  as  120,000  men,  destroyed  the  neighbouring 
lands,  hoping  to  starve  out  the  inhabitants.  Approach- 
ing close  to  the  walls  of  the  city,  he  occupied  the  Olympieion,  or 
temple  of  Zeus  Olympius,  near  the  river  ^napus  and  the  interior 
coast  of  the  Great  Harbour.  From  hence — probably  under  the 
conduct  of  Deinokrates  and  the  other  exiles,  well-acquainted  with 
the  ground — he  undertook  by  a  night-march  to  ascend  the  cir- 
cuitous and  difficult  mountain  track,  for  the  purpose  of  surprising 
the  fort  called  Euryalus,  at  the  highest  point  of  Epipolae,  and  the 
western  apex  of  the  Syracusan  lines  of  fortification.  This  was  the 
same  enterprise,  at  the  same  hour,  and  with  the  same  mmn  pur- 
pose, as  that  of  Demosthenes  during  the  Athenian  siege,  after  he 
had  brought  the  second  armament  from  Athens  to  the  relief  of 
Nikias.*  Even  Demosthenes,  though  conducting  his  march  with 
greater  precaution  than  Hamilkar,  and  successful  in  surprising  the 
fort  of  Euryalus,  had  been  driven  down  again  with  disastrous  loss. 
Moreover,  since  his  time,  this  fort  Euryalus,  instead  of  being  left 
detached,  had  been  embodied  by  the  elder  Dionysius  as  an  integral 
portion  of  the  fortifications  of  the  city.  It  formed  the  apex  or 
point  of  junction  for  the  two  converging  walls — one  skirting  the 
northern  cliff,  the  other  the  southern  cliff,  of  Epipolae.*  The  sur- 
prise intended  by  Hamilkar — difficult  in  the  extreme,  if  at  all 
practicable — seems  to  have  been  unskilfully  conducted.  It  was 
attempted  with  a  confused  multitude,  incapable  of  that  steady 
order  requisite  for  night-movements.  His  troops,  losing  their  way 
in  the  darkness,  straggled,  and  even  mistook  each  other  for 
enemies ;  while  the  Syracusan  guards  from  Euryalus,  alarmed  by 
the  noise,  attacked  them  vigorously  and  put  them  to  the  rout. 
Their  loss,  in  trying  to  escape  down  the  steep  declivity,  was  pro- 
digious ;  and  Hamilkar  himself,  making  brave  efforts  to  rally  them, 
became  prisoner  to  the  Syracusans.     What  lent  peculiar  interest 


1  See  Ch.  LX.  of  this  History;  toge- 
ther with  the  second  Plan  of  Syracuse, 
annexed  to  the  yolume  in  which  that 
Chapter  is  contained. 

>  For  a  description  of  the  fortifica- 


tions added  to  Sjrracuse  by  the  elder 
Dionysius,  see  Ch.  LXXXII.of  this  His- 
tory; also  Plan  lY.  at  the  end  of  the 
volume. 
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to  this  incident,  in  the  eyes  of  a  pious  Greek,  was  that  it  served  to 
illustrate  and  confirm  the  truth  of  prophecy.  Hamilkar  had  been 
assured  by  a  prophet  that  he  would  sup  that  night  in  Syracuse ; 
and  this  assurance  had  in  part  emboldened  him  to  the  attack, 
since  he  naturally  calculated  on  entering  the  city  as  a  conqueror.^ 
He  did  indeed  take  his  eyening  meal  in  Syracuse,  literally  fulfilling 
the  augury.  Immediately  after  it,  he  was  handed  over  to  the 
relatives  of  the  slain,  who  first  paraded  him  through  the  city  in 
chains,  then  inflicted  on  him  the  worst  tortures,  and  lastly  killed 
him.     His  head  was  cut  off  and  sent  to  Africa.^ 

The  loss  and  humiliation  sustained  in  this  repulse — ^together 
with  the  death  of  Hamilkar,  and  the  discord  eusuinfir  TheAgri- 
between  the  exiles  under  Deinokrates  and  the  Cartha-  '*^'^°'" 
ginian  soldiers — completely  broke  up  the  besieging  army.  champioM 
At  the  same  time,  the  Agrigentines,  profiting  by  the  freedom 
depression  both  of  Carthaginians  and  exiles,  stood  for-  A«athokMs 
ward  publicly,  proclaiming  themselves  as  ^champions  of  uugmLna. ' 
the  cause  of  autonomous  city  government  throughout  Sicily,  under 
their  own  presidency,  against  both  the  Carthaginians  on  one  side, 
and  the  despot  Agathokles  on  the  other.     They  chose  for  their 
general  a  citizen  named  Xenodokus,  who  set  himself  with  vigoiur 
to  the  task  of  expelling  everywhere  the  mercenary  garrisons  which 
held  the  cities  in  subjection.     He  began  first  with  Gela,  the  city 
immediately  adjoining  Agrigentum,  found  a  party  of  the  citizens 
disposed  to  aid  him,  and,  in  conjunction  with  them,  overthrew  the 
Agathoklean  garrison.      The  Geloans,  thus  liberated,  seconded 
cordially  his  efforts  to  extend  the  like  benefits  to  others.     The 
jpopular  banner  proclaimed  by  Agrigentum  proved  so  welcome, 
that  many  cities  eagerly  invited  her  aid  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of 
the  soldiery  in  their  respective  citadels,   and  regain  their   free 
governments.'    Enna,  Erbessus,  Echetla,^  Leontini,  and  Kamarina, 
were  all  thus  relieved  from  the  dominion  of  Agathokles ;  while 
other  cities  were  in  like  manner  emancipated  from  the  sway  of  the 
Carthaginians;   and  joined   the   Agrigentine   confederacy.     The 
Agathoklean  government  at  Syracuse  was  not  strong  enough  to 


>  Diodor.  xx.  29,  30.  Cicero  (Divinat. 
i.  24)  notices  this  prophecy  and  its 
manner  of  fulfilment ;  but  he  gives  a 
somewhat  different  version  of  the  events 
preceding  the  capture  of  Hamilkar. 

*  Diodor.  xx.  30.  rhy  8*  odv  *Afii\Kay 
ol  ro»v  kwoXuKirttv  <nryy€V97s  ScStfi^yov 

alKicus  KOT*  ainov  xp^^^^^^h  M^^  ''^' 


f  Diodor.  xx.  31.  9ia0ori0ti<rns  8i 
Tijj  tUv  * KKpccyavrivtiv  iirtfio\^s  xarh 
iratrav  r^v  vritrov,  ivhrtfftv  ipfiil  reus 
ir6\€(ri  wphs  T^y  4\fv0fpiay, 

^  Enna  is  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
Sicily ;  Erbessus  is  not  far  to  the  north- 
east of  Agrigentimi;  Echetla  is  placed 
by  Polybius  (i.  15)  midway  between  tho 
domain  of  Syracuse  and  that  of  Car- 
thage. 
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resist  such  spirited  manifestations.  Syracuse  still  continued  to  be 
blocked  up  by  the  Carthaginian  fleet ;  though  the  blockade  was 
less  efficacious,  and  supplies  were  now  introduced  more  abundantly 
than  before.^ 

The  ascendency  of  Agathokles  was  thus  rather  on  the  wane  in 
Mutiny  in^^  Sicily ;  but  in  Africa,  he  had  become  more  powerful  than 
Araithokies  ever — ^not  without  perilous  hazards  which  brought  him 
w«  great  occasionally  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  On  receiving  from 
Addren'in  Syracusc  the  head  of  the  captive  Hamilkar,  he  rode  forth 
uLudi  close  to  the  camp  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  held  it  up  to 
their  view  in  triumph ;  they  made  respectful  prostration  before  it, 
but  the  sight  was  astounding  and  mournful  to  them.*  While  they 
were  thus  in  despondency,  however,  a  strange  vicissitude  was  on 
the  point  of  putting  their  enemy  into  their  hands.  A  violent 
mutiny  broke  out  in  the  camp  of  ^Agathokles  at  Tunes,  arising  out 
of  a  drunken  altercation  between  his  son  Archagathus  and  an 
^tolian  officer  named  Lykiskus ;  which  ended  in  the  murder  of 
the  latter  by  the  former.  The  comrades  of  Lykiskus  rose  in  arms 
with  fury  to  avenge  him,  calling  for  the  head  of  Archagathus. 
They  found  sympathy  with  the  whole  army ;  who  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity of  demanding  their  arrears  of  outstanding  pay,  chose  new 
generals,  and  took  regular  possession  of  Tunes  with  its  defensive 
works.  The  Cartha^nians,  informed  of  this  outbreak,  immediately 
sent  envoys  to  treat  with  the  mutineers,  offering  to  them  large 
presents  and  double  pay  in  the  service  of  Carthage.  Their  offer 
was  at  first  so  favourably  entertained,  that  the  envoys  returned 
with  confident  hopes  of  success;  when  Agathokles,  as  a  last 
resource,  clothed  himself  in  mean  garb,  and  threw  himself  on  th^ 
mercy  of  the  soldiers.  He  addressed  them  in  a  pathetic  appeal, 
imploring  them  not  to  desert  him,  and  even  drew  his  sword  to  kill 
himself  before  their  faces.  With  such  art  did  he  manage  this 
scene,  that  the  feelings  of  the  soldiers  underwent  a  sudden  and 
complete  revolution.  They  not  only  became  reconciled  to  him, 
but  even  greeted  him  with  enthusiasm,  calling  on  him  to  resume 
the  dress  and  function^  of  general,  and  promising  unabated  obedi- 
ence for  the  future.*     Agathokles  gladly  obeyed  the  call,  and 


"  Diodor.  luc.  32. 

3  Diodor.  xx.  33.  ol  8^  Kapxri96ytotf 

irpoffKvy^trtUf^fS,  &c. 

'  Compfire  the  description  in  Tacitus, 
Hist.  ii.  29,  of  the  mutiny  in  the  Vitel- 
lian  anny  commanded  by  FabiusYalens, 
at  Tioinum^ 


"  Postquam  immissia  lictoribus,  Ya- 
lens  coercere  seditionem  coeptabat, 
ipsum  inyadunt  (milites),  saxa  jaciunt, 
fugientem  sequuntur. — Yalens,  servili 
Teste,  apud  decurionem  equitum  tege- 
batur."  (Presently  the  feeling  changes, 
by  the  adroit  management  of  Alphenua 
Varus,  prefect    of  the   camp)  —  then. 
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took  advantage  of  their  renewed  ardour  to  attack  forthwith  the 
Carthaginians ;  who,  expecting  nothing  less,  were  defeated  with 
considerable  loss.^ 

In  spite  of  this  check,  the  Carthaginians  presently  sent  a  con- 
siderable force  into  the  interior,  for  the  purpose  of  re-  bxj.  308-3W. 
conquering  or  regaining  the  disaffected  Numidian  tribes.  SS?2£' 
They  met  with  good  success  in  this  enterprise ;  but  the  f!°A^iJ^ 
Numidians  were  in  the  main  faithless  and  indifferent  to  terior- 
both  the  belligerents,  seeking  only  to  turn  the  war  to  Agathoufa 
their  own  profit.     Agathokles,  leaving  his  son  in  com-  eaooess- 
mand  at  Tunes,  followed  the   Carthaginians  into  the  piu^^by 
interior  with  a  large  portion  of  his  army.     The  Cartha-  dimis. 
ginian  generals  were  cautious,  and  kept  themselves  in  strong 
position.     Nevertheless  Agathokles  felt  confident  enough  to  assail 
them  in  their  camp ;  and  after  great  effort,  with  severe  loss  on  his 
own  side,  he  gained  an  indecisive  victory.     This  advantage  how- 
ever was  countervailed  by  the  fact,  that  during  the  action  the 
Numidians  assailed  his  camp,  slew  all  the  defenders,  and  carried 
off  nearly  all  the  slaves  and  baggage.     The  loss  on  the  Cartha- 
ginian side  fell  most  severely  upon  the  Greek  soldiers  in  their  pay ; 
most  of  them  exiles  under  Klinon,  and  some  Syracusan   exiles. 
These  men  behaved  with  signal  gallantry,  and  were  nearly  all  slain, 
either  during  the  battle  or  after  the  battle,  by  Agathokles..' 

It  had  now  become  manifest,  however,  to  this  daring  invader, 
that  the  force  of  resistance  possessed  by  Carthage  was  Agatboute 
more  than  he  could  overcome — that  though  humbling  and  aid  of 
impoverishing  her  for  the  moment,  he  could  not  bring  fromKyrtne. 
the  war  to  a  triumphant  close ;  since  the  city  itself,  occupying  the 
isthmus  of  a  peninsula  from  sea  to  sea,  and  surrounded  with  the 
strongest  fortifications,  could  not  be  besieged  except  by  means  far 
superior  to  his.'  We  have  already  seen,  that  though  he  had 
gained  victories  and  seized  rich  plunder,  he  had  not  been  able  to 
provide  even  regular  pay  for  his  soldiers,  whose  fidelity  was  con- 
sequently precarious.  Nor  could  he  expect  reinforcements  from 
Sicily  ;  where  his  power  was  on  the  whole  declining,  though  Syra- 
cuse itself  was  in*  less  danger  than  before.     He  therefore  resolved 

lis  signisque,  in  tribunal  ferunt." 
*  Diodor.  xx.  34. 
3  Diodor.  xx.  39. 
5  Diodor.  xx.  59.     *0  8i  rrjs  ir6Kfcts 

o(^f  81^  T^v  iirh  T&v  rux&y  ko)  r^$ 

2  B  2 


"Bilentio,  patienti&,  postremo  precibus 
et  lacrymis,  yeniam  quserebant.  Ut 
yero  deformia  et  flemi,  et  pneter  spem 
incolumifl  Valens  proceesit,  gaudium, 
miseratio,  favor:  versi  in  letitiam  (ut 
est  vulgus  utroque  immodicum)  lau- 
danteg  gratantesque  circumdatum  aqui- 
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to  invoke  aid  from  Ophelias  at  Kyrene,  and  despatched  Orthon  as 
envoy  for  that  purpose.* 

To  KjTene  and  what  was  afterwards  called  its  Pentapohs  {a 
Antecedent  the  five  neighbouring  Gredan  towns,  Kyrene,  its  port 
?tl!^"of  ApoUonia,  Barka,  Teucheira,  and  Hesperides),  an  earlier 
ui?biSi  of  chapter  of  this  History  has  already  been  devoted.'  Uo- 
^JU^JJi?"  fortunately  information  respecting  them,  for  a  centuij 
carthagp.  qj^^  morc  autcrior  to  Alexander  the  Great,  is  almost 
wholly  wanting.  Established  among  a  Libyan  population,  muj 
of  whom  were  domiciliated  with  the  Greeks  as  fellow-resident^ 
these  Kyreneans  had  imbibed  many  Libyan  habits  in  war,  in  peace, 
and  in  religion ;  of  which  their  fine  breed  of  horses,  employed  both 
for  the  festival  chariot-matches  and  in  battle,  was  one  example. 
The  Libyan  tribes,  useful  as  neighbours,  servants,  and  customers,^ 
were  frequently  also  troublesome  as  enemies.  In  413  b.g.  we 
hear  accidentally  that  Hesperides  was  besieged  by  Libyan  fribes, 
and  rescued  by  some  Peloponnesian  hoplites  on  their  way  to 
Syracuse  during  the  Athenian  siege.*  About  401  b.c.  (shortly 
after  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war),  the  same  city  was 
.again  so  hard  pressed  by  the  same  enemies,  that  she  threw  open 
her  citizenship  to  any  Greek  new-comer  who  would  aid  in 
repelling  them.  This  invitation  was  accepted  by  several  of  the 
Messenians,  just  then  expelled  from  Peloponnesus,  and  proscribed 
by  the  Spartans ;  they  went  to  Africa,  but,  becoming  involved 
in  intestine  warfare  among  the  citizens  of  Kyrene,  a  large 
proportion  of  them  perished.*  Except  these  scanty  notices,  we 
hear  nothing  about  the  Greco-Libyan  Pentapolis  in  relation  to 
Grecian  affairs,  before  the  time  of  Alexander.  It  would  appear 
that  the  trade  with  the  native  African  tribes,  between  the  Gulfe 
called  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Syrtis  was  divided  between  Kyrene 
(meaning  the  Kyrenaic  Pentapolis)  and  Carthage — ^at  a  boundary 
point  called  the  Altars  of  the  Philaeni,  ennobled  by  a  commemo- 
rative legend  ;  immediately  east  of  these  Altars  was  Automala, 
the  westernmost  factory  of  Kyrfene.*  We  cannot  doubt  that 
the  relations,  commercial  and  otherwise,  between  Kyrene  and 
Carthage,  the  two  great  emporia  on  the  coast  of  AiHca,  were 
constant  and  often  lucrative — though  not  always  friendly. 


^  Diodor.  xx.  40. 

2  See  Ch.  XXVII. 

3  See  Isokratda,  Or.  iv.  (Philipp.)  8.  6, 
where  he  epeaks  of  Kyren^  as  a  spot 
judiciously  chosen  for  colouizatioii;  the 
natives  near  it  being  not    dangcrousi 


but  suited  for  obedient  neighbours  and 
slaves. 

*  Thucyd.  vii.  50. 

«  Pausan.  iv.  26;  Diodor.  xiv.  34. 

«  Strabo,  xvii.  p.  836;  Sallust,  Bell. 
Jugurth.  p.  126. 
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In  the  year  331  B.c.9  when  the  victorious  Alexander  overran 
Egypt,  the  inhabitants  of  Kyrene  sent  to  tender  presents  JJ^^ 
and  submission  to  him,  and  became  enrolled  amonsf  his  H«ipaiiau 

,  .  ,       ,,r       1  1  •  1  1-1    mercenaries 

subjects/     We  hear  nothmg  more  about  them  until  i*  invited 

over  to 

the  last  year  of  Alexander's  life  (324  b.c.  to  323  b.c.).  i^rr^^  by 

.  •  exiles.    Hi« 

About  that  time,  the  exiles  from  Kyrene  and  Barka,  cbeqnered 
probably  enough  emboldened  by  the  rescript  of  Alex-  ST^bCto 
ander  (proclaimed  at  the  Olympic  festival  of  324  b.c,  to^m^ 
and  directing  that  all  Grecian  exiles,  except  those  guilty  of  sacri- 
lege, should  be  recalled  forthwith),  determined  to  accomplish  their 
return  by  force.  To  this  end  they  invited  from  Krete  an  officer 
named  Thimbron ;  who,  having  slain  Harpalus  after  his  flight 
from  Athens  (recounted  in  a  previous  chapter),  had  quartered  him- 
self in  Krete,  with  the  treasure,  the  ships,  and  the  6000  merce- 
naries, brought  over  from  Asia  by  that  satrap.'  Thimbron  will- 
ingly carried  over  his  army  to  their  assistance,  intending  to  conquer 
for  himself  a  principality  in  Libya.  He  landed  near  Kyrene, 
defeated  the  Kyrenean  forces  with  great  slaughter,  and  made  him- 
self master  of  Apollonia,  the  fortified  port  of  that  city,  distant 
from  it  nearly  ten  miles.  The  towns  of  Barka  and  Hesperides 
sided  with  him ;  so  that  he  was  strong  enough  to  force  the  Kyre- 
neans  to  a  disadvantageous  treaty.  They  covenanted  to  pay  500 
talents, — to  surrender  to  him  half  of  their  war-chariots  for  his 
ulterior  projects — and  to  leave  him  in  possession  of  Apollonia. 
While  he  plundered  the  merchants  in  the  harbour,  he  proclaimed 
his  intention  of  subjugating  the  independent  Libyan  tribes,  and 
probably  of  stretching  his  conquests  to  Carthage.'  His  schemes 
were  however  frustrated  by  one  of  his  own  officers,  a  Eretan  named 
Mnasikl&3 ;  who  deserted  to  the  Kyreneans,  and  encouraged  them 
to  set  aside  the  recent  convention.  Thimbron,  after  seizing  such 
citizens  of  Kyrene  as  happened  to  be  at  Apollonia,  attacked  Kyrene 
itself,  but  was  repulsed ;  and  the  Kyreneans  were  then  bold  enough 
to  invade  the  territory  of  Barka  and  Hesperides.  To  aid  these 
two  cities,  Thimbron  moved  his  quarters  from  Apollonia;  but 
during  his  absence,  Mnasikles  contrived  to  surprise  that  valuable 
port ;  thus  mastering  at  once  his  base  of  operations,  the  station 
for  his  fleet,  and  all  the  baggage  of  his  soldiers.     Thimbron's 

^  Arrian,  vii.  9,  12  ;  Curtius,  iv.  7,  9;    should  be  glad  to  have  this  statement 
Diodor.  xvii.  49.    It  is  said  that  the  ,  better  avouched. 

inhabitants  of  Kyrdnd  (exact  date  un-  ■  Diodor.  xvii.  108,  xviii.  19;  Airian, 
known)  applied  to  Plato  to  make  laws  De  Rebus  post  Alexandr.  vi.  apud 
for  them,  but  that  he  declined.  See  Phftium,  Cod.  92  ;  Strabo,  xvii.  p.  837. 
Thrige,  Histor.  CyrtnAi,  p.  191.    We       •  Diodor.  xviu.  19. 
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fleet  could  not  be  long  maintained  without  a  harbour.  The  sea- 
men, landing  here  and  there  for  victuals  and  water,  were  cut  oflF  by 
the  native  Libyans,  while  the  vessels  were  dispersed  by  8torm&' 

The  Kyreneans,  now  full  of  hope,  encountered  Thimbron  in  the 
field,  and  defeated  him.  Yet  though  reduced  to  distress,  he  con- 
trived to  obtain  possession  of  Teucheira  ;  to  which  port  he  invoked 
as  auxiliaries  2500  fresh  soldiers,  out  of  the  loose  mercenary  bands 
dispersed  near  Cape  Tsenarus  in  Peloponnesus.  This  reinforce- 
ment again  put  him  in  a  condition  for  battle.  The  Kyreneans  on 
their  side  also  thought  it  necessary  to  obtain  succour,  partly  from 
the  neighbouring  Libyans,  partly  from  Carthage.  They  got  to- 
gether a  force  stated  as  30,000  men,  with  which  they  met  him  in 
the  field.  But  on  this  occasion  they  were  totally  routed,  with  the 
loss  of  all  their  generals  and  much  of  their  army.  Thimbron  was 
now  in  the  full  tide  of  success ;  he  pressed  both  Kyrene  and  the 
harbour  so  vigorously,  that  famine  began  to  prevail,  and  sedition 
broke  out  among  the  citizens.  The  oligarchical  men,  expelled  by 
the  more  popular  party,  sought  shelter,  some  in  the  camp  of  Thim- 
bron, some  at  the  court  of  Ptolemy  in  Egypt.^ 

I  have  already  mentioned,  that  in  the  partition  after  the  decease 
of  Alexander,  Egypt  had  been  assigned  to  Ptolemy. 
Seizing  with  eagerness  the  opportunity  of  annexing  to  it 
so  valuable  a  possession  as  the  Kyrenaic  Pentapolis,  this 
chief  sent  an  adequate  force  under  Ophelias  to  put  down 
Thimbron  and  restore  the  exiles.  His  success  was  com- 
plete. All  the  cities  in  the  Pentapolis  were  reduced; 
Thimbron,  worsted  and  pursued  as  a  fugitive,  was  seized 
in  his  flight  by  some  Libyans,  and  brought  prisoner  to 
Teucheira ;  the  citizens  of  which  place  (by  permission 
of  the  Olynthian  Epikydes,  governor  for  Ptolemy),  first 
tortured  him,  and  then  conveyed  him  to  Apollonia  to  be 
A  final  visit  fix»m  Ptolemy  himself  regulated  the  aflSsiirs 
of  the  Pentapolis,  which  were  incorporated  with  his  dominions  and 
placed  under  the  government  of  Ophelias.^ 

It  was  thus  that  the  rich  and  flourishing  Kyrene,  an  interesting 
portion  of  the  once  autonomous  Hellenic  world,  passed 
like  the  rest  under  one  of  the  Macedonian  Diadochi. 
As  the  proof  and  guarantee  of  this  new  sovereignty,  we  find 
erected  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  a  strong  and  completely 


The  Kyre- 
neans Invite 
aid  from  the 
Egyptian 
Ptolemy, 
wboaendfl 
Ophelias 
thither. 
Defeat  and 
death  of 
Thimbron. 
Kyrfinaica 
annexed  to 
the  domi- 
nions of 
Ptolemy, 
under 
Ophelias  as 
viceroy. 

hanged 


BX;.  322. 


*  Diodor.  xvii.  20, 

3  Diodor.  xviii.  21. 

^  ArriaDy  De  KebuB  post  Alex,  vi,  ap. 


Phot.  Cod.  92;  Diodor.  xviii.  21 ;  JuBtin, 
xiu.  6,  20. 
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detached  citadel,  occupied  by  a  Macedonian  or  Egyptian  garrison 
(like  Munychia  at  Athens),  and  forming  the  stronghold  of  the 
viceroy.  Ten  years  afterwards  (b.c.  312)  the  Kyreneans  made 
an  attempt  to  emancipate  themselves,  and  besieged  this  citadel ; 
but  being  again  put  down  by  an  army  and  fleet  which  Ptolemy 
despatched  under  Agis  from  Egypt,^  Kyrene  passed  once  more 
under  the  viceroyalty  of  Ophelias.* 

To  this  viceroy  Agathokles  now  sent  envoys,  invoking  his  aid 
against  Carthage.     Ophelias  was  an  ofiBcer  of  considera-  b-c.  sos. 
tion  and  experience.     He  had  served  under  Alexander,  j^hJJ^ 
and  had  married  an  Athenian  wife,  Euthydike, — a  lineal  He^^^S^ 
descendant  from  Miltiades  the  victor  of  Marathon,  and  {f^*^^ 
belonging  to  a  family  still  distinguished  at  Athens.     In  ^f^^^- 
inviting  Ophelias  to  undertake  jointly  the  conquest  of  coi^uta 
Cartilage,  the  envoys  proposed  that  he  should  himself  Atheiwand 
hold  it  when  conquered.     Agathokles  (they  said)  wished  danduen. 
only  to  overthrow  the  Carthaginian  dominion  in  Sicily,  being  well 
aware  that  he  could  not  hold  that  island  in  conjunction  with  an 
African  dominion. 

To  Ophelias,^  such  an  invitation  proved  extremely  seducing. 
He  was  already  on  the  look-out  for  aggrandisement  towards  the 
west,  and  had  sent  an  exploring  nautical  expedition  along  the 
northern  coast  of  Africa,  even  to  some  distance  round  and  beyond 
the  Strait  of  Gibraltar.*  Moreover,  to  all  military  adventurers, 
both  on  sea  and  on  land,  the  season  was  one  of  boundless  specula- 
tive promise.  They  had  before  them  not  only  the  prodigious 
career  of  Alexander  himself,  but  the  successful  encroachments  of 
the  great  officers  his  successors.  In  the  second  distribution,  made 
at  Triparadeisus,  of  the  Alexandrine  empire,  Antipater  had  as- 


*  Diodor.  xix.  79.    Ol  Kvpriyaiot 

T^v  &Kpay  ircptfOTpoTOTcJewo'ov,  &s 
aVriKa  fxd\a  rify  <ppovph.y  iKfiaXovyrtSf 
&c. 

2  Justin  (xxii.  7,  4)  calls  Ophelias 
"rex  Cyrenarum;"  but  it  is  noway 
probable  that  he  had  become  indepen* 
dent  of  Ptolemy  —  as  Thrige  (Hist. 
Cyrcnc'8,  p.  214)  supposes.  The  ex- 
presdion  in  Plutarch  (Demetrius,  14), 
'04>^AAq[  ry  Ap^ayri  Kvfrfiyris,  does  not 
necessarily  imply  an  independent  autho- 
rity. 

'  Diodor.  xx.  40. 

*  From  an  incidental  allusion  in 
Strabo  (xvii.  p.  826),  we  learn  this  fact 
— that  Ophelias  had  surveyed  the  whole 
coast  of  Northern  Africa,  to  the  Strait 
of  Gibraltar,  and  round  the  old  Pheni- 


cian  settlements  on  the  western  coast 
of  modem  Morocco.  Some  eminent 
critics  (GroBskurd  among  them)  reject 
the  reading  in  Strabo— -i&ir^  rov  *Opt\a 
(or  'O^^AAa)  weptirKoVf  which  is  sus- 
tained by  a  very  great  preponderance  of 
BiSS.  But  I  do  not  feel  the  force  of 
their  reasons  ;  and  the  reading  which 
they  would  substitute  has  nothing  to 
recommend  it.  In  my  judgement,  Ophel- 
ias, ruling  in  the  Kyrdnaica  ana  in- 
dulging aspirations  towards  conquest 
westward,  was  a  man  both  likely  to 
order,  and  competent  to  bring  about, 
an  examination  of  the  North  African 
coast.  The  knowledge  of  this  fact  may 
have  induced  Agathoklds  to  apply  to 
him. 
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signed  to  Ptolemy  not  merely  Egypt  and  Libya,  but  also  an  ud- 
deiined  amount  of  territory  west  of  Libya,  to  be  afterwards 
acquired ;  ^  the  conquest  of  which  was  known  to  have  been  amoog 
the  projects  of  Alexander,  had  he  lived  longer.  To  this  conquot 
Ophelias  was  now  specially  called,  either  as  the  viceroy  or  die 
independent  equal  of  Ptolemy,  by  the  invitation  of  A^athokles. 
Having  learnt  in  the  service  of  Alexander  not  to  fear  long  marches, 
he  embraced  the  proposition  with  eagerness.  He  undertook  an 
expedition  from  Kyrene  on  the  largest  scale.  Through  his  wife's 
relatives,  he  was  enabled  to  make  known  his  projects  at  Athens, 
where,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  they  found  much  favour. 
At  this  season,  the  Kassandrian  oligarchies  were  paramount  not 
only  at  Athens,  but  generally  throughout  Greece.  Under  the  pre- 
valent degradation  and  suffering,  there  was  ample  ground  for  dis- 
content, and  no  liberty  of  expressing  it ;  many  persons  therefore 
were  found  disposed  either  to  accept  army-service  with  OpheHas, 
or  to  enrol  themselves  in  a  foreign  colony  under  his  auspices.  To 
set  out  under  the  military  protection  of  this  powerful  chief— to 
colonize  the  mighty  Carthage,  supposed  to  be  already  enfeebled 
by  the  victories  of  Agathokles — to  appropriate  the  wealth,  the 
fertile  landed  possessions,  and  the  maritime  position,  of  her  citizens 
— was  a  prize  well  calculated  to  seduce  men  dissatisfied  with  their 
homes,  and  not  well  informed  of  the  intervening  difficulties.^ 

Under  such  hopes,  many  Grecian  colonists  joined  Ophelias  at 
March  of       Kvrene,  some  even  with  wives  and  children.     The  total 

Ophelias,  .  ^-^ 

wiUihb  number  is  stated  at  10,000.  Ophelias  conducted  them 
htoco'io-  forth  at  the  head  of  a  well-appointed  army  of  10,000 
Kyrtne'to  infantry,  600  cavalry,  and  100  war-chariots ;  each  chariot 
ginian  terri-  Carrying  the  driver  and  two  fighting  men.  Marching 
mi'iferings  witti  this  miscclIaneous  body  of  soldiers  and  colonists,  he 
Se  march!  rcachcd  in  eighteen  days  the  post  of  Automolae, — the 
westernmost  factory  of  Kyrene.'  From  thence  he  proceeded  west- 
ward along  the  shore  between  the  two  Syrtes,  in  many  parts  a 
sandy,  trackless  desert,  without  wood  and  almost  without  water 


1  Aiiian,  De  Rebus  post  Alex.  34,  ap. 
Photium,  Cod.  92.  AXyvirrov  fx^y  yap 
Kcil  Aifivriy,  koI  t^v  iiriKtiva  towtijs 
r^v  "KoW^Vy  KoX  5,Ti  ir«p  Uv  wphs  rovrois 
8*  Bpioy  iiriKriiirrirai  irpbs  ^vofidyov  rikiov, 
TlTo\(fj.aiov  flyai, 

-  Diodor.  xx.  40.  iroWol  ruv  *ABri- 
vaitav  wpo$vfj.(i>5  6irfiKov(rtw  fls  riiy 
crpanitw'  oIk  tKvyoi  Z\  koX  twv  JiKKtav 
'EXA^vMV,      ^<nrcuSov     Koiwv^ffax     r^$ 


rrjs  Aifiirris  KaraK\ripovxfiir€iy,  Kut  rhv  if 
Kapxfi^6vi  ^lapwdtrtiy  wKovtow. 

As  to  the  great  encouragement  held 
out  to  settlers,  when  a  new  colony  was 
about  to  be  founded  by  a  powerful 
state,  see  Thucyd.  iii.  93,  about  Hera- 
kleia  Trachinia — was  ydp  rls^  AojccSoi- 
fiovluy  olKi(6yr<ity,  9apaa\4tts  ^ci,  0(* 
/So/ay  vofxl(t8v  r^y  wSKiv. 

'  Diodor,  xx.  41. 
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(with  the  exception  of  particular  points  of  fertility),  and  infested 
by  serpents  many  and  yenomous.  At  one  time,  all  his  provisions 
were  exhausted.  He  passed  through  the  territory  of  the  natives 
called  Lotophagi,  near  the  lesser  Syrtis;  where  the  army  had 
nothing  to  eat  except  the  fruit  of  the  lotus,  which  there  abounded.^ 
Ophelias  met  with  no  enemies ;  but  the  sufferings  of  every  kind 
endured  by  his  soldiers — stflftnore  of  course  by  the  less  hardy 
colonists  and  their  families — ^were  most  distressing.  After  miseries 
endured  for  more  than  two  months,  he  joined  Agathokles  in  the 
Carthaginian  territory ;  with  what  abatement  of  number,  we  do 
not  know,  but  his  loss  must  have  been  considerable.' 

Ophelias  littie  knew  the  man  whose  invitation  and  alliance  he 
had  accepted.     Agathokles  at  first  received  him  with  the  ,^  30^, 
warmest  protestations  of  attachment,  welcoming  the  new-  Pwudy  of 
comers  with  profuse  hospitality,  and  supplying  to  them  -Se  kuis 
full  means  of  refreshment  and  renovation  after  their  past  ^tB^wses- 
sufferings.    Having  thus  gained  the  confidence  and  favour-  a^y-min 
able  sympathies  of  all,  he  proceeded  to  turn  them  to  his  ^  of^' 
own  purposes.     Convening  suddenly  the  most  devoted  ^^^^^ 
among  his  own  soldiers,  he  denounced  Ophelias  as  guilty  of  plotting 
against  his  life.     They  listened  to  him  with  the  same  feelingsf  of 
credulous  rage  as  the  Macedonian  soldiers  exhibited  when  Alexander 
denounced  Fhilotas  before  them.    Agathokles  then  at  once  called 
them  to  arms,  set  upon  Ophelias  unawares,  and  slew  him  with  his 
more  immediate  defenders.     Among  the  soldiers  of  Ophelias,  this 
act  excited  horror  and  indignation,  no  less  than  surprise ;  but  Aga- 
thokles at  length  succeeded  in  bringing  them  to  terms,  partly  by 
deceitful  pretexts,  partly  by  intimidation :  for  this  unfortunate  army, 
left  without  any  commander  or  fixed  purpose,  had  no  resource  except 
to  enter  into  his  service.'   He  thus  found  himself  (like  Antipater  after 
the  death  of  Leonnatus)  master  of  a  double  army,  and  relieved  from 
a  troublesome  rival.    The  colonists  of  Ophelias — more  unfortunate 
still,  since  they  could  be  of  no  service  to  Agathokles — were  put  by 
him  on  board  some  merchant  vessels,  which  he  was  sending  to  Syra- 


^  TheophrastuB,  Hist.  Plant,  iv.  3.  p. 
127,  ed.  Schneider. 

The  philosopher  would  hear  this  fact 
from  some  of  the  Athenians  concerned  in 
the  expedition. 

'  Diodor.  xx.  42.  See  the  striking 
description  of  the  miseries  of  this  same 
march,  made  by  Cato  and  hia  Roman 
troops  after  the  death  of  Pompey,  in 
Luoan,  Pharsalia,  ix.  382-940:— 

"  Vadimufl  in  campos  sterlles,  ezusUqne  mwidl, 
Qui  nimins  Titao,  et  ram  in  fontUnis  uadm. 


Siocaqne  letiferis  sqoalent  aerpenUbos  arvsp 
Dnrum  Iter." 

The  entire  march  of  Ophelias  must 
(I  think)  have  lasted  longer  than  two 
months;  probably  Diodorus  speaks  only 
of  the  more  distressing  or  middle  por- 
tion of  it  when  he  says  —  Kork  t^k 
dionropivw  irKf^oy  ^  96o  firjyas  Kcucoira- 
9^0'ayT€Sf  &c.  (xx.  42). 

'  Diodor.  zx.  42 ;  Justin,  xxii.  7. 
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cuse  with  spoil.  The  weather  becomiDg  stormy,  many  of  these 
vessels  foundered  at  sea, — some  were  driven  off  and  wrecked  od 
the  coast  of  Italy — and  a  few  only  reached  Syracuse.*  Thus  miso^ 
ably  perished  the  Kyrenean  expedition  of  Ophelias ;  one  of  the 
most  commanding  and  powerful  schemes,  for  joint  conquest  and 
colonization,  that  ever  set  out  from  uiy  Grecian  city. 

It  would  have  fared  ill  with  Agaflfokles,  had  the  CartbaginiaDS 
Terrible  bccu  at  hand,  and  ready  to  attack  him  in  the  confosioii 
SthJSe-  immediately  succeeding  the  death  of  Ophelias.  It  would 
SS*to^  also  have  fared  yet  worse  with  Carthage,  had  Agathokles 
TOw?!3to  °  ^^^  ^^  a  position  to  attack  her  during  the  terrible  sedir 
^ro^'and  *^^°  cxcitcd,  nearly  at  the  same  time,  within  her  walk 
*^*^-  by  the  general  Bomilkar.*    This  traitor  (as  has  been 

already  stated)  had  long  cherished  the  design  to  render  himself 
despot,  and  had  been  watching  for  a  favourable  opportunity. 
Having  purposely  caused  the  loss  of  the  first  battle — fought  in 
conjunction  with  his  brave  colleague  Ilanno,  against  Agathokles — 
he  had  since  carried  on  the  war  with  a  view  to  his  own  project 
(which  explains  in  part  the  continued  reverses  of  the  Carthagi- 
nians) ;  he  now  thought  that  the  time  was  come  for  openly  raising 
his  standard.  Availing  himself  of  a  military  muster  in  the  quarter 
of  the  city  called  Neapolis,  he  first  dismissed  the  general  body  of 
the  soldiers,  retaining  near  him  only  a  trusty  band  of  500  citizens, 
and  4000  mercenaries.  At  the  head  of  these,  he  then  fell  upon 
the  unsuspecting  city ;  dividing  them  into  five  detachments,  and 
slaughtering  indiscriminately  the  unarmed  citizens  in  the  streets, 
as  well  as  in  the  great  market-place.  At  first  the  Cartha^nians 
were  astounded  and  paralysed.  Gradually  however  they  took 
courage,  stood  upon  their  defence  against  the  assailants,  combated 
them  in  the  streets,  and  poured  upon  them  missiles  from  the 
house-tops.  After  a  prolonged  conflict,  the  partisans  of  Bomilkar 
found  themselves  worsted,  and  were  glad  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  mediation  of  some  elder  citizens.  They  laid  down  their  arms 
on  promise  of  pardon.  The  promise  was  faithfully  kept  by  the 
victors,  except  in  regard  to  Bomilkar  himself;  who  was  hanged  in 
the  market-place,  having  first  undergone  severe  tortures.^ 

Though  the  Carthaginians  had  thus  escaped  from  an  extreme 
peril,  yet  the  effects  of  so  formidable  a  conspiracy  weakened  them 


1  Diodor.  zx.  44. 

'  Diodor.  xx.  43. 

*  Diodorufl,  xx.  44;  Justin,  xxii.  7. 
Compare  the  description  given  by  Ap- 
pian    (Punic.    128)    of  the   desperate 


defence  made  by  the  CartbAginiana  in 
the  last  siege  of  the  city,  against  the 
assault  of  the  Romans,  from  thete 
house-tops  and  in  the  streets. 
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for  some  time  against  their  enemy  without ;  while  Agathokles,  on 
the  other  hand,  reinforced  by  the  army  from  Kyrene,  was  bjc.  307. 
stronger  than  ever.    So  elate  did  he  feel,  that  he  assumed  J^J^^m  of 
the  title  of  King; ^  following  herein  the  example  of  the  j^^^ 
great  Macedonian  o£Scers,  Antigonus,  Ptolemy,  Seleukus,  ^y**P§J^ 
Lysimachus,  and  Kassandcr ;  the  memory  of  Alexander  ^^ 
being  now  discarded,  as  his  heirs  had  been   already  g^ta. 
put  to  death.     Agathokles,  already  master  of  nearly  all  the  de- 
pendent towns  east  and  south-east  of  Carthage,  proceeded  to  carry 
his  arms  to  the  north-west  of  the  city.     He  attaftsked  Utica, — 
the  second  city  next  to  Carthage  in  importance,  and  older  indeed 
than  Carthage  itself — situated  on  the  western  or  opposite  shore  of 
the  Carthaginian  Gulf,  and  visible  from  Carthage,  though  distant 
from  it  twenty-seven  miles  around  the  Gulf  on  land.*   The  Uticans 
had  hitherto  remained  faithful  to  Carthage,  in  spite  of  her  reverses, 
and  of  defection  elsewhere.^    Agathokles  marched  into  their  terri- 
tory with  such  unexpected  rapidity  (he  had  hitherto  been  on  the 
south-east  of  Carthage,  and  he  now  suddenly  moved  to  the  north- 
west of  that  city),  that  he  seized  the  persons  of  three  hundred 
leading  citizens,  who  had  not  yet  taken  the  precaution  of  retiring 
within  the  city.     Having  vainly  tried  to  prevail  on  the  Uticans  to 
surrender,  he  assailed  their  walls,  attaching  in  front  of  his  batter- 
ing engines   the   three  hundred  Utican  prisoners;   so  that  the 
citizens,  in  hurling  missiles  of  defence,  were  constrained  to  inflict 
death  on  their  own  comrades  and  relatives.     They  nevertheless 
resisted  the  assault  with  unshaken  resolution ;   but  Agathokles 
found  means  to  force  an  entrance  through  a  weak  part  of  the 
walls,  and  thus  became  master  of  the  city.    He  made  it  a  scene  of 
indiscriminate  slaughter,  massacring  the  inhabitants,    armed  and 


*  There  are  yet  remamiug  coinfl — "Aya- 
OoKKtos  BcuriKtcos — the  earliest  Sicilian 
coins  that  bear  the  name  of  a  prince 
(Humphreys,  Ancient  Coins  and  Medals, 
p.  50). 

2  Strabo,  xvii.  p.  832 ;  Polyb.  i.  73. 

'  Polybius  (i.  82^  expressly  states 
that  the  inhabitant  of  Utica  and  of 
Hippu-Akra  (a  little  farther  to  the  west 


must  mean  that  the  Uticans  had  re- 
volted from  Agathoklia ;  yet  Diodorus 
has  not  before  said  a  word  about  the 
Uticans,  nor  reported  that  they  had 
either  joined  Agathokles,  or  been  con- 
quered by  him.  Everything  that  Dio- 
dorus has  reported  hitherto  about 
AgathoklCs,  relates  to  operations  among 
the  towns  east  or   south-east  of  Car- 


than  Utica)  remained  faithful  to  Car*  1  thage. 


thage  throughout  the  hostilities  carried 
on  by  Agathoklds.  This  enables  us  to 
correct  the  passage  wherein  Diodorus 
describes  tlie  attack  of  Agathoklds  upon 
Utica  (xx.  54) — M  n^y'lrvKodovs  i<rrpd» 
rtvfftv  ii^€(rrviK6ras,  Aff>yot  Bh  oJbrwv 
Tp  ir6kti  irpo(nrc<rcbv,  &C.  The  word 
&^€arrriK6Tas  here  is  perplexing.    It 


It  appears  to  me  that  the  passage 
ought  to  stand — ^irl  /uiv  *lrvKalovs  icrrpd- 
revtrtv  oIk  i^^f  cmjKrfTOf,  i.e.  from 
Carthage;  which  introduces  consistency 
into  the  narrative  of  Diodorus  himself, 
while  it  brings  him  into  harmony  with 
Polybius. 
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unarmed,  and  hanging  up  the  prisoners.  He  further  captured  tk 
town  of  Hippu-Akra,  about  thirty  miles  north-west  of  Utica,  whick 
had  also  remained  faithful  to  Carthage — and  which  now,  after  a 
brave  defence,  experienced  the  like  pitiless  treatment.^  The  Car- 
thaginians, seemingly  not  yet  recovered  from  their  recent  shodtt 
did  not  interfere,  even  to  rescue  these  two  important  places ;  a 
that  Agathokles,  firmly  established  in  Tunes  as  a  centre  of  opera- 
tions, extended  his  African  dominion  more  widely  than  ever  all 
round  Carthage,  both  on  the  coast  and  in  the  interior ;  while  he 
interrupted  the  supplies  of  Carthage  itself,  and  reduced  the  inha- 
bitants to  great  privations.^  He  even  occupied  and  fortified 
strongly  a  place  called  Hippagreta,  between  Utica  and  Carthage; 
thus  pushing  his  posts  within  a  short  distance  both  east  and  west 
of  her  gates.' 

In  this  prosperous  condition  of  his  African  affairs,  he  thought 
B.C.  306-306.  the  opportunity  favourable  for  retrieving  his  diminished 
Agatbokidfl  ascendency  in  Sicily;  to  which  island  he  accordinglj 
iidiy.  crossed  over,  with  2000  men,  leaving  the  command  in 

A^^db^thus  Africa  fo  his  son  Archagathus.  That  young  man  was  at 
to  "Smol  first  successful,  and  seemed  even  in  course  of  enlarging 
of  A^  his  father's  conquests.  His  general  Eumachus  overran  a 
Si**imerior  wide  range  of  interior  Numidia,  capturing  Tokae,  Hiel- 
country.  jj^a^  McschelaB,  Akrb,  and  another  town  bearing  the 
same  name  of  Hippu-Akra — and  enriching  his  soldiers  with  a  con- 
siderable plunder.  But  in  a  second  expedition,  endeavouring  to 
carry  his  arms  yet  farther  into  the  interior,  he  was  worsted  in  an 
attack  upon  a  town  called  Miltine,  and  compelled  to  retreat.  We 
read  that  he  marched  through  one  mountainous  region  abounding 
in  wild  cats — and  another,  in  which  there  were  a  great  number  of 
apes,  who  lived  in  the  most  tame  and  familiar  manner  in  the 
houses  with  men — being  greatly  caressed,  and  even  worshipped  as 
Gods.* 

Carthage  (Punic.  110).  It  cannot  there- 
fore be  the  same  place  mm  Hippu-Akra 
(or  Hippo-Zarytus) ;  which  was  comd* 
derably  farther  ^m  Carthage  than 
Utica  was. 

*  Diodor.  xx.  57,  58.  It  is  Tain  to 
attempt  to  identify  the  places  men* 
tioued  as  visited  and  oonqnered  by 
Eumachus.  Our  topographical  know- 
ledge is  altogether  insufficient.  This 
second  Hippu-Akra  is  supposed  to  be 
the  same  as  Hippo-Begius;  Tok»  may 
be  Tucca  Terebinthina,  in  the  south- 
eastern region  or  Byzakium. 


1  Diodor.  xx.  54,  55.  In  attacking 
Hippu-Aki*a  (otherwise  called  Hippo- 
Zarytus,  near  the  Promontorium  rul- 
chrum,  the  northernmost  point  of 
Africa),  Agathokles  is  said  to  have  got 
the  better  in  a  naval  battle— vauftax^f 
irfptyfy6fifyos.  This  implies  that  he 
must  have  got  a  fleet  superior  to  the 
Carthaginians  even  in  their  own  gulf; 
perhaps  ships  seized  at  Utica. 

2  Diodor.  xx.  59. 
'  Appian    distinctly    mentions    this 

place  Hippagreta  as  naving  been  forti- 
fied by  Agathokl^— and  distinctly  de- 
scribes it  as  being  between  Utica  and 
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The  CarthaginiaDs' however  had  now  regained  internal  harmony 
and  power  of  action.    Their  senate  and  their  generals  ,.c.  sos. 
were  emulous,  both  in  viffour  and  in  provident  combina-  Redoubled 
tions,  against  the  common   enemy.     Iney  sent  lorth  theo»rth*. 
30,000  men,  a  larger  force  than  they  had  yet  had  in  theyg»in 
the  field;  forming  three  distinct  camps,  under  Hanno,  vtctorfesoyer 
Imilkon,  and  Adherbal,  partly  in  the  interior,  partly  on  "*"*' 

the  coast.  Archagathus,  leaving  a  suflScient  guard  at  Tunes, 
marched  to  meet  them,  distributing  his  army  in  three  divisions 
also ;  two,  under  himself  and  'iEschrion,  besides  the  corps  under 
Eumachus  in  the  mountainous  region.  He  was  however  unsuc- 
cessful at  all  points.  Hanno  contriving  to  surprise  the  division  of 
-^schrion,  gained  a  complete  victory,  wherein  iEschrion  himself 
with  more  than  4000  men  were  slain.  Imilkon  was  yet  more 
fortunate  in  his  operations  against  Eumachus,  whom  he  entrapped 
by  simulated  flight  into  an  ambuscade,  and  attacked  at  such 
advantage,  that  the  Grecian  army  was  routed  and  cut  off  from  all 
retreat.  A  remnant  of  them  defended  themselves  for  some  time 
on  a  neighbouring  hill,  but  being  without  water,  nearly  all  soon 
perished,  from  thirst,  fatigue,  and  the  sword  of  the  conqueror.^ 

By  such  reverses,  destroying  two-thirds  of  the  Agathoklean 
army,  Archagathus  was  placed  in  serious  peril.     He  was  ^^  305. 
obliged  to  concentrate  his  force  in  Tunes,  calling  in  Daamoi 
nearly  alUfis  outlying  detachments.     At  the  same  time,  g^thos-be 
those   Lioy-Phenician  cities,   and  rural  Libyan  tribes,  upbvthe 


C^rtl 


»7  UM 
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who  had  before  joined  Agathokles,  now  detached  them-  niamat 
selves  from  him  when  his  power  was  evidently  declining, 
and  made  their  peace  with  Carthage.  The  victorious  Carthagi- 
nian generals  established  fortified  camps  round  Tunes,  so  as  to 
restrain  the  excursions  of  Archagathus ;  while  with  their  fleet  they 
blocked  up  his  harbour.  Presently  provisions  became  short,  and 
much  despondency  prevailed  among  the  Grecian  army.  Archa- 
gathus transmitted  this  discouraging  news  to  his  father  in  Sicily, 
with  urgent  entreaties  that  he  would  come  to  the  rescue.' 

The  career  of  Agathocles  in  Sicily,  since  his  departure  from 
Africa,  had  been  chequered,  and  on  the  whole  unpro-  b.c.so6.306. 
ductive.  Just  before  his  arrival  in  the  island,*  his  generals  i^diy.*** 
Leptines  and  Demophilus  had  gained  an  important  vie-  2^m**' 
tory  over  the  Agrigentine  forces  commanded  by  Xeno-  BJSItT 
dokus,  who  were  disabled  from  keeping  the  field.     This  ^^' 


srom. 


>  Diodor.  xx.  59,  60. 

'  Diodor.  xx.  61. 

*  Diodor.  xx.  56.     *AyaBoK\ris  8i,  t^j 


fid XV 5  &pTt  yty€yrifi4yiiSt Karair\t6<ras 
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disaster  was  a  fatal  discouragement  both  to  the  uigrigentines,  and 
to  the  cause  which  they  had  espoused  as  champions — ^finee  and 
autonomous  city-govemmeut  with  equal  confederacy  for  setf- 
defenccy  under  the  presidency  of  Agrigentum.^  The  outlying 
cities  confederate  with  Agrigentum  were  left  without  military  pro- 
tection, and  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  Leptines,  animated  and 
fortified  by  the  recent  arrival  of  his  master  Agathokles.  Tliat 
despot  landed  at  Selinus — subdued  Herakleia,  Therma,  and  Ke- 
phaJoidion,  on  or  near  the  northern  coast  of  Sidly — then  crossed 
the  interior  of  the  island  to  Syracuse.  In  his  march  he  assaulted 
Kentoripa,  having  some  partisans  within,  but  was  repulsed  with 
loss.  At  Apollonia,'  he  was  also  unsuccessful  in  his  first  attempt ; 
but  being  stung  with  mortification,  he  resumed  the  assault  next 
day,  and  at  length,  by  great  efforts,  carried  the  town.  To  areoge 
his  loss,  which  had  been  severe,  he  massacred  most  of  the  citiieDa, 
and  abandoned  the  town  to  plunder.' 

From  hence  he  proceeded  to  Syracuse,  which  he  now  revifflied 
B.C.  306-306.  ^^^  ^^  absence  of  (apparently)  more  than  two  years  in 
Activity  of  Africa.  During  all  this  interval,  the  Syracusan  harbour 
ta^id?y-  had  been  watched  by  a  Carthaginian  fleet,  obstructiiig 
in  f^t  force  the  entry  of  provisions,  and  causing  partial  scarcity.^  Bat 
aKAiost  him.    ^jjg^g  ^^^  ^^  blockading  army  on  land ;  nor  bad  the 

dominion  of  Agathokles,  upheld  as  it  was  by  his  brother  Antander 
and  his  mercenary  force,  been  at  all  shaken.  His  arrMl  inspired 
his  partisans  and  soldiers  with  new  courage,  while  it  spread  terror 
throughout  most  parts  of  Sicily.  To  contend  with  the  Cartha^- 
nian  blockading  squadron,  he  made  efforts  to  procure  maritime  aid 
from  the  Tyrrhenian  ports  in  Italy  ;  *  while  on  land,  his  forces  were 
now  preponderant — owing  to  the  recent  defeat,  and  broken  spirit, 
of  the  Agrigentines.  But  his  prospects  were  suddenly  checked  by 
the  enterprising  move  of  his  old  enemy — the  Syracusan  exile 
Deinokrates;  who  made  profession  of  taking  up  that  generous 
policy  which  the  Agrigentines  had  tacitly  let  fall — announcing 
himself  as  the  champion  of  autonomous  city-government,  and 
equal  confederacy,  throughout  Sicily.  Deinokrates  received  ready 
adhesion  from  most  of  the  cities  belonging  to  the  Agrigentine  con- 
federacy— all   of  them  who  were   alarmed   by  finding  that  the 

*  Diodor.  xx.  56.    Ol  fiku  olv  *AKpa-  rior    of  the  island,   somewhat  to   the 

yavr7yoi  raurjj  rg  ffvpi^op^  xtpurfffSyrtSf  north-eaat    of  Enna    (Cicero    Verr.  iii- 

iUKvffav    kavrtov    fikv    r^v    KakXiff'Tnv  43), 

itci^oK^Vj   r&y   8i    ffv/xfidx^y    ris    rrjs  *  Diodor,  xx.  56. 

4\€v$fplas  (KwiBas^  *  Diodor,  xx.  62. 

^  ApoUonia  was  a  town  in  the  inte-  ^  Diodor.  xx.  61. 
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weakness  or  fears  of  their  presiding  city  had  left  them  unprotected 
against  Agathokles.  He  was  soon  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
array — 20,000  foot,  and  1500  horse.  Moreover  a  large  proportion 
of  his  army  were  not  citizen  militia,  but  practised  soldiers  ;  for  the 
most  part  exiles,  driven  from  their  homes  by  the  distractions  and 
violences  of  the  Agathoklean  sera.^  For  military  purposes,  both 
he  and  his  soldiers  were  far  more  strenuous  and  effective  than  the 
Agrigentines  under  Xenodokus  had  been.  He  not  only  kept  the 
field  against  Agathokles,  but  several  times  offered  him  battle,  which 
the  despot  did  not  feel  confidence  enough  to  accept.  Agathokles 
could  do  no  more  than  ma'mtain  himself  in  Syracuse,  while  the 
Sicilian  cities  generally  were  put  in  security  against  his  aggressions. 

Amidst  this  unprosperous  course  of  affairs  in  Sicily,  Agathokles 
received  messengers  from  his  son,  reporting  the  defeats  Agrigentine 
in  Africa.     Preparing  immediately  to  revisit  that  country,  xS^doSlT 
he  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  a  reinforcement  of  ^^S^ISct- 
Tyrrhenian  ships  of  war,  which  enabled  him  to  overcome  ^eSl^aL 
the  Carthaginian  blockading  squadron  at  the  mouth  of  rft^SJ'^JSi 
the  Syracusan  harbour.     A  clear  passage  to  Africa  was  ^*"*'- 
thus  secured  for  himself,  together  with  ample  supplies  of  imported 
provisions  for  the  Syracusans.*    Though  still  unable  to  combat 
Deinokrates  in  the  field,  Agathokles  was  emboldened  by  his  recent 
naval  victory  to  send  forth  Leptines  with  a  force  to  invade  the 
Agrigentines — the  jealous  rivals,  rather  than  the  allies,  of  Deino- 
krates.    The  Agrigentine  army — under  the  general  Xenodokus, 
whom  Leptines  had  before  defeated— consisted  of  citizen  militia 
mustered  on  the  occasion;  while  the  Agathoklean  mercenaries, 
conducted  by  Leptines,  had  made  arms  a  profession,  and  were 
used  to  fighting  as  well  as  to  hardships.^    Here,  as  elsewhere  in 
Greece,  we  find  the  civic  and  patriotic  energy  trampled  down  by 
professional  soldiership,  and  reduced  to  operate  only  as  an  obse- 
quious instrument  for  administrative  details. 

Xenodokus,  conscious  ^K^^  inferiority  of  his  Agrigentine  force, 
was  reluctant  to  hazard  a  oattle.     Driven  to  this  impru-  x^okL 
dence  by  the  taunts  of  his  soldiers,  he  was  defeated  a  ^^^^ 
second  time  by  Leptines,  and  became  so  apprehensive  of  ^^^^^^^ 
the  wrath  of  the  Agrigentines,  that  he  thought  it  expe-  ^^- 
dient  to  retire  to  Gela.     After  a  period  of  rejoicing,  for  his  annv 
his  recent  victories  by  land  as  well  as  by  sea,  Agathokles  is  defeated 
passed  over  to  Africa,  where  he  found  his  son,  with  the  tiginian!*."  \ 


*  Diodor.  xx.  57.  ko)  wdyrmy  roinuv 
iv  ^vyais  jcol  fj.f\4rais  rod  vovuv  crvyc- 
X«*  yeyoySrtaVf  Ac. 


*  Diodor.  xx.  61,  62. 
'  Diodor.  xx.  62. 
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army  at  Tunes  in  great  despondency  and  privation,  and  almoet 
mutiny  for  want  of  pay.  They  still  amounted  to  6000  GxediB 
mercenaries,  6000  Gauls,  Samnites,  and  Tyrrhenians — 1500  ca- 
valry— and  no  less  than  6000  (if  the  number  be  correct)  Libyan 
war-chariots.  There  were  also  a  numerous  body  of  Libyan  allies; 
faithless  time-servers,  watching  for  the  turn  of  fortune.  The  Cut' 
thaginians,  occupying  strong  camps  in  the  vicinity  of  Tunes,  and 
abundantly  supplied,  awaited  patiently  the  destroying  efiects  of 
privation  and  suffering  on  their  enemies.  So  desperate  was  the 
position  of  Agathokles,  that  he  was  compelled  to  go  forth  and  6glit 
Having  tined  in  vain  to  draw  the  Carthaginians  down  into  the  plain, 
he  at  length  attacked  them  in  the  full  strength  of  their  entrendn 
meats.  But,  in  spite  of  the  most  strenuous  efforts,  his  troops  were 
repulsed  with  great  slaughter,  and  driven  back  to  theij:  camp.^ 

The  night  succeeding  this  battle  was  a  scene  of  disorder  and 
Nocturnal  pauic  iu  botli  camps ;  even  in  that  of  the  victorious  Ca^ 
SiSld^n  thaginians.  The  latter,  according  to  the  ordinances  of 
both  camp*,  ^j^gjj.  religiou,  eager  to  return  their  heartfelt  thanks  to 
the  Gods  for  this  great  victory,  sacrificed  to  them  as  a  choice 
offering  the  handsomest  prisoners  captured.*  During  this  prgcess, 
the  tent  or  tabernacle  consecrated  to  the  Gods,  close  to  the  altar 
as  well  as  to  the  general's  tent,  accidentally  took  fire.  The  tents 
being  formed  by  mere  wooden  posts,  connected  by  a  thatch  of  hay 
or  straw  both  on  roof  and  sides, — the  fire  spread  rapidly,  and 
the  entire  camp  was  burnt,  together  with  many  soldiers  who  tried 
to  arrest  the  conflagration.  So  distracting  was  the  terror  occa- 
sioned by  this  catastrophe,  that  the  whole  Carthaginian  army  for 
the  time  dispersed ;  and  Agathokles,  had  he  been  prepared,  migbt 
have  destroyed  them.  But  it  happened  that  at  the  same  hour,  his 
own  camp  was  thrown  into  utter  confusion  by  a  different  acddent, 
rendering  his  soldiers  incapable  of  being  brought  into  action.' 
His  position  at  Tunes  had  now  become  desperate.  His  Libyan 
allies  had  all  declared  agaii||B^m,  after  the  recent  defeat 
He  could  neither  continue  toTiold  Tunes,  nor  carry  away 
his  troops  to  Sicily ;  for  he  had  but  few  vessels,  and  the 
Carthaginians  were  masters  at  sea.  Seeing  no  resource, 
he  resolved  to  embark  secretly  with  his  younger  son 
Herakleides ;  abandoning  Archagathus  and  the  army  to 


B.C.  305. 

Desperate 
condition  of 
Agaihoklds 
—-ixe  deserts 
bis  army 
and  escapes 
to  SicUy.      ». 


^  Diodor.  xx.  64 ;  Justin,  xxii.  8. 

^  Diodor.  xx.  65.  See  an  incident 
somewhat  similar  (Herod,  vii.  180) — 
the  Persians,  in  the  invasion  of  Greece 
b}'  Xerx^,   sncrificed  the  handsomest 


Grecian  prisoner  whom   they  oaptui«d 
on  board  the  fii'st  prize -ship  that  fell 
into  their  hands. 
»  Diodor.  xx.  66,  67. 
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their  fate.  But  Archagathus  and  the  other  officers,  suspecting  his 
purpose,  were  thoroughly  resolved  that  the  man  who  had  brought 
them  into  destruction  should  not  thus  slip  away  and  betray  them. 
As  Agathokles  was  on  the  point  of  going  aboard  at  night,  he 
found  himself  watched,  arrested,  and  held  prisoner,  by  the  indig- 
nant soldiery.  The  whole  town  now  became  a  scene  of  disorder 
aud  tumult,  aggravated  by  the  rumour  that  the  enemy  were  march- 
ing up  to  attack  them.  Amidst  the  general  alarm,  the  guards  who 
had  been  set  over  Agathokles,  thinking  his  services  indispensable 
for  defence,  brought  him  out  with  his  fetters  still  oa  When  the 
soldiers  saw  him  in  this  condition,  their  sentiment  towards  him 
again  reverted  to  pity  and  admiration,  notwithstanding  his  pro- 
jected desertion ;  moreover  they  hoped  for  his  guidance  to  resist 
the  impending  attack.  With  one  voice  they  called  upon  the  guards 
to  strike  off  his  chains  and  set  him  free.  Agathokles  was  again  at 
liberty.  But,  insensible  to  everything  except  his  own  personal 
safety,  he  presently  stole  away,  leaped  unperceived  into  a  skiff, 
with  a  few  attendants,  but  without  either  of  his  sons, — and  was 
lucky  enough  to  arrive,  in  spite  of  stormy  November  weather,  on 
the. coast  of  Sicily.^ 

So  terrible  was  the  fury  of  the  soldiers,  on  discovering  that  Aga- 
thokles had  accomplished  his  desertion,  that  they  slew  xhede- 
both  his  sons,  Archagathus  and  Herakleidcs.     No  re-  wi  ^^^  two 
source  was  left  but  to  elect  new  generals,  and  make  the  thoki^s. 

best  terras  they  could  with  Carthage.     They  were  still  a  ute  with  ' 

...  .  the  Car- 

formidable  body,  retainhig  in  their  hands  various  other  thagiuians. 

towns  besides  Tunes ;  so  that  the  Carthaginians,  relieved  from  all 
fear  of  Agathokles,  thought  it  prudent  to  grant  an  easy  capitula- 
tion. It  was  agreed  that  all  the  towns  should  be  restored  to  the 
Carthaginians,  on  payment  of  300  talents ;  that  such  soldiers  as 
chose  to  enter  into  the  African  service  of  Carthage,  should  be  re- 
ceived on  full  pay  ;  but  that  such  as  preferred  returning  to  Sicily 
should  be  transported  thither,  with  permission  to  reside  in  the  Car- 
thaginian town  of  Solus  (or  Soluntum).  On  these  terms  the  con- 
vention was  concluded,  and  the  army  finally  broken  up.  Some 
indeed  among  the  Grecian  garrisons,  quartered  in  the  outlying  posts, 
being  rash  enough  to  dissent  and  hold  out,  were  besieged  and  taken 
by  the  Carthaginian  force.  Their  commanders  were  crucified,  and 
the  soldiers  condemned  to  rural  work  as  fettered  slaves.* 


*  Diodor.   xx.   69  ;   Justin,    xxii.   8. 

rh  hh  ir\ri$os,  its  elScy,  tls  (\9oy 

irpdirri,   koI   irdirrfs   4'trffi6av  iupuyeu'  6 
ik    \vdfU    Koi    fxtr*   6\lywy    ififiks    cis 


T^    iropBfit7oVf   l[\aBftf    iicK\t{Kras    Kwrk 

tvTOS, 

'  Diodor.  xx.  69. 
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Thus  miserably  terminated  the  expedition  of  Agathokles  to 
Afriran  ex-  Africa,  after  an  interval  of  four  years  from  the  time  of 
iSiihokii  his  landing.  By  the  vana  miranteSy^  who  looked  out  for 
^^'^?t  curious  coincidences  (probably  Timseus),  it  was  remarked 
-ta^^  that  his  ultimate  flight,  with  the  slaughter  of  his  two  sons, 
dent^poshed  occurred  exactly  on  the  same  day  of  the  year  following 
•iflted  In.  hig  assassination  of  Ophelias.*  Ancient  writers  extol,  with 
good  reason,  the  bold  and  striking  conception  of  transferring  the 
war  to  Africa,  at  the  very  moment  when  he  was  himself  besieged 
in  Syracuse  by  a  superior  Carthaginian  force.  But  while  ad- 
mitting the  military  resource,  skill,  and  energy  of  Agathokles,  wc 
must  not  forget  that  his  success  in  Africa  was  materially  furthered 
by  the  treasonable  conduct  of  the  Carthaginian  general  Bomilkar— 
an  accidental  coincidence  in  point  of  time.  Nor  is  it  to  be  over* 
looked,  that  Agathokles  missed  the  opportunity  of  turning  his  first 
success  to  account,  at  a  moment  when  the  Carthaginians  would 
probably  have  purchased  his  evacuation  of  Africa  by  making  large 
concessions  to  him  in  Sicily.'  He  imprudently  persisted  in  the 
war,  though  the  complete  conquest  of  Carthage  was  beyond  his 
strength — and  though  it  was  still  more  beyond  his  strength  to 
prosecute  effective  war,  simultaneously  and  for  a  long  time,  in 
Sicily  and  in  Africa.  The  African  subjects  of  Carthage  were  not 
attached  to  her ;  but  neither  were  they  attached  to  him  ; — ^nor,  on 
the  long  run,  did  they  do  him  any  serious  good.  Agathokles  is  a 
man  of  force  and  fraud — consummate  in  the  use  of  both.  His 
whole  life  is  a  series  of  successful  adventures,  and  strokes  of 
bold  ingenuity  to  extricate  himself  from  difficulties ;  but  there  is 
wanting  in  him  all  predetermined  general  plan,  or  measured  range 
of  ambition,  to  which  these  single  exploits  might  be  made  sub- 
servient 

After  his  passage  from  Africa,  Agathokles  landed  on  the  western 
proceetiinKs  comcr  of  Siclly  ucar  the  town  of  Egesta,  which  was  then 
kicsin  in  alliance  with  him.     He  sent  to  Syracuse  for  a  r&n* 

bjrt^ritiM  forcement.  But  he  was  hard  pressed  for  money ;  he  sos- 
^(^.  pected,  or  pretended  to  suspect,  the  £gest«eans  of  dis- 
affection ;  accordingly,  on  receiving  his  new  force,  he  employed  it 

1  Tacit.  Annal.  i.  9.  "  Multus  hino  |  '  This  is  what  Agathokles  might  hare 
ipso  do  Augusto  sermo,  plerisque  rana  '•  done,  but  did  not  do.  Neverthelass, 
mirantibus  —  quod     idem     dies    accepti  :  Valerius  Maximus  (vii.  4,  1)  repnsenta 


quondam     imperii     princeps,    et    vitce 
Buprcmus— -quod  Nolio  in  domo  et  cubi- 
culo,  in  quo  pater  ejus  Octavius,  vitam 
finivisset, '  &c. 
■  Diodor.  xx.  70. 


him  as  having  actuaUy  done  it,  and 
Draises  his  sagacity  on  that  ground. 
Ilere  is  an  example  how  Utile  careful 
these  collectors  of  anecdotet  sometimM 
are  about  their  fects. 
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to  commit  revolting  massacre  and  plunder  in  Egesta.  The  town 
is  reported  to  have  contained  10,000  citizens.  Of  these  Agathokles 
caused  the  poorer  men  to  be  for  the  most  part  murdered ;  the  richer 
were  cruelly  tortured,  and  even  their  wives  tortured  and  mutilated, 
to  compel  revelations  of  concealed  wealth ;  the  children  of  both 
sexes  were  transported  tp  Italy,  and  there  sold  as  slaves  to  the 
Bruttians.  The  original  population  being  thus  nearly  extirpated, 
Agathokles  changed  the  name  of  the  town  to  Dikseopolis,  assigning 
it  as  a  residence  to  such  deserters  as  might  join  him.^  This  atrocity, 
more  suitable  to  Africa*  than  Greece  (where  the  mutilation  of 
women  is  almost  unheard  of),  was  probably  the  way  in  which  his 
savage  pride  obtained  some  kind  of  retaliatory  satisfaction  for  the 
recent  calamity  and  humiliation  in  Africa.  Under  the  like  senti- 
ment, he  perpetrated  another  deed  of  blood  at  Syracuse.  Having 
learnt  that  the  soldiers,  whom  he  had  deserted  at  Tunes,  had  after 
his  departure  put  to  death  his  two  sons,  he  gave  orders  to  Antander 
his  brother  (viceroy  of  Syracuse),  to  massacre  all  the  relatives  of 
those  Syracusans  who  had  served  him  in  the  African  expedition. 
This  order  was  fulfilled  by  Antander  (we  are  assured)  accurately 
and  to  the  letter.  Neither  age  nor  sex — grandsire  or  infant — wife 
or  mother — were  spared  by  the  Agathoklean  executioners.  We 
may  be  sure  that  their  properties  were  plundered  at  the  same  time ; 
we  hear  of  no  mutilations.' 

Still  Agathokles  tried  to  maintain  his  hold  on  the  Sicilian  towns 
which  remained  to  him  ;  but  his  cruelties  as  well  as  his  „_.,  „^ 
reverses  had  produced  a  strong  sentiment  against  him,  ^^^^{^^^ 
and  even  his  general  Pasiphilus  revolted  to  join  Deino-  g[jf '_!" 
krates.     That  exile  was  now  at  the  head  of  an  army  ^JJJJ^"^ 
stated  at  20,000  men,  the  most  formidable  military  force  p««»  from 
in  Sicily ;  so  that  Agathokles,  feeling  the  inadequacy  of  refiwed— 
his  own  means,  sent  to  solicit  peace,  and  to  offer  tempting  peace  with 
conditions.      He  announced   his   readiness  to  evacuate     "     ' 
Syracuse  altogether,  and  to  be  content,  if  two  maritime  towns  on 
the  northern  coast  of  the  island — Therma  and  Kephaloidion — 
were  assigned  to  his  mercenaries  and  himself.     Under  this  propo- 


*  Diodor.  xx.  71.  We  do  not  know 
what  happened  afterwards  with  tbia 
town  under  its  new  population.  But 
the  old  name  Egesta  was  afterwards 
resumed. 

'  Compare  the  proceedings  of  the 
Greco-Libyan  princess  Phei'etimd  (of  the 
Battiad  family)  at  Barka  (Herodot.  iy. 
202). 

3  Diodor.   xx.  72.    Hippokratds  and 


Epikydds — those  Syracusans  who,  about 
a  century  afterwards,  induced  Hierouy- 
mus  of  Syracuse  to  prefer  the  Carthagi- 
nian alliance  to  the  Roman — had  resided 
at  Cai-thage  for  some  time,  and  served 
in  the  army  of  Hannibal,  because  their 
grrandfather  had  been  banished  from 
Syracuse  as  one  concerned  in  killing 
Archagathus  (Polyb.  vii.  2). 

2  s  2 
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Bition,  Deinokrates,  and  the  other  Syracusan  exiles,  had  the  opp(X^ 
tunity  of  entering  Syracuse,  and  reconstituting  the  free  city-goveni' 
ment.  Had  Deinokrates  been  another  Timoleon,  the  city  migfct 
now  have  acquired  and  enjoyed  another  temporary  sunshine  rf 
autonomy  and  prosperity ;  but  his  ambition  was  thoroughly  selfish. 
As  commander  of  this  large  army,  he  enjoyed  a  station  of  power 
and  licence  such  as  he  was  not  likely  to  obtain  under  the  recoDsti* 
tuted  city-government  of  Syracuse.  He  therefore  evaded  the  pro- 
position of  Agathokles,  requiring  still  larger  concessions  :  until  at 
length  the  Syracusan  exiles  in  his  own  army  (partly  instigated  by 
emissaries  from  Agathokles  himself)  began  to  suspect  his  selfish 
projects,  and  to  waver  in  their  fidelity  to  him.  Meanwhile  Aga- 
thokles, being  repudiated  by  Deinokrates,  addressed  himself  to  the 
Carthaginians,  and  concluded  a  treaty  with  them,  restoring  or 
guaranteeing  to  them  all  the  possessions  that  they  had  ever  en- 
joyed in  Sicily.  In  return  for  this  concession,  he  received  from 
them  a  sum  of  money,  and  a  large  supply  of  com.^ 

Relieved  from  Carthaginian  hostility,  Agathokles  presently  ven- 
Batuc  of  tured  to  march  against  the  army  of  Deinokrates.  The 
?irt5l?*^r  latter  was  indeed  greatly  superior  in  strength,  but  many 
t^t^M-^  of  1^*3  soldiers  were  now  lukewarm  or  disaffected,  and 
nuicratA*.  Agathoklcs  had  established  among  them  correspondences 
upon  which  he  could  rely.  At  a  great  battle  fought  near  Torgiuin, 
many  of  them  went  over  on  the  field  to  Agathokles,  giving  to  him 
a  complete  victory.  The  army  of  Deinokrates  was  completely 
dispersed.  Shortly  afterwards  a  considerable  body  among  them 
(4000  men,  or  7000  men,  according  to  different  statements)  su^ 
rendered  to  the  victor  on  terms.  As  soon  as  they  had  delivered 
uj)  their  arms,  Agathokles,  regardless  of  his  covenant,  caused  them 
to  be  surrounded  by  his  own  army,  and  massacred.* 

It  appears  as  if  the  recent  victory  had  been  the  result  of  a  secret 
Aocommo-      and  trcaclierous  compact  between  Afifathokles  and  Deino- 

dation  and         ,*  j-ri*  ii 

compact        krates ;  and  as  if  the  prisoners  massacred  by  A^rathokles 

l)6tW0<*Il  .  ^  ^ 

Agathokida  wcrc  tliosc  of  wliom  Deinokrates  wished  to  rid  himself  as 
nokrates.  malcontcnts ;  for  immediately  after  the  battle,  a  recon- 
ciliation took  place  between  the  two.  Agathokles  admitted  the 
other  as  a  sort  of  partner  in  his  despotism ;  while  Deinokrates  not 
only  brought  into  the  partnership  all  the  military  means  and  strong 
posts  which  he  had  been  two  years  in  acquiring,  but  also  betrayed 
to  Agathokles  the  revolted  general  Pasiphilus,  with  the  town  of 

1  Diodor.  zx.  78,  79.    Soice  said  that  I  ginians  was  300  talents.    Timsiis  stated 
the  sum  of  money  paid  by  the  Curtha- 1  it  at  150  talentn.         '  Diodor.  zx.  89. 
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Gela  occupied  by  the  latter.  It  Is  noticed  as  singular,  that  Aga- 
thokles,  generally  faithless  and  unscrupulous  towards  both  friends 
and  enemies,  kept  up  the  best  understanding  and  confidence  with 
Deinokrates  to  the  end  of  his  life.^ 

The  despot  had  now  regained  full  power  at  Syracuse,  together 
with  a  great  extent  of  dominion  in  Sicily.     The  re-  ^  ^^^ 
mainder  of  his  restless  existence  was  spent  in  operations  openuona 
of  hostility  or  plunder  against  more  northerly  enemies —  SiotKin 
the  Liparsean  isles  * — the  Italian  cities  and  the  Bruttians  it!S^^ 
— the  island  of  Korkyra.     We  are  unable  to  follow  his  mJoS^!^ 
proceedings  in  detail.     He  was  threatened  with  a  for-  ^^^p*"*- 
midable  attack  ^  by  the  Spartan  prince  Kleonymus,  who  was  in- 
vited by  the  Tarentines  to  aid  them  against  the  Lucanians  and 
Romans.     But  Kleonymus  found  enough  to  occupy  him  elsewhere, 
without  visiting  Sicily.     He  collected  a  considerable  force  on  the 
coast  of  Italy,  undertook  operations  with  success  against  the  Lu- 
canians, and  even  captured  the  town  of  Thurii.     But  the  Romans, 
now  pushing  their  intervention  even  to  the  Tarentine  Gulf,  drove 
him  off  and  retook  the  town ;  moreover  his  own  behaviour  was  so 
tyrannical  and  profligate,  as  to  draw  upon  him  universal  hatred. 
Returning  from  Italy  to  Korkyra,  Kleonymus  made  himself  master 
of  that  important  island,  intending  to  employ  it  as  a  base  of  opera- 
tions both  against  Greece  and  against  Italy .^     He  failed  however 
in  various  expeditions  both  in  the  Tarentine  Gulf  and  the  Adriatic. 
Demetrius  Poliorketes  and  Kassander  alike  tried  to  conclude  an 
alliance  with  him ;  but  in  vain.'    At  a  subsequent  period,  Korkyra 
was  besieged  by  Kassander  with  a  large  naval  and  miUtary  force ; 
Kleonymus  then  retired  (or  perhaps  had  previously  retired)  to 
Sparta.     Kassander,  having  reduced  the  island  to  great  straits, 
was  on  the  point  of  taking  it,  when  it  was  relieved  by  Agathokles 
with  a  powerful  armament    That  despot  was  engaged  in  operations 
on  the  coast  of  Italy  against  tfie  Bruttians  when  his  aid  to  Korkyra 


»  Diodor.  xx.  90. 

^  Diodor.  xx.  101.  This  expedition 
of  Agathokl^  against  the  Lipancan 
isles  seenis  to  have  been  described  in 
detail  by  hin  contemporary  historian 
the  Syracusan  Eallias  :  see  the  Frag- 
ments of  that  author,  in  Didot*s  Frag- 
ment. Hist.  Grscc.  vol.  ii.  p.  383.  Fragm. 
4. 

'  Diodor.  xx.  104. 

*  Diodor.  xx.  104;  Livy,  x.  2.  A 
curious  anecdote  appears  in  the  Pseudo- 
Aristotle,  De  Mirabilibus  (78),  respect- 
ing two  native  Italians,  Aulus  and 
(.■uius,  who  tried  to  poison  Kleonymus  at 


Tarentum,  but  were  detected  and  put 
to  death  by  the  Tarentines. 

That  Agathoklds,  in  his  operations  on 
the  coast  of  southern  Italy,  found  him- 
self in  conflict  with  the  Romans,  and 
that  their  importance  was  now  strongly 
felt — we  may  judge  by  the  fact,  that 
the  Syracusan  Kalliaa  (contemporary 
and  historian  of  Agathoklds)  appears  to 
have  given  details  respecting  the  origin 
and  history  of  Rome.  See  the  Frag- 
ments of  Kallias,  ap.  Didot.  Hist.  Orsec. 
Fragm.  vol.  ii.  p.  383  ;  Fragm.  5— and 
Dionys.  Hal.  Ant.  Rom.  i.  7'J. 

•  Diodor.  xx.  105. 
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was  solicited ;  he  destroyed  most  part  of  the  Macedonian  fleet, 
and  then  seized  the  island  for  himself.^  On  returning  from  this 
victorious  expedition  to  the  Italian  coast,  where  he  had  left  a  de- 
tachment of  his  Ligurian  and  Tuscan  mercenaries,  he  was  informed 
that  these  mercenaries  had  been  turbulent  during  his  absence,  in 
demanding  the  pay  due  to  them  from  his  grandson  Ardiagathus. 
He  caused  them  all  to  be  slain,  to  the  number  of  2000." 

As  far  as  we  can  trace  the  events  of  the  last  years  of  Agathokles, 
we  find  him  seizing  the  towns  of  Kroton  and  Hipponia  in 
laat  pro-  1^7*  establishing  an  alliance  with  Demetrius  Poliorketes,' 
Affu^okida  ^^^  Saving  his  daughter  Lanassa  in  marriage  to  the 
hiT^andi^n  7^^^^^"!  Pyrrhus  king  of  Epirus.  At  the  age  of  seventy- 
Arcbagathua  two,  still  in  the  plcuitudc  of  vigour  as  well  as  of  power, 
poisoning,'  hc  was  projecting  a  fresh  expedition  against  the  Car- 
of  Awi-  thaginians  in  Africa,  with  two  hundred  of  the  largest  ships 
of  war,  when  his  career  was  brought  to  a  dose  by  sick- 
ness and  by  domestic  enemies. 

He  proclaimed  as  future  successor  to  his  dominion,  his  son, 
named  Agathokles ;  but  Archagathus  his  grandson  (son  of  Archa- 
gathus  who  had  perished  in  Africa),  a  young  prince  of  more  con- 
spicuous qualities,  had  already  been  singled  out  for  the  most  im- 
portant command,  and  was  now  at  the  head  of  the  army  near  iEtna. 
The  old  Agathokles,  wishing  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  his  in- 
tended successor,  sent  his  favoured  son  Agathokles  to  JEtna,  with 
written  orders  directing  that  Archagathus  should  yield  up  to  lum 
the  command.  Archagathus,  noway  disposed  to  obey,  invited  his 
uncle  Agathokles  to  a  banquet,  and  killed  him ;  after  which  he 
contrived  the  poisoning  of  his  grandfather  the  old  despot  himself. 
The  instrument  of  his  purpose  was  Maeuon ;  a  citizen  of  Egesta, 
enslaved  at  the  time  when  Agathokles  massacred  most  of  the  Eges- 
tean  population.  The  beauty  of  his  person  procured  him  mudi 
favour  with  Agathokles;  but  he  had  never  forgotten,  and  had 
always  been  anxious  to  avenge,  the  bloody  outrage  on  his  fellow- 
citizens.  To  accomplish  this  purpose,  the  opportunity  was  now 
opened  to  him,  together  with  a  promise  of  protection,  through 
Archagathus.  He  accordingly  poisoned  Agathokles,  as  we  are 
told,  by  means  of  a  medicated  quill,  handed  to  him  for  deaniiig 
his  teeth  after  dinner.*     Combining  together  the  various  accounts, 

^  Diodor.  xxi.  Fragm.  2.  p.  265.  Trogus  before  him   (as  it  seems  from 

3  Diodor.  xxi.  Fragm.  3.  p.  266.  the  Prologue),  alludes   to   poison.    He 

>  Diodor.  xxi.  Fragm.  4,  8,  11.  p.  266    represents  Agathoklds  as  having  died  by 

-273.  a  violent  distemper.     He  notices  how- 

*  Diodor.    xxi.    Fragm.  12.    p.  276-    ever  the  bloody  family  feud,  and  the 

278.     Neither   Justin   (xxiiL   2),    nor  ,  murder  of  the  uncle  by  the  nephew. 
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it  seems  probable  that  Agathokles  was  at  the  time  sick — that  this 
sickness  may  have  been  the  reason  why  he  was  so  anxious  to 
strengthen  the  position  of  his  intended  successor — and  that  his 
death  was  as  much  the  effect  of  his  malady  as  of  the  poison. 
Archagathus,  after  murdering  his  uncle,  seems  by  means  of  his 
array  to  have  made  himself  real  master  of  the  Syracusan  power ; 
while  the  old  despot^  defenceless  on  a  sick  bed,  could  do  no  more 
than  provide  for  the  safety  of  his  Egyptian  wife  Theoxena  and  his 
two  young  children,  by  despatching  them  on  shipboard  with  all 
his  rich  moveable  treasures  to  Alexandria.  Having  secured  this 
object,  amidst  extreme  grief  on  the  part  of  those  around,  he  expired.* 
The  great  lines  in  the  character  of  Agathokles  are  well  marked. 
He  was  of  the  stamp  of  Gelon  and  the  elder  Dionysius —  spiendw 
a  soldier  of  fortune,  who  raised  himself  from  the  meanest  SSlmi^d 
beginnings  to  the  summit  of  political  power — and  who,  in  JXri^T 
the  acquisition  as  well  as  maintenance  of  that  power,  dis-  i^orA^^"* 
played  an  extent  of  energy,  perseverance,  and  military  ^o^>^ 
resource,  not  surpassed  by  any  one,  even  of  the  generals  formed  in 
Alexander's  school.  He  was  an  adept  in  that  art  at  which  all 
aspiring  men  of  his  age  aimed — the  handling  of  mercenary  soldiers 
for  the  extinction  of  political  liberty  and  security  at  home,  and  for 
predatory  aggrandisement  abroad.  I  have  already  noticed  the 
opinion  delivered  by  Scipio  Africanus — that  the  elder  Dionysius 
and  Agathokles  were  the  most  daring,  sagacious,  and  capable  men 
of  action  within  his  knowledge.*  Apart  from  this  enterprising 
genius,  employed  in  the  service  of  unmeasured  personal  ambition, 
we  know  nothing  of  Agathokles  except  his  sanguinary,  faithless, 
and  nefarious  dispositions ;  in  which  attributes  also  he  stands  pre* 
eminent,  above  all  his  known  contemporaries,  aod  above  nearly  all 
predecessors.'    Notwithstanding  his  often-proved  perfidy,  he  seems 


^  Justin  (xxiii.  2)  dwells  pathetically 
on  this  last  parting  between  Agathoklcis 
and  Theoxena.  It  is  difficult  to  recon- 
cile Justiu's  narrative  with  that  of 
Diodorus ;  but  on  this  point,  as  far  as 
we  can  judge,  I  think  him  more  credible 
than  Diodorus. 

*  Polyb.  XV.  35.  See  above  in  this 
History,  Ch.  LXXXIII. 

5  Polybius  (ix.  23)  says  that  Aga- 
thokles, thougu  cruel  in  the  extreme  at 
the  beginning  of  his  career,  and  in  the 
establishment  of  his  power,  yet  became 
the  mildest  of  men  after  his  power  was 
once  established.  The  latter  half  of 
this  statement  is  contradicted  by  all 
the  particulai*  facts  which  we.. know 
respecting  Agathnkl<^. 


(who  had  been  banished  from  Sicily  by 
AgathoklOs,  and  who  wrote  the  history 
of  the  latter  in  five  books),  Polybius 
had  good  reason  to  censure  him,  as 
being  unmeasured  in  lys  abuse  of  Aga- 
thokl^.  ForTimscus  not  only  recounted 
of  Agathokles  numerous  acts  of  nefa- 
rious cruelty — acts  of  course  essentially 
public,  and  therefore  capable  of  being 
known — but  also  told  much  scandsd 
about  his  private  habits,  and  represented 
him  (which  is  stiU  more  absurd)  as  a 
man  vulgar  and  despicable  in  point  of 
ability.  See  the  Fragments  of  Timseus 
ap.  Histor.  Qmc.  ed.  Didot,  Fragm. 
144-150. 

All,  or  nearly  all,  the  acts  of  Asa- 

thoklte,  as  described  in  the  preceding 

As  to  Tiinasus  the  historian^  indeed  •  pages,  have  been  copied  from  Diodorus ; 
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during  the 
life  of  Affa- 
Uiolclfeii.Mid 
becomes 
then  sub- 
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Sepon- 
rant 
foreignen. 


to  have  had  a  geniality  and  apparent  simplicity  of  manner  (the 
same  is  recounted  of  Caesar  Borgia)  which  amiised  men  and  put 
them  off  their  guard,  throwing  them  perpetually  into  his  trap.* 
Agathokles,  however,  though  among  the  worst  of  Greeks,  was 
yet  a  Greek.  During  his  government  of  thirty-two  yean, 
the  course  of  events  in  Sicily  continued  under  Hellenic 
agency,  without  the  preponderant  intervention  of  any 
foreign  power.  The  power  of  Agathokles  indeed  rested 
mainly  on  foreign  mercenaries ;  but  so  had  that  of  Dionv- 
sius  and  Gelon  before  him ;  and  he,  as  well  as  they,  kept 
up  vigorously  the  old  conflict  against  the  Carthaginian 
power  in  the  island.  Grecian  history  in  Sicily  thus  continues  down 
to  the  death  of  Agathokles ;  but  it  continues  no  longer.  After  his 
death,  Hellenic  power  and  interests  become  incapable  of  self- 
support,  and  sink  into  a  secondary  and  subservient  position,  over- 
ridden or  contended  for  by  foreigners.  Syracuse  and  the  other 
cities  passed  from  one  despot  to  another,  and  were  torn  with 
discord  arising  out  of  the  crowds  of  foreign  mercenaries  who  had 
obtained  footing  among  them.  At  the  same  time,  the  Cartha- 
ginians made  increased  efforts  to  push  their  conquests  in  the  island, 
without  finding  any  suflScient  internal  resistance ;  so  that  they 
would  have  taken  Syracuse,  and  made  Sicily  their  own,  had  not 
Pyrrhus  king  of  Epirus  (the  son-in-law  of  Agathokles)  interposed 
to  arrest  their  progress.  From  this  time  forward,  the  Greeks  of 
Sicily  become  a  prize  to  be  contended  for — first  between  the  Car 
thaginians  and  Pyrrhus — ^next,  between  the  Cartha^nians  and 
Romans^ — until  at  length  they  dwindle  into  subjects  of  Rome; 
corn-growers  for  the  Roman  plebs,  clients  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Roman  Marcelli,  victims  of  the  rapacity  of  Verres,  and  sup- 
pliants for  the  tutelary  eloquence  of  Cicero.  The  historian  of  self- 
acting  Hellas  loses  sight  of  them  at  the  death  of  Agathokles. 


'who  had  as  good  authorities  before  him 
as  Polybius  possessed.  Diodorus  does 
not  copy  the  history  of  Agathokl^  from 
Timscus;  on  the  contrary,  he  censures 
TimsDus  for  his  exaggerated  acrimony 
and  injustice  towards  Agathokles,  in 
terms  not  less  forcible  than  those  which 
Polybius  employs  (Fragm.  xxi.  p.  279). 
Diodorus  cites  Timseus  by  name,  occa- 
sionally and  in  particular  instances ;  but 
he  evidently  did  not  borrow  from  that 
author  the  main  stream  of  his  narrative. 
Ho  seems  to  have  had  before  him  other 
authorities — among  them  some  authors 
whose  feelings  would  lead  them  to 
favour  Agathoklds— the  Syracusan  Kal- 
liiui — and  Autonder,  brother  of  Agatho*  { 


kids  ''xxi.  p.  27S-282). 

*  Diodor.  xx.  63. 

2  The  poet  Theokritus  (xvi.  75-80) 
expatiates  on  the  bravery  of  the  Syra- 
cusan Hiero  II.,  and  on  the  great  wai^ 
like  power  of  the  Syracusaus  nnder  him 
(B.C.  200-240),  which  he  represents  as 
making  the  Carthaginians  tremble  for 
their  possessions  in  Sicily.  Personally, 
Hiero  seems  to  have  deserved  this  praise 
— and  to  have  deserved  yet  more  praise 
for  his  mild  and  prudent  internal  ad- 
ministration of  Syracuse.  But  his  mili- 
tary force  was  altogether  secondary  in 
the  great  struggle  between  Rome  and 
Carthage  for  the  mastery  of  Sicily. 
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CHAPTER   XCVIII. 

OUTLYING   HELLENIC    CITIES. 


1.  IN  GAUL  AND  SPAIN. 

2.  ON  THE  COAST  OF  THE  EUXINE. 

To  complete  the  picture  of  the  Hellenic  world  while  yet  in  its 
period  of  full  life,  in  freedom  and  self-action,  or  even  during  its 
decline  into  the  half-life  of  a  dependent  condition — we  must  say  a 
few  words  respecting  some  of  its  members  lying  apart  from  the 
general  history,  yet  of  not  inconsiderable  importance.  The  Greeks 
of  Massalia  formed  its  western  wing;  the  Pontic  Greeks  (those 
on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine),  its  eastern  ;  both  of  them  the  outer- 
most radiations  of  Hellenism,  where  it  was  always  militant  against 
foreign  elements,  and  often  adulterated  by  them.  It  is  indeed  little 
that  we  have  the  means  of  saying ;  but  that  little  must  not  be  left 
unsaid. 

In  my  twenty-seventh  chapter,  I  briefly  noticed  the  foundation 
and  first  proceedings  of  Massalia  (the  modem  Marseilles),  M»8«aii»— 
on  the  Mediterranean  coast  of  Qaul  or  Liguria.  This  1^/15?^"*" 
Ionic  city,  founded  by  the  enterprising  Phokaeans  of  Asia  <™™»t«™«- 
Minor,  a  little  before  their  own  seaboard  was  subjugated  by  the 
Persians,  had  a  life  and  career  of  its  own,  apart  from  those  political 
events  which  determined  the  condition  of  its  Hellenic  sisters  in 
Asia,  Peloponnesus,  Italy,  or  Sicily.  The  Massaliots  maintained 
their  own  relations  of  commerce,  friendship  or  hostility  with  their 
barbaric  neighbours,  the  Ligurians,  Gauls,  and  Iberians,  without 
becoming  involved  in  the  larger  political  confederacies  of  the 
Hellenic  world.  They  carried  out  from  their  mother-city  established 
habits  of  adventurous  coast-navigation  and  commercial  activity. 
Their  situation,  distant  from  other  Greeks  and  sustained  by  a  force 
hardly  sufficient  even  for  defence,  imposed  upon  them  the  necessity 
both  of  political  harmony  at  home,  and  of  prudence  and  persuasive 
agency  in  their  mode  of  dealing  with  neighbours.  That  they  were 
found  equal  to  this  necessity,  appears  sufficiently  attested  by  tlie 
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few  general  statements  transmitted  in  respect  to   them;   thoogl 
their  history  in  its  details  is  unknown. 

Their  city  was  strong  by  position,  situated  upon  a  promontay 
washed  on  three  sides  by  the  sea,  well  fortified,  and  possessing  i 
convenient  harbour  securely  closed  against  enemies.*  The  domam 
around  it  however  appears  not  to  have  been  large,  nor  did  thrir 
population  extend  itself  much  into  the  interior.  The  land  around 
was  less  adapted  for  corn  than  for  the  vine  and  the  olive;  wine 
was  supplied  by  the  Massaliots  throughout  Gaul.*  It  was  on  ship- 
board that  tlieir  courage  and  skill  was  chiefly  displayed ;  it  was  by 
maritime  enterprise  that  their  power,  their  wealth,  and  their  colonial 
expansion  w^erc  obtained.  In  an  age  when  piracy  was  common, 
the  Massaliot  ships  and  seamen  were  effective  in  attack  and  defence 
not  less  than  in  transport  and  commercial  interchange  ;  while  their 
numerous  maritime  successes  were  attested  by  many  trophies  adonh 
ing  the  temples.^  The  city  contained  docks  And  arsenals  admirably 
provided  with  provisions,  stores,  arms,  and  all  the  various  muni- 
ments of  naval  war.^  Except  the  Phenicians  and  Carthaginians, 
these  Massaliots  were  the  only  enterprising  mariners  in  the  Western 
Mediterranean ;  from  the  year  500  b.c.  downward,  after  the  energy 
of  the  Ionic  Greeks  had  been  crushed  by  inland  potentates.  The 
Iberian  and  Gallic  tribes  were  essentially  landsmen,  not  occupying 
permanent  stations  on  the  coast,  nor  having  any  vocation  for  tbe 
sea ;  but  the  Ligurians,  though  chiefly  mountaineers,  were  annoy- 
ing neighbours  to  Massalia  as  well  by  their  piracies  at  sea  as  from 
their  depredations  by  land.*  To  all  these  landsmen,  however, 
depredators  as  they  were,  the  visit  of  the  trader  soon  made  itself 
felt  as  a  want,  both  for  import  and  export ;  and  to  this  want  the 
IMassaliots,  with  their  colonies,  were  the  only  ministers,  along  the 
Gulfs  of  Genoa  and  Lyons,  from  Luna  (the  frontier  of  Tuscany)  to 
the  Dianium  (Cape  della  Nao)  in  Spain.^  It  was  not  until  the 
first  century  before  the  Christian  era  that  they  were  outstripped  in 
this  career  by  Narbon,  and  a  few  other  neighbours,  exalted  into 
Roman  colonies. 

Along  the  coast  on  both  sides  of  their  own  city,  the  Massaliots 
planted  colonies,  each  commended  to  the  protection,  and  conse- 

1  CacsATi  Boll.  Gall.  ii.  1;  Strabo,  iv.    highly  and  effeetively  organuDed. 
p.  179.  *  Livy,  xl.  18;  Polybius,  xxx.  4. 

*  Seo  Poscidoniiis  ap.  Athenseum,  iv.  *  The  oration  composed  by  Demo- 
p.  152.  sthendfl  irphs  Z^r^Oc/uir,    relates  to   an 

3  StrabOy  iv.  p.  180.  affair  "wherein  a  ship,  captain,  and  mate, 

^  Strabo  (xii.  p.  575)  places  Massalia  all  from  Massalia,  are  found  engaged  in 
in  the  same  rank  as  Kyzikus,  Rhodes,  '  the  carrying  trade  between  Athens  and 
und  Carthage;  types  of  maritime  cities  '  Syracuse  (Demosth.  p.  882  teq,). 
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crated  by  the  statue  and  peculiar  rites,  of  their  own  patron  God- 
dess, the  Ephesian  Artemis.^     Towards  the  east  were  coionie* 
Tauroentiura,  Olbia,  Antipolis,  Nikaea,  and  the  Portus    Massaiia— 
Monoeki ;  towards  the  west,  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  were  Niiae«, 
Rhoda,   Einporiae,  Alone,   Uemeroskopium,  and   Arte-  Eniporiaa 
misium  or  Dianiuui.     These  colonies  were  established  drc^- 
chiefly  on  outlying  capes  or  sometimes  islets,  at  once  near  Em^risL 
and  safe ;  they  were  intended  more  as  shelter  and  accommodation 
for  maritime  traffic,  and  as  depots  for  trade  with  the  interior, — 
than  for  the  purpose  of  spreading  inland,  and  including  a  nume- 
rous outlying  population  round  the  walls.     The  circumstances  of 
Emporiae  were  the  most  remarkable.     That  town  was  built  origin- 
ally on  a  littie  uninhabited  islet  off  the  coast  of  Iberia ;  after  a 
certain  interval  it  became  extended  to  the  adjoining  mainland,  and 
a  body  of  native  Iberians  were  admitted  to  joint  residence  within 
the  new- walled  circuit  there  established.     This  new  circuit  how- 
ever was  divided  in  half  by  an  intervening  wall,  on  one  side  of 
which  dwelt  the  Iberians,  on  the  other  side  the  Greeks.     One  gate 
alone  was  permitted,  for  intercommunication,  guarded  night  and 
day  by  appointed  magistrates,  one  of  whom  was  perpetually  on  the 
spot.     Every  night,  one  third  of  the  Greek  citizens  kept  guard  on 
the  walls,  or  at  least  held  themselves  prepared  to  do  so.     How 
long  these  strict  and  fatiguing  precautions  were  found  necessary, 
we  do  not  know ;  but  after  a  certain  time  they  were  relaxed  and 
the  intervening  wall  disappeared,  so  that  Greeks  and  Iberians 
freely  coalesced  into  one  community.*    It  is  not  often  that  we  are 
allowed  to  see  so  much  in  detail  the  early  difficulties  and  dangers 
of  a  Grecian  colony.     Massalia  itself  was  situated  under  nearly 
similar  circumstances  among  the  rude  Ligurian  Salyes ;  we  hear 
of  these  Ligurians  hiring  themselves  as  labourers  to  dig  on  the 
fields  of  Massaliot  proprietors.^    The  various  tribes  of  Ligurians, 
Gauls,  and  Iberians  extended  down  to  the  coast,  so  that  there  was 
no  safe  road  along  it,  nor  any  communication  except  by  sea,  until 
the  conquests  of  the  Romans  in  the  second  and  first  century  before 
the  Christian  era.* 


^  Briickner,  Histor.  MaasUiensium, 
c.  7  (Gottingen). 

2  lavy,  xxxiv.  8;  Strabo,  iii.  p.  160. 
At  Maasalia,  it  ia  said  that  no  armed 
stranger  waa  ever  allowed  to  enter  the 
city,  without  depositing  his  arms  at  the 
gate  (Justin,  xliii.  4). 

This  precaution  seems  to  have  been 
adopted  in  other  cities  also ;  see  JSneas, 
Poliorket.  c.  30. 


'  Strabo,  iii.  p.  165.  A  fact  told  to 
Poseidonius  by  a  Massaliot  proprietor 
who  was  his  personal  fnend. 

In  the  siege  of  Massalia  by  Caesar,  a 
detachment  of  Albici  —  mountaineers 
not  far  from  the  town,  and  old  allies  or 
dependents — were  brought  in  to  help  iu 
the  defence  (Csesar,  BeU.  Q.  i.  34;. 

*  Strabo,  iv.  p.  180. 
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The  governmeDt  of  Massalia  was  oligarchical,  carried  on  chiefly 
ongtrchi-  by  a  Senate  or  Great  Council  of  Six  Hundred  (called 
roemS™*  Timuchi),  elected  for  life — and  by  a  small  council  of 
prllSiif"  fifteen,  chosen  among  this  larger  body  to  take  turn  in 
£dm^  executive  duties.^  The  public  habits  of  the  administraton 
trauoD.        Qj^  gaij  ^Q  ijj^yg  Ij^u  extremely  vigilant  and  circumspect; 

the  private  habits  of  the  citizens,  frugal  and  temperate — a  maximum 
being  fixed  by  law  for  dowries  and  marriage-ceremonies.*  They 
were  careful  in  their  dealings  with  the  native  tribes,  with  whom 
they  appear  to  have  maintained  relations  generally  friendly.  Tie 
historian  Ephorus  (whose  History  closed  about  340  B.C.)  represented 
the  Gauls  as  especially  phil-hellenic ; '  an  impression  which  he 
could  hardly  have  derived  from  any  but  Massaliot  informants. 
The  Massaliots  (who  in  the  first  century  before  Christ  were  in- 
linffueSy  speaking  Greek,  Latin,  and  Gallic^)  contributed  to  engraft 
upon  these  unlettered  men  a  certain  refinement  and  variety  of 
wants,  and  to  lay  the  foundation  of  that  taste  for  letters  which 
afterwards  became  largely  diff'used  throughout  the  Roman  Prorince 
of  Gaul.  At  sea,  and  in  traffic,  the  Phenicians  and  Carthaginians 
were  their  formidable 'rivals.  This  was  among  the  causes  which 
threw  them  betimes  into  alliance  and  active  cooperation  with  Rome, 
under  whose  rule  they  obtained  favourable  treatment,  when  the 
blessing  of  freedom  was  no  longer  within  their  reach. 

Enough  is  known  about  Massalia  to  show  that  the  city  was  a 
Heuenisini?  gcnuinc  Specimen  of  Hellenism  and  Hellenic  influences— 
mS^^uJ  acting  not  by  force  or  constraint,  but  simply  by  superior 
i^theiS*"  intelligence  and  activity — by  power  of  ministering  to 
gai«?*and  wauts  which  must  otherwise  have  remained  unsupplied — 
geographer,    ^ud  by  the  assimilatiug  effect  of  a  lettered  civilization 

1  Strabo,  iv.  p.  181;  Cicero,  De  Re-  ,  iKtivon  rh  irXuara  irpoayifitw  lUxf^ 
publ.  xxvii.  Fragm.  Vacancies  iu  the  TaZ^ipwvj  ^iX^AXiyrii  re  &«•- 
senate  seem  to  have  been  filled  up  from  ^afvci  rohs  iiP$pdiwovs,  lul 
meritonouB  citizens  generally — as  far  iroAAck  iZlws  A/yci  tr^pl  airrmp  oiic  !•«• 
as  we  can  judge  by  a  brief  allusion  in  nira  ro7s  yvy.  Compare  p.  181. 
Aristotle  (Polit.  vi.  7).  From  another  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  EphoniB 
passage  in  the  same  work,  it  seems  that  was  a  native  of  the  Asiatic  Kymd,  the 
the  nan^ow  basis  of  the  oligarchy  must  immediate  neighbour  of  Phoksa,  which 
have  given  rise  to  dissensions  (v.  6). .  was  the  metropolis  of  Massalia.  The 
Aristotle  had  included  the  MaaffoXittr&y  Massaliots  never  forgot  or  broke  (M 
woXiTfla  in  his  lost  work  Utpl  HoAt-  their  connexion  with  Phokna:  see  the 
Tf  twy,  statement  of  their  intercession  with  tho 

^  Strabo,  I.  c.  However,  one  author  Romans  on  behalf  of  Phokeea  (Jttstin, 
from  whom  Athensous  borrowed  (^xii.  '  xxxvii.  1).  Ephorus  thei«foi«  had 
p.  523),  described  the  Massaliots  as  good  means  of  learning  whatever  Mas- 
luxurious  in  their  habits.  saliot  citizens  were  disposed  to  oomma- 

'  Sti-abo,  iv.  p.  199.    "E^pos  8i  fircp-     nicate. 
fiiiWovtrav  r^  fi*y€B(i   A^7«t   r^y   KfA-  |      *  Varro,  Antiq.    Pragm.  p.   350,  ed» 
riK^y,  fioTTc  JfiTirfp  yvy  *lfiiipias  KoAov/Afr     Bipont. 
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upon  ruder  neighbours.  This  is  the  more  to  be  noticed  as  it  con- 
trasts strikingly  with  the  Macedonian  influences  which  have  occupied 
so  much  of  the  present  volume ;  force  admirably  organized  and 
wielded  by  Alexander,  yet  still  nothing  but  force.  The  loss  of  all 
details  respecting  the  history  of  Massalia  is  greatly  to  be  lamented ; 
and  hardly  less,  that  of  the  writings  of  Pytheas,  an  intelligent 
Massaliotic  navigator,  who,  at  this  early  age  (330-320  B.C.),*  with 
an  adventurous  boldness  even  more  than  Phokaean,  sailed  through 
the  Pillars  of  Herakles  and  from  thence  northward  along  the  coast 
of  Spain,  Gaul,  Britain,  Germany — perhaps  yet  farther.  Probably 
no  Greek  except  a  Massaliot  could  have  accomplished  such  a 
voyage ;  which  in  his  case  deserves  the  greater  sympathy,  as  there 
was  no  other  reward  for  the  diflSculties  and  dangers  braved,  except 
the  gratification  of  an  intelligent  curiosity.  It  seems  plain  that 
the  publication  of  his  *  Survey  of  the  Earth ' — much  consulted  by 
Eratosthenes,  though  the  criticisms  which  have  reached  us  through 
Polybius  and  Strabo  dwell  chiefly  upon  its  mistakes,  real  or  sup- 
posed— made  an  epoch  in  ancient  geographical  knowledge. 

From  the  western  wing  of  the  Hellenic  world,  we  pass  to  the 
eastern — the  Euxine  Sea.  OfthePentapolis  on  its  western  pontic 
coast  south  of  the  Danube  (Apollonia,  Mesembria,  Kal-  pJSt^^ 
latis,  Odessus,  and  probably  Istrus) — and  of  Tyras  near  »uS!wert 
the  mouth  of  the  river  so  called  (now  Dniester) — we  have  ^'^^^^ 
little  to  record;   though  Istrus  and  Apollonia  were  among  the 
towns  whose  political  constitutions  Aristotle  thought  worthy  of  his 
examination.'    But  Herakleia  on  the  south  coast,  and  Pantikapaeum 
or  Bosporus  between  the  Euxine  and  the  Palus  Maeotis  (now  Sea 
of  Azof),  are  not  thus  unknown  to  history ;  nor  can  Sinope  (on  the 
south  coast)  and  Olbia  (on  the  north-west)  be  altogether  passed 
over.     Though  lying  apart  from  the  political  headship  of  Athens 


*  See  the  Fragmenta  Pythea)  coUected 
by  Arfwedson,  Upsal,  1824.  He  wrote 
two  works — 1.  F^i  IIcpK^Sof.  2.  Utpl 
*flK€ayov.  His  statements  were  greatly 
esteemed,  and  often  followed,  by  Erato- 
sthends  ;  partially  followed  by  Hippar- 
chus;  harshly  judged  by  Polybiu8,whom 
Strabo  in  the  main  follows.  Even  by 
those  who  judge  him  most  severely, 
X*y  theas  is  admitted  to  have  been  a  good 
mathematician  and  astronomer  (Strabo, 
iv.  p.  201) — and  to  have  travelled  ex- 
tensively in  person.  Like  Herodotus, 
he  must  have  been  forced  to  report  a 
great  deal  on  hearsay;  and  all  that  he 
could  do  was  to  report  the  best  hearsay 
information  which  reached  him.    It  is 


evident  that  his  writings  made  an  epoch 
in  geographical  inquiries;  thougli  they 
doubtless  contained  numerous  inaccu- 
racies. See  a  fair  estimate  of  Pytheas 
in  Mannert,  Qeog.  der  Or.  und  Romer, 
Introd.  i.  p.  7^-86. 

The  Massaliotic  Codex  of  Homer, 
possessed  and  consulted  among  others 
by  the  Alexandrine  critics,  affords  pre- 
sumption that  the  celebrity  of  Massalia 
as  a  place  of  Grecian  literature  and 
study  (in  wliich  character  it  competed 
with  Athens  towards  the  conmience- 
ment  of  the  Roman  empire)  had  its 
foundations  laid  at  least  in  the  third 
century  before  the  Christian  era. 

'  Aristotle,  Politic,  v.  2,  11;  y.  5,  2« 
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or  Sparta,  all  these  cities  were  legitimate  members  of  the  Hellenic 
brotherhood.  All  supplied  spectators  and  competitors  for  the  Pan- 
hellenic  festivals — pupils  to  the  rhetors  and  philosophers — po^ 
chasers,  and  sometimes  even  rivals,  to  the  artists.  All  too  were 
(like  Massalia  and  Kyrene)  adulterated  partially — Olbia  and 
Bosporus  considerably — by  admixture  of  a  non-bcUenic  element 

Of  Sinope,  and  its  three  dependent  colonies  Kotyora,  Eerasus^ 
sinfipe-  ^°^  Trapezus,  I  have  already  said  sometbiug,^  in  desp 
it8  envoys      cribinor  tlic  rctrcat  of  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks.    Like 

prcseiii  C5 

TnSJiSSt"  Massalia  with  its  dependencies  Antipolis,  Niksa,  and 

<i«y«-  others — Sinope  enjoyed  not  merely  practical  indepen- 

iu  inde-  dence,  but  considerable  prosperity  and  local  dignity,  at 

for  some  the  time  when  Xenophon  and  his  companions  marched 

time  agalntt  ,       ,  .       *         — ,,  .  .  -^  - 

the  i»ontic  through  thosc  regions.  1  he  citizens  were  on  terms  of 
Knll^omet  equal  alliance,  mutually  advantageous,  with  Eoiylas 
tiUruiu-  prince  of  Paphlagonia,  on  the  borders  of  whose  territory 
^^^'^'  they  dwelt.  It  is  probable  that  they  figured  on  the 
tribute  list  of  the  Persian  king  as  a  portion  of  Paphlagonia,  and 
paid  an  annual  sum ;  but  here  ended  their  subjection.  Their 
behaviour  towards  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks,  pronounced  enemies 
of  the  Persian  king,  was  that  of  an  independent  city.  Neither 
they,  nor  even  the  inland  Paphlagonians,  warlike  and  turbulent, 
were  molested  with  Persian  governors  or  military  occupation.* 
Alexander  however  numbered  them  among  the  subjects  of  Persia; 
and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  envoys  from  Sinope  were  found 
remaining  with  Darius  almost  to  his  last  hour,  after  he  had  become 
a  conquered  fugitive,  and  had  lost  his  armies,  his  capitals,  and  his 
treasures.  These  Sinopian  envoys  fell  into  the  hands  of  Alex- 
ander ;  who  set  them  at  liberty  with  the  remark,  that  since  they 
were  not  members  of  the  Hellenic  confederacy,  but  sublets  of 
Persia — their  presence  as  envoys  near  Darius  was  very  excusable.' 
The  position  of  Sinope  placed  her  out  of  the  direct  range  of  the 
hostilities  carried  on  by  Alexander's  successors  against  each  other; 
and  the  ancient  Kappadokian  princes  of  the  Mithridatic  family 
(professedly  descendants  of  the  Persian  Achaemenidae),*  who  ulti- 
mately ripened  into  the  king  of  Pontus,  had  not  become  sufficiendy 
powerful  to  swallow  up  her  independence  until  the  reign  of  Phar- 
nakes,  in  the  second  century  before  Christ.     Sinope  then  passed 

1  See  Ch.  LXXI. 

2  See  the  remarkable  life  of  the  Ka- 
rian    Datamfia,    by    Cornelias    Nepos, 
which  gives  some  idea  of  the  situation  i 
of    Paphlagonia    about    300-350     B.c.  ( 


reap.   7,   8).      Compare   Xenoph.  Hel- 
lenic, iv.  1,  4. 

3  Arrian,  iii.  24,  8;  CurUu8,vi.  5,6. 

*  Polybius,  V.  43. 
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under  his  dominion ;  exchanging  (like  others)  the  condition  of  a 
free  Grecian  city  for  that  of  a  subject  of  the  barbaric  kings  of 
Pontus,  with  a  citadel  and  mercenary  garrison  to  keep  her  citizens 
in  obedience.  .We  know  nothing  however  of  the  intermediate 
events. 

Respecting  the  Pontic  Herakleia,  our  ignorance  is  not  so  com- 
plete.    That  city — much  nearer  than  Sinope  to  the  mouth  The  Pontic 
of  the  Thracian  Bosporus,  and  distant  by  sea  from  Byzan-  ^uj^l* 
tium  only  one  long  day's  voyage  of  a  rowboat — was  ^ISiiSft 
established  by  Megariahs  and  Boeotians  on  the  coast  of  ^Jf^g 
the  Mariandyni.     These  natives  were  subdued,  and  re-  JJJSS^to* 
duced  to  a  kind  of  serfdom ;  whereby  they  became  slaves,  "^*- 
yet  with  a  proviso  that  they  should   never   be  sold  out  of  the 
territory.     Adjoining,  on  the  westward,  between  Herakleia  and 
Byzantium,  were  the  Bithynian  Thracians — ^villagers  not  merely  in- 
dependent, but  warlike  and  fierce  wreckers,  who  cruelly  maltreated 
any  Greeks  stranded  on  their  coast.^     We  are  told  in  general 
terms  that  the  government  of  Herakleia  was  oligarchical ;  *  perhaps 
in  the  hands  of  the  descendants  of  the  principal  original  colonists, 
who  partitioned  among  themselves  the  territory  with  its  Marian- 
dynian  serfs,  and  who  formed  a  small  but  rich  minority  among  tlie 
total  population.     We  hear  of  them  as  powerful  at  sea,  and  as 
being  able  to  man,  through  their  numerous  serfs,  a  considerable 
fleet,  with  which  they  invaded  the  territory  of  Leukon  prince  of 
the  Kimmerian  Bosporus.^     They  were  also  engaged  in  land-war 
with  Mithridates,  a  prince  of  the  ancient  Persian  family  established 
as  district  rulers  in  Northern  Kappadokia.^ 

Towards   380-370  B.C.   the  Herakleots  became  disturbed  by 
violent  party-contentions  within  the  city.     As  far  as  we  Ponticai 
can  divine  from  a  few  obscure  hints,  these  contentions  HeSSeia— 
began  among  the  oligarchy  themselves;*  some  of  whom  J?Kte!!?S«» 
opposed,  and  partially  threw  open,  a  close  political  mo-  5;SSJJliy 
nopoly — yet  not  without  a  struggle,  in  the  course  of  «t«^"«»*>«i- 


^  Xcnoph.  Anab.  vi.  6,  2.  I  that  name),  the  govemment  must  have 

'  Aristot.    Polit.   v.   5,    2;   v.   5,   5.     been  originaUy  democratical.     But  the 

Another    passage    m    the    same  work,     serfdom  of  the  natives  seems  to  imply 


however  (v.  4,  2),  says,  that  in  Hera- 
kleia, the  democracy  was  subverted  im- 
mediately after  the  foundation  of  the 
colony,  through  the  popular  leaders; 
who  committed  injustice  against  the 
rich.  These  rich  men  were  banished, 
but  collected  strength  enough  to  return 
and  subvert  the  democracy  by  force. 
If  thin  passage  alludes  to  the  same 
Herakleia  (there  were  many  towns   of 


an  oligarchy. 

•  Aristot.  Polit.  vii.  5,  7;  Polyajn.  vi. 
9,  3,  4 :  compare  Pseudo-Aristotle, 
(Economic,  ii.  9. 

The  reign  of  Leukon  lasted  from 
about  392-352  B.C.  The  event  alluded 
to  by  PolysDnus  must  have  occurred  at 
some  time  during  this  interval. 

♦  Justin,  xvi.  4. 

*  Aristot.  V.  5,  2;  5,  10. 
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which  an  energetic  citizen  named  Klearchus  was  banished.  Pre- 
sently however  the  contest  assumed  larger  dimensions  ;  the  [debs 
sousfht  admission  into  the  constitution,  and  are  even  said  to  hare 
required  abolition  of  debts  with  a  redivi^on  of  the  land&^  A 
democratical  constitution  was  established ;  but  it  was  speedily 
menaced  by  conspiracies  of  the  rich,  to  guard  against  which,  the 
classification  of  the  citizens  was  altered.  Instead  of  three  tribes, 
and  four  centuries,  all  were  distributed  anew  into  sixty-four  cen- 
turies, the  tribes  being  discontinued.  It  would  appear  that  in  the 
original  four  centuries,  the  rich  men  had  been  so  enrolled  as  to 
form  separate  military  divisions  (probably  their  rustic  serfs  being 
armed  along  with  them) — while  the  three  tribes  had  contained  all 
the  rest  of  the  people ;  so  that  the  effect  of  thus  mliltipiying  the 
centuries  was,  to  divest  the  rich  of  their  separate  military  enrol- 
ment, and  to  disseminate  them  in  many  different  regiments  along 
with  a  greater  number  of  poor.* 

Still  however  the  demands  of  the  people  were  not  fully  granted, 
and  dissension  continued.  Not  merely  the  poorer  citi- 
zens, but  also  the  population  of  serfs — ^homogeneous, 
speaking  the  same  language,  and  sympathising  with 
each  other,  like  Helots  or  Penestae — when  once  agitated 
by  the  hope  of  liberty,  were  with  difficulty  appeased. 
The  government,  though  greatly  democratised,  found 
itself  unable  to  maintain  tranquillity,  and  invoked  assistance  from 
without.  Application  was  made  first,  to  the  Athenian  Timotheus 
— next,  to  the  Theban  Epaminondas ;  but  neither  of  them  would 
interfere — nor  was  there,  indeed,  any  motive  to  tempt  them.  At 
length  application  Was  made  to  the  exiled  citizen  Klearchus. 
This  exile,  now  about  forty  years  of  age,  intelligent,  audacious 
and  unprincipled,  had  passed  four  years  at  Athens  partly 
in  hearing  the  lessons  of  Plato  and  Isokrates — and  bad 
watched  with  emulous  curiosity  the  brilliant  fortune  of 
the  despot  Dionysius  at  Syracuse,  in  whom  both  these 
philosophers  took  interest.'  During  his  banishment, 
moreover,  he  had  done  what  was  common  with  Grecian 

^  Justin,  xvi.  4. 

'  JEneas,  Poliorket.  c.  11.  I  have 
given  what  Beems  the  most  probable 
explanation  of  a  very  obscure  passage. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  distribution 
of  citizens  into  centuries  {iKaro(rr{ns) 
prevailed  also  at  Byzantium;  see  In- 
Bcript.  No.  2U60  ap.  boeck.  Corp.  Inscr. 
GrsDC.  p.  130.  A  citizen  of  Olbia,  upon 
whom  the  citizenship  of  Byzantium  is 


B.C.  364. 

Coutinued 
political 
truubles  at 
Ilurakleia 
— assist- 
ance in- 
voked from 
without. 


Character 
and  cir- 
cumstances 
of  Kl'^ar- 
clius— he 
makes  him- 
Bt'lf  despot 
of Ilera- 
kleia— his 
tyranny 
and  cruelty. 


conferred,  is  allowed  to  enroll  himflelf 
in  any  one  of  the  iKcero^r^s  that  he 
prefers. 

'  Diodor.  xv.  81.  4C(i\mir€  fiir  r^w 
Atoyvalov  rod  ^vpoKovaiov  tusymyiiP, 
8cc.  Memnon,  Fragm.  c.  1;  laokrates, 
Epist.  \ii. 

It  is  here  that  the  fragmentB  of  Hem- 
non,  as  abstracted  by  PhotiuB  (Cod.  224), 
begin.    Photiua  had  seen   only  eight 
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exiles ;  he  had  taken  service  with  the  enemy  of  his  native  city,  the 
neighbouring  prince  Mithridates,^  and  probably  enough  against 
the  city  itself.  As  an  officer,  he  distinguished  himself  much; 
acquiring  renown  with  the  prince  and  influence  over  the  minds  of 
soldiers.  Hence  his  friends,  and  a  party  in  Herakleia,  became 
anxious  to  recall  him,  as  moderator  and  protector  under  the  griev- 
ous political  discords  prevailing.  It  was  the  oligarchical  party  who 
invited  him  to  come  back,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  troops,  as  their 
auxiliary  in  keeping  down  the  plebs.  Klearchus  accepted  their 
invitation ;  but  with  the  full  purpose  of  making  himself  the  Diony- 
sius  of  Herakleia.  Obtaining  from  Mithridates  a  powerful  body 
of  mercenaries,  under  secret  promise  to  hold  the  city  only  as  his 
prefect,  he  marched  thither  with  the  proclaimed  purpose  of  main- 
taining order,  and  upholding  the  government.  As  his  mercenary 
soldiers  were  soon  found  troublesome  companions,  he  obtained 
permission  to  construct  a  separate  stronghold  in  the  city,  under 
colour  of  keeping  them  apart  in  the  stricter  discipline  of  a  barrack.^ 
Having  thus  secured  a  strong  position,  he  invited  Mithridates  into 
the  city,  to  receive  the  promised  possession ;  but  instead  of  per- 
forming this  engagement,  he  detained  the  prince  as  prisoner,  and 
only  released  him  on  payment  of  a  considerable  ransom.  He  next 
cheated,  still  more  grossly,  the  oligarchy  who  had  recalled  him ; 
denouncing  their  past  misrule,  declaring  himself  their  mortal 
enemy,  and  espousing  the  pretensions  as  well  as  the  antipathies  of 
the  plebs.  The  latter  willingly  seconded  him  in  his  measures — 
even  extreme  measures  of  cruelty  and  spoliation — against  their 
political  enemies.     A  large  number  of  the  rich  were  killed,  impri- 

books  of  Memnon's  History  of  Hera-  :  down  to  the  time  of  Julius  Cfesar,  and 
kleta  (Books  ix.-xyi.  inclusive);  neither  '  appears  to  have  lived  shortly  after  the 
the  first  eight  books  (see  the  end  of  his  i  duistian  era.  Kymphis  (whom  he  pro- 
Kxcerpta  from  Memnon),  nor  those  '  bably  copied)  was  much  older ;  having 
after  the  sixteenth,  had  come  under  his  lived  seemingly  from  about  300-230  B.C. 
view.  This  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  (see  the  few  Fragmenta  remaining  from 
as  we  are  thus  shut  out  from  the  know-  ;  him,  iu  the  same  work,  iii.  p.  12).  The 
ledge  of  Heraklean  affairs  anterior  to  work  of  the  Herakleotic  author  Hero- 
Klearchus.  I  ddrus   seems  to  have  been  altogether 

It  happens,   not  unfrequently,  with  [  upon  legendary  matter  (see  Fragm.  in 
Photius,  that  he   does  not  possess  an    the  same  work,  ii.  p.  27).     He  was  half 
entire  work,  but  only  parts  of  it ;  this  |  a  century  earlier  than  Kymphis. 
is   a  curious  fact,  in   reference  to  the        ^  Suidas,  v.  KA^opx^'* 
libraries  of  the  ninth  century  A.D.  •  Polysenus,  ii.  30,  1 ;  Justin,  xvi.  4. 

The  Fragments  of  Memnon  are  col-  |  "  A  quibus  revocatus  in  patriam,  per 
lected  out  of  Photius,  together  with  '  quos  in  arce  coUocatus  fuerat,"  &c. 
those  of  Nymphis  and  other  Herakleotic  I  JEncM  (Poliorket.  c.  12)  cites  this 
historians,  and  illustrated  with  useful  proceeding  as  an  example  of  the  mistake 
notes  and  citations,  in  the  edition  of  made  by  a  political  party,  in  calling  in 
Orelli  ;  as  well  as  by  K.  MuUer,  in  a  greater  number  of  mercenary  auxilia- 
Didot's  Fragm.  Hist.  Qrsec.  tom.  iii.  '■  ries  than  they  could  manage  or  keep  in 
p.   525.    Memnon  carried  his  history  |  order. 
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soned,  or  impoverished  and  banished;  their  slaves  or  serfis,  too, 
were  not  only  manumitted  by  order  of  the  new  despot,  but  also 
married  to  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  exiles.  The  most  tr»- 
gical  scenes  arose  out  of  these  forced  marriages  ;  many  of  the  women 
even  killed  themselves,  some  after  having  first  killed  their  nev 
husbands.  Among  the  exiles,  a  party,  driven  to  despair,  procured 
assistance  from  without,  and  tried  to  obtain  by  force  readmittance 
into  the  city ;  but  they  were  totally  defeated  by  Klearchus,  who 
after  this  victory  became  more  brutal  and  unrelenting  than  ever.* 

He  was  now  in  irresistible  power;  despot  of  the  whole  city, 
He  continues  plebs  as  wcll  as  oligarchy.  Such  he  continued  to  be  for 
twelve  twelve  years;  during  which  he  displayed  great  warlike 

i8  auud-  energy  against  exterior  enemies,  togetber  with  unabated 
festival.  cruelty  towards  the  citizens.  He  farther  indulged  in 
the  most  overweening  insolence  of  personal  demeanour,  adopting 
an  Oriental  costume  and  ornaments,  and  proclaiming  himself  Ae 
son  of  Zeus — as  Alexander  the  Great  did  aft;er  him.  Amidst  all 
these  enormities,  however,  his  literary  tastes  did  not  forsake  him ; 
he  collected  a  library,  at  that  time  a  very  rare  possession.'  Many 
were  the  conspiracies  attempted  by  sufibring  citizens  agsdnst  this 
tyrant ;  but  his  vigilance  baffled  and  punished  all.  At  length  two 
young  men,  Chion  and  Leonides  (they  too  having  been  among  the 
hearers  of  Plato),  found  an  opportuni^  to  stab  him  at  a  Dionysiac 
festival.  They,  with  those  who  seconded  them,  were  slain  by  his 
guards,  after  a  gallant  resistance ;  but  Klearchus  himself  died  of 
the  wound,  in  torture  and  mental  remorse.^ 

His  death  unfortunately  brought  no  relief  to  the  Herakleots. 
B.C.  362.  The  two  sons  whom  he  left,  Timotheus  and  Dionysius, 
b^Ss  ^^^6  ^^t  minors ;  but  his  brother  Satyrus,  administering 
hu^^.  in  their  name,  grasped  the  sceptre  and  continued  the 
~hteiS?u  ^  despotism,  with  cruelty  not  merely  undiminished,  but 
tary  vigour,  evcu  aggravated  and  sharpened  by  the  past  assassination. 
Not  inferior  to  his  predecessor  in  energy  and  vigilance,  Satyrus 
was  in  this  respect  diflferent,  that  he  was  altogether  rude  and 
unlettered.  Moreover  he  was  rigidly  scrupulous  in  preserving  the 
crown  for  his  brother's  children,  as  soon  as  they  should  be  of  age. 
To  ensure  to  them  an  undisturbed  succession,  he  took  every  pre- 


*  Justin,  xvi.  4,  5 ;  JTheopompua  ap. 
Didot. 


Athense.   iii.  p.  85.    Fragm.   200,   e( 


^  Memnon,  c.  1.  The  Beventh  epistle 
of  Isokratda,  addressed  to  Timotheus 
son  of  Klearchus,  recognises  generaUy 


this  character  of  the  latter;  with  whoM 
memory  Isokratds  <1iii^UimiT  all  sym- 
pathy. 

'  Memnon,  c.  1 ;  Justin^  xtI  5 ;  Dio- 
dor.  xvi.  36. 
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caution  to  avoid  begetting  children  of  his  own  by  his  wife.^  After 
a  rule  of  seven  years,  Satyrus  died  of  a  lingering  and  painful  dis- 
temper. 

The  government  of  Herakleia  now  devolved  on  Timotheus,  who 
exhibited  a  contrast,  alike  marked  and  beneficent,  with  ^^^  3^5 
his  father  and  uncle.     Renouncing  all  their  cruelty  and  Despotism 
constraint,  he  set  at  liberty  every  man  whom  he  found  in  theuaTjust 
prison.    He  was  strict  in  dispensing  justice,  but  mild  and  mtm^ 
even  liberal  in  all  his  dealings  towards  the  citizens.     At  "^  *^^"^^" 
the  same  time,  he  was  a  man  of  adventurous  courage,  carrying  on 
successful  war  against  foreign  enemies,  and  making  his  power 
respected  all  around.     With  his  younger  brother  Dionysius,  he 
maintained  perfect  harmony,  treating  him  as  an  equal  and  partner. 
Though  thus  using  his  power  generously  towards  the  Herakleots, 
he  was,  however,  still  a  despot,  and  retained  the  characteristic 
marks  of  despotism — the  strong  citadel,  fortified  separately  from 
the  town,  with  a  commanding  mercenary  force.     After  a  reign  of 
about  nine  years,  he  died,  deeply  mourned  by  every  one.^ 

Dionysius,  who  succeeded  him,  fell  upon  unsettled  times,  full 
both  of  hope  and  fear ;  opening  chances  of  aggrandisement,  yet 
with  many  new  dangers  and  uncertainties.  The  sovereignty  which 
he  inherited  doubtless  included,  not  simply  the  city  of  Herakleia, 
but  also  foreign  dependencies  and  possessions  in  its  neighbour- 
hood >  for  his  three  predecessors '  had  been  all  enterprising  chiefs, 
commanding  a  considerable  aggressive  force.     At  the  commence- 


1  Memnon,  c.  2.  M  9h  r^  ^tXaScA.- 
<pl(f.  rh  irpwrov  ^viyKaro'  r^v  yhp  i^xhv 
TOiS  rod  &8cA^oD  ircuffiv  iiynrfip4currov 
trvyrripwVf  M  roaovrov  Trjs  abr&v  ic7i9§' 
/jLOviai  \6yov  MBtro,  &s  iceU  yvycuKl 
ffvvioVy  KoX  r6r%  \iav  a'T§pyofi4yfif  fiii 
kvatrx^ffOai  irou8oiroi^<rai,  kKKk  firixfu^ 
irdffri  yoyris  trripuffiv  iavr^  8iic(£<rcu,  &s 
&v  /i^8*  B\o»i  {nro\iiroi  rivh  4<p§9p€^pra 
ro7s  Tov  HfX^pov  traiaiy. 

In  the  Antigonid  dynasty  of  Mace- 
donia, we  read  that  Demetrius,  son  of 
Autigonus  Qonatas,  died  leaving  his  son 
Philip  a  boy.  AntigonuB  called  Doson, 
younger  brother  of  Demetrius,  assumed 
the  regency  on  behalf  of  Philip  ;  he 
married  the  widow  of  Demetrius,  and 
had  children  by  her  ;  but  he  was  so 
anxious  to  guard  Philip's  succession 
against  all  chance  of  being  disturbed, 
that  he  refused  to  bring  up  his  own 
children — 'O  8i  vcu9&y  ytyofitvcty  ix 
rrji  XpvfffitJioSy  oIk  hytdpiy^ceroj  r^v 
&pX^y  Ty  ^(Aiinr^;  irtpia^^wv  (Porphyryi 
Fragm.  ap.  Didot,  Fragm.  Histor.  Grasc. 


vol.  iiL  p.  701). 

In  the  Qreek  and  Roman  world,  the 
father  was  generally  considered  to  have 
the  right  of  determining  whether  he 
would  or  would  not  bring  up  a  new- 
bom  child.  The  obligation  was  only 
supposed  to  commence  when  he  accepted 
or  sanctioned  it,  by  taking  up  the 
chUd. 

'  Menmon,  c.  3.  The  Epistle  of  Iso- 
kratds  (viL)  addressed  to  Timotheus  in 
recommendation  of  a  friend,  is  in  har- 
mony with  this  general  character,  but 
gives  no  new  information. 

Diodorus  reckons  Timotheus  as  im- 
mediately succeeding  Klearchus  his 
father — considering  Satyrus  simply  as 
regent  (xvi  36). 

'  We  hear  of  Klearchus  as  having 
besieged  Astakus  (afterwards  Nikome- 
dia) — at  the  interior  extremity  of  the 
north-eastern  indentation  of  the  Pro- 
pontis,  called  the  Qulf  of  Astakus  (Po- 
lytenus,  ii.  30,  3). 
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ment  of  his  reign,  indeed,  the  ascendency  of  Memnon  and  the 
^  336.      Persian  force  in  the  north-western  part  of  Asia  Mbor 
Despotum      was  at  a  higher  pitch  than  ordinary ;  it  appears  too  that 
-huTpJpuur  Klearchus — and  probably  his  successors  also — ^had  always 
^eramSIt*    taken  care  to  keep  on  the  best  terms  with  the  Persiw 
d'em*.iSii*ng    court.^     But  presently  came  the  invasion  of  Alexander 
m^Jmo!        (334  B.C.),  with  the  battle  of  the  Granikus,  which  totally 
d^g  the      extinguished  the  Persian  power  in  Asia  Minor,  and  was 
AifjIiSier      followcd,  after  no  long  interval,  by  the  entire  conquest 
in  the  East.    Qf  ^^e    Pcrsiau   empire.     The   Persian    control   being 
now  removed  from  Asia  Minor — while  Alexander  with  the  great 
Macedonian  force  merely  passed  through  it  to  the  east,  leaving 
viceroys  behind  him — new   hopes   of  independence   or   aggran- 
disement began  to  arise  among  the  native  princes  in  Bithynia, 
Paphlagonia,    and    Kappadokia.      The    Bithynian    prince    even 
contended  successfully  in  the  field  against  Kalas,  who  had  been 
appointed  by  Alexander  as  satrap  in  Phrygia.*     The  Herakleot 
Dionysius,  on  the  other  hand,  enemy  by  position  of  these  Bithy- 
nians,  courted  the  new  Macedonian  potentates,  playing  his  political 
game  with  much  skill  in  every  way.      He  kept  his  forces  well 
in  hand,  and  his  dominions  carefully  guarded  ;  he  ruled  in  a  mild 
and  popular  manner,  so  as  to  preserve  among  the  Herakleots  the 
same  feelings  of  attachment  which  had  been  inspired  by  his  prede- 
cessor.    While  the  citizens  of  the  neighbouring  Sinope  (as  has 
been  already  related)  sent  their  envoys  to  Darius,  Dionysius  kept 
his  eyes  upon  Alexander;  taking  care  to  establish  a  footing  at 
Pella,  and  being  peculiarly  assiduous  in  attentions  to  Alexander*s 
sister,  the  princess  Kleopatra.^     He  was  the  better  qualified  for 
this  courtly  service,  as  he  was  a  man  of  elegant  and  ostentatious 
tastes,  and  had  purchased  from  his  namesake,  the  fallen  Syracusan 
Dionysius,  all  the  rich  furniture  of  the  Dionysian  family,  highly 
available  for  presents.* 

By  the  favour  of  A  ntipater  and  the  reagency  at  Pella,  the  Hera- 
AieSSder  ^^^^^^^  dcspot  was  cuablcd  both  to  maintain  and  extend 
u^'^u..^  ^^^3  dominions,  until  the  return  of  Alexander  to  Susa 

he  Is  solicited  i-oi.i'rt 

^yth« Hera-  and  Babylon  m  324  b.c.    All  other  authority  was  now 

exiles-  superseded  by  the  personal  will  of  the  omnipotent  con- 

Dionysius.  qucror ;  who,  mistrusting  all  his  delegates — Antipater, 

the  death  tlic  princcsscs,  aud  the  satraps — listened  readily  to  cora- 

ander!*^'  plainauts  from  all  quarters,  and  took  particular  pride  in 

»  Memuon,  c.  1.        ^  Memnon,  c.  20.  I      *  Memnon,  c.  3.    See  in  this  History, 
8  Memnon,  c.  3.  Ch.  LXXXV. 


». 
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espousing  the  pretensions  of  Grecian  exiles.  I  have  already  re- 
counted how,  in  June  324  b.c.,  Alexander  promulgated  at  the 
Olympic  festival  a  sweeping  edict,  directing  that  in  every  Grecian 
city  the  exiles  should  be  restored — by  force,  if  force  was  required. 
Among  the  various  Grecian  exiles,  those  from  Herakleia  were  not 
backward  in  soliciting  his  support,  to  obtain  their  own  restoration, 
as  well  as  the  expulsion  of  the  despot.  As  they  were  entitled, 
along  with  others,  to  the  benefit  of  the  recent  edict,  the  position  of 
Dionysius  became  one  of  extreme  danger.  He  now  reaped  the 
full  benefit  of  his  antecedent  prudence,  in  having  maintained  both 
his  popularity  with  the  Herakleots  at  home,  and  his  influence  with 
Antipater,  to  whom  the  enforcement  of  the  edict  was  entrusted. 
He  was  thus  enabled  to  ward  off  the  danger  for  a  time  ;  and  his 
good  fortune  rescued  him  from  it  altogether,  by  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander in  June  323  B.C.  That  event,  coming  as  it  did  unexpectedly 
upon  every  one,  filled  Dionysius  with  such  extravagant  joy,  that  he 
fell  into  a  swoon  ;  and  he  commemorated  it  by  erecting  a  statue 
in  honour  of  Euthymia,  or  the  tranquillising  Goddess.  His  position 
however  seemed  again  precarious,  when  the  Herakleotic  exiles  re- 
newed their  solicitations  to  Perdikkas ;  who  favoured  their  cause, 
and  might  probably  have  restored  them,  if  he  had  chosen  to  direct 
his  march  towards  the  Hellespont  against  Antipater  and  Kraterus, 
instead  of  undertaking  the  ill-advised  expedition  against  Egypt, 
wherein  he  perished.* 

The  tide  of  fortune  now  turned  more  than  ever  in  favour  of 
Dionysius.     With  Antipater  and  Eraterus,  the  prepon-  b.c.  322-304 
derant  potentates  in  his  neighbourhood,  he  was  on  the  Prosperity 
best  terras ;  and  it  happened  at  this  juncture  to  suit  the  Senc?™/ 
political  views  of  Kraterus  to  dismiss  his  Persian  wife  -h?SlSrie« 
Amastris  (niece  of  the  late  Persian  king  Darius,  and  hSfaJJSjT 
conferred  upon  Eraterus  by  Alexander  when  he  himself  SiSi^hli 
married   Statira),   for  the  purpose   of  espousing  Phila  ****^ 
daughter  of  Antipater.     Amastris  was  given  in  marriage  to  Diony- 
sius; for  him,  a  splendid  exaltation — attesting  the  personal  in- 
fluence which  he  had  previously  acquired.     His  new  wife,  herself 
a  woman  of  ability  and  energy,  brought  to  him  a  large  sum  from 
the  regal  treasure,  as  well  as  the  means  of  greatly  extending  his 
dominion  round  Herakleia.     Noway  corrupted  by  this  good  fortune, 
he  still  persevered  both  in  his  conciliating  rule  at  home,  and  his 
prudent  alliances  abrpad,  making  himself  especially  useful  to  Anti- 

1  Menmon,  c.  4. 
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gonus.  That  great  chief,  preponderant  throughout  most  parts  of 
Asia  Minor,  was  establishing  his  ascendency  in  Bithynia  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Propontis,  by  founding  the  city  of  Antigonis 
in  the  rich  plain  adjoining  the  Askanian  Lake.^  Dionysius  leot 
effective  maritime  aid  to  Antigonus,  in  that  war  which  ended  by 
his  conquest  of  Cyprus  from  the  Egyptian  Ptolemy  (307  B.C.).  To 
the  other  Ptolemy,  nephew  and  general  of  Antigonus,  Dionysius 
gave  his  daughter  in  marriage ;  and  he  even  felt  himself  powerfal 
enough  to  assume  the  title  of  king,  after  Antigonus,  Lysimachus, 
and  the  Egyptian  Ptolemy  had  done  the  like.*  He  died,  after 
reigning  thirty  years  with  consummate  political  skill  and  un- 
interrupted prosperity — except  that  during  the  last  few  years  he 
lost  his  health  from  excessive  corpulence.' 

Dionysius  left  three  children  under  age — Klearchus,  Oxathres 
and  a  daughter — by  his  wife  Amastris ;  whom  he  consti- 
Amastria  tutcd  rcgcut,  and  who,  partly  through  the  cordial  support 
fierakitia  ^'  Autigouus,  maintained  the  Herakleotic  dominion  un- 
-'"^\«»  impaired.  Presently  Lysimachus,  king  of  Thrace  and 
chu:*-i8        of  the  Thracian  Chersonese  (on  the  isthmus  of  which  he 

divorced  ^  ^^  ^ 

w^ilSr  ^^^  founded  the  city  of  Lysimacheia),  coveted  this  as  a 
tbfefkui  valuable  alliance,  paid  his  court  to  Amastris,  and  married 
Amastris-  her.  The  Herakleotic  queen  thus  enjoyed  double  pro- 
byLysi-  tection,  and  was  enabled  to  avoid  takinsr  part  in  the 
formidable  conflict  of  Ipsus  (300  B.C.)  ;  wherein  the  allies 
Lysimachus,  Kassander,  Ptolemy,  and  Seleukus  were  victorious 
over  Antigonus.  The  latter  being  slain,  and  his  Asiatic  power 
crushed,  Lysimachus  got  possession  of  Antigonia,  the  recent 
foundation  of  his  rival  in  Bithynia,  and  changed  its  name  to 
Nikaea.*  After  a  certain  time,  however,  Lysimachus  became 
desirous  of  marrying  Arsinoe,  daughter  of  the  Egyptian  Ptolemy ; 
accordingly,  Amastris  divorced  herself  fi*om  him,  and  set  up  for 
herself  separately  as  regent  of  Herakleia.  Her  two  sons  being  now 
nearly  of  age,  she  founded  and  fortified,  for  her  own  residence, 
the  neighbouring  city  of  Amastris,  about  sixty  miles  eastward  of 
Herakleia  on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine.*  These  young  men,  Klear- 
chus and  Oxathres,  assumed  the  government  of  Herakleia,  and 

« 

1  Strabo,  xii.  p,  565.  i  foundation   of   Seleukus   Nikator,  was 

-  MemnoD,   c.   4  :    compare   Diodor.    established  on  or  near  the  site  of  another 
XX.  53.  '  Antigonia,     also     previously    founded 

3  Nymphis,    Fragm.   16.    ap.    Athe-  ;  by  Antigonus  Monophthalmus  (Strabo, 
neeum,  xii.  p.  549 ;  -^lian,  V.  H.  ix.  13.  j  xv.  p.  750). 

*  Strabo,  xii.    p.  565.     So    also  An-  \      *  Strabo,  sdi.  p.  544. 
tioch,  on  the  Orontes  in  Syria,  the  great  I 
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entered  upon  yarious  warlike  enterprises ;  of  which  we  know  only, 
tliat  Klearchus  accompanied  Lysimachus  in  his  expedition  against 
the  Getae,  sharing  the  fate  of  that  prince,  who  was  defeated  and 
taken  prisoner.  Both  afterwards  obtsuned  their  release,  and  Klear- 
chus returned  to  Herakleia;  where  he  ruled  in  a  cruel  and 
oppressive  manner,  and  even  committed  the  enormity  (in  conjunction 
with  his  brother  Oxathres)  of  killing  his  mother  Amastris.  This 
crime  was  avenged  by  her  former  husband  Lysimachus ;  who, 
coming  to  Herakleia  under  professions  of  friendship  (b.c.  286), 
caused  Klearchus  and  Oxathres  to  be  put  to  death,  seized  their 
treasure,  and  keeping  separate  possession  of  the  citadel  only, 
allowed  the  Herakleots  to  establish  a  popular  government^ 

Lysimachus,  however,  was  soon  persuaded  by  his  wife  Arsinoe 
to  make  over  Herakleia  to  her,  as  it  had  been  formerly  Arstnoe 
possessed  by  Amastris ;    and  Arsinoe    sent  thither  a  Sl^iSdSiSl' 
Kymaean  officer  named  Herakleides,  who  carried  with  ^S^*™* 
him  force  sufficient  to  reestablish  the  former  despotism,  pj'ljj^"** 
with  its  oppressions  and  cruelties.     For  other  purposes  seieakua. 
too,  not  less  mischievous,  the  influence  of  Arsinoe  was  all-powerful. 
She  prevailed  upon  Lysimachus  to  kill  his  eldest  son  (by  a  former 
marriage)  Agathokles,  fi^young  prince  of  the  most  estimable  and 
eminent  qualities.     Such  an  atrocity,  exciting  universal  abhorrence 
among  the  subjects  of  Lysimachus,  enabled  his  rival  Seleukus  to 
attack  him  with  success.     In  a  great  battle  fought  between  these 
two  princes,  Lysimachus  was  defeated  and  slain — by  the  hand  and 
javelin  of  a  citizen  of  Herakleia,  named  Malakon.' 

This  victory  transferred  the  dominions  of  the  vanquished  prince 
to  Seleukus.     At  Herakleia  too,  its  effect  was  so  powerful,  j^c.  asi. 
that  the  citizens  were  enabled  to  shake  off  their  despotism.  Heraiaeia 

,  ,       ,  emancipated 

They  at  first  tried  to  make  terms  with  the  governor  from  the 
Herakleides,  offering  him  money  as  an  inducement  to  &popauur 
withdraw.     From  him   they   obtained   only   an   angry  Sbumi^^ 
refusal ;  yet  his  subordinate  officers  of  mercenaries,  and  ^e  exuee- 
commanders  of  detached  posts  in  the  Herakleotic  terri-  ingofthe ; 
tory,  mistrusting  their  own  power  of  holding  out,  accepted  ^^^ 
an  amicable  compromise  with  the  citizens,  who  tendered  §^^*^~ 
to  them  full  liquidation  of  arrears  of  pay,  together  with  seieukuB. 
the  citizenship.     The  Herakleots  were  thus  enabled  to  discard 
Herakleides,  and  regain  their  popular  government.     They  sig- 
nalised their  revolution  by  the  impressive  ceremony  of  demolishing 
their  Bastile — the  detached  fort  or  stronghold  within  the  city, 

1  MemnoDi  o.  6.  '  MemnoDi  c.  7,  8. 
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which  had  served  for  eighty-four  years  as  the  characteristic  symbol 
and  indispensable  engine,  of  the  antecedent  despotism.^     The  dty, 
now  again  a  free  commonwealth,  was  farther  reinforced  by  the 
junction  of  Nymphis  (the  historian)  and  other  Herakleotic  citizeoSi 
who  had  hitherto  been  in  exile.     These  men  were  restored,  and 
welcomed  by  their  fellow-citizens  iii  full  friendship  and  harmoDy; 
yet  with  express  proviso,  that  no  demand  should  be  made  for  the 
restitution  of  their   properties,  long  since  confiscated.*     To  the 
victor  Seleukus,  however,  and  his  officer  Aphrodisius,  the  bold 
bearing  of  the  newly-emancipated  Herakleots  proved  offensive. 
They  would  probably  have  incurred  great  danger  from  him,  had 
not  his  mind  been  first  set  upon  the  conquest  of  Macedonia,  in  the 
accomplishment  of  which  he  was  murdered  by  Ptolemy  Keraunus. 
The  Herakleots  thus  became  again  a  commonwealth  of  tree 
citizens,   without    any   detached  citadel   or   mercenary 
garrison ;  yet  they  lost,  seemingly  through  the  growmg 
force  and  aggressions  of  some  inland  dynasts,  several  of 
their  outlying  dependencies — Kierus,  Tium,  and  Amastris. 
The  two  former  they  recovered  some  time  afterwards  by 
purchase,  and  they  wished  also  to  purchase  back  Amastris ; 
but  £umenes,  who  held  it,  hated  them  so  much,  that  he  repudiated 
their  money,  and  handed  over  the  place  gratuitously  to  the  Eappa- 
dokian  chief  Ariobarzanes.^    That  their  maritime  power  was  at 
this  time  very  great,  we  may  see  by  the  astonishing  account  given  of 
their  immense   ships, — numerously  manned,  and  iumished  with 
many  brave  combatants  on  the  deck — which  fought  with  eminent 
distinction  in  the  naval  battle  between  Ptolemy  Keraunus  (mur- 
derer and  successor  of  Seleukus)  and  Antigonus  Gonatas.^ 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  follow  lower  down  the  destinies  of 
Herakleia.  It  maintained  its  internal  autonomy,  with  consider- 
able maritime  power,  a  dignified  and  prudent  administration,  and 
a  partial,  though  sadly  circumscribed,  liberty  of  foreign  action— 
until  the  successful  war  of  the  Romans  against  Mithridates  (B.a 
69).  In  Asia  Mmor,  the  Hellenic  cities  on  the  coast  were  partly 
enabled  to  postpone  the  epoch  of  their  subjugation,  by  the  great 


Sitcuition 
Bad  ma* 
nagcment 
of  Hera- 
kleia as  a 
free  go- 
Ycmment — 
consider* 
able  naval 
power. 


1  Memnon,  c.  9 ;  Sti-abo,  xii.  p.  542. 

2  Memnon,  c.  11. 

3  MemnoD,  c.  16.  The  inhabitants  of 
Byzantium  also  purchased  for  a  consider- 
able sum  the  important  position  called 
the  'Uphv,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Euxine 
on  the  Asiatic  side  (Polybius,  iv.  50). 

These  are  rare  examples,  in  ancient 
history,  of  cities  acquiring  territory  or 


dependencies  by  purchase,  AcqniaitioiiB 
were  often  made  in  this  manner  by  the 
free  German,  Swiss,  and  Italian  cities  of 
mediseyal  Europe;  but  as  to  the  Hel- 
lenic cities,  I  have  not  had  occasion  to 
record  man^  such  transactions  in  the 
course  of  this  History. 

*  Memnon,   c.  13  :    compare   Polyb. 
xviii.  34. 
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division  of  power  which  prevailed  in  the  interior ;  for  the  potentates 
of  Bithynia,  Pergamus,  Kappadokia,  Pontus,  Syria,  were  Pmdent  ad- 
in   almost   perpetual   discord — while  all  of  them  were  ofHeraUeia. 

All  A  ftVA 

menaced  by  the  intrusion  of  the  warlike  and  predatory  dty.  among 
Gauls,  who  extorted  for  themselves  settlements  in  Galatia  1^^^^ 
(b.c.  276).    The  kings,  the  enemies  of  civic  freedom,  uiom^ 
were  kept  partially  in  check  by  these  new  and  formidable  SSSuon    • 
neighbours,^  who  were  themselves  however  hardly  less  S2e*of Sie 
formidable  to  the  Grecian  cities  on  the  coast.*    Sinope,  ^^MSe*^^*" 
Herakleia,  Byzantium, — and  even  Rhodes,  in  spite  of  the  *=°°"^ 
advantage  of  an  insular  position, — isolated  relicts  of  what  had  once 
been  an  Hellenic  aggregate,  become  from  henceforward  cribbed 
and  confined  by  inland  neighbours  almost  at  their  gates  ^ — de- 
pendent on  the  barbaric  potentates,  between  whom  they  were  com- 
pelled to  trim,  making  themselves  useful  in  turn  to  all.     It  was 
however  frequent  with  these  barbaric  princes  to  derive  their  wives, 
mistresses,  ministers,  negotiators,  officers,  engineers,  literati,  artists, 
actors,  and  intermediate  agents  both  for  ornament  and  recreation 
— from  some  Greek  city.     Among  them  all,  more  or  less  of  Hel- 
lenic influence  became  thus  insinuated ;  along  with  the  Greek  lan- 
guage which  spread  its  roots  everywhere — even  among  the  Gauls 
or  Galatians,  the  rudest  and  latest  of  the  foreign  immigrants. 

Of  the  Grecian  maritime  towns  in  the   Euxine  south  of  the 
Danube — Apollonia,  Mesembria,  Odessus,  Kallatis,  Tomi,  orecun 
and  Istrus — five   (seemingly  without  Tomi)   formed  a  on  the  south- 
confederate  Pentapolis.*    About  the  year  312  B.C.,  we  Euxine- 
hear  of  them  as  under  the  power  of  Lysimachus  king  of  Tomi. 

verj  difficult  to  understand.  It  is  most 
probable  that  these  cities  invited  Philip 
as  their  defender. 

In  Inscription,  No.  2056  c.  (in 
Boeckh's  Corp.  Inscript.  Qrsc.  part  zi. 

79),  the  nve  cities  constituting  the 


^  This  is  a  remarkable  observation 
made  by  Memnon,  c.  19. 

'  See  the  statement  of  Polybius,  zxii. 
24. 

'  Contrast  the  independent  and  com- 
manding  position   occupied  by  Byzan-    p. 

tium  in  399  B.C.,  acknowledging  no  ;  rentapolis  are  not  clearly  named, 
superior  except  Sparta  (Xenoph.  Anab.  !  Boeckh  supposes  them  to  be  Apollonia, 
vii.  1) — with  its  condition  in  the  third  I  Mesembria,  Oddssus,  Kallatis,  and  Tomi; 


century  B.C. — harassed  and  pillaged  al- 
most to  the  gates  of  the  town  by  the 
neighbouring  Thracians  and  Qauls,  and 
only  purchaBing  immimity  by  conti- 
nued money  payments:  see  Polybius, 
IV   45 

'*  Strabo,  vii.  p.  319.  Philip  of  Mace- 
don  defeated  the  Scythian  prince  Atheas 
or  Ateas  (about  340  B.C.)  somewhere 
between  Mount  Haemus  and  the  Danube 
(Justin,  ix.  21  But  the  relations  of 
Ateas  with  tne  towns  of  Istrus  and 
Apollonia,  which  are  said  to  have 
bi-ought  Philip  into  the    oountry,  are  '  enee. 


but  Istrus  seems  more  probable  than 
Tomi.  Oddssus  was  on  the  site  of  the 
modem  Vama,  where  the  Inscription 
was  found;  greatly  south  of  the  modem 
town  of  Odessa,  wnich  is  on  the  site  of 
another  town  Ordisua. 

An  Inscription  (2056)  immediately 
preceding  the  above,  also  found  at  Odds- 
sus, contains  a  vote  of  thanks  and 
honours  to  a  certain  citizen  of  Antiooh, 

who  resided  with (name  imperfect), 

king  of  the  Scythians,  and  rendered 
great  service  to  the  Greeks  by  hii  influ- 
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Thrace,  who  kept  a  garrison  in  Kallatis — ^probably  in  the  rest  akx 
They  made  a  struggle  to  shake  off  his  yoke,  obtaining-  assistaDoe 
from  some  of  the  neighbouring  Thracians  and  Scythians,  as  well  as 
from  Antigonus.  But  Lysimachus,  after  a  contest  which  seeoos  to 
have  lasted  three  or  four  years,  overpowered  both  their  allies  and 
them,  reducing  them  again  into  subjection.^  Kallatis  sustained  a 
long  siege,  dismissing  some  of  its  ineffective  residents ;  who  were 
received  and  sheltered  by  Eumelus  prince  of  Bosporus.  It  was  in 
pushing  his  conquests  yet  farther  northward,  in  the  steppe  between 
the  rivers  Danube  and  Dniester,  that  Lysimachus  came  into  conflict 
with  the  powerful  prince  of  the  Getae — Dromichaetes  ;  by  whom  he 
was  defeated  and  captured,  but  generously  released.'  I  have 
already  mentioned  that  the  empire  of  Lysimachus  ended  with  his 
last  defeat  and  death  by  Seleukus — (281  b.c.).  By  his  death,  the 
cities  of  the  Pontic  Pentapolis  regained  a  temporary  independence. 
But  their  barbaric  neighbours  became  more  and  more  formidable, 
being  reinforced  seemingly  by  immigration  of  fresh  hordes  from 
Asm;  thus  the  Sarmatians,  who  in  Herodotus's  time  were  on  the 
east  of  the  Tanais,  appear,  three  centuries  afterwards,  even  south 
of  the  Danube.  By  these  tribes — ^Thracians,  Getae,  Scythians, 
and  Sarmatiansr— the  Greek  cities  of  this  Pentapolis  were  suc- 
cessively pillaged.  Though  renewed  indeed  afterwards,  from  the 
necessity  of  some  place  of  traffic,  even  for  the  pillagers  themselv^ 
— they  were  but  poorly  renewed,  with  a  large  infusion  of  barbaric 
residents.^  Such  was  the  condition  in  which  the  exile  Ovid  found 
Tomi,  near  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  The  Tomitans 
were  more  than  half  barbaric,  and  their  Greek  not  easily  intelh- 
gible.  The  Sarmatian  or  Getic  horse-bowmen,  with  their  poisoned 
arrows,  ever  hovered  near,  galloped  even  up  to  the  gates,  and 
carried  off  the  unwary  cultivators  into  slavery.  Even  within  a 
furlong  of  the  town,  there  was  no  security  either  for  person  or 
property.  The  residents  were  clothed  in  skins  or  leather ;  while 
the  women,  ignorant  both  of  spinning  and  weaving,  were  em- 
ployed either  in  grinding  com  or  in  carrying  on  their  heads  the 
pitchers  of  water.* 


^  Diodor.  xix.  73;  xx.  25. 

2  Strabo,  vii.  p.  302-305;  Pausanias, 
i.  9,  5. 

'  Dion  Chrysost.  Orat.  xxxvi.  (Bo- 
ryBthenitica)  p.  75,  ReiBk.  tlXoy  9h  koI 
ra{fT'r\v  (Olbia)  T4rai,  Ka\  rks  &AAas  rks 
iy  TOiS  kpicrripois  rov  T\.6vrov  ird\€ts, 
fiixp^  *AiroAAwv^af*  59cy  8^  koL  <r<p6ipa 
rartivit  ra  irpdyfiara  Karicrrri  rS»v  ravrp 


fiapfidptty  els  ahrks  av^^^wrmv, 

■*  The  picture  drawn  by  Ovid,  of  his 
situation  as  an  exile  at  Tomi,  can  never 
fail  to  interest,  from  the  mere  beauty 
and  felicity  of  his  eipression;  but  it  is 
not  leas  interesting,  as  a  r«al  descrip- 
tion of  Hellenism  in  its  last  phase,  de- 
graded and  overborne  by  adverse  &tee. 
The  truth  of  Ovid's   i&ture  is  fuUy 
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By  these  same  barbarians,  Olbia  also  (on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Hypanis  or  Bug  near  its  mouth)  became  robbed  of  that  oiwa-in 
comfort  and  prosperity  which  it  had  enjoyed  when  visited  Her^Jf^^ 
by  Herodotus.     In  his  day,  the  Olbians  lived  on  good  !?ta^2r 
terras  with  the  Scythian  tribes  in  their  neighbourhood.  JS^tor^ 
They  paid  a  stipulated  tribute,  giving  presents  besides  ^^^ 
to  the  prince  and  his  immediate  favourites ;  and  on  these  ^^"^^ 
conditions,  their   persons   and   properties  were   respected.     The 
Scythian  prince  Skyles  (son  of  an  Hellenic  mother  from  Istrus, 
who  had  familiarised  him  with  Greek  speech  and  letters)  had  built 
a  fine  house  in  the  town,  and  spent  in  it  a  month,  from  attachment 
to  Greek  manners  and  religion,  while  his  Scythian  army  lay  near 
the  gates  without  molesting  any  one.^     It  is  true  that  this  pro- 
ceeding cost  Skyles  his  life  ;  for  the  Scythians  would  not  tolerate 
their  own  prince  in  the  practice  of  foreign  religious  rites,  though 
they  did  not  quarrel  with  the  same  rites  when  observed  by  the 
Greeks.^    To  their  own  customs  the  Scytliians  adhered  tenaciously, 
and  those  customs  were  often  sanguinary,  ferocious,  and  brutish. 
Still  they  were  warriors,  rather  than  robbers — they  abstained  from 
habitual  pillage,  and  maintained  with  the  Greeks  a  reputation  for 
honesty  and  fair  dealing,  which  became  proverbial  with  the  early 
poets.     Such  were  the  Scythians  as  seen  by  Herodotus  (probably 
about  440  to  430  B.C.)  ;  and  the  picture  drawn  by  Ephorus  a  cen- 
tury afterwards  (about  340  B.C.)  appears  to  have  been  not  mate- 
rially different.^    But  after  that  time  it  gradually  altered.     New 

borne  out  by  the  analogy  of  Olbia,  pre-  |  HeUenic  speech  at  Tomi — "  Qraiaque 
sently  to  be  mentioned.  His  complaints  quod  Qetico  victa  loquela  sono  est " 
run  through  the  five  books  of  the  Tris-  (Trist.  v.  2,  68).  Woollen  clothing,  and 
tia,  and  the  four  books  of  Epistolsa  ex  th^  practice  of  spinning  and  weaving  by 
Ponto  (Trist.  v.  10,  15).  i  the    free  women  of  the  family,   were 

„,  .     r     V «      1      .  among  the  most  familiar  circumstances 

V,r'?Sr„l"^S;:'^„S?.S'^°„^.'"'        l  of  a^lan  Ufe ;   the  absence  of  these 

feminine  arts,  and  the  use  of  skins  or 
leather  for  clothing,  were  notable  de- 
partures from  Grecian  habits  (Ex  Ponto, 
iii.  8)  :— 


Qua;  »ibi  non  rapto  vivere  tnrpe  putant. 
Nil  extra  tutum  est:  tumnliu  dcfenditur  eegre 

Moeulbas  exiguis  Ingcnioquc  soli. 
Cum  minirae  credas,  ut  avit,  dcnfiissimus  bofltis 

Advolat,  ct  pnedam  vix  bene  vlsus  aglt 
Siepc  intra  muros  clausls  venleutia  porUs 


V'iL?^^*^  legimus  noxla  tela  vlas.  ..  yellera  dura  ferunt  pecudea ;  et  Palladia  uU 

Arte  lumitanffi  non  didlcere  nuras. 
Femina  pro  lanft  Ceroalia  munera  fttmgit, 
Sappositoqne  gravem  vertice  portat  aquam.' 


£:$t  igiiar  rarus.  rns  qui  colere  audeat,  isqne 

ilac  arat  inrollx,  hac  tenet  arma  mann. 
Vix  ope  castelli  defendimur :  et  tamen  Intos 

Mista  facit  Oraiciii  barbara  turlxi  metum. 

Qulppe  simul  nobis  habitat  discrimlne  nullo  i  tt-,-^  j^x    ;„    i  t*i  a      mi. .  a^™-,  ._„„ 

IJarbarus,  et  tectl  plus  quoquo  parte  tenet  ..  ?!^  •    u  "^l    •   i^^-.      x     t^^^'l^^ 

Quoa  ut  non  timeas,  possis  odisse,  vldcndo  called  Ulbta  by  its  mnabitants,  but  Bory^ 

Poilibua  ct  longft  corpora  tecta  comA.  sthenes  usually  by  foreigners;  though  it 

Hos  quoque,  qui  geniti  GralA  croduniur  ab  urbe.  ^.^s  not  on  the  Borvsthenes  river  (Dnie- 

l>ro  patrlo  cultu  Persica  bracca  teglt."  &c  ^^^^^   ^^^   ^^    ^^^  ^^^^^    ^^     ^^  ^^ 

This  id  a  specimen  out  of  many  othera:  Hypanis  cBug). 

compare    Trist.  iii.  10,  53 ;    iv.    1,  67 ;  *  Uerodot.  iv.  76-80. 

Epist.  Pont.  iii.  1.  ,      •  Strabo,  vii.  p.  302;  Skymuus  Chius^ 

Ovid  dwells  especially  upon  the  &Lct  y.  112,  who  usually  follow^^^^TVA. 

that  there  was  more  of  baroaric  than  of  The  rhetor  Dion  tells  \u&  V^t«^.^^ 
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tribes  seem  to  have  come  iu — the  Sarmatians  out  of  the  East — the 
Gauls  out  of  the  West ;  from  Thrace  northward  to  the  Tanais  and 
the  Palus  Maeotis,  the  most  difierent  tribes  became  intermingled— 
Gauls,  Thracians,  Getae,  Scythians,  Sannatians,  &c.^  Olbia  was 
in  an  open  plain,  with  no  defence  except  its  walls  and  the  adjoimng 
river  Hypanis,  frozen  over  in  the  winter.  The  hybrid  Helleno- 
Scythian  race,  formed  by  intermarriages  of  Greeks  with  Scythians 
— and  the  various  Scythian  tribes  who  had  become  partially  seden- 
tary cultivators  of  com  for  exportation— =-had  probably  also  acquired 
habits  less  warlike  than  the  tribes  of  primitive  barbaric  type.  At 
any  rate,  even  if  capable  of  defending  themselves,  they  could  not 
continue  their  production  and  commerce  under  repeated  hostile 
incursions. 

A  valuable  inscription  remaining  enables  us  to  compare  the  Olbia 
oibiain  (or  Borystheues)  seen  by  Herodotus,  with  the  same  town 
decline  of      in  the  sccoud  century  b.c.*    At  this  latter  period,  the  city 

SCCUrltT  &DCl  1***11*  1i*  •  'l^*  /• 

prodQcuoD.  was  dimmished  m  population,  impoverished  m  finances, 
exposed  to  constantly  increasing  exactions  and  menace  from  the 
passing  barbaric  hordes,  and  scarcely  able  to  defend  against  them 
even  the  security  of  its  walls.  Sometimes  there  approached  the 
barbaric  chief  Saitapharnes  with  his  personal  suite,  sometimes  his 
whole  tribe  or  horde  in  mass,  called  Saii.  Whenever  they  came, 
they  required  to  be  appeased  by  presents,  greater  than  the  treasury 
could  supply,  and  borrowed  only  from  the  voluntary  help  of  rich 
citizens ;  while  even  these  presents  did  not  always  avert  ill  treat- 


init.)  that  he  went  to  Olbia  in  order 
that  he  might  go  through  the  Scythians  to 
the  Getcc,  This  shows  that  in  his  time 
(about  ▲.D.  100)  the  Scythians  must 
have  been  between  the  Bug  and  Difies- 
ter — the  Oetas  nearer  to  the  Danube — 
just  as  they  had  been  four  centuries 
earlier.  But  many  new  hordes  were 
mingled  with  them. 

1  Strabo,  vii.  p.  296-304. 

'  This  inscription  —  No.  2058  —  in 
Boeckh's  Inscr.  Greec.  part  xi.  p.  121 
seq. — is  among  the  most  interesting  in 
that  noble  collection.  It  records  a  vote 
of  public  gratitude  and  honour  to  a 
citizen  of  Olbia  named  Protogends,  and 
recites  the  valuable  services  which  he 
as  weU  as  his  father  had  rendered  to 
the  city.  It  thus  describes  the  nume- 
rous  situations  of  difficulty  and  danger 
fi-om  which  he  had  contributed  to  ex- 
tricate them.  A  vivid  picture  is  pre- 
sented to  us  of  the  distress  of  the  city. 
The  introduction  prefixed  by  Boeckh 
(p.  80-89)  is  also  very  instructive. 


Olbia  is  often  spoken  of  by  the  name 
of  Borysthenes,  which  name  was  given  to 
it  by  foreigners,  but  not  recognized  by 
the  citizens.  Nor  was  it  even  situated 
on  the  Borysthenee  river;  but  on  the 
right  or  western  bank  of  the  Hypanis 
(Bug)  river;  not  far  from  the  modem 
Oczakoff. 

The  date  of  the  above  Inscription  is 
not  speciBed,  and  has  been  differently 
determined  by  various  critics.  Niebuhr 
assigns  it  (tjntersuchungen  iiber  die 
Skythen,  &c.  in  his  Kleine  Schiiften, 
p.  387)  to  a  time  near  the  close  of  the 
second  Punic  war.  Boeckh  also  be- 
lieves that  it  is  not  much  after  that 
epoch.  The  terror  inspired  by  the 
Gauls,  even  to  other  barbarians,  appears 
to  suit  the  second  century  B.C.  better 
than  it  suits  a  later  period. 

The  Inscription  No.  2059  attests  the 
great  number  of  strangers  resident  at 
Olbia ;  strangers  from  eighteen  different 
cities,  of  which  the  most  remote  is 
Miletus,  the  mother-oity  of  Olbia. 
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ment  or  pillage.  Already  the  citizens  of  Olbia  had  repelled  various 
attacks,  partly  by  taking  into  pay  a  semi-Hellenic  population  in 
their  neighbourhood  (Mix-Hellenes,  like  the  Liby-Phenicians  in 
Africa)  ;  but  the  inroads  became  more  alarming,  and  their  means 
of  defence  less,  through  the  uncertain  fidelity  of  these  Mix-Hellenes, 
as  well  as  of  their  own  slaves — the  latter  probably  barbaric  natives 
purchased  from  the  interior.^  In  the  midst  of  public  poverty,  it 
was  necessary  to  enlarge  and  strengthen  the  fortifications ;  for  they 
were  threatened  with  the  advent  of  the  Gauls — who  inspired  such 
terror  that  the  Scythians  and  other  barbarians  were  likely  to  seek 
their  own  safety  by  extorting  admission  within  the  walls  of  Olbia. 
Moreover  even  com  was  scarce,  and  extravagantly  dear.  There 
had  been  repeated  failures  in  the  produce  of  the  lands  around, 
famine  was  apprehended,  and  efibrts  were  needed,  greater  than 
the  treasury  could  sustain,  to  lay  in  a  stock  at  the  public  expense. 
Among  the  many  points  of  contrast  with  Herodotus,  this  is  perhaps 
the  most  striking ;  for  in  his  time,  com  was  the  great  produce  and 
the  principal  export  from  Olbia ;  the  growth  had  now  been  sus- 
pended, or  was  at  least  perpetually  cut  off,  by  increased  devasta- 
tion and  insecurity. 

After  perpetual  attacks,  and  even  several  captures,  by  barbaric 
neighbours — this  unfortunate  city,  about  fifty  years  before  oibiapii- 
the  Christian  era,  was  at  length  so  miserably  sacked  by  abandoned 
the  Gete,  as  to  become  for  a  time  abandoned.'    Pre*  wnewcd. 
sently,  however,  the  fugitives   partially  returned,  to   reestablish 
themselves  on  a  reduced  scale.    For  the  very  same  barbarians  who 
had  persecuted  and  plundered  them,  still  required  an  emporium 
with  a  certain  amount  of  import  and  export,  such  as  none  but 
Greek  settlers  could  provide ;  moreover  it  was  from  the  coast  near 
Olbia,  and  from  the  care  of  its  inhabitants,  that  many  of  the  neigh- 
bouring tribes  derived  their  supply  of  salt'    Hence  arose  a  puny 
after-growth  of  Olbia — preserving  the  name,  traditions,  and  part 
of  the  locality,  of  the  deserted  city — by  the  return  of  a  portion  of 
the  colonists  with  an  infusion  of  Scythian  or  Sarmatian  residents ; 
an  infusion  indeed  so  large,  as  seriously  to  dishellenise  both  the 
speech  and  the  personal  names  in  the  town.* 


*  On  one  occasion,  we  know  not  when, 
the  citizens  of  Olbia  are  said  to  have 
been  attacked  by  one  Zopyrion,  and  to 
have  succeeded  in  resisting  him  onljT  by 
emancipating  their  slaves,  and  granting 
the  citizenship  to  foreigners  (Macrobius, 
Satumal.  i.  11). 

2  Dion  Chrys.   (Or.  xxxvi.  p.  75)— 


iktl  nky  iroXtfitiToi,  iroXXdKis  9k  kcA 
id\ttK€,  &c. 

>  Dion  Chrysost.  Orat.  (xxxvi.  Bory- 
sthenit.)  p.  75,  76,  Reiske. 

*  See  Boeckh's  Commentary  on  the 
language  and  the  personal  names  of 
the  Olbian  Inscriptions,  part  xi.  p.  108- 
116. 
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To  this  second  edition  of  Olbia,  the  rhetor  Dion  Chrysostom 
viHit  of  paid  a  summer  visit  (about  a  century  after  the  Christian 
rbetor-  era),  of  which  he  has  left  a  brief  but  interesting  acoooDt 
tast«8  and  Within  the  wide  area  once  filled  by  the  original  OlWa— 
ardent""  thc  formcr  circumfcrencc  of  which  was  marked  by 
Homer.  Crumbling  walls  and  towers — the  second  town  occupied  a 
narrow  comer ;  with  poor  houses,  low  walls,  and  temples  having 
no  other  ornament  except  the  ancient  statues  mutilated  by  the 
plunderers.  The  citizens  dwelt  in  perpetual  insecurity,  constantly 
under  arms  or  on  guard ;  for  the  barbaric  horsemen,  in  spite  of 
sentinels  posted  to  announce  their  approach,  often  carried  off 
prisoners,  cattle,  or  property,  from  the  immediate  neighbourfaood 
of  the  gates.  The  picture  drawn  of  Olbia  by  Dion  confirms  in  a 
remarkable  way  that  given  of  Tomi  by  Ovid.  And  what  imparts 
to  it  a  touching  interest  is,  that  the  Greeks  whom  Dion  saw  con- 
tending with  the  diflSculties,  privations,  and  dangers  of  this  inhos- 
pitable outpost,  still  retained  the  activity,  the  elegance,  and  the 
intellectual  aspirations  of  their  Ionic  breed  ;  in  this  respect  mudi 
superior  to  the  Tomitans  of  Ovid.  In  particular,  they  were  pas- 
sionate admirers  of  Homer ;  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  Greeks 
of  Olbia  could  repeat  the  Iliad  from  memory.*  Achilles  (localised 
under  the  surname  of  Pontarches,  on  numerous  islands  and  *capes 
in  the  Euxine)  was  among  the  chief  divine  or  heroic  persons 
to  whom  they  addressed  their  prayers.*  Amidst  Grecian  life, 
degraded  and  verging  towards  its  extinction,  and  stripped 
even  of  the  purity  of  living  speech — the  thread  of  imaginative 
and  traditional  sentiment  thus  continues  without  suspension  or 
abatement. 

Respecting  Bosporus  or  Pantikapaeum  (for  both  names  denote 
Bosporns  the  samc  city,  though  the  former  name  often  compre- 
kajwum.       hcuds  the  whole  annexed  dominion),  founded  by  Milesian 

^  Dion,   Orat.  xzxvi.    (Borysthenit.)  j  toWovs  ipcurrds);  a  zealot  for  literature 

p.  78,  Reiske iral  r&AAa  fihv  \  and     philosophy,     but    eepecially    for 

ovKtri  acupm  iW-nviCovrt^,  Sicb  t^  4v  i  Homer ;  clothed  in  the  costume  of  the 
fiftroii  oIkuv  ro7s  fiapfidpois,  Bnws  riiv  '  place,  suited  for  riding — the  long  lea- 
7*  *IXi((8a  oXiyov  xdvrts  Xtratriv  iiri  ot^-  ther  trowsers,  and  short  black  cloak; 
fiUTos,  I  translate  the  words  6\iyov  constantly  on  horseback  for  defence  of 
vdyrts  with  some  allowance  for  rhe-  the  town,  and  celebrated  as  a  warrior 
tone.  I  even  at  that  early  age,  having  already 

The  representation  given  by  Dion  of  ;  killed  or  made  prisoners  several  Sarma- 
the  youthful    citizen    of  Olbia — Kalli-  ,  tians  (p.  77). 

sti-atus — with  whom    he   conversed,  is  '     •  See  Inscriptions,   Kos.  2076,  2077, 
curious  as  a  picture  of  Greek  manners    ap.  Boeckh ;   and  Arrian*8  Pcriplus  of 
in  this  remote  land;  a  youth  of  eighteen    the  Euxine,  ap.  Qeogr.  Minor,  p.  21,  ed. 
years  of  age,  with  genuine  Ionic  featiu'es,  '  Hudson, 
and   conspicuous  for  his   beauty   (c?x« 
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settlers  ^  on  the  European  side  of  the  Kimmerian  Bosporus  (near 
Kertsch),  we  first  hear,  about  the  period  when  Xerxes  was  repulsed 
from  Greece  (480-479  b.c.).  It  was  the  centre  of  a  dominion  in- 
cluding Phanagoria,  Kepi,  Hermonassa;  and  other  Greek  cities  on 
the  Asiatic  side  of  the  strait ;  and  is  said  to  have  been  governed 
by  what  seems  to  have  been  an  oligarchy — called  the  Archaeanak- 
tidae,  for  forty- two  years*  (480-438  b.c.). 

After  them  we  have  a  series  of  princes  standing  out  individually 
by  name,  and  succeeding  each  other  in  the  same  family,  princes  ©f 
Spartokus  I.  was  succeeded  by  Seleukus;  next  comes  SSToT"^ 
Spartokus  IL  ;  then  Satyrus  I.  (407-393  b.c.)  ;  Leukon  SSSSTand 
(393-353  B.C.) ;  Spartokus  III.  (353-348  bx.)  ;  Pari-  b«^™- 
sades  I.  (348-310  b.c.)  ;  Satyrus  IL,  Prytanis,  Eumelus  (310-304 
B.C.)  ;  Spartokus  IV.  (304-284  b.c.)  ;  Parisades  II.'  During  the 
reigns  of  these  princes,  a  connexion  of  some  intimacy  subsisted  be- 
tween Athens  and  Bosporus ;  a  connexion  not  political,  since  the 
Bosporanic  princes  had  little  interest  in  the  contentions  about 
Hellenic  hegemony — ^but  of  private  intercourse,  commercial  inter- 
change, and  reciprocal  good  offices.  The  eastern  comer  of  the 
Tauric  Chersonesus,  between  Pantikapaeum  and  Theodosia,  was 
well  suited  for  the  production  of  com ;  while  plenty  of  fish,  as  well 
as  salt,  was  to  be  had  in  or  near  the  Palus  Mseotis.  Corn,  salted 
fish  and  meat,  hides,  and  barbaric  slaves  in  considerable  numbers, 
were  in  demand  among  all  the  Greeks  round  the  iEgean,  and  not 
least  at  Athens,  where  Scythian  slaves  were  numerous ;  *  while  oil 
and  wine,  with  other  products  of  more  southem  regions,  were  ac- 
ceptable in  Bosporus  and  the  other  Pontic  ports.  This  important 
traffic  seems  to  have  been  mainly  carried  on  in  ships  and  by  capital 
belonging  to  Athens  and  other  ^gean  maritime  towns ;  and  must 
have  been  greatly  under  the  protection  and  regulation  of  the 
Athenians,  so  long  as  their  maritime  empire  subsisted.     Enter- 

^  Strabo,  vii.  p.  310.  chAnge,  as  well  as  the  fact  of  any  large 

2  Diodor.  xii.  31 .  exportation  of  live  cattle  from  the  Pon- 

3  See  Mr.  Clinton's  Appendix  on  the  tus;   whereas  the  exportation  of  hides 
Kings  of  Bosporus — Fast.  Hellen.  App.  was  considerable :  see  Strabo,  xi.  p.  493. 


c.  13.  p.  280,  &c.;  and  Boeckh's  Com- 
mentary on  the  same  subject,  Inscript. 
Grajc.  part  xi.  p.  91  seq. 

*  Polybius  (iv.  38)  enumerates  the 
principal  articles  of  this  Pontic  trade; 
among  the  exports  rd  re  Zipixara  koL 
r^  rwv  c/s  ras  ZovXtias  ayofi4vtav  fftofjid'Tuv 
ir\riOoSf  &c.,  where  Schweighhiiuser  has 
altered      9  4pfAara     to    0p4fifiara, 


The  Scythian  public  slaves  or  police- 
men of  Athens  are  well  known.  2k^ 
$cuva  also  is  the  name  of  a  female  slave 
(Aristoph.  Lysistr.  184).  2«c^0i};,  for 
the  name  of  a  slave,  occurs  as  early  as 
Theognis,  v.  826. 

Some  of  the  salted  preparations  from 
the  Pontus  were  extravagantly  dear; 
Cnto  complained  of  a  Ktpdfuov  TloyriKoov 


seemingly  on  the  authority  of  one  MS.     rapix<i»v  as  sold  for  300  drachmsB  (Pol^b. 
only.     I  doubt    the  propriety  of  this    xxxi.  24). 
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prising  citizens  of  Athens  went  to  Bosporus  (as  to  Thrace  and  the 
Thracian  Chersonesus)  to  push  their  fortunes;  merchants  firoa 
other  cities  found  it  advantageous  to  settle  as  resident  strangers 
or  metics  at  Athens,  where  they  were  more  in  contact  with  the 
protecting  authority,  and  obtained  readier  access  to  the  judidai 
tribunals.  It  was  probably  during  the  period  preceding  the  great 
disaster  at  Syracuse  in  413  b.c.,  that  Athens  first  acquired  her 
position  as  a  mercantile  centre  for  the  trade  with  the  Euxine; 
which  we  afterwards  find  her  retaining,  even  with  reduced  power, 
ia  the  time  of  Demosthenes. 

How  strong  was  the  position  enjoyed  by  Athens  in  Bosporus, 
xymphttum  during  her  unimpaired  empire,  we  may  judge  from  the 
mb%^^  fact,  that  Nymphaeum  (south  of  Pantikapaeum,  between 
liS*A^"  that  town  and  Theodosia)  was  among  her  tributary  towns, 
-hirMt^  and  paid  a  talent  annually.^  Not  until  the  misfortunes 
liSfptos^-  ^f  Athens  in  the  closing  years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
nic  princca.  ^jj^j  NymphflBum  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  Bosporanic 
princes ;  betrayed  (according  to  -^Jschines)  by  the  maternal  grand- 
father of  Demosthenes,  the  Athenian  Gylon;  who  however  pro- 
bably did  nothing  more  than  obey  a  necessity  rendered  unavoid- 
able by  the  fallen  condition  of  Athens.*  We  thus  see  that  Nym- 
phaeum, in  the  midst  of  the  Bosporanic  dominion,  was  not  only  a 
member  of  the  Athenian  empire,  but  also  contained  influential 
Athenian  citizens,  engaged  in  the  corn-trade.  Gylon  was  rewarded 
by  a  large  grant  of  land  at  Kepi — ^probably  other  Athenians  of 
Nymphaeum  were  rewarded  also — ^by  the  Bosporanic  prince ;  who 
did  not  grudge  a  good  price  for  such  an  acquisition.  We  find 
also  other  instances, — both  of  Athenian  citizens  sent  out  to  re^de 
with  the  prince  Satyrus, — and  of  Pontic  Greeks  who,  already  in 
correspondence  and  friendship  with  various  individual  Athenians, 
consign  their  sons  to  be  initiated  in  the  commerce,  society,  and 
refinements  of  Athens.'  Such  facts  attest  the  correspondence 
and  intercourse  of  that  city,  during  her  imperial  greatness,  with 
Bosporus. 

The  Bosporanic  prince  Satyrus  was  in  the  best  relations  with 


^  Harpokration  and  Photius,  v.  Nvfi- 
<lia7op— from,  the  ijrn^ifffiara  collected  by 
Kniterus.  Compare  Boeckh,  in  the 
Rocond  edition  of  his  Staatshauahaltung 
der  Athener,  vol.  ii.  p.  658. 

-  ^schinds  adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  78.  c.  57. 
See  my  preceding  Ch.  LXXXVII. 

3  Lysias,  pro  Mantitheo,  Or.  xvi.  s.  4  ; 


•  '    #  #  r 

I«(>kr;itc.s   (Trapezitic),  Or.   xvii.  s.   5.  |  Ofuptcw, 


The  young  man,  whose  case  Isokratte 
sets  forth,  was  sent  to  Athens  by  his 
father  Sopsus,  a  rich  Pontic  Greek 
(s.  52)  much  in  the  confidence  of  Saty- 
rus. Sopadus  furnished  his  son  with 
two  ship-loads  of  com,  aud  with  money 
besides — and  then  despatched  him  to 
Athens    ifia    kox*    ifrntopiop    ira)    ircrr^ 
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Athens,  and  even  seems  to  have  had  authorised  representatives 
there  to  enforce  his  requests,  which  met  with  very  great  Aiuance 
attention.'     He  treated  the  Athenian  merchants  at  Bos-  2!?^|^ 
porus  with  equity  and  even  favour,  granting  to  them  a  SSSSen 
preference  in  the  export  of  com  when  there  was  not  fiSSS; 
enough  for  alL*    His  son  Leukon  not  only  continued  the  ISSi^f 
preference  to  Athenian  exporting  ships,  but  also  granted  Jj^SS^**" 
to  them  remission   of  the  export  duty  (of  one-thirtieth  gj°^^ 
part),  which  he  exacted   from  all  other  traders.     Such  »»**»«• 
an  exemption  is  reckoned  as  equivalent  to  an  annual  present  of 
13,000  medimni  of  com  (the  medimnus  being  about  1^^  bushel)  ; 
the  total  quantity  of  corn  brought  from  Bosporus  to  Athens  in  a 
fiill  year  being  400,000  medimnL'    It  is  easy  to  see  moreover  that 
such  a  premium  must  have  thrown  nearly  the  whole  exporting 
trade  into  the  hands  of  Athenian   merchants.     The  Athenians 
requited  this  favour  by  public  votes  of  gratitude  and  honour,  con- 
ferring upon  Leukon  the  citizenship,  together  with  immunity  from 
all  the  regular  burthens  attaching  to  property  at  Athena     There 
was  lying  in  that  city  money  belonging  to  Leukon;^  who  was 
therefore  open  (under  the  proposition  of  Leptines)  to  that  con- 
ditional summons  for  exchange  of  properties,  technically  termed 
Antidosis.      In  his  time,  moreover,  the  corn-trade  of  Bosporus 
appears  to  have  been   farther  extended;  for  we  learn  that  he 
established  an  export  from  Theodosia  as  well  as  from  Pantika- 
paeum.    His  successor  Parisades  I.  continuing  to  Athenian  exporters 
of  corn  the  same  privilege  of  immunity  from  export  duty,  obtained 
from  Athens  still  higher  honours  than  Leukon ;  for  we  leam  that 
his  statue,  together  with  those  of  two  relatives,  was  erected  in  the 
agora,  on  the  motion  of  Demosthenes.^    The  connexion  of  Bosporus 
with  Athens  was  durable  as  well  as  intimate ;  its  com-trade  being 
of  high  importance   to  the   subsistence   of  the   people.     Every 


^  Isokrat68,  Trapezit.  s.  5,  6.  Sopieufl, 
father  of  this  pleader,  bad  incurred  the 
Buspiciona  of  Satyrus  in  the  Pontus,  and 
bad  been  arrested ;  upon  which  Satyrus 
sends  to  Athens  to  seize  the  property 
of  the  son,  to  order  him  home, — and  if 
he  refused,  then  to  require  the  Athe- 
nians to  deliver  him  up  —iwKrriWti  8c 
rois  ivBdHt  iiri!iT}fiov(riy  in  rod  n6yrov 
rd  re  xP^f^'''^  ''^*  ^M^*^  KOfiiacurOai, 
&c. 

•  Isokratds,-  Trapezit.  s.  71.  Demo- 
stben^    also    recognizes  favours  from 

VOL.  VUI. 


Satyrus — koX  ahrhs  (Leukon)  Koi  ol  wp6' 
yovoij  &c.  (adv.  Leptin.  p.  4G7). 
'  Demosth.  adv.  Leptin.,  p.  467. 

*  Demosth.  adv.  Leptin.,  p.  469. 

•  Demosth.  adv.  Phormion.,  p.  917; 
Deinarohus  adv.  Demosth.,  p.  84.  The 
name  stands  Berisadds  as  prmted  in  the 
oration ;  but  it  is  plain  that  Farisadds  is 
the  person  designated.  See  Boeckh, 
Introd.  ad  Inscr.  No.  2056,  p.  92. 

Deinarchus  avers,  that  Demostbenda 
received  an  annual  present  of  1000  modii 
of  com  from  Bosporus. 

2  u 
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Athenian  exporter  was  bound  by  law  to  bring  his  cargo  in  the 
first  instance  to  Athens.  The  fireighting  and  navigating  of  ships 
for  that  purpose,  together  with  the  advance  of  money  by  rid 
capitalists  (citizens  and  metics)  upon  interest  and  conditions 
enforced  by  the  Athenian  judicature,  was  a  standing  and  profitable 
business.  And  we  may  appreciate  the  value  of  equitable  treat- 
ment, not  to  say  favour,  from  the  kings  of  Bosporus — ^when  we 
contrast  it  with  the  fraudulent  and  extortionate  behaviour  of  Kleo- 
menes,  satrap  of  Egypt,  in  reference  to  the  export  of  Egyptian 
com.* 

The  political  condition  of  the  Greeks  at  Bosporus  was  somewhat 
Political  peculiar.  The  hereditary  princes  (above  enumerated), 
«b?Ql^k^^  who  ruled  them  substantially  as  despots,  assumed  do 
-th!?plSS»  other  title  (in  respect  to  the  Greeks)  than  that  of  Archon. 
SJ^i^  They  paid  tribute  to  the  powerful  Sc^hian  tribes  who 
th^k*SSr  bounded  them  on  the  European  ade,  and  even  thought 
filrt)aric'  ^^  necessary  to  carry  a  ditch  across  the  narrow  isthmus, 
^^^  from  some  point  near  Theodosia  northward  to  the  Palus 

Mseotis,  as  a  protection  against  incursions.'  Their  dominion  did 
not  extend  farther  west  than  Theodosia;  this  ditch  was  their 
extreme  western  boundary ;  and  even  for  the  land  within  it,  they 
paid  tribute.  But  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  strait,  they  were  lords 
paramount  for  a  considerable  distance,  over  the  feebler  and  less 
warlike  tribes  who  pass  under  the  common  name  of  Maeotae  or 
Maeetae — the  Sindi,-  Toreti,  Dandarii,  Thates,  &c.  Inscriptions, 
yet  remaining,  of  Parisades  I.,  record  him  as  King  of  these  various 
barbaric  tribes,  but  as  Archon  of  Bosporus  and  Theodosia.'  His 
dominion  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Kimmerian  Bosporus,  sustained 
by  Grecian  and  Thracian  mercenaries,  was  of  considerable  (though 
to  us  unknown)  extent,  reaching  to  somewhere  near  the  borders  of 
Caucasus.* 


1  DemoBthen.  adv.  Dionysodor.  p. 
1285. 

«  Strabo,  vii.  p.  310,311. 

•  See  Inscript.  Nos.  2117,  2118,2119, 
in  Boeckh's  Collection,  p.  156.  In  the 
Memorabilia  of  Xenophon  (ii.  1,  10), 
Socratds  cites  the  Scythians  as  an  exam- 
ple of  ruling  people,  and  the  Maeotie  as 
an  example  of  subjects.  Probably  this 
refers  to  the  position  of  the  Bosporanic 
Qreeks,  who  paid  tribute  to  the  Scy- 
thians, but  ruled  over  the  Mseots.  The 
name  Mceotce  seems  confined  to  tribes 
on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Palus  Ma)otis ; 
while  the  Scythians  were  on  the  Euro- 


pean side  of  that  sea.  Sokratte  and  the 
Athenians  had  good  means  of  being 
informed  about  the  situation  of  the 
Bosporani  and  their  neighbours  on  both 
sides.  See  K.  Neumann,  Die  Helleuen 
im  Skvthenlande,  b.  ii.  p.  216. 

*  This  boundary  is  attested  in  another 
Inscription,  No.  2104,  of  the  same  col- 
lection. Inscription  No.  2103,  seems  to 
indicate  Arcadian  meroenarias  in  the 
service  of  Leukon:  about  the  mercena- 
ries, see  Diodor.  xz.  22. 

Parisadds  I.  ia  said  to  iiave  been  wor- 
shipped as  a  Qod,  after  hia  death  (Strabo, 
vu.  p.  310). 
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Parisades  I.  on  his  death  left  three  sons — Satyrus,  Prytanis,  and 
Eumelus.    Satyrus,  as  the  eldest,  succeeded ;  but  Eumelus  ^^  3io_304. 
claimed  the  crown,  sought  aid  without,  and  prevailed  on  p^^y  f^^^^ 
various  neighbours — among  them  a  powerful  Thracian  SJ^^jc 
king  named  Ariopharnes — to  espouse  his  causa     At  the  P'ill^tween 
head  of  an  army  said  to  consist  of  20,000  horse  and  Sftiyni«and 
22,000  foot,  the  two  allies  marched  to  attack  the  terri-  S^*^*"',, 
tories  of  Satyrus,  who   advanced  to   meet  them,  with 
2000  Grecian  mercenaries,  and  2000  Thracians  of  his  own,  rein- 
forced by  a  numerous  body  of  Scythian  allies — 20,000  foot,  and 
10,000  horse,  and  carrying  with  him  a  plentiful  supply  of  provisions 
in  waggons.     He  gained  a  complete  victory,  compelling  Eumelus 
and  Ariopharnes  to  retreat  and  seek  refiige  in  the  regal  residence 
of  the  latter,  near  the  river  Thapsis ;  a  fortress  built  of  timber, 
and  surrounded  with  forest,  river,  marsh,  and  rock,  so  as  to  be 
very  diflBcult  of  approach.     Satyrus,  having  first  plundered  the 
country  around,  which  supplied  a  rich  booty  of  prisoners   and 
cattle,  proceeded  to  assail  his  enemies  in  their  almost  impracticable 
position.     But  though  he,  and  Meniskus  his  general  of  merce- 
naries, made  the  most  strenuous  efforts,  and  even  carried  some  of 
the  outworks,  they  were  repulsed  from  the  fortress  itself;   and 
Satyrus,  exposing  himself  forwardly  to  extricate  Meniskus,  received 
a  wound  of  which  he  shortly  died — after  a  reign  of  nine  months. 
Meniskus,  raising  the  siege,  withdrew  the  army  to  Gargaza ;  from 
whence  he  conveyed  back  the  regal  corpse  to  Pantikapseum.^ 

Prytanis,  the  next  brother,  rejecting  an  offer  of  partition  tendered 
by  Eumelus,  assumed  the  sceptre,  and  marched  forth  to  continue 
the  struggle.     But  the  tide  of  fortune  now  turned  in  favour  of 


'  Diodor.  xx.  24.  The  scene  of  these 
military  operations  (as  far  as  we  can 
])retena  to  make  it  out  from  the  brief 
and  superficial  narrative  of  Diodorus) 
seems  to  have  been  on  the  European 
side  of  Bosporus;  somewhere  between 
the  Borysthenes  river  and  the  Isthmus 
of  Perekop,  in  the  territory  called  by 
Herodotus  I/ylcea,  This  is  Niebuhr^s 
opiuion,  which  I  think  more  prubable 
than  that  of  Boeckh,  who  supposes  th« 
operations  to  have  occurred  on  the 
Asiatic  territory  of  Bosporus.  So  far  I 
concur  with  Niebuhr;  but  his  reasons 
for  placing  Dromichsetds  king  of  the 
GetsD  (the  victor  over  Lysimachusj, 
east  of  the  Borysthenes,  are  noway  satis- 
factory. 

Compare  Niebuhr *s  Untersuchungen 


iiber  die  Skythen,  &c.  (in  his  Kleine 
Schriften,  p.  380),  with  Boeckh  s  Com- 
mentary on  the  Sarmatian  Inscriptions, 
Corp.  Ins.  Grseo.  part  xi.  p.  83-103. 

The  mention  by  Diodorus  of  a  wooden 
fortress,  surrounded  by  morass  and 
forest,  is  curious,  and  may  be  illus- 
trated by  the  description  in  Herodotus 
(iv.  108)  of  the  city  of  the  Budini. 
Tliis  habit,  of  building  towns  and  forti- 
fications of  wood,  prevailed  among  the 
Slavonic  population  in  Russia  and  Po- 
land untu  far  down  in  the  middle  ages. 
See  Paul  Joseph  Schaffarik,  Slavische 
Alterthumer,  in  the  Qerman  translation 
of  Wuttke,  vol.  i.  ch.  10.  p.  192;  also 
K.  Neumann,  Die  Hellenen  im  Skythen- 
lande,  p.  91. 

2  u  2 
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Eumelus ;  who  took  Gargaza  with  seven 
ic.  SM.  his  brother  in  battle,  and  so  blocl 
£ii™  °^*"'  *^®  Pallia  Msotis,  that  he  ' 
p^iM^i  and  resign  hifl  pretenaone.  Eu 
5*'"-  paeum  as  conqueror.  Neverthelei 
Eumrto^-  in  apite  of  his  recent  covenant,  a 
v|t«,  upon  the  crown ;  wherein  he  wai 

ud  rrie^  escape  to  Kepi,  and  there  ehun. 
bn>ihu,  throne,  Eumelus  put  to  death  th 
both  his  two  brothers,  Satyrua  and  Pryt 
their  principal  friends.  One  youth  alone- 
rus — escaped  and  found  protection  wit 
Agarus. 

Eumelus  had  now  put  down  all  rivals ; 
HI,  reign  lod  ^'^  occasioned  wrath  and  disgui 
^1^^^;^  dtdzens.  He  convoked  them  in 
*"'*■  past  conduct,  and  promised  gt 

future  ;  at  the  same  time  guaranteeing  to 
stitution,  with  such  privilegea  and  immoi 
enjoyed,  and  freedom  from  direct  taxati 
combined  probably  with  an  imposing  mere 
at  least  »lenced  the  prevailing  disafiecti 
promises  so  far  as  to  govern  in  a  mild  ani 
thus  rendering  himself  acceptable  at  h 
energetic  foreign  policy,  and  made  aever 
surrounding  tribes.  He  constituted  himsi 
the  Euxine,  repressing  the  piracies  of  tl 
(among  the  Caucasian  mountains  to  the 
Tauri  in  the  Chersonesus  (Crimea)  ;  much 
Byzantines,  Sinopians,  and  other  Pontic  ( 
portion  of  the  fugitives  from  Kallatis,  « 
machus,  and  provided  for  them  a  settle 
Having  thus  acquired  great  reputation,  ] 
career  of  conquest  and  aggrandisement,  i 
nated  his  life,  after  a  reign  of  rather  mi 
returning  from  Scythia  to  Fantikapseum,  ii 
(or  waggon)  and  four  with  a  tent  upon  it,  h 
ran  away.  Perceiving  that  they  were  c 
predpice,  he  tried  to  jump  out ;  but  his  sw 
in  the  wheel,  he  was  killed  on  the  spot' 
his  son  Spartokus  IV.,  who  reigned  twent 
'  Diodor.  u.  24. 
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afterwards  came  the  son  of  Spartokus,  Parisades  II. ;  with  whose 
name  our  information  breaks  off.^ 

This  dynasty,  the  Spartokidae,  though  they  ruled  the  Greeks  of 
Bosporus  as  despots  by  means  of  a  foreign  mercenary  2*^®! 
force — ^yet  seem  to  have  exercised  power  with  equity  and  nmicdy- 
moderation.'     Had  Eumelus  lived,  he  might  probably  upuMd 
have  established  an  extensive  empire  over  the  barbaric  bands  of 
tribes  on  all  sides  of  him.     But  empire  over  such  subjects  <ut«8. ' 
was  seldom  permanent ;  nor  did  his  successors  long  maintain  even 
as  much  as  he  left.    We  have  no  means  of  following  their  fortunes 
in  detail ;  but  we  know  that  about  a  century  B.o.  the  then  reign- 
ing prince,  Parisades  IV.,  found  himself  so  pressed  and  squeezed 
by  the  Scythians,'  that  he  was  forced  (like  Olbia  and  the  Penta- 
polis)  to  forego  his  independence ;  and  to  call  in,  as  auxiliary  or 
master,  the  formidable  Mithridates  Eupator  of  Pontus ;  from  whom 
a  new  dynasty  of  Bosporanic  kings  began — subject  however,  after 
no  long  interval,  to  the  dominion  and  interference  of  Rome. 

These  Mithridatic  princes  lie  beyond  our  period  ;  but  the  cities 
of  Bosporus  under  the  Spartokid  princes,  in  the  fourth  Monuments 
century  b.c.,   deserve  to  be  ranked  among  the  con-  ^!L^ud* 
spicuous  features  of  the  living  Hellenic  world.     They  KjJSw- 
were  not  indeed  purely  Hellenic,  but  presented  a  con-  SSSJif  mLt 
siderable  admixture  of  Scythian  or  Oriental  manners;  ^J^ 
analogous  to  the  mixture  of  the  Hellenic  and  Libyan  x»^)- 
elements  at  Kyrene  with  its  Battiad  princes.     Among  the  facts 
attesting  the  wealth  and  power  of  these  Spartokid  princes,  and  of 
the  Bosporanic  community,  we  may  number  the  imposing  groups 
of  mighty  sepulchral  tumuli  near  Kertch  (Pantikapaeum) ;  some 
of  which  have  been  recently  examined,  while  the  greater  part  still 
remiun  unopened.     These  spacious  chambers  of  stoned-enclosed  in 
vast  hillocks  (Eurgans),  cyclopian  works  piled  up  with  prodigious 
labour  and  cost — ^have  been  found  to  contain  not  only  a  profusion 
of  ornaments  of  the  precious  metals  (gold,  silver,  and  electron,  or 
a  mixture  of  four  parts  of  gold  to  one  of  silver),  but  also  numerous 
vases,  implements,  and  works  of  art,  illustrating  the  life  and  ideas 
of  the  Bosporanic  population.     ''The  contents   of  the  tumuli 

J  Diodor.  xx.  100.     Spartokiui  IV.—  ■  Strabo,  vii.    p.   310.      Deinarchus 

8on  of  Eumelus — is  recognized  in  one  however  calls  Parisadds,   Satyrus  and 

Attic  Inscription  (No.  107),  and  various  Gk>rgippu8,    rohs    ix^itrrovs   rvpdtn^ovs 

Bosporanic    (No.  2105,   2106,  2120)  in  (adv.  Demosth.  s.  44). 

Boeckh's   Collection.      Parisadte    II.—  '  Strabo,  vii.  p.  310.     olx  oUs  rt  ^r 

son    of   Spartokus  —  is    recognized   in  hrrix^iv  wfhs    rohs    fiapfidpovs,    ^pov 

another  Bosporanic  Inscription,  No.  2107  wparrofi^yovs  atiCw  rod  woortoot;  &0. 
— seemingly  also  in  No.  2120  6. 
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already  opened  are  so  multi&rious,  tha 
Fantikapaeum  alone,  we  might  become  ao 
which  Berred  the  Greeks  either  for  necess 
tion  of  domestic  Ufo."'  Statues,  reliefe, 
have  been  found,  on  varied  Bubjects  hot 
often  of  very  fine  execution ;  beades  the 
wood,  and  vessels  of  bronze  or  terra  co 
lets,  bracelets,  rings,  drinking  cups,  i 
several  with  coloured  beads  attached.*  ' 
and  physiognomy  represented,  are  indei 
and  barbaric ;  moreover,  even  the  prof 
other  precious  ornaments,  indicates  a  ic 
orientalized,  in  those  for  whom  they 
design  as  well  as  the  execution  comes  ( 
workshop;   and  there  is  good  ground 

<  NaDmann,  Die  Hsllenen  im  Skj- 
thenluide,  p.  503. 

*  An  kccount  of  the  receot  disca- 
varies  near  Eertch  or  PuittkapEeuin, 
nill  be  found  ia  Daboii  de  Hontp^us, 
Voyage  dtuu  le  Cauoae,  tdL  v.  p.  135 
aeqg.  j  and  in  Neumann,  Die  Hellenon 
im  Skytheolande,  pp.  483-533.  The 
last-meDtioaed  work  U   peculiarly 


pious  and  instructive ;  relating  what 
has  beea  done  since  Dubois's  traveU, 
and  containing  abundant  infbrmaljon 
derived  from  the  recent  memaiia  of  the 
St.  Petersburg  Literary  Societisa, 

The  local  and  special  type,  which 
■howB  itnelf  ao  much  on  these  works  of 
art,  justifies  the  inference  that  they 
were  Dot  brought  from  other  Qrecian 
cities,  but  etecutod  by  Qrecian  artiste 
resident  at  Pantikapanim  (p.  507).  Two 
mirble  statues,  a  man  and  a  woman, 
both  larger  than  life,  exhumed  in  1H50, 
are  spoken  of  with  peculiar  admiration 
(p.  491).  Coins  of  the  third  and  fourth 
century  n.c.  have  been  found  in  several 
(p.  49+-4fl5).  A  great  number  of  the 
BO-called  Etruscan  vases  have  also  been 
discovered,  prohablj  fabricated  frran  « 
■peciea  of  clay  Mdl  existing  in  the 
neighbourhood  :  the  figures  on  these 
vases  are  often  eicellent,  with  deaigns 
and  scenes  of  every  description,  reli- 
gious, festal,  warlike,  domestic  (p.  522). 
Hany  of  the  sarcophagi  are  richly  omsr 
mented  with  carvings,  in  wood,  ivory, 
&c.;  some  admirably  executed  (p.  521). 

Unfortunately,  the  belief  prevails,  and 
^M  long  previiiied,  among  the  neigh. 
Douring  population,  that  tlieie  tumuli 
contain  hidden  treasures.     One  of  the 
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fourth  century  b.c.,  Pantikapaeum  was  the  seat,  not  only  of  enter- 
prising and  wealthy  citizens,  but  also  of  strenuous  and  well-directed 
artistic  genius.  Such  manifestations  of  the  refinements  of  Hellen- 
ism, in  this  remote  and  little-noticed  city,  form  an  important 
addition  to  the  picture  of  Hellas  as  a  whole, — ^prior  to  its  days 
of  subjection, — which  it  has  been  the  purpose  of  this  history  to 
present 


I  have  now  brought  down  the  history  of  Greece  to  the  point  of 
time  marked  out  in  the  Preface  to  my  First  Volume — ^the  close  of 
the  generation  contemporary  with  Alexander — the  epoch,  from 
whence  dates  not  only  the  extinction  of  Grecian  political  freedom 
and  self-action,  but  al^  the  decay  of  productive  genius,  and  the 
debasement  of  that  consummate  literary  and  rhetorical  excellence 
which  the  fourth  century  b.c.  had  seen  exhibited  in  Plato  and 
Demosthenes.^  The  contents  of  this  last  Volume  indicate  but  too 
clearly  that  Greece  as  a  separate  subject  of  history  no  longer 
exists ;  for  one  full  half  of  it  is  employed  in  depicting  Alexander 
and  his  conquests — aypiov  alxf^^'^^h  xparepoy  fxrityrMpx  (pifioto^ — 
that  Non-Hellenic  conqueror  into  whose  vast  possessions  the  Greeks 
are  absorbed,  with  their  intellectual  brightness  bedimmed,  their 
spirit  broken,  and  half  their  virtue  taken  away  by  Zeus — the 
melancholy  emasculation  inflicted  (according  to  Homer)  upon 
victims  overtaken  by  the  day  of  slavery.' 

One  branch  of  intellectual  energy  there  was,  and  one  alone, 
which  continued  to  flourish,  comparatively  little  impaired,  under 
the  preponderance  of  the  Macedonian  sword — the  spirit  of  specula- 
tion and  philosophy.  During  the  century  which  we  have  just  gone 
through,  this  spirit  was  embodied  in  several  eminent  persons,  whose 
names  have  been  scarcely  adverted  to  in  this  History.  Among 
these  names,  indeed,  there  are  two,  of  peculiar  grandeur,  whom  I 
have  brought  partially  before  the  reader,  because  both  of  them 
belong  to  general  history  as  well  as  to  philosophy ;  Plato,  as  citizen 


1  How  marked  that  degradation  was, 
may  be  seen  attented  by  Dionyaius  of 
HalikamaBSUB,  De  Antiquia  Oratoribua, 
pp.  445,  446,  Reiake — 4y  yitp  Z^  rots 
"Tph  rifi&p  -xs>6vois  ii  fi^y  Apx'^^^  '^^  <pi\6' 
ffo<f>os  fyifropii^  rrpawriKaKiCofidyri  koX 
Hfiyiis  0/8pcts  fnrofiiyovffa  irorcX^cro, 
ap^ctfityyi  fihv  imh  rri$  *A\f^dif9pov  rod 
MatcMpos  rtXtvrrjs  imrvuv  kcu  fiapal' 
y€(r6tu  Kar  6kiyoyy  M  Zh  r^t  Ka&  iifias 


^Xuciat  fiiKpov  Sc^erocra  cir  r4\os  ^^or- 
(<r0ai.  Compare  Dionya.  De  Compoeit. 
Verbor.  p.  29,  30,  Reiak.;  and  Weater- 
mann,  Q^hichte  der  Qriechiachen  Be* 
redtaamkeit,  a.  75-77. 

a  Hom.  Iliad,  vi.  97. 

»  Hom.  Odyaa.  xviL  322.-— 

fiyiurv  y4p  r'  ^ipen)«  cbrnMuvrat  cvpvova  Zcvv 
it^potf  *It  iy  fup  tear^i  5ovAi«v  4ai«p  ikjiny. 
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of  Athens,  companion  of  Sokrates  at  his  trial,  and  counsellor  of 
Dionysius  in  his  glory— Aristotle,  as  the  teacher  of  Alexander. 
I  had  at  one  time  hoped  to  include  in  my  present  work  a  record  of 
them  as  philosophers  also,  and  an  estimate  of  their  speculative 
characteristics ;  but  I  find  the  subject  far  too  vast  to  be  compresed 
into  such  a  space  as  this  volume  would  afford.  The  expomtion  of 
the  tenets  of  distinguished  thinkers  is  not  now  numbered  by  histo- 
rians, either  ancient  or  modem,  among  the  duties  incumbent  upon 
them,  nor  yet  among  the  natural  expectations  of  their  readers ;  but 
is  reserved  for  the  special  historian  of  philosophy.  Accordingly,  I 
have  brought  my  history  of  Greece  to  a  dose,  without  attempting 
to  do  justice  either  to  Plato  or  to  Aristotle.  I  hope  to  contribute 
something  towards  supplying  this  defect,  the  magnitude  of  which  I 
fully  appreciate,  in  a  separate  work,  devoted  specially  to  an  account 
of  Greek  speculative  philosophy  in  the  fourth  century  b.c. 


APPENDIX. 


ON  ISSUS 

AND  ITS  NEIGHBOURHOOD  AS  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  BATTLE. 

The  exact  battle-field  of  lasus  cannot  be  certainly  assigned  upon  the  evidence 
accessible  to  us.  But  it  may  be  determined,  within  a  few  miles  north  or  south; 
and  what  is  even  more  important — the  general  features  of  the  locality,  as  weU  as 
the  preliminary  movements  of  the  contending  armies,  admit  of  being  dearly 
conceived  and  represented.  The  annexed  Plan,  of  the  country  round  the  Gulf  of 
Issus,  will  enable  the  reader  to  follow  easily  what  is  certain,  and  to  understand 
the  debate  about  what  is  matter  of  hypothesis. 

That  the  battle  was  fought  in  some  portion  of  the  narrow  space  intervening 
between  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Issus  and  the  western  flank  of  Mount 
Amanus — that  Alexander's  left  and  Darius's  right,  rested  on  the  sea,  and  their 
right  and  left  respectively  on  the  mountain — that  Darius  came  upon  Alexander 
unexpectedly  from  the  rear,  thus  causing  him  to  return  back  a  day*s  march  from 
Myriandrus,  and  to  reoccupy  a  pass  which  he  had  already  passed  through  and 
quitted — these  points  are  clearly  given,  and  appear  to  me  not  open  to  questicm. 
We  know  that  the  river  Pinarus,  on  which  the  battle  was  fought,  was  at  a  certain 
distance  south  of  Issus,  the  last  town  of  Kilikia  before  entering  Syria  (Arrian,  iL 
7,  2) — is  r^y  tcTtpedcw  wpohx^P**^  (Darius  from  Issus)  M  rhw  wvrmfijkw  t^ 
Uivapov — Ritter  erroneously  states  that  Issus  was  vpon  the  river  Pinarus,  which 
he  even  calls  the  Issus  river  (Erdkundc,  TheQ  iv.  Abth.  2.  p.  1797-1806).  We 
know  also  that  this  river  was  at  some  distance  north  of  the  maritime  pass  called 
the  Gates  of  Kilikia  and  Assyria,  through  which  Alexander  passed  and  repassed. 
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But  when  we  proceed,  beyond  tliese  data  (the  last  of  them  only  vague  and 
relative),  to  fix  the  exact  battle-field,  we  are  reduced  to  conjecture.  Dr.  Thirlwall, 
in  an  appendix  to  the  sixth  volume  of  his  History,  has  collected  and  discussed 
very  ably  the  different  opinions  of  various  geographers. 

To  those  whom  he  has  cited,  may  be  added — Mr.  Ainsworth*s  Essay  on  the 
Cilician  and  Syrian  Gates  (in  the  Transactions  of  the  Geographical  Society  for 
1837) — Miitzel's  Topographical  Notes  on  the  third  book  of  Quintus  Curtius — and 
the  last  volume  of  Bitter's  Erdkunde,  published  only  this  year  (1855),  ch.  xxvii. 
p.  1778  seqq. 

We  know  from  Xenophon  that  Issus  was  a  considerable  town  close  to  the  sea-^ 
two  days*  march  from  the  river  Pyramus,  and  one  day's  march  northward  of  the 
maritime  pass  called  the  Gates  of  Eilikia  and  Syria.  That  it  was  near  the  north- 
eastern comer  of  the  Gulf,  may  also  be  collected  from  Strabo,  who  reckons  the 
shortest  line  across  Asia  Bfinor,  as  stretching  from  Sindpd  or  Amisus  to  Issus — and 
who  also  lays  down  the  Egyptian  sea  as  having  its  northern  termination  at  Issus 
(Strabo,  xiv.  p.  677;  xvi.  p.  749).  The  probable  site  of  Issus  has  been  differently 
determined  by  different  authors ;  Bennell  (Illustrations  of  the  Geography  of  the 
Anabasis,  p.  42-48)  places  it  near  Oseler  or  Tusler;  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  this 
seems  too  far  distant  from  the  head  of  the  Gulf,  towards  the  south. 

In  respect  to  the  maritime  pass,  called  the  Gates  of  Kilikia  and  Syria,  there  is 
much  discrepancy  between  Xenophon  and  Arrian.  It  is  evident  that,  in  Xeno- 
phon's  time,  this  pass  and  the  road  of  march  through  it  lay  between  the  mountains 
and  the  sea, — and  that  the  obstructions  (walls  blocking  up  the  passage),  which  he 
calls  insurmountable  by  force,  were  mainly  of  artificial  creation.  But  when 
Alexander  passed  no  waJls  existed.  The  artificial  obstructions  had  disappeared 
during  the  seventy  years  between  Xenophon  and  Alexander  ;  and  we  can  assign  a 
probable  reason  why.  In  Xenophon's  time,  Kilikia  was  occupied  by  the  native 
prince  Syennesis,  who,  though  tributary,  maintained  a  certain  degree  of  inde- 
pendence even  in  regard  to  the  Great  King,  and  therefore  kept  a  wall  guarded  by 
his  own  soldiers  on  his  boundary  towards  Syria.  But  in  Alexander's  time,  Kilikia 
was  occupied,  like  Syria,  by  a  Persian  satrap.  Artificial  boundary  walls,  between 
two  conterminous  satrapies  under  the  same  master,  were  unnecessary;  and  must 
even  have  been  foimd  inconvenient,  during  the  great  collective  military  operations 
of  the  Persian  satraps  against  the  revolted  Evagoras  of  Cyprus  (principally  carried 
on  from  Kilikia  as  a  base,  about  380  b.c.,  Diodor.  xv.  2) — as  well  as  in  the  sub- 
sequent operations  against  the  Phenician  towns  (Diodor.  xvi.  42).  Hence  we  may 
discern  a  reason  why  all  artificial  obstructions  may  have  been  swept  away  before 
the  time  of  Alexander;  leaving  only  the  natural  difficulties  of  the  neighbouring 
ground,  upon  which  Xenophon  has  not  touched. 

The  spot  still  retained  its  old  name — "The  Gates  of  Kilikia  and  Syria  "—even 
after  walls  and  gates  had  been  dispensed  with.  But  that  name,  in  Arrian's 
description,  designates  a  difficult  and  narrow  point  of  the  road  over  Mis  and  rocks; 
a  point  which  Hi^jor  Rennell  (Illustrations,  p.  54)  supposes  to  have  been  about  a 
mile  south  of  the  river  and  widls  described  by  Xenophon.  However  this  may  be, 
the  precise  spot  designated  by  Xenophon  seems  probably  to  be  sought  about  seven 
miles  north  of  Scanderoon,  near  the  ruins  now  known  as  Jonas's  Pillars  (or  Sakal 
Tutan),  and  the  Castle  of  Merkes,  where  a  river  called  Merkes,  Mahersy,  or  Kara-^u^ 
flows  across  from  the  mountain  to  the  sea.  That  this  river  is  the  same  with  the 
Kersus  of  Xenophon,  is  the  opinion  of  Bennell,  Ainsworth,  and  Mfitzel;  as  well 
as  of  Colonel  Callier,  who  surveyed  the  country  when  accompanying  the  army  of 
Ibrahim  Pacha  as  engineer  (cited  by  Bitter,  Erdk.  p.  1792).  At  the  spot  here 
mentioned,  the  gulf  indents  eastward,  while  the  western  flank  of  Amanus 
approaches  very  close  to  it,  and  drops  with  unusual  steepness  towards  it.  Hence 
the  road  now  followed  does  not  pass  between  the  mountain  and  the  sea,  but 
ascends  over  a  portion  of  the  mountain,  and  descends  again  afterwards  to  the  low 
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ground  Bkirting  the  sea.  Northward  of  Merkes,  the  space  between  the  mountain 
and  the  sea  gradually  widens,  towards  Bayas.  At  some  distance  to  the  north  d 
Bayas  occurs  the  riyer  now  called  Delle  Tschai,  which  is  considered,  I  think  with 
probability,  to  be  the  Pinarus,  where  the  battle  between  Alexander  and  Dariofl 
was  fought.  This  opinion  however  is  not  unanimous;  KinTH>ir  identifies  the 
Merkes  with  the  Pinarus.  MoreoTer,  there  are  seyeral  different  streams  whidi 
cross  the  space  between  Mount  Amanos  and  the  sea.  Dea  Monceauz  notices  eix 
streams  as  having  been  crossed  between  the  Castle  of  Merkea  and  Bayas;  and 
five  more  streams  between  Bayas  and  Ayas  (Mtitzel  ad  Curtium,  p.  105).  Which 
among  these  is  the  Pinarus,  cannot  be  settled  without  more  or  leas  of  doubt. 

Besides  the  Gates  of  Kilikia  and  Syria,  noted  by  Xenophon  and  Airian  in  the 
above  passages,  there  are  also  other  Gates  called  ths  Amanitm  Oates^  which  are 
spoken  of  in  a  perplexing  manner.  Dr.  Thirlwall  insists  with  propriety  on  ths 
necessity  of  distinguishing  the  maritme  passes,  between  Mount  Amanus  and  the 
sea — from  the  inland  passes,  which  creased  over  the  ridge  of  Mount  Amanus  itselL 
But  this  distinction  seems  not  imiformly  observed  by  ancient  authors,  when  we 
compare  Strabo,  Arrian  and  KaUisthende.  Strabo  uses  the  phrase,  Amanitm  Gata, 
twice  (xiv.  p.  676;  xvi.  p.  751);  in  both  cases  designating  a  mariiune  paa,  and 
not  a  pass  over  the  mountain — ^yet  designating  one  maritime  pass  in  the  psge  fint 
referred  to,  and  another  in  the  second.  In  xiv.  p.  676 — ^he  means  by  al  'AftawlUs 
trikeu,  the  spot  called  by  modem  travellers  Demir  Eapu,  between  iEgae  and  Issos, 
or  between  Mopeuestia  and  Issus;  while  in  xvi.  751 — he  means  by  the  same 
words  that  which  I  have  been  explaining  as  the  Gates  of  Kilikia  and  Syria,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Issus.  In  fact,  Strabo  seems  to  conceive  as  a  whole 
the  strip  of  land  between  Mount  Amanus  and  the  Gulf,  beginning  at  Demir  Kapo, 
and  ending  at  the  Gates  of  Kilikia  and  Syria — and  to  call  both  the  beginning  and 
the  end  of  it  by  the  same  name — the  Amanian  Gates.  But  he  does  not  use  this  Isst 
phrase  to  designate  the  passage  over  or  across  Mount  Amanus ;  neither  does  Azrian; 
who  in  describing  the  march  of  Darius  from  Sochi  into  ^^iliHa^,  saya  (iL  7,  1) — 
{nr€p0a\ify  5^  rh  6pos  Aapuos  rh  <car&  riis  w6kas  riis  'AfuutuciLs  KoXovfUpoSf  its  M 
"IcTow  wfnniy€,  icol  iytvrro  Kvriww  *A\€^dy9pov  KaB^v.  Here,  let  it  be  observed, 
we  do  not  read  ^tpfioKiaw  rhs  triXas — nor  can  I  think  that  the  words  mean,  as 
the  translator  gives  them — **  transiit  Amanum,  eundo  per  PyUu  Amamau."  The 
words  rather  signify,  that  Darius  "  crossed  over  the  mountain  where  it  adjoined 
the  Amanian  Gates" — i.  e,  where  it  adjoined  the  strip  of  land  skirting  the  Gulf, 
and  lying  between  those  two  extreme  points  which  Strabo  denominates  Ainoiuaii 
Gates,  Arrian  employs  this  'last  phrase  more  loosely  than  Strabo,  yet  still  with 
reference  to  the  maritime  strip,  and  not  to  a  co/  over  the  mountain  ridge. 

On  the  other  hand,  Kallisthends  (if  he  is  rightly  represented  by  Polybius,  whc 
recites  his  statement,  not  his  words,  xii.  17)  uses  the  words  Amanian  Gates  tc 
signify  the  passage  by  which  Darius  entered  Kilikia — that  is,  the  passage  over  th< 
mountain.  That  which  Xenophon  and  Arrian  call  the  Gates  of  Kilikia  and  Syria^ 
and  which  Strabo  calls  Amanian  Gates — is  described  by  Polybius  as  rh  rvci^  mi 
riks  \€yofi4yas  iw  r'p  KiXiKiq,  rr^Xas. 

I  have  marked  on  the  Plan  the  pass  by  which  Darius  crossed  Mount  Amanos, 
as  it  stands  on  Kiepert's  Map,  and  on  Chesney's  Map;  in  the  line  from  Aintab  tc 
the  head  of  the  Gulf,  near  the  37th  parallel.  It  seems  pretty  certain  that  thu 
must  have  been  Darius*s  line  of  march,  because  he  came  down  immediately  upon 
Issus,  and  then  marched  forward  to  the  river  Pinarus.  Had  he  entered  Kilikii 
by  the  pass  of  Beylau,  he  must  have  passed  the  Pinarus  before  he  reached  Issus, 
The  positive  grounds  for  admitting  a  practicable  pass  near  the  37th  parallel,  arc 
indeed  called  in  question  by  Miitzel  (ad  Curtitmi,  p.  102,  103),  and  are  not  in 
themselves  conclusive;  still  I  hold  them  sufficient,  when  taken  in  cox^junetioo 
with  the  probabilities  of  the  case.  This  pass  was,  however,  we  may  suppose,  lesi 
frequented  than  the  maritime  line  of  road  through  the  Gates  of  Kilikia  and  Syria, 
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aod  the  pass  of  Beylan;  which,  as  the  more  usual,  was  preferred  both  by  the 
Cyreians  and  by  Alexander. 

Bespecting  the  march  of  Alexander,  Dr.  Thirlwall  here  starts  a  question,  sub- 
stantially to  this  effect:  "Since  Alexander  intended  to  march  through  the  pass  of 
Beylan  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the  Persian  camp  at  Sochi,  what  could  have 
caused  him  to  go  to  Myriandrus,  which  was  more  south  than  Beylan,  and  out  of 
his  road?"  Dr.  Thirlwall  feels  this  difficulty  so  forcibly,  that  in  order  to  elimi- 
nate it,  he  is  inclined  to  accept  the  hypothesis  of  Mr.  Williams,  which  places 
Myriandrus  at  Bayas,  and  the  Kiliko-Syrian  Gates  at  Demir-Eapu;  an  hypothesis 
which  appears  to  me  inadmissible  on  various  grounds,  and  against  which  Mr.  Ains- 
worth  (in  his  Essay  on  the  Cilician  and  Syrian  Qates)  has  produced  several  very 
forcible  objections. 

I  confess  that  I  do  not  feel  the  difficulty  on  which  Dr.  Thirlwall  insists.  When 
we  see  that  Cyrus  and  the  Ten  Thousand  went  to  Myriandrus,  in  their  way  to  the 
Pass  of  Beylan,  we  may  reasonably  infer  that,  whether  that  town  was  in  the  direct 
line  or  not,  it  was  at  least  in  the  U8ual  road  of  march — which  does  not  always 
coincide  with  the  direct  line.  But  to  waive  this  supposition,  however — let  us 
assume  that  there  existed  another  shorter  road  leading  to  Beylan  without  passing 
by  Myriandrus — ^there  would  still  be  reason  enough  to  induce  Alexander  to  go 
somewhat  out  of  his  way,  in  order  to  visit  Myriandrus.  For  it  was  an  important 
object  with  him  to  secure  the  sea-ports  in  his  rear,  in  case  of  a  possible  reverse. 
Suppose  him  repulsed  and  forced  to  retreat,— it  would  be  a  material  assistance  to 
his  retreat,  to  have  assured  himself  beforehand  of  Myriandrus  as  well  as  the  other 
sea-ports. 

In  the  approaching  months,  we  shall  find  him  just  as  careful  to  make  sure  of 
the  Phenician  cities  on  the  coast,  before  he  marches  into  the  interior  to  attack 
Darius  at  Arbela. 

FaHher,  Alexander,  marching  to  attack  Darius,  had  nothing  to  gain  by  haste, 
and  nothing  to  lose  by  coming  up  to  Sochi  three  days  later.  He  knew  that  the 
enormous  Persian  host  would  not  try  to  escape;  it  would  either  await  him  at 
Sochi,  or  else  advance  into  Kilikia  to  attack  him  there.  The  longer  he  tarried, 
the  more  likely  they  were  to  do  the  latter,  which  was  what  he  desired.  He  had 
nothing  to  lose  therefore  in  any  way,  and  some  chance  of  gain,  by  prolonging  his 
march  to  Sochi  for  as  long  a  time  as  was  necessary  to  secure  Myriandrus.  There 
is  no  more  difficulty,  I  think,  in  understanding  why  he  went  to  Myriandrus  than 
why  he  went  westward  from  Tarsus  (still  more  out  of  his  line  of  advance)  to  Soli 
and  Anchialus. 

It  seems  probable  (as  Rennell  (p.  56)  and  others  think),  that  the  site  of  Myri 
andrus  is  now  some  distance  inland;  that  there  has  been  an  accretion  of  new  land 
and  morass  on  the  coast. 

The  modem  town  of  Scanderoon  occupies  the  site  of  *AAc|ay8/)c(a  Kar*  "lo-eror, 
founded  (probably  by  order  of  Alexander  himself)  in  commemoration  of  the 
victory  of  Issus.  According  to  Ritter  (p.  1791),  **  Alexander  had  the  great  idea 
of  establishing  there  an  emporium  for  the  traffic  of  the  East  with  Europe,  as  at 
the  other  Alexandria  for  the  trade  of  the  East  with  Egypt."  The  importance  of 
the  site  of  Scanderoon,  in  antiquity,  is  here  greatly  exaggerated.  I  know  n(\ 
proof  that  Alexander  had  the  idea  which  Ritter  ascribes  to  him;  and  it  is  certain 
that  his  successors  had  no  such  idea;  because  they  founded  the  great  cities  of 
Antioch  and  Seleukeia  (in  Pieria),  both  of  them  carrying  the  course  of  trade  up 
the  Orontes,  and  therefore  diverting  it  away  from  Scanderoon.  This  latter  town 
is  only  of  importance  as  being  the  harbour  of  Aleppo  ;  a  city  (Beroea)  of  little 
consequence  in  antiquity,  while  Antioch  became  the  first  city  in  the  East,  and 
Seleukeia  among  the  first :  see  Ritter,  p.  1152. 
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AbanteSf  ii.  360. 

AbdSra,  the  army  of  Xerxes  at,  iii.  395. 

Abrokomas,  ri,  206,  210. 

AhifdoB,  march  of  Xerxes  to,  iii.  389 ;  revolt 
of,  from  Athens,  y.  434 ;  Athenian  rictorj 
at  orer  the  Peloponnesians.  ▼.  453 ;  Athe- 
nian victory  over  Phamabazus  at,  r.  465; 
Derkyllidas  at,  vi.  469  aeq»  ;  Anaxibios  and 
Iphikrat^  at,  vi.  514  aeq. 

Achaan  origin  affected  by  Spartan  kings,  i. 
412 ;  league,  viii.  579. 

Achaeans,  various  accounts  of,  i.  91  ;  effect  of 
the  Dorian  occupation  of  Peloponnesus  on, 
i.  413  ;  Homeric  view  of,  i.  414;  of  Phthi- 
5tis  and  Peloponnesus,  ii.  63;  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, ii.  80,  107. 

AchoBmenes,  iii.  442. 

Achceua,  i.  90. 

Achaia,  ii.  78 ;  towns  and  territory  of,  ii.  218 
teq. ;  Epaminondas  in,  B.C.  367,  vii.  233 ; 
proceedings  of  the  Thebans  in,  B.c.  367,  vii. 
235 ;  alliance  of,  with  Sparta  and  £lis,  B.C. 
365,  vii.  274. 

AcKarna,  Archidamus  at,  iv.  256  9eq. 

Achel^t  i-  236. 

Achilleis,  the  basis  of  the  Iliad,  i.  554. 

Achaih,  i.  244  seq. ;  249  aeq. 

Achradina,  capture  of,  bv  Neon,  vii.  595. 

Aoropoiis  at  Athens,  flight  to,  on  Xerxes's  ap- 
proach, iii.  453 ;  capture  of,  by  Xerxes,  iii. 
458  seq. ;  visit  of  the  Peisistratids  to,  after 
its  capture  by  Xerxes,  iii.  461  ;  inviolable 
reserve  fund  in,  iv.  262  seq. 

Ada,  queen  of  Karia,  viii.  324,  328. 

Adeimantus,  of  Corinth,  and  Themistoklds,  at 
Salamis,  iii.  465. 

Admetus  and  AlkSstis,  i.  99  seq. 

Admetus  and  Themintoklds,  iv.  39. 

Adranum,  Timoleon  at,  vii.  o88,  595. 

Adrastus,  \.  227,  229,  233  seq. ;  ii.  248. 

Adrastus,  the  Phrygian  exile,  ii.  248. 

Adnunetum,  captured  by  Agathoklds,  viii.  605. 

jEa,  i.  209  seq. 

jEakid  genealogy,  i.  155, 160  seq. 

^akus,  i.  155  seq. 

.^tes,  i.  104;  and  the  Argonauts,  i.  198  seq.; 
and  Circg,  i.  210. 

jEgoB,  ii.  382. 

jEgean,  islands  in,  ii.  21 ;  the  Macedonian  fleet 
master  of,  viii.  365. 

.^ean  inlands,  effect  of  the  battle  of  Chseroneia 
on,  viii.  229. 

jEgeids  at  Sparta,  ii.  128. 

A^etis^  i.  178  ;  death  o^  i.  186. 

JBffiahus,  i.  72. 


iBSCHINES. 

JSgina,  i.  155 ;  war  of,  against  Athens,  at  the 
instigation  of  the  Thebans,  iii.  146, 147,  271; 
subinisvion  of,  to  Darius,  iii.  271 ;  appeal  of 
Athenians  to  Sparta  against  the  Medism  of, 
iii.  273  ;  attempted  revolution  at,  by  Niko- 
dromus,  iii.  400  seq. ;  from  B.C.  488  to  481, 
iii.  400,  405  seq. ;  and  Athens,  settlement  of 
the  feud  between,  iii.  409 ;  removal  of  Athe- 
nians to,  on  Xerxes's  approach,  iii.  453 ; 
Greek  fleet  at,  in  the  spring  of  B.C.  479,  iii. 
486 ;  war  of  Athens  against,  B.C.  459,  iv. 
73 ;  subdued  by  Athens,  iv.  81 ;  expuldoti 
of  the  JCginetans  from,  by  the  Athenians,  iv. 
461 ;  and  Athens,  B.G.  389,  vi.  516  seq, ; 
Gorgdpas  in,  vi.  518  seq. ;  Teleutias  in,  vi. 
517,  519. 

.^giruBon  scale,  ii.  93,  98,  365  seq. 

Mginetans,  and  Thebans,  i.  155 ;  and  the  host- 
ages taken  from  them  by  Kleomends  and 
Leotychidds,  iii.  399  seq. ;  pre-eminence  of, 
at  Salamis,  iii.  483  ;  at  Thyrea,  capture  and 
death  of,  B.C.  424,  iv.  460. 

jEqistheus,  i.  137. 

.£goapotam$,  battle  of,  v.  543  seq. ;  condition 
of  Athens  and  her  dependencies  after  the  battle 
of,  V.  548  seq, 

JEgyptos,  i.  76. 

Aeimnestus  and  Dionysius,  vii.  414-. 

JSneadcB  at  Skdpsis,  i.  264. 

^neas,  i.  255,  263,  seq, 

JEnianes,  ii.  65. 

^oliG  Greeks  in  the  Troad,  i.  279 ;  emigration 
under  the  Pelopids,  i.  420 ;  Kym6,  custom 
at,  in  cases  of  murder,  i.  484  n ;  and  Doric 
dialects,  ii.  108 ;  cities  in  Asia,  iii.  282  seq. ; 
emigration,  ii.  383,  386 ;  establishments 
near  Mount  Ida,  ii.  386. 

uEoiid  line,  the  first,  i.  93  seq. ;  the  second,  i. 
98  seq. ;  the  third,  i.  103  seq. ;  the  fourth, 
i.  106  seq. 

JEolis,  ii.  386 ;  the  subsatrapy  of,  and  Phanuk 
bazus,  vi.  371  seq, 

jEoIus,  i.  86,  93  seq. 

uEpytus,  i.  149. 

JEscMnis,  at  the  battle  of  Tamyose,  viii.  88 ; 
proceedings  of,  against  Philip,  afler  his  cap- 
ture of  oTynthus,  viii.  109;  early  history  of, 
viii.  109 ;  as  envoy  of  Athens  in  Anadia, 
viii.  110 ;  desire  of,  for  peace,  B.C.  347,  viii. 
Ill;  and  the  embassies  from  Athens  to 
Philip,  viii.  121,  144,  148,  150,  157  seq.i 
and  the  motion  of  Philokratds  for  peace  and 
alliance  with  Philip,  viii.  131  seq. ;  fabrica- 
tions of,  about  Philip,  viii.  136,  145,  148 
seq. ;  visit  of,  to  Philip  in  Phokis,  viii.  159 ; 
justifies  Philip  after  his  oonqaest  of  Ther- 
mopylae, viii.  160 ;  corcu^tisiOk  ^^^  ^^^«  "^^^ 
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ac'/. ;  at  the  Aropliiktyonic  assembly  at 
iJelphi,  li.c.  :J59,  viii.  201  8eq,\  on  the 
s]iecial  Aniphiktyonic  me<^ting  at  Thermo- 
pyloj,  viii.  *J07  ;  conduct  of,  after  the  battle 
of  Chcroneia,  viii.  2:i0  ;  aucusation  against 
Kteiiphon  by,  viii.  489  seq. ;  exile  of,  viii. 
494  seq. 

JEschylus,  Prometheus  of,  i.  68,  316,  n  2  ;  his 
Kumenides  and  the  Ai-eopn^s,  ii.  287  n  ;  his 
treatment  of  mythes,  i.  314  seq, ;  Sophokles, 
and  Kuripides,  vi.  29  aeq. 

JEscfdapiufy  i.  150  se</. 

AMin,  death  of,  i.  100. 

JEsymnitCt  ii.  235. 

ACthiopis  of  Arktinus,  i.  536. 

AithUua,  i.  87. 

jEtnti,  foundation  of  the  city  of,  lii.  554;  se- 
cond city  of,  iii.  562 ;  re-conquered  by  Du- 
ketius,  V.  lo8  ;  conquest  of,  by  Dionysius, 
vii.  413  ;  Camponinns  of,  vii.  440. 

JEtoUti^  le}(vu(l]iry  settlement  of,  i.  118  ;  expe- 
dition of  Demosthenes  against,  iv.  399. 

A^tolum  geue:U<yy,  i.  120. 

ACtoUaiis^  ii.  68 ;  rude  con<iition  of,  ii.  69 ; 
immigiution  of,  into  PelojMnncsuSyii.  99  seq. ; 
and  Akamaiiians,  ii.  565;  and  Pelopon- 
uesLins  under  Kurylochus  attack  Naunnktus, 
iv.  403  ;  contest  and  |inciiication  ot,  with 
Anti]Kiter,  viii.  529 ;  Kassander's  attempts 
to  check,  viii.  562. 

AStoio-EUians and  the  Olympic  games,  ii.  92. 

jfSiulus.  i.  89,  90  ;  and  Oxylus,  i.  129. 

Affica,  (circumnavigation  of,  by  the  Phenicians, 
ii.  4.'>9 ;  ex)iedition  of  AgathoklCs  to,  against 
Carthaj;;e,  viii.  597  8t'</.,  626. 

A'j'.iinedes  and  Trophonius,  i.  111. 

Atjtiinemmn,  pre-eminence  of,  i.  130  teq,^  137, 
138  ;  and  Oixistes  transferred  to  Sparta,  i. 
183  ;  and  the  Trojan  expedition,  i.  242,  245. 

A'jaristi'  iuul  Megakles,  ii.  252. 

A'jasiits,  vi.  3 1 6  seq. 

AjathokleSf  Hrst  rise  of,  viii.  585 ;  distinction 
o^  in  the  Synicusau  ex])edition  to  Krotou, 
viii.  586;  retires  from  Syracuse  to  Italy, 
viii.  586 ;  exploits  of,  in  Italy  and  Sicily, 
al>out  n.c.  320,  viii.  586 ;  fii-st  ascendency 
of,  nt  Syracuse,  viii.  587  ;  his  re<idmis:>ion  to 
Syracuse,  viii.  587  ;  massaci'cs  the  Syra- 
cusaus,  viii.  589  9eq. ;  constituted  despot  of 
Syracuse,  viii.  590  ;  his  jmpular  manners, 
and  military  success,  viii.  59i'  seq. ;  and  the 
Agrigontiues,  viii.  591,  592,  593;  ami  IX'i- 
Dokmtes,  viii.  594,  622,  627  acq. ;  massacre 
at  (icla  by,  viii.  594 ;  dcft-at  of,  at  the 
Ilimera,  viii.  595 ;  exiKNlition  of,  to  Africa, 
viii.  597  seq,,  626 ;  capture  of  Megalopolis 
and  Tuut^s  by,  viii.  600;  victory  of,  over 
Ilanno  and  Bomilkar,  viii.  603  seq. ;  opera- 
tions of,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Carthage, 
viii.  604  seq. ;  mutiny  in  the  army  of,  at 
Tunes,  viii.  610;  in  Numidia,  viii.  611; 
auil  Ojtiiellius,  viii.  611,  615  seq.;  cipture  of 
Utica  by,  viii.  619;  goes  from  Africa  to 
Sicily,  ij.c.  306-305,  viii.  620 ;  in  Sicily, 
J».c.  306-305,  viii.  621  seq.;  returns  from 
Sicily  to  Africa,  where  he  is  defeated  by  the 


CarthAg;iniaiu,  viii.  624  ;  deserti  his  «nr  i 
TunCs,  and  they  capitulate,  viii.  6*25 : ':»• 
Larities  o^  at  Kgesta  and  Sjracase,  aR«:  U 
African  expedition,  viii.  626 ;  opentiov  & 
in  IJparc,  Italj,  and  Korkyra,  viii.  i9: 
last  projects  and  death  of,  Viii  6:)0 1^; 
genius  and  charncter  of,  viii.  631  »eq. 

Agan  and  Pentlieus,  i.  219. 

AffStna,  Macedonian,  viii.  297. 

Agen,  the  satyric  drama,  yiii.  496,  aod  al 

Agetior,  and  his  oflkpiing,  i.  215. 

AgesandridaSf  ▼.  411,  414. 

Agesiiaus,  character  of,  vi.  400,  403.  432; 
nomination  of,  as  king,  Ti.40t  »q.;  popu^ 
conduct  and  parti!4Utfhip  of,  ri.  403 ;  oje- 
ditioD  of,  to  Asia,  B.C.  397,  tL  412  tr^.; 
humiliation  of  Lyaander  by,  tL  415  ««•; 
Tissapherads  breaJu  the  truce  with,  vi.  41(; 
attacks  of,  on  the  aatrapj  of  Pharmhawi 
vi.  417,  428  seq.;  his  enrichmcBt  of  Ui 
friends,  vi.  418;  humanity  of,  tL  41t; 
naked  exposure  of  Asiatic  prisoners  by,  vi 
420  seq.;  at  Ephesus,  ri.  420;  nctMjoi; 
near  Sardis,  vi.  422 ;  negotiations  of,  will 
Titlutiustis,  Ti.  423 ;  appointed  to  oomooDd 
at  sea  and  on  land,  ti.  424 ;  eflbrls  of,  la 
augment  his  fleet,  ri.  428  ;  and  Spithriditii, 
vi.  428 ;  and  Phamabazus,  confaneacs  bi> 
tweeu,  Ti.  430  seq. ;  laige  preparatioos  id 
recall  of,  from  Asia,  vi.  433,  455,  400  9eq.\ 
relations  of  Sparta  with  her  neigbboois  ui 
allies  after  the  accession  of,  ri.  438 ;  on  tk< 
northern  frontier  of  Bopotia,  Ti.  462;  victor) 
of,  at  Koroneia,  vi.  464  seq. ;  and  Teltotitf, 
capture  of  the  Long  Walls  at  Corinth,  ind  oi 
Lechaum  by,  Ti.487  seq.;  capture  of  Parvni 
and  Guioe  by,  vi.  491  aeq. ;  and  the  Istbnia 
festival ,  vi.  492 ;  and  the  envoys  from  Tbebit 
yi.  49  i,  499;  and  the  destruction  of  tki 
Lacedsemonian  mo/ti  by  Iphikrat^  vi.  495 
499 ;  exiwdition  of,  against  Akamaoia,  vi 
500 ;  and  the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  vi.  5*.1 
seq, ;  miso-Theban  sentiment  of,  vii.  24,  29 
his  defence  of  Phoebidas,  vii.  .54  ;  subjogatio 
of  Phlius  by,  vii.  62  seq. ;  and  the  trial  < 
Sphodrias,  vii.  88 ;  expeditions  of,  again 
Thebes,  vii.  110  seq.;  and  Epamioondas,  a 
the  congress  at  Sparta,  B.C.  371,  vii.  147 
and  the  ii!-establishment  of  Mantineia,vii.  17 
seq. ;  feeling  igaiiist,  at  Sparta,  li.c.  371 
vii.  181  ;  maroi  of,  against  Mantineia,  vi 
184  seq.;  vigilant  defence  of  S]xirta  b) 
against  Epaniinondas,  vii.  193,  289;  i 
Asia,  D.C.  366,  vii.  257,  259 ;  in  Egypt,  vi 
318  seq,;  and  the  independence  of  Mess^u^ 
vii.  316 ;  deatli  and  character  of,  vii.  319  ««*<, 

Agesijolis,  vi.  502  seq. ;  yii.  30  seg.,  58,  61. 

Agetw  and  Aristo,  iii.  279. 

Agis  II.,  invasion  of  Attica  by,  B.C.  425,  ix 
414;  ad\-ance  of,  to  Leuktra,  B.C.  419,  i 
56;  invasion  of  Ai^s  by,  v.  61  se^j. ;  rt 
tirement  of,  from  Argos,  v.  64  seq,;  at  th 
battle  of  Mantineia,  li.C.  41 8,  v.  67  seq. ;  inva 
sion  of  Attica  by,  v.  253,  310  ;  movemeiil 
of,  after  the  Athenian  disaster  in  Sicily,  i 
320 ;  applications  fh>m  Eaboea  and  Lesbos  t4 
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B.C.  413,  ▼.  320 ;  overtures  of  peace  from 
the  four  hundred  to,  v.  391  ;  repul^  of,  by 
Thrasyllus,  r.  463  ;  fruitless  attempt  of,  to 
surprise  Athens,  y.  484 ;  invasions  of  £lis 
by,  Ti.  385  seq, ;  death  of,  vi.  399. 
Agis  III^  ii.  161  9eq, ;  viii.  353,  484  9eq. 
Aglaurunif  iii.  460  ». 
Agnonides,  viii.  545. 

Agones  and  festivals  in  honour  of  gods,  i.  44. 
Agom,  Homeric,  i.  46 1  9eq, ;    and  ^ul§,  i.  470. 
AgonUuSt  v.  558,  563. 
Agrigcniine  generals,  accusation  and  death  of, 

Tii.  377. 
Agrigentines,  and  Agathoklds,  viii.  591,  592, 
609 ;  defeat  of,  by  LeptinSs  and  Demophllus, 
Tiu.  621 ;  defeat  of,  by  LeptinSs,  viu.  623. 
Agrigentum,  ii.  526  ;  Phalaris  of,  ui.  325,  534 ; 
and   Syracuse,  before,  B.C.  500,  iii.  534; 
prisoners  sent  to,  after  the  battle  of  Himera, 
iii.  551 ;  and  Syracuse,  B.c.  446,  v.  110; 
after  the  Theronian  dynasty,  v.  Ill ;  and 
Hannibal's  capture  of  Selinus,  vii.  359 ;  de- 
fensive preparations  at,  against  Hannibal  and 
Imilkon,  vii.  372 ;    strength,  wealth,  and 
population  of,  B.C.  406,  vii.  373  seq, ;  block- 
ade and  capture  of,  by  the  Carthaginians,  vii. 
S75  aeq, ;  complaints  against  the  Syracusan 
generals  at,  vii.  377,  380,  382  seq, ;  declara- 
tion of,  against  Dionysius,  vii.  460  ;  Timo- 
leon  and  Sie  fresh  colonization  of,  vii.  622  ; 
siege  of,  by  Agathokles,  viii.  593. 
Agyi^  plunder  of  the  temple  at,  vii.  477. 
Agifriwn\  Dionysius  and  Magon  at,  Tii.  462. 
»J^yrrhius,  vi.  513. 
Ajax,  son  of  Telamdn,  i.  159,  251. 
AjcLCf  son  of  Olleus,  i.  160,  255,  259. 
Akanthus,  iii.  21 ;  march  of  Xerxes  to,  iii. 
395;    induced  by  Brasidas  to  revolt  from 
Athens,  iv.  493  seq. ;  speech  of  Brasidas  at, 
Ti.  355  seq.]   opposition  of,  to  the  Olyn- 
thian  confederacy,  vii.  45  seq,  50. 
Ahcwnan  and  Amphoterus,  i.  236. 
AAamania,  Demosthen^  in,  B.C.  426,  iv.  399 ; 

expedition  of  Agesilaus  against,  vi.  500. 
AkarnctnumSf  ii.  69  seq.,  565  seq.  ;  and  Athens, 
alliance   between,   iv.  247 ;    under    Demo- 
sthenes save  Naupaktus,  iv.  403 ;  and  Am- 
philochians,  pacific  treaty  of,  with  the  Am- 
bnUdots,  iv.  412. 
Akastus,  wife  of,  and  Pdleus,  i.  99. 
AMesines,  crossed  by  Alexander,  viii.  441. 
Akrw  in  Sicily,  ii.  526. 
A^agas,  ii.  520. 

AhrisiuSf  Danad  and  Perseus,  i.  78  seq. 
AkrotatuSf  viii.  591. 
Aktceon,  i.  218. 
Ahte,  Brasidas  in,  iv.  508. 
AkusiiauSf  his  treatment  of  mythes,  i.  321. 
AiiFSOf  foundation  of,  vii.  414. 
AialiUf  Phokflcan  colony  at,  iii.  175. 
Aiazones,  ii.  433. 
Alcyone  and  KOyx,  i.  116. 
Alites,'\.^\U 
AUuSf  i.  149. 

Alexander  of  Mticedon,  and  Greeks  at  TeroiH\ 
on  Xerxes's  invasion,  iii.  418 ;  embassy  of,  to 


Athens,  iii.  488  seq. ;  and  the  Athenians  be- 
fore the  battle  of  Platea,  iii.  506. 
Alexander  the  Great ,  his  visit  to  Ilium,  i.  271, 
viii.  303  ;  successors  of,  and  Ilium,  i.  272  ; 
comparison  between  the  invasion  of,  and  that 
of  Xerxes,  iv.  2 ;  birth  of,  vii.  670 ;  at  the 
battle  of  Chseroneia,  viii.  225 ;  quarrels  o( 
with  his  father,  viii.  236,  247 ;  accession  of, 
viii.  240,  245,  250;  character,  education, 
and  early  political  action  of,  viii.  246  seq. ; 
uncertain  position  of,  during  the  last  year  of 
Philip,  viii.  248  ;  Amyntas  put  to  death  by, 
viii.  251 ;  march  of,  into  Greece,  B.C.  336, 
viii.  254 ;  chosen  Imperator  of  the  Greeks, 
viii.  255 ;  convention  at  Corinth  mider,  B.C. 
336,  viii.  255 ;  authority  claimed  by,  under 
the  convention  at  Corinth,  viii.  257  ;  viola- 
tions of  the  convention  at  Corinth  by,  viii. 
259  seq. ;  expedition  of,  into  Thrace,  viii. 
262  seq.,  265,  n.  2 ;  embassy  of  Gauls  to, 
viii.  266  ;  victories  of,  over  Kleitus  and  the 
liiyrians,  viii.  267  seq, ;    revolt  of  Thebes 
against,  viii.   268  seq, ;     march  of,   from 
Thrace  to  Thebes,  viii.  274;   capture  and 
destruction  of  Thebes  by,  viii.  276  seq. ; 
demands  the  surrender  of  anti-Mai-edonian 
leaders  at  Athens,  viii.  281 ;  at  Corinth,  B.C. 
335,  viii.  284;  and  Diogengs,  viii.  284;  re- 
constitution  of  Bceotia  by,  viii.  285;  Grecian 
history  a  blank  in  the  reign  of,  viii.  286 ; 
connexion    of  his  Asiatic  conquests    with 
Grecian  history,  viii .  286,  398  seq,  \  Pan- 
Hellenic  pretences  of,  viii.  287  ;  analogy  of 
his  relation  to  the  Greeks  with  those  of  Na- 
poleon to  the  Confederation  of  the  Khina, 
viii.  288  n.  1  ;  military  endowments  of,  viii. 
289 ;  military  changes  in  Greece  during  the 
sixty  years  before  the  accession  of,  viii.  289 
seq. ;  measures  of,  before  going  to  Asia,  viii. 
301  ;  his  march  to  the  Hellespont  and  pas- 
sage to  Asia,  viii.  302,  309  ;  aiialogy  of,  to 
the  Greek  heroes,  viii.  304 ;  review  of  his 
army  in  Asia,  viii.  305 ;  Macerlonian  ofHcers 
of  his  army  in  Asia,  viii.  306 ;  Greeks  in 
his  service  in  Asia,  viii.  306 ;  defenuve  pre- 
parations of  Darius  against,  viii.  308;  vic- 
tory of,  at  the  Granikus,  viii.  313  seq. ;  sub- 
mission of  the  Asiatics  to,  after  the  battle  of 
the  Granikus,  viii.  318  ;  and  Mithrines,  viii. 
320,  422 :  capture  of  Ephesus  by,  viii.  320 ; 
capture  of^  Miletus  by,  viii.  323 ;  debate  of, 
with  Parmenio  at   Miletus,  viii.  322 ;  dis- 
bands his  fleet,  viii.  323 ;  capture  of  Hali- 
kamassus  by,  viii.  328  seq. ;    conquest  of 
Lykia,  Pamphylia,  and  Pisidia  by,  viii.  328  ; 
at   Kelspnae,  viii.   329 ;    cuts  the  Gocdian 
knot,   viii.   333;     refuses  to    liberate  the 
Athenians  captured  at  the  Granikus,  viii. 
333  ;  subjugation  of  Paphlagonia  and  Kap- 
padokia  by,  viii.  339  ;  passes  Mount  Taurus 
and  enters  Tarsns,  viii.  340  seq. ;  operations 
of,  in  Kilikia,  viii.  341  ;   march  of,  fiom 
Kilikia  to  Myriandrus,  viii.  342 ;  return  o^ 
from  Myriandrus,  viii.  345;  victory  o^  at 
Issus,  viii.  347  scq.\   his  courteous  treat- 
ment of  Darios'a  mother,  wife,  and  famtlx^ 
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viii.  350,  376;  his  treatment  of  Greeki 
taken  at  Doduuhzus,  viii.  355 ;  in  Phoenicia, 
viii.  355  seq,^  373  ;  his  correspondence  with 
Darius,  viii.  356,  305 ;  siege  and  capture  of 
Tyre  by,  viii.  358  «?•/. ;  surrender  of  the 
princes  of  Cyprus  to,  viii.  362 ;  his  march 
towards  Egypt,  viii.  366,  369;  siege  and 
capture  of  ( laza  by,  viii.  367  seq, ;  his 
cruelty  to  Batis,  viii.  368  ;  in  Egypt,  viii. 
370  seq. ;  crosses  the  Euphrates  at  Thapso- 
kus,  viii.  373  ;  fords  the  Tigris,  viii.  374 ; 
continence  of,  viii.  376,  n.  1 ;  >nctory  of,  at 
ArbeLi,  viii.  381  sfq.;  surrender  of  Susa 
and  Babylon  to,  viii.  389 ;  his  march  from 
Susa  to  Persepolis,  viii,  390  aeq. ;  at  Perse- 
ix)lis,  viii.  392  seq. ;  subjugation  of  Perils 
by,  viii.  396 ;  at  Kkbatana,  viii.  400,  454 
seq, ;  sends  home  the  Thessaliau  cavalry, 
viii.  4o0 ;  pursues  Darius  into  Parthia,  viii. 
401  seq.;  disappointment  of,  in  not  taking 
Darius  alive,  viii.  404  ;  Asiatizing  tendencies 
of,  viii.  405,  428,  472 ;  at  Hekatompylus, 
viii.  405  ;  in  Hyrkauin,  viii.  407  ;  his  ti^at- 
mcnt  of  the  Grecian  mercenaries  and  envoys 
with  Datius,  viii.  407  ;  in  Aria  and  Dran- 
gioiia,  viii.  408  s<^/.,  416  ;  Parmeuio  and 
Philotos  put  to  death  by,  viii.  412  seq. ;  in 
(iedrosia,  viii.  416,  •r46;  foundation  of  Alex- 
andria ad  Caucasum  by,  viii.  416  ;  in  Bak- 
tria  and  Sogdiana,  viii.  417  seq.;  and 
Bessus,  viii.  418,  421 ;  massacre  of  the 
Branchida.'  by,  viii.  418  seq. ;  at  Marukanda, 
viii.  419,  422  seq. ;  and  the  Scythians,  viii. 
421,  427  ;  Kleitus  killed  by,  viii.  423  seq., 
425  seq.,  429  seq. ;  captuie  of  the  Sogdian 
rock  and  the  rock  of  ChoriSnes  by,  viii.  428  ; 
and  Hoxaua,  viii.  428 ;  and  Kalllsthenes, 
conspiracy  of  royal  {Miges  against,  viii.  433 ; 
reduces  the  country  between  Hindoo^Koosh 
and  the  Indus,  viii.  436  seq.;  crosses  the 
Indus  and  the  Hydas}M?s,  and  defeats  Porus, 
viii.  439  seq.^  n.  1  and  2  ;  conquests  of,  in 
the  Punjab,  viii.  439  seq. ;  refusal  of  his  army 
to  march  farther,  viii.  442 ;  voyage  of, 
down  the  Hydnspos  and  the  Indus,  viii.  443  ; 
wound«nl  in  attacking  the  Malli,  viii.  444; 
posts  on  tlie  Indus  estaiblished  by,  viii.  445 ; 
his  baccliaiialian  procession  through  Kar- 
mania,  viii.  446 ;  and  the  tomb  of  Cyrus 
the  Great,  viii.  447 ;  satraps  of,  viii.  448 
seq. ;  discontents  and  mutiny  of  his  Mace- 
donian soldiers,  viii.  450  seq. ;  Asiatic  levies 
of,  viii.  451 ;  soils  down  the  Pasitigris  and 
up  the  Tigris  to  Opis,  viii.  451 ;  partial  dis- 
banding of  his  Macedonian  soldiei-s  by,  viii. 
452 ;  preparations  of,  for  the  conquest  and 
circumnavigation  of  Asia,  viii.  454,  457; 
his  grief  for  the  death  of  HephsFstion,  viii. 
454,  461  ;  eitermination  of  the  Kossa-i  by, 
viii.  456 ;  his  last  visit  to  Babylon,  viii.  457 
aeq. ;  numerous  embassies  to,  B.C.  323,  viii. 
456;  his  sjiil  on  the  Euphiates,  viii.  458; 
his  incor))oration  of  Persians  in  the  Mace- 
donian phaLmx,  viii.  459 ;  his  despatch  to 
Kleomenes,  viii.  460 ;  forebodings  and  sus- 
pieiun  of;  at   Babylon,   viii.  461,  n. ;   ill- 


ness and  death  of,  Ti'ii.  462  aeq. ;  rr 
poisoning  of,  viii.  463  n.  2  ;  sentin 
cited  by  the  career  and  death  of,  i 
seq.;  probable  achievements  ot,  if 
lived  longer,  viii.  466  aeq. ;  cfaaiad< 
a  ruler,  viii.  468  aeq. ;  absence  of  nal 
in,  viii.  470  ;  Lirjr's  opinioQ  m 
chances  if  he  had  attacked  the  Rams 
466 ;  unrivalled  excellence  of,  a^  a  i 
man,  viii.  467  ;  not  the  intentioasl 
of  Hellenic  culture,  viii.  471  seq. 
founded  in  Asia  by,  viii.  472;  A 
Hellenized  by,  viii.  474 ;  increased 
communication  produced  by  the  cooqv 
viii.  477  Sf*/.  ;  his  interest  in  sciee 
literature,  viii.  478  ;  state  of  the  < 
world  when  he  crossed  the  Hellcfpoi 
479;  possibility  of  emandpating 
during  his  earlier  Asiatic  campaign 
479 ;  his  rescript  directing  the  rei 
Grecian  exiles,  viii.  508  aeq. ;  his  hm 
generals,  after  his  death,  viii.  516  »i 
tition  of  the  empire  of,  viii.  517,  53: 
of  projects  eitertained  by,  at  the  time 
death,  viii.  518. 

Alexander,  son  of  Alexander  the  Gital 
530,  536,  538,  558,  559,  563. 

Alexander,  son  of  Polysperdkon,  viii. 
558,  560. 

Alexdnder,  son  of  Kassander,  viii.  578. 

Alexander,  king  of  the  Molossians,  viii.  5{ 

Alexander,  sou  of  Amyntas,  vii.  217. 

Alexander  of  Epirtta,  marriage  <^,  viii.  'J 

Alexander,  the  Lynkestlan,  viii.  240  feq. 

Alexander  (jf  Pherce,  vii.  217;  expediti 
Pelopidas  against,  vii.  230,  265,  269 
n.  4 ;  seizure  of  Pelopidas  and  Ismea 
vii.  247  aeq. ;  release  of  Pelopidas  and 
nias  by,  vii.  249 ;  subdued  by  the  Tl 
vii.  27 1  seq, ;  naval  hostilities  of^  : 
Athens,  vii.  324 ;  cruelties  and  assass 
of,  vii.  637  aeq. 

Alexandreia  Trona,  i.  272. 

Alexandria  in  Egypt,  viii.  370 ;  ad  Cam 
viii.  416;  in  Ariis,  and  in  Amchosi 
416,  n.  5  ;  ad  Joxartem,  viii.  420. 

Alexandrine  chronolc^y  from  the  return 
Herakleids  to  the  tii^  01>naapiad,  ii.  81 

Alexiklis,  v.  409,  411,  412. 

Alkalis,  Herodotus's  mistake  about,  ii 
n.  1 ;  his  flight  from  battle,  ii.  389  ; 
sition  of,  to  Pittakus,  ii.  390,  iii.  76 
collected  works  of,  iii.  77  n. ;  sub 
character  of  his  poetry,  i.  301. 

Alkamenes,  son  of  Tdleklus,  ii.  179. 

Alkamenes,  appointment  of,  to  go  to  I 
V.  320  ;  defeat  and  death  of,  v.  324. 

Alkestis  and  Admetus,  i.  99  aeq, 

Alketas,  vii.  121,  128  n.,  VVi,  476. 

Alkibiades,  reputed  oiation  of  Andokides  ii] 
iii.  129  n.  2,  iv.  149  n.  2;  alleged  dt 
tion  of  the  tribute-money  of  Athenian 
by,  iv.  149  n.  2 ;  at  the  battle  of  D< 
iv.  487;  education  and  character  of, 
aeq. ;  and  Sokrat&s  t.  31  aeq, ;  oonfi 
sentiments  entertained  towards,  v.  36 
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tempts  of,  to  revive  his  family  tie  with 
Sparta,  v.  37  ;  early  poh'tics  of,  v.  36 ; 
adoption  of  anti-F^acooian  politics  by,  v.  37  ; 
attempt  of,  to  ally  Argos  \^ith  Athens,  B.C. 
420,  V.  38 ;  trick  of,  upon  the  Lacedaemonian 
envoys,  v.  40  seq, ;  display  of,  at  the  Olympic 
•  festival,  v.  46  seq.,  48  n. ;  intra- Pelopon- 
nesian  policy  of,  b.c.  419,  v.  54  seq. ;  expe- 
dition of,  into  the  interior  of  Peloponnesus, 
B.C.  419,  V.  55  ;  at  Argos,  B.C.  418,  v.  65  ; 
and  B.C.  416,  v.  88 ;  and  Nikias,  projected 
contention  of  ostracism  between,  v.  95  acq. ; 
his  support  of  the  Egestaeau  envop  at  Athens, 
B.C.  416,  V.  127 ;  and  the  Sicilian  expedition, 
V.  129,  133  seq.,  140  seq. ;  attack  upon,  in 
connexion  with  the  mutilation  of  theHerms, 
V.  149,  153,  182  seq. ;  the  Eieusinian  mys- 
teries and,  V.  153  seq.,  182  seq.,  484 ;  plan 
of  action  in  Sicily  proposed  by,  v.  167 ;  at 
MessSne  in  Sicily,  v.  169 ;  at  Katana,  r.  169  ; 
recall  of,  to  take  his  trial,  v.  170,  184  seq. ; 
escape  and  condemnation  of,  v.  184  seq., 
205  n.  1 ;  at  Sparta,  v.  205  seq. ;  Lace- 
daemonians persuaded  by,  to  send  aid  to  Chios, 
V.  325 ;  expedition  oCto  Chios,  v.  325  seq.] 
i-cvolt  of  MiK^tus  from  Athens,  caused  by, 
V.  329 ;  order  from  Sparta  to  kiU,  v.  355  ; 
escape  of,  to  Tissaphern^s,  v.  355;  advice 
of,  to  Tissapheru^,  v.  355;  acts  as  inter- 
preter between  TissaphemSs  and  the  Greeks, 
V.  357  seq. ;  oligarchical  conspii-acy  of,  with 
the  Athenian  officers  at  Samos,  v.  359  seq.  ; 
counter-manoeuvres  of,  agaiust  Phrynichus, 
V.  363 ;  proposed  restoration  of,  to  Athens, 
V.  363,  365  ;  negotiations  of,  with  Peisander, 
V.  366,  371  seq.'j  and  the  AUienian  demo- 
cracy at  Samos,  v.  396  seq.,  400  seq. ;  at 
Aspendus,  v.  439 ;  return  of,  from  Aspendus 
to  Samas,  v.  452 ;  arrival  of,  at  the  Helles- 
pont, from  Samos,  v.  453;  arrest  of  Tissa- 
phern6s  by,  v.  456  ;  escape  of,  from  Sardis, 
V.  456 ;  and  the  Athenian  fleet,  at  the  Bos- 
phonis;  v.  461 ;  attack  u{)on  Chalk6don  by, 
V.  462 ;  occupation  of  Chiysopolis  by,  v.  462 ; 
and  Thrasyllus,  at  the  Hellespont,  v.  465; 
capture  of  Chalkedon  by,  v.  466 ;  and  Phar- 
nabazus,  v.  408 ;  proceedings  of,  in  Thrace 
and  Asia,  B.  C.  4o7,  v.  478 ;  return  of,  to 
Athens,  B.C.  407,  v.  479  Kq. ;  expedition  of, 
to  Asia,  B.C.  407,  v.  485  seq. ;  dissatisfac- 
tion of  the  armament  at  Samos  with,  v.  488 ; 
accusations  against,  at  Athens,  B.C.  407, 
V.  488 ;  altemtion  of  sentiment  towards,  at 
Athens,  B.C.  407,  v.  489  seq. ;  and  Nikias, 
different  behaviour  of  the  Athenians  towards, 
V.  491 ;  dismissal  of,  from  his  command, 
B.C.  407,  V.  492 ;  at  iEgospotaroi,  v.  542 ; 
position  and  views  of,  in  Asia,  aflcr  the 
battle  of  iEgospotami,  vi.  19 seq.;  assassina- 
tion of,  vi.  21  seq. ;  character  of,  vi.  22  seq. 

Alkidas,  iv.  348,  350  seq.,  378. 

Alknurdn,  i.  235  seq. 

Alkuuednids,  curse,  trial,  and  condemnation  of, 
ii.  290 ;  proceedings  of,  agaiust  Hippias,  iii. 
102  ;  rebuilding  of  Delphian  temple  by,  iii. 
103 ;  false  imputation  of  treachery  on,  at  the 
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battle  of  Marathon,   iii.   306;   demand  of 
Sparta  for  the  expulsion  of,  iv.  227. 

Aikmcm,  iii.  66,  70,  73  seq. 

AlkmSne,  i.  79. 

Allegorical  interpretation  of  mythes,  i.  345  seq., 
348,  358. 

Allegory  nu'ely  admissible  in  the  interpretation 
of  mythes,  i.  2. 

Aloids,  the,  i.  117. 

Alos,  sanguinary  rites  at,  i.  108. 

Althcea  and  the  burning  brand,  i.  123. 

AlthcBtnenis,  founder  of  Rhodes,  i.  429. 

AlthiFmenis  and  Katreus,  i.  188. 

Alyattes  and  Kyaxards,  ii.  417 ;  war  of,  with 
Mil§tus,  ii.  436  seq.\  sacrilege  committed 
by,  ii.  437 ;  long  reign,  death,  and  sepulchre 
of,  ii.  437. 

Amaltheia,  the  horn  of,  i.  127. 

Amcmiis,  Mount,  march  of  Darius  to,  vlil.  343. 

Amasis,  iii.  502  seq. ;  death  of,  iii.  187. 

Amasis  and  Polykratds,  iii.  205. 

Amastris,  viii.  645  seq. 

Amazons,  legend  of,  i.  174  seq. 

Ambrakia,  ii.  560. 

AmbrtMots,  attack  of,  upon  Amphilochian 
Argos,  iv.  299  ;  attack  of,  upon  Akarnnnia, 
iv.  310  seq, ;  projected  attack  of,  on  Amphi- 
lochian Argos,  iv.  404 ;  defeat  of,  at  Olpae, 
iv.  405 ;  Menedaeus's  desertion  of,  iv.  407  seq, ; 
Demosthenes's  victory  over,  iv.  408  seq.; 
pacific  convention  of,  with  the  Akamaruans 
and  Amphilochians,  iv.  412. 

Atnbrysus,  re-fortification  of,  viii.  220. 

Amnum,  Alexander's  visit  to  the  oracle  of,  viii. 
371. 

Amnesty  decreed  by  Solon,  ii.  306 ;  proposed 
by  Fatrokleid^,  v.  549 ;  at  Athens,  B.C.  403, 
vi.  3,  8  seq. 

Amomphorctus,  iii.  509. 

Amorgis,  v.  321 ;  capture  of,  v.  341, 

Amphiaraus,  i.  228,  230. 

Amphiktyon,  i.  87,  90. 

Amphiktyomc  assembly,  i.  87,  ii.  30  seq.,  viii.  1 ; 
condemnation  of  Sparta  by,  vii.  176  seq. ; 
accusation  of  Thebes  against  Sparta  befoie, 
viii.  2 ;  accusation  of  Thebes  against  Phokis 
liefore,  viii.  3 ;  resistance  of  Phokis  to,  viii. 
4  scq.'y  sentence  of,  againht  the  Phokians, 
and  honours  confencd  upon  Philip  by,  viii. 
160,  162  ;  at  Delphi,  B.C.  339,  viii.  199  5^. 

AmphihtyonieSt  or  exclusive  religious  partner- 
shipit,  ii.  28  seq. 

Ainphiktyons,  punishment  of  the  Kirrhaeans  by, 
iii.  53 ;  establishment  of  the  Pythian  games 
by,  iii.  5(;  violent  measures  of,  against  the 
Amphissians,  viii.  202  seq. 

Amphiktyony  at  Kalauria,  i.  115. 

Amphilochiim  Argos,  Eurylochus's  projected 
attack  upon,  iv.  404. 

Amphilochians  and  Akamanians,  pacific  treaty 
of,  with  the  Ambrakiots,  iv.  412. 

Amphilochw,  i.  237;  wanderings  of,  i.  261. 

Amphion  and  Zethm,  i.  220  seq. ;  Homeric 
legend  of,  i.  215. 

Amphipolis,  foundation  of,  iv.  153  seq, ;  aos^i- 
siUon  of,  by  Bivsu&b&^Vi.  *i»^  ««V*N  ^^^«»sJ^ 
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ings  of  Brasidas  in,  ir.  508 ;  policy  of  Eleon 
Aiid  Nikiat  for  the  recoTery  of,  iv.  540  seq, ; 
Kleon's  expedition  against,  iv.  544  seq. ;  to- 
pography of,  iv.  547  seq,]  battle  of,  iv. 
550  seq, ;  negotiations  for  peact  after  the 
battle  of,  iv.  568 ;  not  restored  to  Athens, 
on  the  peace  of  Nikias,  v.  4  •,  neglect  of,  by 
the  Athenians,  v.  90,  vii.  648;  claim  of 
Athens  to,  vii.  215  seq.^  257  ;  Iphikratte  at, 
vii.  220,  261 ;  failure  of  Timotheus  at,  vii. 
264;  nine  defeats  of  the  Athenians  at,  vii. 
264;  Kaliisthends  at,  vii.  325;  Philip  re- 
nounces his  claim  to,  vii.  646  ;  si^g^  and  cap- 
ture of,  by  Philip,  vii.  662  seq. ;  Philip's  deal- 
ings with  the  Athenians  respecting,  vii.  665. 

Amphissay  capture  of,  by  Philip,  viii.  223. 

Amj^issians,  accusation  of,  against  Athens,  viii. 
199  seq. ;  violent  proceedings  of  the  Am- 
phiktyons  against,  viii.  202  seq. 

Amphitry^,  i.  80. 

Amphoterus  and  Akaman,  i.  236. 

Amykkt,  ii.  100  ;  conquest  of,  ii.  178. 

AmyhtSt  i.  142. 

Amyntasi  snd  the  Peisistratids,  iii.  16. 

Amyntas,  father  of  Philip,  vii.  42  seq.,  212  seq. ; 
and  the  Olynthian  confederacy,  vii.  43,  48, 
50, 56 ;  and  Iphikratds,  vii.  94 ;  and  Athens, 
vii.  213,  215;  death  of,  vii.  217;  assistance 
of  Iphikrat^  to  the  family  of,  vii.  218. 

AmyntaSy  son  of  Antiochus,  viii.  251, 344,  351. 

Amyntas,  son  of  Perdikkas,  viii.  251. 

Anaktorittniy  iii.  560  seq.,  iv.  455. 

Anaphi,  i.  201. 

Anapus,  crossing  of,  by  Dion,  vii.  535. 

Anaragoras,  iv.  231 . 

AnaxandrideSy  bigamy  of,  ii.  150. 

Aftaxarchus  of  Abdera,  viii.  427  seq, 

Anaxibins,  vi.  320  seq.,  328  seq. ;  in  the  Hel- 
lespont, vi.  514 ;  death  of,  vi.  515  seq. 

AnaxikratSs,  iv.  84. 

Anaxilaus,  iii.  541,  556. 

Anaximander,  iii.  330  seq. ;  map  of,  iii.  245. 

Anaximenis  of  Lampsacus,  i.  337. 

AndokidSs,  reputed  oration  of,  against  Alki- 
biadgs,  iii.  129  n.  2,  iv.  149  n.  2  ;  de  Mys- 
teriis,  iii.  105,  n.  3 ;  and  the  mutilation  of 
the  Hermae,  v.  174,  177  seq, 

Andi-ogeos,  death  of,  i.  185. 

Androklus,  ii.  373. 

Andromache  and  Helenus,  i.  255. 

Andromachw,  vii.  586. 

Andrdn,  story  of,  respecting  Kr^te,  i.  428. 

Andros,  siege  of,  by  Themistoklfis,  iii.  480  ; 
siege  of,  by  Alkibiadds  and  Konon,  v.  485. 

Animals,  worship  of,  in  Egypt,  ii.  492. 

Ankanis,  i.  149. 

Antnlkidas,  embassy  of,  to  Tiribazus,  vi.  505 
seq. ;  embassies  of,  to  Persia,  vi.  526,  vii. 
1 36  ;  in  the  Hellespont,  vi.  527 ;  the  peace 
of,  vi.  528  seq.,  vii.  1  seq. 

Antandrus,  expulsion  of  Arsak^s  from,  v.  451 ; 
the  Syi-Rcusans  at,  vii.  340. 

Ante- Hellenic   inhabitants   of  Greece,  ii.  44 ; 
colonies  from  Phoenicia  and  Eeypt  not  pro- 
bable, ii.  48. 
AntMr,  \.  255, 266. 


AnHgonS,  i.  231. 

Antigonus  and  Perdikkas,  viii.  531 ;  tad  Ed 
menfo,  viii.  533 ;  great  power  of,  viiL  559, 
alliance  of  Kassander,  Lysimadiua,  and  Pto- 
lemy, against,  viii.  559,  563,  572,  576; 
measures  of,  against  Kassander,  viii.  560,  b6'l ; 
pacification  of,  with  Kassander,  Lysimachas, 
and  Ptolemy,  viii.  563  ;  Roxana  and  her  sn 
Alexander  put  to  death  by,  viii.  563 ;  maiden 
Kleopatra,  sister  of  Alexander,  viii.  564; 
Athenian  envoys  sent  to,  viii.  571 ;  death  ci^ 
viii.  576. 

Antigonus  Gonatas,  viii.  578. 

Antilochus,  death  of,  i.  250. 

Antimachus  of  Kolophdn,  i,  225. 

Antiochus,  at  Samoa  and  Notium,  v.  486. 

Antiochus,  the  Arcadian,  vii.  245. 

Antiope,  i.  220  seq. 

Antipater,  embassy  of,  from  Philip  to  Athens, 
viii.  127,130,  131,  136,  139  ;  made  viceroy 
of  Macedonia,  viii.  301;  and  Olympias,  viii. 
302,  461 ;  defeat  of  Agis  by,  viu.  486 ;  sub- 
mission of  all  Greece  to,  viii.  487  ;  Grecian 
hostilities  against,  afler  Alexander's  death, 
viii.  512  seq. ;  and'Kratenis,  viii.  519  seq.^ 
532;  victory  of,  at  Krannon,  viii.  519; 
terms  imposed  upon  Athens  by,  viii.  521 
seq. ;  remodels  the  Peloponnesian  cities,  viii. 
529  ;  contest  and  pacification  of,  with  tlM 
iGtolians,  viii.  529 ;  made  guardian  of  Alex- 
ander's family,  viii.  533 ;  death  of,  viii.  534; 
last  directions  of,  viii.  535. 

Antipater,  son  of  Kassander,  viii.  578. 

Ant^ilus,  viii,  514,  520. 

Antiphon,  v.  368,  379  seq. ;  407  teg. ;  426  seq. 

Antiquity,  Grecian,  a  religious  conception,  i, 
366 ;  stripped  of  its  religious  character  bi 
chronology,  i.  366. 

Antisthenis,  at  Kaunus,  v.  348. 

Antistrophe,  introduction  of,  iii.  75. 

Anytus,  v.  466,  565. 

Aornos,  rock  of,  viii.  437  and  n. 

Apati,  i.  6. 

Apaturia,  excitement  at  the,  after  the  battl< 
of  Arginus»,  v.  521  seq, 

Aphareus,  i.  137. 

Apheidas,  i.  148. 

Aphepsion  and  Mantitheus,  v.  175. 

AphetcB,  Persian  fleet  at^  iii.  443,  445,  446. 

Aphroditi,  i.  5,  46. 

Apis,  i.  72. 

ApodektcB,  iii.  118. 

Apollo,  i.  9 ;  legends  of,  i.  39  seq.,  44 ;  wor 
ship  and  functions  of,  u  43  seq. ;  ii.  370 : 
and  Laomedon,  i.  49,  239,  and  Herm^^,  i 
51 ;  types  of,  i.  52 ;  and  Adm^tus,  i.  98 
and  Kordnis,  i.  150  ;  Sminthios,  i.  280: 
evidence  of  the  Homeric  Hymn  to,  as  tc 
early  Ionic  life,  ii.  363 ;  temple  of,  at  Kla- 
rus,  ii.  376 ;  reply  of  Delphian,  to  the  r*^ 
monstrance  of  Croesus,  iii.  166. 

Apolloddnts,  his  genealoflj  of  Hellto,  i.  86  seq 

Apoiloddrus  and  the  Thcdric  fund,  viii.  93. 

J^lhkratis,  vii.  548,  550,  559. 

.^M^hnia,  ii.  561  9eq, ;  and  the  Olyrians,  iii 
bseq, ;  and  the  Otyntbianoo«iMer»cT,vii.  45. 
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Apolhnidh,  viii.  366,  372. 

AprieSt  reign  and  dmth  of,  ii.  501  seq. 

ApsyrhUy  i.  201. 

ArahiOf  Alexanders  projects  with  regard  to, 
viii.  454,  457. 

Arachoaiaf  Alexander  in,  viii.  416. 

Ai-adus,  surrender  of,  to  Alexander,  viii.  355. 

Arbela,  battle  of,  viii.  381  teq. 

Arbitration  at  Athens,  ir.  103. 

Aj'cadia,  ii.  78  ;  state  of,  B.G.  560,  ii.  198 
seq. ;  and  Sparta,  ii.  201  seq.,  iv.  67  ;  pro- 
ceedings in,  after  the  battle  of  Lenktra,  vii. 
178  seq, ;  invasions  of,  by  Archidamas,  Tii. 
232,  276  seq. ;  mission  of  Epaminondas  to, 
▼ii.  252 ;  dissensions  in,  vii.  282  seq. ;  em- 
bassy of  iDschinds  to,  yiii.  110. 

Arcadians f  ii.  80,  198  seq. ;  sympathy  of,  with 
Messenians,  ii.  192  ;  impulse  of,  towards  a 
Pan-Arradian  miion,  vii.  181  ;  application 
of,  to  Athens  and  Thebes,  for  aid  against 
Sparta,  yii.  186;  Epaminondas  and  the  con- 
solidation  of,  vii.  188 ;  energsllc  action  and 
insolence  of,  vii.  227  seq. ;  envoy  to  Persia 
from,  vii.  243,  245;  protest  of,  against  the 
headship  of  Thebes,  vii.  245;  alliance  of 
Athens  with,  vii.  252 ;  and  Eleians,  vii. 
275  seq.f  283 ;  occupation  and  plunder  of 
Olympia  by,  vii.  275,  281  seq. ;  celebra- 
tion of  the  Olympic  games  by,  vii.  278  seq. ; 
seizure  of,  at  Tegea,  by  the  Theban  harmost, 
vii.  284  seq. 

Archagathus,  viii.  620,  625. 

Archegetes  Apollo,  i.  43. 

Archelaus,  v.  455  seq. ;  siege  of  Pydna  by, 
vii.  39. 

Archeptoierwis,  v.  426  seq. 

Ar Chios,  oekist  of  Syracuse,  ii.  523. 

Archias,  the  Theban,  vii.  73,  75. 

Archias,  the  Exile-Hunter,  viii.  523  seq. 

Archidamus  IL,  speech  of,  against  war  with 
Athens,  iv.  219  seq.;  invasions  of  Attica 
by,  iv.  252  seq.,  276,  334 ;  his  expedition 
to  Platxea,  iv.  303  seq. 

Archidamus  III.,  invasions  of  Arcadia  by, 
vii.  232,  276  seq. ;  and  the  independence 
of  Mess6ne,  vii.  255,  316 ;  and  Philomelus, 
viii.  6  ;  expedition  of,  against  Megalopolis, 
viii.  52  ;  aid  to  the  Phokians  at  Thermopyl(e 
under,  viii.  154,  156,  484,  583. 

Archihchus,  i.  300,  iii.  22,  66,  68  seq. 

ArchinfiSf  decrees  of,  vi.  8,  16. 

Architects  at  Athens,  under  Perikl^,  iv.  163. 

Architecture,  Grecian,  between  B.C.  600-550, 
111.  8o. 

Archonides,  vii.  414. 

Archons  after  Kodrus,  ii.  260;  the  nine,  ii. 
282 ;  judges  without  appeal  till  af^er  Klei- 
sthenes,  ii.  329  ;  effect  of  Kleisthen§s*s  revo- 
lution on,  iii.  116  seq.,  122  seq.;  limited 
functions  of,  afler  the  Persian  war,  iv.  33  ; 
limftation  of  the  functions  of,  by  Perikl6s, 
iv.  103,  112. 

Ardys,  ii.  411. 

Arcoptjujrts,  senate  of,  ii.  281 ;  and  the  Ephets, 
ii.  286;    and  the  Eumcnides  of  ^fCschylof,* 
ii.  287  n.  2  ;  powers  of,  enlarged  by  ?ilon, 


ii.  323;  under  the  Solonlan  and  Kleisthe- 
nean  constitutions,  iii.  127  ;  in  early  Atfaesf, 
iv.  99  seq. ;  oligarchical  tendencies  of,  iv. 
101  ;  venerable  character  and  large  powers 
of,  iv.  104 ;  at  variance  with  the  growing 
democratical  sentiment,  B.C.  480-460,  iv. 
105  ;  a  centre  of  action  for  the  oligarchical 
party,  iv.  106  ;  power  of,  abridged  by  Peri- 
klds  and  Ephialtds,  iv.  Ill  seq. 

ArSs,  i.  9. 

Aretl  vii.  503,  528,  570. 

Argadeis,  ii.  262. 

Argoeus  and  Philip,  vii.  645. 

ArganthM^ins  and  the  Phdkseans,  iii.  174. 

Argeian  Demos,  proceedings  of,  v.  87. 

Argeian  genealogies,  i.  72. 

Argeians,  attempts  of,  to  recover  Thyrea,  ii. 
205;  defeat  and  destruction  of,  by  Kleo- 
mends,  iii.  275 ;  trick  of,  with  their  calen- 
dar, V.  57;  at  Epidaurus,  v.  61,  78;  at 
the  battle  within  the  Long  Walls  of  Corinth, 
vi.  483  ;  mancBuvres  of,  respecting  the  holy 
truce,  vi.  502  ;  and  the  peace  of  Antalkidas, 
vi.  430  ;  and  Mardonius,  iii.  495. 

Argis,  i.  4. 

Argilus,  acquisition  of,  by  Brasidas,  iv.  497  seq, 

ArginuscB,  battle  of,  v.  501  seq. ;  recall,  im- 
peachment, defence,  and  condemnation  of 
the  generals  at  the  battle  o£^  v.  509  seq. ; 
inaction  of  the  Athenian  fleet  after  the  battle 
of,  V.  541. 

ArgS,  the,  i.  194. 

Arg<mautic  expedition,  i.  194*  seq. ;  monu- 
ments of,  i.  202  seq. ;  how  and  when  at- 
tached to  Kolchis,  i.  209;  attempts  to  re- 
concile the,  with  geographical  knowledge, 
i.  212  seq. ;  continued  faith  in,  i.  213  ; 
Dr.  Warton  and  M.  Ginguen^  on -the,  i. 
395  n.  1. 

Argos,  rise  of,  coincident  with  the  decline  of 
MykSnae,  i.  228 ;  occupation  of,  by  the 
Dorians,  ii.  410;  and  neighbouring  Dorians 
greater  than  Sparta  in  776  B.C.,  ii.  84; 
Dorian  settlements  in,  ii.  85,  87;  early 
ascendency  of,  ii.  88,  94 ;  subsequent  de- 
cline of,  ii.  95  ;  acquisitions  of  Sparta  from, 
ii.  204  seq. ;  military  classification  at,  ii. 
214 ;  struggles  of,  to  recover  the  headship 
of  Greece,  ii.  216  seq.;  and  Klednc,  ii. 
217;  victorious  war  of  Sparta  against,  B.C. 
496-5,  iii.  375  Sfiq.;  prostration  of,  B.C. 
496-5,  iii.  278 ;  assistance  of,  to  iEgina,  iii. 
402  ;  neutrality  of,  on  the  invasion  of 
Xerxes,  iii.  414  seq. ;  position  of,  on  its  al- 
liance with  Athens  about  B.C.  461,  iv.  71 
seq.;  uncertain  relations  between  Sparta  and, 
B.C.  421,  V.  3 ;  position  of,  on  the  Peace  of 
Nikiaa,  v.  10  seq.;  the  Thousand-regiment 
at,  V.  10;  induced  by  the  Corinthians  to 
head  a  new  Pelnponnesian  alliance, B.C.  421,  y. 
11;  joined  by  Mantineia,  v.  12;  joined  by 
the  Corinthians,  v.  16;  joined  by  Elis,  v. 
16;  refusal  of  Tegea  to  join,  v.  17 ;  and 
Sparta,  projected  alliance  between,  v.  21 ; 
and  Boeotia,  projected  alliance  between,  v. 
22  seq, ;  conclnsion'  of  a  f\fty  years'  ^«cft 
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between  Sparta  and,  r.  25  9eq, ;  and  Athens, 
alliance  between,  v.  39,  43  $eq,]  embsKgy 
from,   for  alliance   with   Corinth,  v.   54 ; 
attack  of,  upon  Epidaurus,  v.  56,  57 ;  in- 
Tasion  of,  by  the  Lacedsmonians  and  their 
allies,  B.C.  418,  r.  61  aeq. ;  Alkibiadds  at, 
B.C.  418,  V.  65 ;  political  change  at,  through 
the  battle  of  Mantineia,  B.C.  418,  r.  79  ieq. ; 
treaty  of  peace  between  Sparta  and,  B.C.  418, 
T.  80  8cq, ;  alliance  betwef'n  Sparta  and,  n.c. 
418,  V.  80  ;  renounces  alliance  with  Athens, 
Klis,  and  Mantineia,  -v.  82  ;  oligarchical  rf- 
volution  at,  v.  83,  85 ;  restoration  of  de* 
inocracy  at,  ▼.  86  ;  renewed  alliance  of,  witli 
Athens,  v.  87 ;  Alkibiad^s  at,  B.C.  416,  v. 
88;  Lacedaemonian  inter\'ention  in  behalf  of 
the  oligarchy  at,  v.  88  ;  envoys  from,  to  the 
Athenian  Demos  at  Samo9,  v.  402 ;  alliance 
of,  with  Thebes,  Athens,  and  Connth,  against 
Sparta,  vi.   453;    consolidation  of  Corinth 
with,   vi.   482  ;    eipedition    of  Agesipolis 
against,  vi.  501  seq, ;  violent  intestine  feud 
at,  vii.  174  aeq, 

ArgoB,  Ampfuiochiarit  capture  of,  by  Phormio, 
iv.  248 ;  attack  of  Ambrakiots  on,  iv.  29^  ; 
Eurylochus's  projected  attack  upon,  iv.  404. 

Argus,  destruction  of  Argeians  in  the  grove  of, 
iii.  276. 

Aria,  Alexander  in,  viii.  408. 

Ariadni,  i.  186  8eq, 

Arvrus,  flight  of,  after  the  battle  of  Kunaxa, 
vi.  223  ;  and  Klearchus,  vi.  228,  230 ;  ajid 
the  Greeks  aflpr  the  battle  of  Kunaxa,  vi. 
230,  232,  237,  249. 

Aridctua,  Philip,  viii.  517,  530. 

Arioharzanea,  intervention  of,  in  Greece,  vii. 
228  ;  revolt  of,  vii.  257  seq. ;  at  the  Susian 
Gates,  viii.  391  ;  death  of,  viii.  392. 

Arum,  iii.  74  acq. 

Aristagoras  and  Megabatds,  iii.  242  ;  revolt  of, 
iii.  243  seq.,  249  ;  application  of,  to  Sparta, 
iii.  245  seq. ;  application  of,  to  Athens,  iii. 
247 ;  march  of,  to  Sardis,  iii.  248 ;  desertion 
of  the  Ionic  revolt  by,  iii.  253  seq. 

AristarchuSj'ihe  Athenian,  v.  424. 

Aristarchus,  the  Lacedaemonian,  vi.  329  seq, 

Aristeides,  coiisi\i\\i\oTi&\  change  introduced  by, 
iii.  124;  chai-acter  of,  iii.  291  seq.\  elected 
general,  iii.  292;  banishment  of,  by  ostra- 
cism,  iii.  402 ;  and  Themistoki^,  rivalry 
between,  iii.  402,  iv.  30 ;  restoration  of, 
from  biinishinent,  iii.  454 ;  joins  the  Greek 
fleet  at  Snlamis,  iii.  471 ;  slaughtera  the 
Persians  at  Psyttaleia,  iii.  477 ;  equitable 
assessment  of,  u))on  the  allied  Greeks,  iv.  21 
seq. ;  popularity  of,  al\er  the  Pereian  war, 
iv.  34 ;  death  and  poverty -of,  iv.  44. 

Aiistcus,  iv.  204,  207  seq.,  301. 

Aristo  and  Agetus,  iii.  279. 

Aristocrats,  Grecian,  bad  morality  of,  iv.  387. 

Aristodeinus,  i,  405  seq, 

Aristodeimis,  king  of  Messenia,  li.  184. 

Aristoilenns  Malakus,  ii.  520. 

A'-istoilemus,  **  the  cowai-d,"  iii.  439,  521. 

A.ist(xleinns  the  actor,  viii.  115. 

.  1  rififoiii'i  '/s,  i  i  i .  1 7  2 . 


AriahgeitSn  and  Harmodiaa;  iii.  94  seq. 
Aristoklh  and  Hipponoidas,  v.  74,  78. 
AristokratSs,  king  of  OrcbomeDus,  ii.  186, 193. 
AristokraUs,  the  Athenian,  v.  323. 
AristomachS,  vii.  425. 

Aristomenis,  ii.  181,  186  seq. 

Aristcnikus  of  Methjrmna,  viii.  366,  372. 

Arist(yohanh^  vi.  34;  h^  reason  for  showiof 
up  Sokrat^,  vi.  106 ;  his  attack  npoa  Hbt 
alleged  impiety  of  Soknt^  i.  330  n. ;  sod 
Kleon,  iv.  561  seq,,  56G. 

AristoteiSs  the  Spajtan,  vii.  457. 

Aristotle  on  Spartan  women,  ii.  148 ;  <mi  th* 
Spartan  laws  of  property,  ii.  170  ;  roeaniog 
of  the  word  Sophist  in,  vi.  55 ;  formal  logic 
of,  vi.  124;  novelties  ascribed  to  Sokrat^ 
by,  vi.  119;  and  Hermeias,  viii.  174  and 
n.  2  ;  instruction  of  Alexander  by,  viii.  247 ; 
and  Alexander,  political  views  of,  c6mpared, 
viii.  471  Kq, 

Aristoxenus  of  Taxeaiam,  vii.  593. 

Aristus  and  rlikotelds,  vii.  411. 

Arkas  and  Kallisto,  i.  1 48. 

ArkesUaus  the  Second,  iiL  30  ;  the  Third,  iii.  38 
seq. 

Aj'ktinuSf  iEthiopis  of,  i.  536. 

Armenia,  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  in,  vi.  273 
seq, 

Armenus,  i.  203. 

Arnold,  his  edition  of  Thucydidds,  t.  452  n.  1. 

Arrhifxius,  iv.  489,  525,  527  seq. 

Arrian  on  the  Amazons,  i.  180  seq, ;  conjecture 
of,  respecting  Geryon,  i.  208 ;  on  Ihmns's 
plan  against  Alexander,  viii.  338. 

Arsakis  nt  Antandrus,  v.  451. 

Arsames,  viii.  340. 

Arsinoe,  viii.  647  seq, 

ArsUes,  viii.  310. 

Art,  Grecian,  iii.  83  seq. 

Ariabanvs,  iii.  364  seq. 

Artabazvs,  Xerxes*  general,  siege  of  Potid»a 
and  Olynthns  by,  iii.  487  ;  jealousy  of, 
against  Mardonius,  iii.  497  ;  conduct  of,  at 
and  after  the  battle  of  Plateet^  iii.  514;  aixl 
Pausnniaa,  iv.  14,  26. 

Artabazfts,  satrap  of  Daskylium,  vii.  660,  viii. 
15,  52. 

Artabaztis,  Dariits's  genera!,  viii.  402,  406. 

Artaphernis,  satrap  of  Sardis,  Hippias*s  appli- 
cation to,  iii.  241 ;  and  Histisus,  iii.  255, 
265 ;  proceedings  of,  after  the  reoooqucst  of 
Ionia,  ill.  267 ;  and  Datis,  Persian  armameot 
under,  iii.  282 ;  return  of,  to  Asia,  after  the 
battle  of  Marathon,  iii.  310. 

Aiiaphemis,  the  Persian  eneoy,  iv.  455  seq, 

ArtaxerxSs  Longimanus,  iv.  42  seq.,  456  seq. 

Ariaxerxis  Mnemon,  accession  of,  vi.  189 ;  and 
Cyrus  the  Younger,  vi.  19,  189,  219  J^^.; 
at  Kunaxa,  vi.  220,  224,  228;  death  of, 
vii.  322. 

Artayktis,  iii.  531  seq, 

Artemis,  i.  9  ;  worship  of,  in  Asia,  iU  370. 

Artemis,  Limnatis,  temple  of,  it  183. 

Artemisia,  iii.  462,  475,  479. 

Artemisiwn,  reedation  of  Grades  to  oppose 
Xerxes  at.  iii.  420 ;  Grade  fleet  at.  Hi.  427, 
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442  seq. ;  sea-fight  off,  iii.  445 ;  retreat  of  the 
Greek  fleet  from,  to  Sahimis,  iii.  447. 
Arthur ,  romances  of,  i.  391. 
ArtisanSf  at  Athens,  ii.  335  seq. 
Arts,  rudimentary  state  of,  in  Homeric  and 

Hesiodic  Greece,  i.  503. 
Aryandes,  Persian  satrap  of  Egypt,  iii.  40. 
Askif  tv/elre  Ionic  cities  in,  ii.  366  seq, ;  iEoIic 
cities  in,  ii.  382  seq, ;  collective  civilisation 
in,  without  individual  freedom  or  develop- 
ment, ii.  476 ;  state  of,  before  the  Pereiaii 
monarchy,  iii.  156;  conquests  of  Cyrus  the 
Great  in,  iii.  179;  cipedition  of  Greek  fleet 
against,  o.C.  478,  ir.  13;  Alkibiad^s  in, 
V.  478,  485  seq.,  vi.  19  seq. ;  eipedition  of 
Timotheus  to,  rii.  %1,  257  seq, ;  Agesilaus 
in,  vii^  257  ;  measures  of  Alexander  before 
going  to,  viii.  301 ;  passage  of  Alexander  to, 
viii.  302 ;  review  of  Alexander's  army  in, 
viii.  305;  cities  founded  by  Alexander  in, 
viii.  472  ;  Hellenized  by  the  Diadochi,  not 
by  Alexander,  viii.  474 ;  how  far  really 
Hellenized,  viii.  475. 

Asia  Minor,  Greeks  in,  ii.  21  ;  non-Hellenic 
people  of,  ii.  394  seq. ;  features  of  the  country 
of,  ii.  395;  Phrygian  music  and  worship 
among  Greeks  in,  ii.  403 ;  predominance  of 
female  influence  in  the  legends  of,  ii.  409  ; 
Cimmerian  invasion  of,  ii.  431  seq. ;  conquest 
of,  by  the  Persians,  iii.  177 ;  arrival  of  Cyrus 
the  Younger  in,  v.  471,  473. 

Asia,  Upper,  ScyUiian  invasion  of,  ii.  434. 

Asiatic  customs  and  religion  blended  with 
HeUeoic  in  the  Troad,  i.  281. 

Asiatic  Dorians,  ii.  392. 

Asiatic  frenzy  grafted  on  the  joviality  of  the 
Grecian  Dionysia,  i.  31. 

Asiatic  Greece,  deposition  of  despots  of,  by 
Aristagoras,  iii.  244. 

Asiatic  Greeks,  conquest  of,  by  Cixesus,  ii. 
438  seq. ;  state  of,  afler  Cyrus's  conquest  of 
Lydia,  iii.  170 ;  application  of,  to  Sparta, 
B.C.  546,  iii.  170 ;  alliance  with,  against 
Persia,  abandoned  by  the  Athenians,  iii. 
249 ;  successes  of  Persians  against,  iii.  252 ; 
rcconquest  of,  after  the  fall  of  Miletus,  iii. 
262 ;  first  step  to  the  ascendency  of  Athens 
over,  iii.  529;  not  tributary  to  Persia  be- 
tween B.C.  477  and  412,  iv.  86  n.  2 ;  sur- 
render of,  to  Persia,  by  Sparta,  vi.  367  ;  and 
Cyrus  the  Younger,  vi.  367;  and  Tissa- 
phernds,  vi.  368 ;  application  of,  to  Sparta 
for  aid  against  Tissaphem^,  vi.  369 ;  after 
the  i>eace  of  Antalkidas,  vii.  22  seq,\  Spartan 
project  for  the  rescue  of,  vii.  38. 

Asiciates,  vi.  337. 

Ashalaphxis  and  lalmenus,  i.  112. 

Asklepiades  of  Myrlea,  legendary  discoveries 
of,  i.  207  n.  3. 

Askelpiads,  i.  152. 

Asklepius,  i.  150  seq, 

Asopius,  son  of  Phorraio,  iv.  343. 

AsSim*,  Greeks  and  Persians  at,  before  the 
battle  of  Platffa,  iii.  501  seq, 

Aspasia,  ir,  228  seq, 

AqKndui,  Phenidan  fleet  at,  B.C.  411,  t«  439, 


451;  Alkibind^s  at,  V.  439 ;  A  Ik  ibind^' re- 
turn fiom,  to  Samos,  v.  452  ;  Alexander  at, 
viii.  329. 

Aspis,  viii.  606. 

Assen\bly,  ijpartnn  popular,  ii.  116,  12G ; 
Athenian  judicial,  iii.  117,  120  seq, ;  Athe- 
nian political,  iii.  118. 

Assyria,  relations  of,  with  Egypt,  ii.  403. 

Assyrian  kings,  their  command  of  human 
labour,  ii.  475. 

Assyrians^aad  Medes,  ii.  411  seq.,  4C6  seq.] 
contrasted  with  Phenicians,  Greeks,  and  Egyp- 
tians, ii.  476 ;  and  Phenicians,  eflect  of,  on 
the  Gn  ek  mind,  ii.  507  seq, 

Astakus,  iv.  260,  265. 

Asteria,  i.  5. 

Asterius,  i.  184. 

Astraeus,  i.  5 ;  and  Eos,  childi'en  of,  i.  5. 

Astronomy,  physical,  thought  impious  by  an- 
cient Greeks,  i.  289  n.;  and  physics,  know- 
ledge of,  among  the  early  Greeks,  i.  501. 

Astyages,  story  of,  iii.  157  seq, 

Astyanax,  death  of,  i.  255. 

Astyochus,  expedition  of,  to  Ionia,  v.  335 ;  at 
Lesbos,  V.  336;  at  Chio»  and  the  opposite  coast, 
v.  342  ;  accidental  escape  of,  v.  344 ;  and 
Pedaritus,  v.  343 ;  and  Tissaphem^s,  treaty, 
between,  t.  346  seq. ;  mission  of  Lichas  and 
others  respecting,  v.  348 ;  victory  of,  over 
Charmlnus,  and  junction  with  Antisthen^, 
V.  348  ;  at  Rhodes,  v.  434 ;  at  Mildtus,  v. 
437  ;  recall  of,  v.  438. 

Atalanta,  i.  48,  123  seq. 

Atameus  captured  and  garrisoned  by  Derkyllidas, 
vi.  379  ;  Hermeias  of,  viii.  174  aild  n.  2. 

Ate,  i.  6. 

Athamas,  i.  106  seq, 

Athenngoras.  v.  161  seq, 

Athene,  birth  of,  i.  9;  various  representations 
of,  i.  47  ;  her  dispute  with  Poseidon,  i.  49, 
163  ;  Cbalkicekus,  temple  of,  and  Pausanian, 
iv.  29 ;  Polia.s,  reported  prodigy  in  the  temple 
of,  on  Xerxes'  appruacli,  iii.  453. 

AthenUin  victims  for  the  Ninotaur,  i.  185; 
oei^monies  commemorative  of  the  destruction 
of  the  Minotaur,  i.  186 ;  democivy,  Klei- 
sthends  the  real  author  of,  iii.  119 ;  j^eople, 
judicial  attributes  of,  iii.  120 ;  nobles,  early 
violence  of,  iii.  130  ;  energy,  development  of, 
after  Kleisthen^'s  revolution,  iii.  151;  sea- 
men, contrasted  with  the  lonians  at  Lad6, 
iii.  259;  diknsts,  temper  of,  in  estimating 
past  services,  iii.  319  ;  democracy,  origin  of 
the  apparent  fickleness  of,  iii.  322  seq, ; 
envoy,  speech  of,  to  Gelo,  iii.  545 ;  parties 
and  politics,  effect  of  the  Persian  war  upon, 
iv.  31  seq, ;  empire,  iv.  46  seq.,  58  n.  2,  90, 
iv.  177,  181  n.  1,  183,  v.  599-607  ;  power, 
increase  of,  after  the  formation  of  the  Delian 
confederacy,  iv.  65;  auxiliaries  to  Sparta 
against  the  Helots,  iv.  68  seq, ;  democncy, 
consummation  of,  iv.  123 ;  aimament  against 
Samos,  under  Perikl6s,  Sophoklds,  &c.,  ir. 
\Qlseq, ;  private  citizens,  redress  of  lhealU«L 
against,  iv.  179  \  mmikWv^  ^  «V**^^'^  "^^^  "^^ 
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acq. ;  naval  attack,  iv.  198 ;  envoy,  reply  of;  to 
the  Corinthian  envoy,  at  the  Spartan  assembly, 
iv.  216  seq.;  expedition  to  ravage  Pclopon- 
ueaus,  B.C.  431,  iv.  159  ;  armament  to  Poti- 
lUea  and  Chalkidic  Thrace,  B.C.  429,  iv.  309 ; 
assembly,  debates  in,  respecting  Mityli^n^,  iv. 
354,  358  9iq. ;  assembly,  about  the  Lacedae- 
monian prisoners  in  Sphakteria,  iv.  424  seq. ; 
assembly,   on   Demosthenes*  application   for 
reinforcements  to  attack  Sphakteria,  iv.'  433 
9eq,;  hoplites,  at  the  battle  of  Amphipolis, 
iv.  557 ;  fleet,  operations  of,  near  M^s^nS 
and  Kh^um,  B.C.  425,  v.  117;  as.sembly, 
and  the  expedition   to  Sicily,   v.  129  seq.f 
245;  treasury,  abundance  in,  B.C.  415,  ▼. 
144  ;  fleet  in  the  harbour  of  Syracuse,  v.  260, 
261  seq.y  277  seq.,  284  seq.]  pruioners  at 
Syracuse,  v.  302  seq. ;  fleet  at  Samoa,  B.C. 
412,  ▼.  342 ;  democracy,  securities  in,  against 
corruption,  v.  352 ;  assembly,  vote  of,  in 
favour  of  oligarchical  change,  v.  366 ;   as- 
sembly,  at   Kolonufi,   v.   383;   democracy, 
reconstltution  of,  at  Samos,  v.  394 ;  squadron, 
escape  of,  from  Sestos  to  Elseus,  v.  444 ; 
fleet  at  Kyuoss^ma,  v.  447  seq.;   fleet  at 
Abydos,  v.  453;  fleet,  concentration  of,  at 

•  Kardia,  v.  456 ;  fleet  at  the  Boephorus, 
B.C.  410,  V.  461 ;  fleet  at  Arginusae,  v.  501 
seq, ;  assembly,  debates  in,  on  the  generals  at 
Arginusa,  v.  511-520,  523-530;  fleet,  in- 
action of,  after  the  battle  of  Arginusa^,  v. 
541  ;  fleet,  removal  of,  from  Samos  to 
iEgospotami,  v.  542 ;  fleet,  capture  of,  at 
jEgas])otaroi,  v.  543  seq. ;  kleruchs  and  allies 
afler  tKe  battle  of  iBgospotimi,  v.  548 ;  tra- 
gedy, growth  of,  vi.  25 ;  mind,  influence  of 
comedy  on,  vi.  35  seq. ;  character  not  cor- 
rupted between  B.C.  480  and  405,  vi.  73 
seq.;  confederacy,  new,  B.C.  378,  vii.  90 
seq.;  and  Theban  cavalry,  battle  of,  near 
Mantiueia,  r>.c.  362,  vii.  292  seq. ;  marine, 
refoi-m  in  the  administration  of,  by  Demo- 
sthenes, viii.  192  seq. 

Athenians  and  the  HCrakleids,  i.  82 ;  and  Si- 
geium,  i.  282 ;  and  Samians,  contrast  be- 
tween, iii.  211 ;  active  patriotism  of,  between 
B.C.  500-400,  iii.  154;  diminished  active 
sentiment  of,  after  tlie  Thirty  Tyrants,  iii. 
154  ;  alliance  with  Asiatic  Greeks  abandoned 
by,  iii.  349;  Darius*s  revenge  against,  iii. 
254  ;  terror  and  sym|)athy  of,  on  the  capture 
of  Miletus,  iii.  265 ;  appeal  of,  to  Sparta, 
against  the  Mcdism  of  iEgina,  iii.  273 ;  con- 
dition and  character  of,  B.C.  490,  iii.  286 ; 
application  of,  to  S^iorta,  before  the  battle  of 
Marathon,  iii.  203  ;  victoiy  of,  at  Marathon, 
iii.  294  seq.,  305;  alleged  flckleness  and 
ingratitude  of,  towaixis  Miltiad§s,  iii.  317 
seq. ;  answers  of  the  Delphian  oracle  to,  on 
the  eve  of  Xerxes's  invasion,  iii.  411 ;  Pan- 
Hellenic  ^Kitriotisra  of,  on  Xerxes's  invasion, 
iii.  412  seq. ;  hopeless  situation  of,  after  the 
battle  of  Thermopylap,  iii.  452  ;  conduct  of, 
on  the  approach  of  Xerxes,  iii.  452  aeq, ; 
victory  of,  at  Salamis,  iii.  457,  482  seq. ; 
honour  awiu'ded  to,  aCUi  l\i«\)aVtX« <A^«oai«^  ( 


iii.  483  ;  under  Pausaoiaa  in  Bopotia,  iiL  500; 
and  Alexander  of  Maoedon,  before  the  bottk 
of  Platxa,  iii.  506 ;  and  Spartans  at  Plat«, 
iii.  506 ;  victory  of,  at  Platsa,  iii.  511  seg.; 
and  continental  lonians,  after  the  battle  oi 
Mykaie,  iii.  529;  attack  the  Chersonese, 
B.C.  479,  iii.  530 ;  the  leaders  of  Grecian 
progress  after  the  battle  of  Salamb,  iv.  3 ; 
rebuild  their  city,  afW  the  battle  of  Platan 
iv.  5 ;  effect  of  the  opposition  to  the  fortifica- 
tion of  Athens  opon,  iv.  7 ;  induced  by 
Themistoklds  to  build  twenty  new  triremes 
annually,  iv.  12  ;  activity  of,  in  the  first  ten 
yean  of  their  h^emony,  iv.  49,  seq.,  57  ;  re- 
nounce the  alliance  of  Sparta,  and  join  Ar^ 
and  Thessaly,  iv.  71  .#7. ;  proceedings  of,  in 
Cyprus,  Phcenicia,  Egypt,  and  Megara,  B.C. 
460,  iv.  73 ;  defeat  the  ^.ginetans,  B.C.  459, 
iv.  73 ;  defeat  of,  at  Tanagra,  iv.  78 ;  victory 
of,  at  (Enophyta,  iv.81 ;  sail  round  PelopoD- 
nesus  under  Tolmidds,  iv.  81 ;  march  agaiost 
Thessaly,  iv.  82 ;  defeat  and  losses  o(,  in 
Egypt,  B.C.  460-455,  iv.  82;  vict<»rieo  of,  at 
Cyprus,  under  Anaxikrat^,  iv.  84 ;  defeat  of, 
at  KorOneia,  ir.  93 ;  personal  activity  of,  after 
the  reforms  of  Perikl^s  and  Ephialtds,  iv.  144  ; 
pride  of,  in  the  empire  of  Athens,  iv.  151 ; 
settlements  of,  in  the  JEgean,  during  the 
Thirty  years'  truce,  iv.  153  ;  decu»ion  of, 
respecting  Corinth  and  Korkyra,  iv.  196; 
victory  of,  near  Potidtea,  iv.  207 ;  blockade 
of  Potidsea  by,  iv.  207  ;  counter-demand  of, 
upon  Sparta,  for  expiation  of  sacrilege,  ir. 
234 ;  final  answer  of,  to  the  Spartans  before 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  iv.  239 ;  expel  tbe 
iEginetans  from  £gina,  B.a  431,  iv.  261 ; 
ravage  of  the  Megarid  by,  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesian war,  iv.  261 ;  irritation  of,  at  their 
losses  from  the  plague  and  the  Peloponnesians, 
iv.  285 ;  energetic  demonstration  of,ac.  4*28, 
iv.  342  ;  their  feeling  and  conduct  towards 
the  revolted  Mitylenseens,  iv.  358  seq.,  365 
seq. ;  and  Lacediemonians  at  Pylus,  armi^titx' 
between,  iv.  423 ;  demands  of,  in  return  for 
the  release  of  the  Lacedemonians  in  Sphak- 
teria, iv.  426  ;  and  Boeotians,  debate  between, 
afler  the  battle  of  Dclium,  ac.  424,  iv.  482 
seq. ;  discontent  of,  with  Sparta,  on  the  non- 
fulfilment  of  the  peace  of  Kikias,  v.  8 ;  it- 
capture  of  Skione  by,  v.  20 ;  and  Amphipoli-s 
V.  90,  vii.  648,  665  seq. ;  siege  and  captun 
of  Meioe  by,  v.  99  seq. ;  treatment  of  Alki- 
biadds  by,  for  his  alleged  profanation  of  the 
mysteries,  v.  184  seq. ;  victory  of,  near  th( 
Olympieion  at  Syracuse,  v.  191  soj.;  for- 
bearance of,  towards  Nikias,  t.  197  seq. ;  not 
responsible  for  the  failure  of  the  Sicilian  ei 
peditiwi,  B.C.  415,  v.  197  ».  2 ;  defeat  of,  a< 
Epipolaj,  B.C.  414,  v.  238;  conduct  of,  on 
receiving  Nikias'a  despatdi,  ac.  411,  v.  244, 
247  aeq. ;  victory  of,  in  the  hartwur  of  Syra- 
cuse, B.C.  41$,  T.  255 ;  mid  SyrKoaana,  con- 
flicts between,  in  the  Greit  Harbour,  v.  258, 
261  seq.,  277  m^.,  284  m?.;  poatponement  o( 
their  retreat  from  Spucmt  £j  •>  eclipse  ol 
the  moon,  v.  276 ;  biodadt  «r,  in  the  bar 
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bour  of  Syracuse,  v.  280  seq,,  289  seq. ;  and 
Corinthians  near  Naupaktus,  v.  914  seq. ;  re- 
solutions of,  after  the  disaster  at  Syracuse, 
V.  317  seq. ;  suspicions  of,  about  Chios,  v. 
323  seq. ;  defeat  Alkaroengs  and  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  fleet,  v.  324  ;  effect  of  the  Chian 
revolt  on,  t.  328 ;   harassing  operations  of, 
against  Chios,  B.C.  412,  v.  337  seq.,  342 ; 
victory  of,  near  Milfitus,  B.C.  412,  v.  337, 
338  ;  retirement  of,  from  Mildtus,  B.C.  412, 
V.  338  ;  naval  defeat  of,  near  Ei-etria,  B.C.  41 1, 
v.  415  seq. ;  moderation  of,  on  the  deposition 
of  the  Thirty  and  the  Four  Himdred,  v.  431 
seq.,  vi.  9  seq. ;   victory  of,  at  Kyzikus,  v. 
457 ;  convention  of,  with  Phamabazus,  about 
ChaLk^don,  v.  467  ;  captui-e  of  Byzantium 
by,  V.  468  ;  different  behaviour  of,  towards 
Alkibiadds  and  Nikias,  v.  491 ;  victory  of,  at 
Arginuss,  v.  502  seq. ;  remorse  of,  after  the 
death  of  the  generals  at  Arginusse,  v.  531 ; 
first  proposals  of,  to  Sparta  after  the  battle 
of  ^gospotami,  v.  551 ;  repayment  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  by,  after  the  restoration  of 
the  democracy,  B.C.  403,  vi.  13 ;  their  treat- 
ment of  Dorieus,  vi.  426  seq. ;  i-estoration  of 
tbe  Long  Walls  at  Corinth  by,  vi.  487  ;  and 
Evagoras  of  Cyprus,  vi.  510,  519  ;  successes 
of  Antalkidas  against,  vi.  527  ;  their  alleged 
envy  of  distinguished  generals,  vii.  94  n.  4; 
and  Alexander  of  Phers,  vii.  248  ;  project  of, 
to  seize  Corinth,  B.C.  366,  vii.  253  ;  and 
Charidemus  in  the  Chersonese,  B.C.  360-358, 
vii.  330  seq. ;  the  alliance  of  Olynthus  re- 
jected by,  B.C.  358,  vii.  665 ;  their  remiss- 
ness in  assisting  Methond,  viii.  17  ;  change 
in  the  character  of,  between  B.C.  431  and 
360,  viii.  34 ;  prompt  resistance  of,  to  Philip 
at  Thermopylae,  v\\i.  49;  expedition  of,  to 
Olynthus,  B.C.  349,  viii.  91 ;  capture  of,  at 
Olynthus,  viii.  108, 114;  lettera  of  Philip  to, 
viii.  148,  153  ;  and  the  Phokians  at  Ther- 
mopylae, B.C.  347-346,  viii.  154  seq. ;  letter 
of  Philip  to,  declaring  war,  B.C.  340,  viii. 
186  seq. ;  refusal  of,  to  take  part  in  the  Am- 
phiktyonic    proceedings    against   Amphissa, 
Tiii.  206  ;  Philip  asks  the  Thebaus  to  assist 
in  attacking,  viii.  21 1  seq.;  and  Thebans,  war 
of,  against  Philip  in  Phokis,  viii.  219  seq.] 
and  Philip,  peace  of  Demadds  between,  viii. 
231  seq. ;  their  recognition  of  Philip  as  head 
of  Greece,  viii.  231,  234  seq.;  captured  at 
the  Granicus,  viii.  233  ;  champions  of  the 
liberation   of  Greece,    B.C.  323,  viii.  510; 
helpless  condition  of,  B.C.  302-301,  viii.  574. 
Athens,  historical,  impersonal  authority  of  law 
in,  i.  485  ;    treatment  of   homicide  in,  i. 
474  seq. ;  military  classification  at,  ii.  214; 
meagie  history  of,  before  Drako,  ii.  260  ; 
tribunals   for   homicide   at,  ii.   284 ;    local 
superstitions  at,  about  trial  of  homicide,  ii. 
287;  pestilence  and  suffering  at,  after  the 
Kylonian  massacre,   ii.  291 ;   and   Megara, 
war  between,  about  Salamis,  iu  297  seq. ;  ac- 
quisition  of  Salamis  by,  ii.  298 ;  state  of, 
immediately  before  the  legislation  of  Solon, 
ii.  800  seq, ;  rights  of  property  mend,  at, 


ii.  310,  J316,  seq, ;  rate  of  interest  free  at,  ii. 
315;  political  rights  of  Solon's  four  clastes 
at,  ii.  321  seq, ;  democracy  at,  begins  with 
Kleisthen^,  ii.  327  ;  distinction  between  the 
democracy  at,  and  Solon's  constitution,  ii. 
329 ;  Solon's  departure  from,  ii.  344 ;  Solon's 
return  to,  ii.  349 ;  connexion  of,  with 
Thracian  Chersonesus,  under  Peisistratus,  iii. 
99  seq, ;  after  the  expulsion«of  Hippias,  iii. 
108 ;  introduction  of  imiversal  admissibility 
to  office  at,  iii.  122 ;  necessity  for  creating  a 
constitutional  morality  at,  in  the  time  of 
Kleisthends,  iii.  131 ;  application  of,  for  al- 
liance with  Persia,  iii.  141  ;  and  Platsa, 
first  connexion  between,  iii.  142 ;  successes 
of,  against  Boeotians  and  Chalkidians,  iii. 
145 ;  wai'  of  iEgina  against,  iii.  147,  271  ; 
application  of  Aristagoias  to,  iii.  247  ;  treat- 
ment of  Darius's  herald  at,  iii.  272  ;  traitors 
at,  B.C.  490,  iii.  301,  306  ;  penal  procedure 
at,  iii.  313  n.;  and  iEgina,  war  between, 
from  B.C.  488  to  481,  iii.  400,  405,  seq., 
409,  iv.  81 ;  first  growth  of  the  naval  force 
of,  iii.  403 ;  fleet  of,  the  salvation  of  Greece, 
iii.  405 ;  and  Spaiia,  no  heralds  sent  from 
Xerxes  to,  iii.  408 ;  Pan-Hellenic  congress 
convened  by,  at  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  iii. 
408  seq. ;  and  iEgina,  occupation  of,  by 
Xerxes,  iii.  457  seq. ;  Mardonius  at,  iii.  488 
seq. ;  flrst  step  to  the  separate  ascendency  of, 
over  Asiatic  Greeks,  iii.  529 ;  conduct  of,  in 
the  repulse  of  the  Persians,  iv.  3  ;  Long 
Walls  at,  iv.  6  seq.,  75  seq.,  vi.  472  seq. ; 
plans  of  Themistoklds  for  the  naval  aggran* 
disement  of,  iv.  9  seq, ;  increase  of  metics 
and  oommeroe  at,  after  the  enlargement  of 
Piraius,  iv.  11;  headship  of  the  allied 
Greeks  transferred  from  Sparta  to,  iv.  16 
seq. ;  and  Sparta,  flrst  open  separation  be- 
tween, iv.  17  seq,,  46;  proceedings  of,  on 
being  made  leader  of  the  allied  Greeks,  iv. 
21  seq. ;  stimulus  to  democracy  at,  from  the 
Peraian  war ;  iv.  32 ;  changes  in  the  Klei- 
sthenean  constitution  at,  after  tbe  Persian 
war,  iv.  32  seq. ;  long-sighted  ambition  im- 
puted to,  iv.  48 ;  enforcing  sanction  of  the 
confederacy  of  Delos  exercised  by,  iv.  53; 
increasing  power  and  unpopularity  of,  among 
the  allied  Greeks,  iv.  55  seq, ;  as  guardian 
of  the  MgOLD  against  piracy,  between  B.C. 
476-466,  iv.  58  ;  bones  of  Theseus  conveyed 
to,  iv.  58 ;  quarrel  of,  with  Thasos,  B.C. 
465,  iv.  62 ;  first  attempt  of,  to  found  a  dty 
at  Ennea  Hodoi  on  the  Strynion,  iv.  63 ;  al- 
liance of,  with  Megara,  B.C.  461,  iv.  72; 
growing  hatred  oi  Corinth  and  neighbouring 
states  to,  B.C.  461,  iv.  72;  war  of,  with 
Corinth,  JEgina,  &c.,  B.c.  459,  iv.  7.S  seq. ; 
reconciliation  between  leaders  and  parties  at, 
after  the  battle  of  Tanagra,  iv.  79 ;  acquisi- 
tion of  Boeotia,  Phokis,  and  Lokris  by,  iv.  81  ; 
and  the  Peloponnesians,  five  years'  truce  be- 
tween, iv.  83 ;  and  Persia,  treaty  between, 
B.C.  450,  iv.  84  seq. ;  fund  of  the  confede- 
racy transferred  from  Ddoe  to,  iv.  90 ;  po- 
sition and  prospects    of|  abool  ^«<^.  K.^&% 
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iv.  91  seq. ;  commencement  of  the  decline  of, 
iv.  93  seq. ;  and  Delphi,  B.C.  452-447,  iv. 
93 ;  loss  of  Ikeotia  by,  iv.  93  seq. ;  despon- 
dency at,  after  the  defeat  at  Koroneia,  iv. 
96  ;  and  Sparta,  thirty  years*  truce  between, 
iv.  96 ;  and  Megara,  feud  between,  iv.  97 ; 
magistrates  and  Areopag:us  in  early,  iv.  99  ; 
increase  of  democratical  sentiment  at, 
between  the  time  of  Aristeid^s  and  of  I'eri- 
klds,  iv.  101  ;  choice  of  magistrates  by 
lot  at,  iv.  101  ;  oligarchical  party  at,  \\\ 
106 ;  maritime  empire  of,  iv.  144  seq.^  v. 
599-607,  vi.  360  seq. ;  maritime  revenue  of, 
iv.  147  seq.,  140,  n.  2,  174;  commercial 
relations  of,  in  the  thirty  years*  truce,  iv. 
153 ;  political  condition  of,  between  n.C. 
445-431,  iv.  157  scq.\  improvements  in  the 
city  of,  under  Peiiikir»s,  iv.  161  seq.,  163  seq.\ 
Ferikl0.s*8  attempt  to  convene  a  Grecian  con- 
gress at,  iv.  165  ;  application  of  the  Samians 
to  Sparta  for  aid  against,  iv.  1 69 ;  fuuenil 
ceremony  of  .slain  warriors  at,  iv.  171 ;  and 
her  subject-allies,  iv.  172  setj.,  184;  and 
Sparta,  confederacies  of,  iv.  186  ;  reinforce- 
ment from,  to  Korkyra  against  Corinth,  iv. 
197  seq.,  200 ;  and  Corinth,  after  the  second 
naval  battle  between  Corinth  and  Korkyra, 
iv.  200  se<i. ;  and  Perdikkas,  iv.  202  seq,, 
533  seq.,  v.  90;  non-aggressive,  between 
B.C.  445-431,  iv.  209;  Megara  prohibited 
from  trading  with,  iv.  209 ;  hostility  of  the 
Corinthians  to,  after  their  defeat  near  Po- 
tidaea,  iv.  211  ;  discussion  and  decision  of 
the  Sjiartan  assembly  upon  war  witli,  B.C. 
431,  iv.  213  seq, ;  position  and  prospects  of,  on 
commencing  the  Peloponnesian  war,  iv.  225 
seq,,  239  seq.,  248  seq, ;  requisitions  ad- 
dressed to,  by  Sparta,  B.C.  431,  iv.  227 
seq,,  234  seq. ;  assembly  at,  on  war  with 
Sparta,  B.C.  431,  iv.  236  seq.\  conduct  of, 
on  the  Theban  night-surprise  of  Plate^a,  iv. 
246  seq. ;  and  the  Akainanians,  alliance 
between,  iv.  248 ;  crowding  of  population 
into,  on  Archidamus*s  invasion  of  Attica, 
iv.  255;  clnmonr  at,  on  Archidamos's 
ravage  of  Acharnae,  iv.  257 ;  measures 
for  the  permanent  defence  of,  B.C.  431,  iv. 
262  seq. ;  alliance  of  Sitiilk$s  with,  iv.  265, 
325  seq. ;  freedom  of  individual  thought  and 
action  at,  iv.  271  seq, ;  position  of,  at  the 
time  of  Perikles*s  funeral  oration,  iv.  274 ; 
the  plague  at,  iv.  277  seq.,  396  ;  proceedings 
of,  on  learning  tlie  revolt  of  Mityl^nS,  iv. 
335 ;  exhausted  treasury  of,  B.C.  428,  iv, 
344 ;  new  politicians  at,  after  Perikl^,  iv. 
354  seq. ;  revolutions  at,  contrasted  with 
those  at  Korkyra,  iv.  387  :  |>oliticnl  clubs  at, 
iv.  393;  and  the  prisonei-s  in  Sphakteria, 
iv.  424  seq,,  447  seq.,  v.  5  seq, ;  fluctuation 
of  fS?eling  at,  as  to  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
iv.  450  ;  and  her  Thracian  subject-allies,  iv. 
494  seq, ;  and  Bra^idas's  conquests  in  Thrace, 
iv.  501  ;  and  Sparta,  one  year's  truce  be- 
tween, B.C.  423,  iv.  518  seq, ;  and  Spartii, 
relations  between,  B.C.  423-422,  iv.  533  $eq,', 
necessity  for  voluntary  accusers  at,  iv.  565 ; 


and  Sparta,  alliance  betwem,  B.C.  421,  r.  4; 
application  of  Corinthians  to,  D.C.  421,  r. 
18 ;  Lacedscmonian  envoys  at,  about  Paiuk* 
tum  and  Pylus,  B.C  420,  v.  26 ;  and  kipn, 
alliance  between,  B.C.  420,  ▼.  39  teq. ;  con- 
vention of,  with  Argos,  Mantineia,  and  Ells 
B.C.  420,  V.  43  seq, ;  policy  of,  attempted  br 
Alkibiades,  B.C.  419,  v.  54  n.  ;  attack  o^ 
upon  Epidaurus,  B.  c.  419,  t.  56;  sod 
Sparta,  relations  between,  B.G.  419,  v.  61 ; 
and  Argos,  renewed  alliance  between,  B.C. 
417,  V.  87  ;  and  Sparta,  relations  betwveo, 
B.C.  416,  V.  89;  and  the  Sicilian  expeditioo, 
V.  116,  125,127  seq,,  141  teq,,  Z\Qjeq.\ 
and  Sicily,  relations  of,  alteixnl  by  the  quar- 
rel between  Corinth  and  KoriEyra,  v.  113; 
mutilation  of  the  Hermae  at,  v.  146  teq., 
171  seq.,  injurious  effects  of  AlkibiadiVs 
banishment  upon,  B.C.  415,  v.  188;  Ni> 
kias*s  despatch  to,  for  reinforcements,  B.C 
414,  V.  240  seq, ;  and  Sparta,  violation  of 
the  peace  between,  B.C.  414,  r.  250 ;  effects 
of  the  Lacedfemonian  occupation  of  Dekeleis 
on,  iii.  510  n. ;  dismissal  of  Thracian  mo*- 
cenaries  from,  v.  312  seq. ;  revolt  of  Giios, 
Erythnc,  and  Klazomense  from,  B.C.  412, 
V.  327  ;  appropriation  of  the  reserve  fund  at, 
V.  328 ;  loss  of  Teos  by,  B.C.  412,  v.  329 ; 
revolt  of  Lebedos  and  Ene  from,  B.C.  412, 
V.  330 ;  loss  and  recovery  of  Lesbos  by, 
B.C.  412,  V.  335  teq, ;  recovery  of  Klsxo- 
menae  by,  B.C.  412,  v.  337  ;  rally  of,  during 
the  year  after  the  disaster  at  Syracuse;  v. 
354 ;  conspiracy  of  the  Four  Hundred  at, 
V.  355,  359  teq.,  379  seq, ;  loss  of  Oropui 
by,  V.  375 ;  arrival  of  the  Pandas  at,  from 
Samoa,  v.  379 ;  constitutional  morality  of, 
V.  389 ;  restoration  of  Democracy  at,  B.C. 
411,  V.  417  seq, ;  contrast  between  oligarchy 
at,  and  democracy  at  Samos,  b.c.  41 1 ,  t.  431 
seq. ;  revolt  of  Abydos  and  Lampsakus  from, 
V.  434;  revolt  of  Byzantium  from,  B.C.  411, 
V.  430;  revolt  of  Kyzikus  from,  v.  450; 
zeal  of  Phamabazus  against,  v.  450  ;  pro- 
|)osals  of  peace  from  Sparta  to,  B.c.  410,  v. 
458  seq, ;  return  of  Alkibiad^  to,  B.C.  407, 
V.  479  teq,;  fruitless  attempt  of  Agis  to 
surprise,  B.C.  407,  v.  484 ;  complaints  at, 
against  Alkibiadds,  B.C.  407,  v.  489  teq. ; 
conflicting  sentiments  at,  caused  by  the  battle 
of  Argiuusa^,  v.  506 ;  alleged  proposals  of 
l>eace  from  Spai-ta  to,  after  the  battle  of  Ar* 
ginusa?,  v.  537 ;  condition  of  her  depen- 
dencies, afler  the  battle  of  iEgospotami,  v. 
548  seq. ;  oath  of  mutual  harmony  at,  after 
tlie  battle  of  iGgospotami,  v.  550  ;  sun  en- 
der  of,  to  Lysander,  v.  550  teq, ;  i-etum  of 
oligarchical  exiles  to,  B.C.  404,  v.  554; 
oligarchical  party  at,  B.C.  404,  v.  557  seq. ; 
imprisonment  of  StiombidiidfiS  and  other 
democrats  at,  B.C.  404,  v.  558 ;  the  Thirty 
Tyrants  at,  v,  559,  561  teq,,  vi.  346  seq., 
359  teq. ;  I.4icediemonian  garrison  at,  under 
Kallibius,  ▼.  564;  alteration  of  feeling  in 
Greece  after  the  capture  of,  by  Lysander,  r. 
579,  584,  594 ;  restoration  of  Thmsybnlos 
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and  the  exiles  to,  v.  597 ;  restoration  of  the 
democracy  at,  B.C.  403,  v.  5y8,  vi.  2  seq., 
14  seq. ;  condition  of,  D.c,  405-403,  vi.  1 ; 
abolition  of  Hellenotaraise  and  restriction  of 
citizenship  at,  B.C.  403,  vi.  17  seq. ;  deve- 
lopment of  dramatic  genius  at,  between  the 
time  of  ICIeisthcn^  and  of  Eukleidds,  vi. 
24  seq.t  31  seq. ;  accessibility  of  the  theatre 
at,  vi.  27 ;  growth  of  rhetaric  and  phllcsophy 
at,  vi.  44  seq. ;  literary  and  philosophical 
antipathy  at,  vi.  50  ;  enlargement  of  the 
field  of  education  at,  vi.  51  ;  sophists  at, 
vi.  52  seq.,  94 ;  banishment  of  Xenophon 
from,  vi.  339  ;  Theban  application  to,  for 
aid  against  Sparta,  B.C.  395,  vi.  444  seq. ; 
alliance  of  Thebes,  Corinth,  Argos  and, 
against  Sparta,  vi.  453  ;  contrast  between 
political  conflicts  at,  and  at  Corinth,  vi.  481 
n. ;  alarm  at,  on  the  Lacedaemonian  capture 
of  the  Long  Walls  at  Corinth,  vi.  489  ;  and 
iEgina,  B.C.  389,  vi.  516  seq. ;  financial  condi- 
tion of,  from  B.C.  403  to  387,  vi.  522  seq. ; 
ci'eation  of  the  Theoric  Board  at,  vi.  522 ; 
property-taxes  at,  vi.  524  n.  1  ;  and  the  peace 
of  Antalkidas,  vii.  1,  11 ;  applications  of,  to 
Persia,  B.C.  413,  vii.  6 ;  and  Evagoras,  vii. 
16  seq. ;  naval  competition  of,  with  Sparta, 
after  the  peace  of  Antalkida8,^vii.  36  seq. ;  and 
Macedonia,  contrast  between,  vii.  41 ;  Theban 
exiles  at,  after  the  seizure  of  the  Kadmeia 
by  Phoebidas,  vii.  53,  70  seq. ;  condemnation 
of  the  generals  at,  who  liad  favoured  the 
enterprise  of  Pelopidas,  vii.  83 ;  contrast 
between  judicial  procedure  at,  and  at  Sparta, 
vii.  89 ;  hostility  of,  to  Sparta,  and  alliance 
with  Thebes,  B.C.  378,  vii.  89 ;  exeitions 
of,  to  form  a  new  maritime  confederacy, 
B.C.  378,  vii.  90  seq. ;  absence  of  Athenian 
generals  from,  Vii.  94,  n.  4 ;  synod  of  new 
confederates  at,  B.C.  378,  vii.  96 ;  nature  and 
duration  of  the  Solonian  census  at,  vii.  98 
seq. ;  new  census  at,  in  the  archonship  of 
Nausinikus,  vii.  100  seq. ;  symmories  at,  vii. 
102  seq. ;  financial  difficulties  of,  B.C.  374, 
vii.  115;  displeasure  of,  against  Thebes,  B.C. 
374,  vii.  116,  137;  separate  peace  of,  with 
the  Lacedsemonians,  b.c.  374,  vii.  119,12:); 
disposition  of,  towaixls  peace  with  Spaita, 
B.C.  372,  vii.  137,  142  ;  and  the  dealings  of 
Thebes  with  Platsea  and  Thespie,  B.C.  372, 
vii.  142  seq. ;  and  the  peace  of,  B.C.  371,  vii. 
145,  149 ;  and  Spartn,  difference  between, 
in  passive  endurance  and  active  energy,  vii. 
164;  tlie  Theban  victory  at  Leuktra  not 
well  received  at,  vii.  165 ;  at  the  head  of  a 
new  Peloponnesian  land  confederacy,  B.C. 
371,  vii.  176;  application  of  Arcadians  to, 
for  aid  against  Sparta,  B.C.  370,  vii.  186 ; 
application  of  Sparta,  Corinth,  and  Phlius  to, 
for  aid  against  Thebes,  B.C.  369,  vii.  205  seq. ; 
ambitious  views  of,  after  the  battle  of  Leuk- 
tra, vii.  214  seq. ;  and  Sparta,  alliance  be- 
tween, B.C.  3C9,  vii.  222 ;  embassies  from, 
to  Persia,  vii.  243,  245,  257 ;  loss  of  Or6- 
pus  by,  B.C.  36 J,  >ii.  251  ;  alliance  of,  with 
Arcadia,  B.c.  366,  vii.  252 ;   partial  read- 


mission  of,  to  the  Chersonese,  B.C.  365,  vii. 
259  seq.;  and  Kotys,  vii.  261  seq.,  327; 
Theban    naval     operations    against,    under 
Eparainondas,  vii.   265  seq. ;  naval  opera- 
tions  of  Alexander  of  Pherse  against,    vii. 
324  ;  and  MiltokythSs,  vii.  327  ;  restoration 
of  the  Chersonese  to,  B.C.  358,  vii.  333 ; 
transmarine  empire  of,  B.C.  358,  vii.  334; 
condition  of,  B.C.  360-359,  vii.  633;  pro- 
ceedings of  Philip  towards,  on  his  accession, 
vii.  645 ;  and  Eubcea,  vii.  649  seq.,  viii.  87 
seq. ;  surrender  of   the  Chei-sonese  to,  B.C. 
358,  vii.  651  ;  revolt  of  Cliios,  Kos,  Rhodes, 
and  Byzantium  from,  B.C.  358,  vii.  651  seq,, 
661 ;  armaments  and  operations  of,  in  the 
Hellespont,  B.C.  357,  vii.  655  ;  loss  of  power 
to,  from  the  Social  War,  vii.  662 ;  PhUip's 
hostilities  against,  B.C.  358-356,  vii.  666; 
recovery  of  Sestos  by,  B.C.  353,  viii.  16  ; 
intrigues  of  Kersobleptes  and  Philip  against, 
B.C.  353,  viii.  16;  countenance  of  the  Pho- 
kians  by,  B.C.  353,  viii.  19  ;  applications  of 
Sparta  and  Megalopolis  to,    B.C.  353,  viii. 
20,  43 ;  alarm  al>out  Persia  at,  B.C.  354,  viii. 
39 ;  Philip's  naval  operations  against,  B.C. 
351,  viii.  56  seq. ;  and  Olynthus,  viiL  75, 
79,  82,   91   seq.,   108,    114;    and   Philip, 
overtures   for  peace  between,  B.C.  348,  viii. 
112  seq.'f   application  of  the    Phokians  to, 
for  aid  against  Philip  at  Thermopylse,  viii. 
118  seq. ;  embassies  to  Philip  from,  viii.  121 
seq.,  140  seq.,  158,  164  seq.;  resolution  of 
the  synod  of  allies  at,  respecting  Philip,  viii. 
130 ;  assemblies  at,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Macedonian  envoys,  viii.   130   seq. ;  envoyi 
from  PhiUp  to,  viii.   127,130,  136,139; 
motion  of  Philokratds  for  peace  and  alliance 
between  Philip  and,  viii.  130  seq. ;  ratifica- 
tion of  peace  and  alliance  between  Philip 
and,  viii.  135  seq.,  164  seq. ;  alarm  and  dis- 
pleasure at,  on  the  surrender  of  Thermopylae 
to  Philip,   viii.  158  ;  profusions   of  Pfailip 
to,  after  his  conquest  of  Thermopylae,  viii. 
159  ;  and  the  honours  conferred  upon  Philip 
by  the  Amphiktyons,  viii.  162  ;  and  Philip, 
formal  peace  between,  from  B.C.  346  to  340, 
viii.  174 ;  mission  of  Python  from  Philip  to, 
viii.  177 ;  and  Philip,  proposed  amendments 
in  the  peace  of,  B.C.  646,  between,  viii.  177 
seq.  ;  and   Philip,  disputes   between,    about 
the  Bosporus  and  Hellespont,  viii.  182  ;  in- 
creased influence    of  Demosthenes   at,  B.C. 
341-338,  viii.  183;  services  of  Kalliaa  the 
Chalkidian  to,    B.C.   341,   viii.    184;    and 
Philip,  declaration  of  war  between,  B.C.  340, 
viii.  186  seq. ;  votes  of  thanks  from  Byzan- 
tium and  the  Chersonese  to,  viii.  191 ;  ac- 
cusation of  the  Amphissians  against,  at  the 
Amphiktyonic  assembly,  B.C.  339,  viii.  199 
seq. ;   and  Thebes,  unfriendly  relations  be- 
tween, B.C.  339,  viii.   211 ;  ]>roceedings  at, 
on   Philip's  fortification  of  Elateia  and  ap- 
plication to  Thebes  for  aid,  viii.   212  seq,, 
217  ;  and  Thebes,  alliance  of,  against  Philip, 
B.C.  339,  viii.  216;  Demostlien^  crowned 
at,  Wii.  219,  222  ;  proceedings  at,  on  the  dc- 
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feat  at  Charoneia,  viii.  227  seq, ;  lenity  of 
Philip  towards,  after  the  battle  of  Charo- 
neia, viii.  229  ;  means  of  resistance  at,  after 
the  battle  of  Charoneia,  viii.  232  ;  honorary 
votes  at,  in  favour  of  Philip,  >'iii.  233 ;  sen- 
timent at,  on  tlie  death  of  Philip,  viii.  252 ; 
bubmission  of,  to  Alexander,  viii.  254 ;  con- 
duct of,  on  Alexander's  violation  of  the  con- 
vention at  Corinth,  viii.  260  seq. ;  proceed- 
ings at,  on  the  destruction  of  Thebes  by 
Alexander,  viii.  281  ;  Alexander  demands 
the  surrender  of  anti-Macedonian  leaders  at, 
viii.  281 ;  pacific  policy  of,  in  Alexander's 
time,  viii.  481  seq. ;  jK>sition  of  parties  at, 
during  and  after  the  auti-Macedonian  strug- 
gle of  Agis,  viii.  489 ;  submission  of,  to 
Antipater,  viii.  521  seq. ;  state  of  parties  at, 
on  the  proclamation  of  Polysperoion,  viii. 
540  ;  Kossaiider  gets  possession  of,  viii.  554 ; 
under  Demetrius  Pholereus,  viii.  555  seq, ; 
census  at,  under  Demetrius  Phalereus,  viii. 
556  ;  Demetrius  Poliorket^s  at,  viii.  565  seq,^ 
572,  573  seq.y  577  ;  alteration  of  sentiment 
at,  between  u.c.  338  and  307,  \m.  567; 
in  B.C.  501  and  307,  contrast  between,  viii. 
567  ;  restrictive  law  against  philosophers  at, 
B.C.  307,  viii.  570 ;  emba:>sy  to  Antigonus 
from,  viii.  571 ;  i>oIitical  nullity  of,  in  the 
generation  after  Demosthen&i,  viii.  581 ; 
connexion  of,  with  Bo8|x)ru8  or  Pantika- 
pseum,  viii.  655  acq, 

AVioSy  iii.  21 ;  colonies  in,  iii.  21 ;  Mardonius's 
fleet  destroyed  near,  iii.  269 ;  Xerxes'  canal 
through,  iii.  378  ^q. 

AtlaSy  i.  5,  8. 

Atossdj  iii.  216. 

AtreidSy  i.  131. 

Atreus,  i.  135  acq, 

AtropoSy  i.  6. 

Attains,  the  Macedonian,  viii.  236 ;  and  Pau- 
sanias,  viii.  238 ;  death  of,  viii.  240. 

Attalus,  uncle  of  Klecpatra,  death  of,  viii.  251. 

Attic  legends,  i.  162  seq,;  chronology,  com- 
mencement of,  ii.  261 ;  geutes,  ii.  265  seq, ; 
demes,  ii.  273,  276,  279,  iii.  109,  n.  2;  law 
of  debtor  and  creditor,  ii.  301,  310  n.  1 ; 
scale,  ratio  of,  to  the  iEgiuican  and  £uboic, 
ii.  365  ;  DionyHia,  iii.  59. 

Atticay  original  distiibution  of,  i.  162;  divi- 
sion of,  by  KekrouA,  i.  164  ;  obscurity  of  the 
civil  condition  of,  before  Solon,  ii.  261 ;  al- 
leged duodecimal  division  of,  in  early  times, 
ii.  262 ;  four  Ionic  tribes  in,  ii.  262  seq. ; 
original  separation  and  subsequent  consoli- 
dation of  communities  in,  ii.  277  ;  long  con- 
tinuance of  the  cantonal  feeling  in,  ii.  278 ; 
btate  of,  ai'ter  S>lou's  legislation,  ii.  349 ; 
Spartan  expeditions  to,  against  Hippias,  iii. 
104 ;  Xerxes  in,  iii.  452  seq. ;  Lacedemonian 
invasion  of,  under  Pleistoanax,  iv.  95 ;  Ar- 
chidamus's  invasions  of,  iv.  253  seq.,  276, 
334 ;  Laoeda>mouiaii  invasion  of,  B.C.  427,  iv. 
349  ;  invasion  of,  by  Agis,  B.C.  413,  v.  253 ; 
king  i'ausanias's  expedition  to,  v.  593  seq.^ 

Auge,  i.  149. 

Augeat^  i.  119. 


AuliSf  Greek  forces  assembled  at,  agun»t  T 
i.  242  seq.  ;  Agesilaua  at,  vi.  414. 

Ausonians,  ii.  515. 

Autoklis  at  the  Congress  at  Sparta,  B.C.  I 
vii.  143;  in  the  Hellespont,  rii.  326  k-i 

Autolykus,  i.  103. 

Azan,  i.  148.  * 

.      B. 

Babylon,  ii.  470  seq.  j  Cyrus's  captore  of 
179  »eq. ;    revolt,    and   reoonquest  oC 
Darius,  iii.  196  seq. ;  Alexander  at,  riiL 
seq.y  457  seq. ;  Harpalus  satrap  of,  viii.  •! 

Babylonian  scale,  ii.  93 ;  kings,  their  oomn 
of  human  labour,  ii.  475. 

Babylonians,  industry  of,  ii.  473 ;  deserts 
predatory  tribes  surroundiog,  ii.  477. 

BaccJuB  of  Euripid^  i.  220  n.  1. 

Bacchiads,  ii.  83,  221. 

Bacchic  rites,  i.  25,  26,  30,  219. 

Bacchus,  birth  ot;  i.  218  ;  rites  of,  i.  21!). 

Bacon  and  Sokratds,  vi.   141  m.   2 ;   ou 
Greek  philosophers,  vi.  145  fi.  2. 

Body  meaning  of,  in  early  Greek  writen 
459 ;  double  sense  of  the  Greek  and  L 
equivalents  of,  ii.  258  n.  3. 

Baqcnts  and  Onstds,  iii.  196. 

Bagoas,  riii.  172,  308,  447. 

Baktria,  Alexander  in,  vUi.  417,  421,  428 

Barbarian,  meaning  of,  ii.  22 ;  and  Gre 
military  feeling,  contrast  between,  iv.  52 

Bards,  ancient  Grecian,  i.  519,  527. 

Bardylis,  defeat  of,  by  PhUip,  vi.  647. 

Barka,  modem  observations  of,  iii.  28.  n. 
n.  2,  32  n.  1 ;  foundation  of,  iii.  36 ;  \ 
sian  expedition  from  Egypt  against,  iii. 
capture  of,  iii.  41 ;  submission  of,  to  K 
bys6s,  in.  188. 

Basilids,  ii.  375  n.  1,  379. 

Batis,  governor  of  Gaza,  viii.  368. 

Battus,  founder  of  Kyr6n£,  iii.  26  seq, ;  dyn 
of,  iii.  34  seq. ;  the  Third,  iii.  37. 

Bebrykians,  ii.  397,  398. 

Bellerophdn,  i.  105  seq, 

BeluSy  temple  of,  ii.  471. 

Bequest,  8olon*s  law  of,  ii.  336. 

Bervea,  Athenian  attack  upon,  iv.  205  ft.  1. 

Bessus,  Wii.  402  seq.,  418,  421. 

Bias,  i.  77,  95  seq. ;  of  PrifinS,  iii.  177. 

Bisaltce,  the  king  of,  iii.  18,  395. 

Bithynia,  DerkyTlidas,  in,  vi.  376. 

Bithynians,  ii.  395. 

Boar,  the  Kalyddnian,  i.  121,  123  aeq. 

Baeotia,  affinities  of,  with  Thessaly,  i.  4 
transition  fipom  mythical  to  historical 
418;  cities  and  confederation  of,  ii. 
Mardonius  in,  iii.  488,  495;  Pausau 
inai*ch  to,  iii.  500  ;  supremacy  of  Thebcj 
restored  by  Sparta,  iv.  66,  77 ;  expedi 
of  the  Lacedemonians  into,  u.c.  458,  iv. 
seq. ;  acquisition  of,  by  Athens,  iv.  8 1 ;  K^ 
by  Athens,  iv.  93  aeq.,  97  n.  1  ;  schem 
Demosthends  and  Hippokntds  for  invaii 
D.c.  424,  iT.'471 ;  and  Argos,  projected 
liance  between,  BX.  421,  ▼.  22  ifeq.\ 
Sparta,  allianoe  between,  B.C.  420,  v. 
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and  Eubcea,  bridge  conDecting,  v.  449,  454  ; 
Agesilaus  on  the  nortbem  frontier  of,  vi. 
462  ;  expeditions  of  Kleombrotus  to,  vii. 
83  seq.f  112  ;  expulsion  of  the  Lacedsmo- 
nians  from,  by  the  Tbebans,  b.c.  374,  vii. 
117;  proceedings  in,  aflLer  the  battle  of 
Leuktra,  >'ii.  165 ;  retirement  of  (he  Spar- 
tans from,  after  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  rii. 
167  ;  extinction  of  free  cities  in,  by  Thebes, 
vii.  636;  successes  ofOnomarchus  in,  viii. 
46  ;  reconstitution  of  by  Alexander,  viii.  285. 

Jhcotian  war,  vi.  442  seq» ;  cities  after  the 
peace  of  Antalkidas,  vii.  24,  28. 

B<xotianSi  i.  416  8eq.,  ii,  71  8eq.\  and  Chal- 
kidians,  successes  of  Athens  against,  iii. 
145  ;  and  Athenians,  debate  between,  after 
the  tiattle  of  Delium,  iv.  482  seq. ;  at  peace 
during  the  One  year's  truce  between  Athens 
and  Sparta,  iv.  530 ;  repudiate  the  peace  of 
Nikias,  iv.  571,  v.  2;  refuse  to  join  Argoe, 
ii.c.  421,  V.  14. 

Jkrotus,  genealogy  of,  i.  215  n.  1,  417. 

BotjiSy  iv.  450. 

Bomilkar,  viii.  603  seq.  618. 

Boreasy  i.  5,  166,  167. 

Bosjjorus,  Alkibiadds  and  the  Athenian  fleet  at 
the,  V.  461;  Autokl^s  in  the,  vii.  326; 
disputes  between  Philip  and  Athens  about, 
viii.  182. 

Bosporus  or  PantikapoDum,  viii.  G54  seq. 

BoiticcanSt  iii.  11,  16  n.  1. 

Bouliy  Homeric,  i.  461 ;  and  Agora,  i.  470. 

BranchidcB  and  Alexander,  viii.  418  seq, 

BrasidaSj  first  exploit  of,  iv.  250 ;  and  Kn6- 
mus,  attempt  of,  upon  Peirsus,  iv.  324 ; 
at  Pylus,  iv.  420 ;  sent  witli  Helot  and  other 
Pelopoimesian  hoplites  to  Thrace,  iv.  463 ; 
at  Megara,  iv.  468  seq,  \  march  of,  through 
Thessaly  to  Thrace,  iv.  487  seq. ;  and  Per- 
dikkas,  relations  between,  iv.  489,  525,  527 
seq. ;  prevails  upon  Akanthus  to  revolt  from 
Athens,  iv.  491  seq, ;  proceedings  of,  at 
Argil u»,  iv.  495 ;  at  Amphipolis,  iv.  498 
seq.f  549  seq. ;  repelled  from  Eion,  iv.  499  ; 
capture  of  LOkythus  by,  iv.  511;  revolt  of 
t^ionO  to,  iv.  520  seq. ;  and  Perdikkas,  pro- 
ceedings of,  towards  Arrhibaius,  iv.  489, 525, 
527  seq. ;  personal  ascendency  of,  iv.  500, 512; 
0|)erations  of,  after  his  acquisition  of  Amphi- 
polis, iv.  508 ;  surprises  and  takes  TordnO, 
iv.  509 ;  acquisition  of  Nendd  by,  iv.  524  ; 
retreat  of,  bffoi-e  the  Illyrinns,  iv.  528  seq. ; 
Laccdrcmoninn  reinforcement  to,  iv.  533 ; 
attempt  of,  upon  Potida^,  iv.  534;  opposi- 
tion of,  to  peace  on  the  expiration  of  the 
One  years's  truce,  iv.  538 ;  death  and  cha- 
racter of,  iv.  553,  559  seq. ;  speech  of,  at 
Akanthus,  vi.  355  seq. ;  language  of,  con- 
trasted with  the  acts  of  Lyiander,  vi.  357. 

Brazen  race,  the,  i.  57. 

Brejinus,  invasion  of  Greece  by,  viii.  579. 

Briareus,  i.  4. 

bribery f  judicial,  in  Grecian  citiety  iii.  519. 

BnsSis,  i,  246. 

BromiaSf  viii.  50. 

Brontis,  i.  4. 


Brundusiumf  ii.  547. 

Brute^  the  Trojan,  i.  397  seq. 

Bruttictns,  vii.  464,  574. 

Bryant,  hypoth^s  on  the  Trojan  war,  i.  275 
n.  2 ;  on  Pabephatus,  i.  344  n.  1. 

Bryas,  v.  86. 

Budini,  ii.  427. 

Bukephalia,  viii.  440,  443. 

Bull,  Phalaris's  brazen,  iii.  535  n.  1. 

Bura,  destruction  of,  vii.  136. 

Butadw,  i.  166. 

Byblus,  surrender  of,  to  Alexander,  viii.  355. 

Byzantium,  iii.  23 ;  extension  of  the  Ionic 
revolt  to,  iii.  249;  Pausanias  at,  iv.  13, 
26;  revolt  of,  from  Athens,  B.C.  411,  v. 
436  ;  Klearchus,  the  Laceda*monian,  sent  to, 
v.  463 :  capture  of,  by  the  Athenians,  v. 
468 ;  mission  of  Cheirisophus  to,  vi.  293 ; 
return  of  Cheirisophus  from,  vi,  311;  the 
Ten  Thousand  Greeks  at,  vi.  320  seq. ;  re- 
volt of,  from  Athens,  B.C.  358,  vii.  651  seq., 
661;  mission  of  Demosthenes  to,  viii.  185; 
siege  of,  by  Philip,  viii.  190 ;  vote  of  thanks 
from,  to  Athens,  viii.  191 ;  Philip  concludes 
peace  with,  viii.  192. 

C. 

Calabrian  peninsula,  Dionysius's  projected  wall 
across,  vii.  493. 

Calyce,  i.  118. 

Campanians,  vii.  463 ;  of  iEtna,  vii.  448. 

Canace,  i.  117  n.  1. 

Carthage,  ii.  449  ;  foundation  and  dominion  of, 
ii.  509  seq. ;  and  Tyre,  amicable  relations  of, 
ii.  511  ;  projected  expedition^  Kambys6s 
agiiinst,  iii.  188;  empire,  power,  and  popu- 
lation of,  vii.  344  seq,',  and  her  colonies, 
\ii.  347 ;  militaiy  force  of,  vii.  348  seq, ; 
political  coubtitution  of,  \u.  349  seq. ;  oli- 
garchical system  and  sentiment  at,  vii.  351 
seq, ;  powerful  families  at,  vii.  352 ;  inter- 
vention of,  in  Sicily,  B.C.  410,  vii.  354  seq, ; 
and  Dionysius,  vii.  415,  418,  426,  428; 
distress  at,  on  the  failure  of  Imilkon's  expe- 
dition against  Syracuse,  vii.  453 ;  danger  of, 
from  her  revolted  Lybian  subjects,  B.C.  394, 
vii.  454 ;  Dionysius  renews  the  war  with, 
vii.  491  seq. ;  Dionysius  concludes  an  un- 
favourable peace  with,  vii.  492;  new  war 
of  Dionysius  with,  vii.  494;  danger  from, 
to  Syracuse,  B.c.  344,  vii.  575 ;  operations  of 
Agathokl^s  on  the  eastern  coast  of,  viiL  604 
seq. ;  sedition  of  Bomilkar  at,  viii.  618. 

Carthaginian  invasion  of  Sicily,  B.C.  480,  iii. 
547  seq. ;  fleet,  entrance  oi,  into  the  Great 
Harbour  of  Syracuse,  vii.  442. 

Carthaginians,  and  Phenicians,  difference  be- 
tween the  aims  of.  ii.  453;  and  Greeks, 
first  known  collision  between,  ii.  511  ; 
peace  of,  with  Gelo,  after  the  battle  of  the 
Himera,  iii.  550;  and  Egestsans,  victory 
of,  over  the  Selinuntines,  vii.  355;  blockade 
and  capture  of  Agrigentum  by,  vii.  375 
seq. ;  plunder  of  SyrKuse  by,  rii.  427 ;  in 
Sicily,  expeditioQ  of  Dionysius  agaioct,  vii. 
428  96*1,  \  ^^"f^  vv:A»n  ^^>  ^^^ii«s»^^'^* 
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439 ;  before  Syracuse,  vii.  442  «?</.,  448  seq, ; 
defeat  of,  in  the  Great  Harbour  of  Syraaise, 
vii.  444  ;  in  Sicily,  frequency  of  pestilence 
among,  vii.  456 ;  purcha«f  Uie  robe  of  the 
Lakiniau  HSr€,  vii.  475;  and  Hipponium, 
vii.  493  ;  invade  Sicily,  B.C.  340,  \ii.  609  ; 
Timoleon*8  victory  over,  at  the  Kriradsus,  vii. 
612  9eq. ;  peace  of  Timoleon  with,  vii.  618  ; 
their  defence  of  Agrigentum  against  Aga- 
thokl^,  viii.  593  «ef/. ;  victory  of,  over 
Agathoklds  at  the  Himcm,  viii.  595  seq. ; 
recover  great  part  of  Sicily  fiom  Agathok)€s, 
viii.  596  ;  expedition  of  Agathuklds  to  Africa 
against,  viii.  597  scq. ;  religious  terror  of, 
afler  the  defeat  of  Hanno  and  Bomilkar,  viii. 
603 ;  success  of,  against  Agathoklds  in  Nu- 
midia,  viii.  605 ;  victories  of,  over  Archaga- 
thus,  viii.  621  ;  Archagathus  blocked  up  at 
Tunfis  by,  viii.  621,  624;  victory  of,  over 
Agathokles  near  Tun^it,  viii.  624 ;  noctur- 
nal panic  in  the  camp  of,  near  Tungs,  viii. 
624;  the  army  of  Agathokles  capitulate 
with,  afler  his  desertion,  viii.  625. 

Caspian  Gates,  viii.  401  n.  2. 

Castes,  Egyptian,  ii.  485  seq. 

Catalogue  in  the  Iliad,  i.  243  seq,,  537. 

Cato  the  elder,  and  Kleon,  iv.  563  n.  2,  564  n.  1. 

Censfts,  nature  and  duration  of  the  Solonian, 
vii.  98  seq. ;  in  the  Archonship  of  Naosini- 
kus,  vii.  1 00  seq. 

Centaur  Nessus,  i.  127. 

CerUimaneSf  i.  7. 

Ceremonies,  religious,  a  source  of  mythos,  i.  54. 

Cestus,  iii.  49  n.  3. 

Chahrias,  coi^uct  of,  at  Kaxos,  v.  535 ;  defeat 
of  Gorgopas  by,  vi.  519 ;  proceedings  of,  be- 
tween B.C.  387-378,  vii.  93  ;  at  Thebes,  vii. 
110  ;  victory  of,  near  Naxos,  vii.  113  seq. ; 
at  Corinth,  vii.  225;  in  Egypt,  vii.  317; 
and  Charidemus,  vii.  332  ;  death  of,  vii.  655. 

C'lcsreas,  v.  379,  392. 

ChoToneia,  victory  of  the  Thebaus  over  Ono- 
marchus  at,  viii.  15 ;  battle  of,  B.C.  338, 
viii.  225  seq. 

Chaldean  priests  and  Alexander,  viii.  457,461. 

Chalda'ans,  ii.  467  seq. 

Chalkedon  and  Alkibiadfis,  v.  462,  466. 

Chaikiilats,  expedition  of,  to  Chios,  vii.  322, 
325  seq. ;  and  I'issaphernes,  treaty  between, 
V.  330  ;  defeat  and  death  of,  v.  337. 

C'tolkidianSf  Thracian,  iii.  19  seq.\  iv.  309, 
463  ;  of  Euboea,  successes  of  Athens  against, 
in.  14d. 

ChalhidiLc,  success  of  Timotheus  in,  vii.  263  ; 
three  expeditious  from  Athens  to,  B.C.  349- 
348,  viii.  82  n.  1,  95  ;  success  of  Philip  in, 
viii.  96  scq.,  107. 

Chaikis,  ii.  359  seq. ;  retirement  of  the  Greek 
fleet  to,  on  tbe  loss  of  three  triremes,  iii.  428. 

Chaiybes,  ii.  433,  vi.  277  seq.,  280. 

Champions,  select,  change  in  Grecian  opinions 
respecting,  ii.  206. 

Chaonians,  ii.  567  seq. 

Chaos,  i.  4 ;  and  her  offspring,  i.  4. 

Chares,  assistance  of,  to  Phlius,  vii.  237 ;  re- 
call of,  from  Corinth,  vii.  251 ;  unsuccessful 


attempt  of,  to  seize  Corinth,  vii.  253 ;  in  ik 
Chersonese,  B.C.  358,  vii.  333 ;  at  Cbiv> 
vii.  655 ;  in  the  Hellespont,  vii.  655 ;  aen- 
nation  of  Iphikratds  and  Timotheus  hj,  rg. 
656  seq. ;  and  Aitabazus,  vii.  660;  cooquot 
of  Sestos  by,  viii.  15 ;  expedition  of,  to  (HT^ 
thus,  viii.  95 ;  at  the  battle  of  ChcroBria, 
viii.  226  ;  capitulatioo  of.  At  Mityl^n^,  m 
366. 

Charidemus,  vii.  220 ;  and  Iphikrat^,  vii.  261 ; 
and  Timotheus,  vii.  264  ;  and  KephiscMlotiiS, 
vii.  329 ;  and  Kersoblept^  vii.  330,  332; 
and  the  Athenians  in  the  Chersonese,  B.C. 
360-358,  vii.  330  seq. ;  aiid  Miltokytb^,  TJi. 
331 ;  his  popularity  and  expedition  toThmr, 
viii.  59 ;  expedition  of,  to  Chalkidike,  rill 
95 ;  put  to  death  by  Darius,  viii.  337. 

Charidemus  and  Ephialt&s,  banishment  of,  viii. 
283. 

Charikles  and  Peisander,  v.  1 73 ;  expeditioD  of, 
to  Peloponnesus,  B.C.  413,  v.  253. 

Charilaus  and  Lykurgua,  ii.  115;  the  Samiu, 
iii.  213. 

Charites,  the,  i.  9. 

Charitesia,  festival  of,  i.  110. 

Charlemagne,  legends  of,  i.  391. 

Charmande,  dispute  among  the  Cyreian  fon» 
near,  vi.  213. 

Charmtnus,  victory  of  Astyochus  over,  v.  348. 

Charon  the  Thebnn,  vii.  72  seq. 

Charondas,  iii.  357. 

Charopinus,  iii.  248. 

Cheirisophus,  vi.  253  ;  and  Xenophcm,  vi.  264 
268,  276  seq.;  at  the  Kentrit^  vi.  271; 
mission  ofl  to  Bjzantium,  vi.  293 ;  return 
of,  from  Byzantium,  vi.  311 ;  elected  sok 
genei-al  of  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks,  vi.  312 
deatli  of,  vi.  314. 

Chersonese,  Thracian,  iii.  33 ;  connexion  ol 
with  Athens  under  Peisistratus,  iii.  99  ;  at 
tacked  by  the  Athenians,  B.C.  479,  iii.  530 
operations  of  Perikles  in,  iv.  152  ;  reUrenieo 
of  Alkibiadls  to,  B.C.  407,  v.  492  ;  fortifici 
tion  of,  by  Derkyllidas,  vi.  377 ;  {lartial  re 
admission  of  Athenians  to,  B.C.  365,  vii.  25 
seq. ;  Epaminondns  near,  vii.  265.  268 
Timotheus  at,  vii.  265,  268,  323  ;  Ergophi 
lus  in  the,  vii.  324  aeq. ;  Kott^  in  the,  vi 
327 ;  Kephisidotus  in  the,  vi^.  328 ;  Char 
demus  and  the  Athenians  in  the,  vii.  33 
seq. ;  restoration  of,  to  Athens,  B,C  358,  vi 
333,  651;  Kersoblept^  cedes  part  of,  I 
Athens,  viii.  16 ;  speech  of  Demosthenes  oi 
viii.  182;  mission  of  Demosthen&t  to,  vii 
185 ;  votesof  thanks  from,  to  Athens^viii.  191 

ChiaM  at  Lade,  iii.  261  ;  activity  of,  in  pre 
moting  revolt  among  the  Athenian  allies,  i 
329 ;  expedition  of,  against  Lesbos,  v.  33 
seq. ;  improved  oooditioii  of,  B.0. 41 1 ,  v.  43^ 

Chimcera,  the,  i.  7. 

Chios,  foundation  of,  ii.  378 ;  Histl«us  at,  ii: 
255 ;  an  autonomous  ally  of  Athens,  ir.  145 
proceeding  of  Atheniaiis  at,  B.C  425,  iv.  455 
application  from,  to  Spaita,  B.C.  413,  v 
320 ;  the  Lacedaemouiana  penuaded  by  Alk 
biad£s  to  send  aid  to^  v,  322 ;  suspicions  < 
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ihenians  about,  B.C.  412,  v.  323 ;  ex* 
on  of  Chalkideus  and  Alkibiadds  to,  v. 
eq. ;  revolt  of,  from  Athens,  B.C.  412, 
6  seq. ;  expedition  of  Strombichidds  to, 
!8 ;  harassing  operations  of  the  Atheni- 
jainst,  B.C.  412,  v.  337  seq,,  342  ;  pros- 
r  of,  between  B.C.  480-419,  v.  337; 
t  of  Pedaritus  at,  v.  370;  removal  of 
aros  from  MilStus  to,  v.  441 ;  voyage 
ndarus  from,  to  the  Hellespont,  v.  451 
\.  1  ;  revolution  at,  furthered  by  Krat«- 
las,  V.  474 ;  escape  of  Eteonikus  from 
i^nfi  to,  V.  505,  518 ;  Eteonikns  at^  v. 

revolt  of,  from  Athens,  B.C.  358,  vii. 
\eq,t  66 1 ;  repulse  of  the  Athenians  at, 
358,  vii.  654 ;  acquisition  of,  by  Mem- 
viii.  334;  capture  of,  by  Macedonian 
:als,  viii.  366. 
y,  romances  of,  i.  391  seq, 
,  vii.  73. 
s,  Nake*8   comments  on,  i.  521  n.  1 ; 

of,  on  the  expedition  of  Xerxes  into 
je,m.  392n.  1. 

training  at  Sparta  and  Krdte,  iii.  71  seq. 
\eSi  Alexander's  capture  of  the  rock  of, 
428. 

the  GreeJc,  iii.  71 ;  improvements  in, 
besichorus,  iii.  75. 
:fo  of  Turpin,  the,  i.  391. 
logical  calculation  destroys  the  religious 
icter   of  mythical  genealogies,   i.  366 ; 

from  Clinton's  Fasti  Hellenici,  i.  434 
i  computations,  the  value  of,  dependent 
le  trustworthiness  of  the  genealogies,  i. 
;  evidence  of  eaily  poets,  i.  442. 
hgistSy  modem,  i.  436. 
hgizing  attempts  indicative  of  mental 
ress,  i.  453. 

hgy  of  mythical  events,  various  schemes 
433  seq, ;  Alexandrine,  from  the  return 
e  Herakleids  to  the  first  Olympiad,  ii.  81  ; 
^tian  kings  from  Psammetichus  toAmn* 
i.  498  n.  4  ;  Grecian,  between  the  Persian 
Pelopounesian  wars,  iv.  58  n.  2  ;  of  the 
id  between  Philip's  fortification  of  Elateia 
the  battle  of  Chsroneia,  viii.  220  n.  6. 
or,  i.  1,  7. 
w,  i.  246. 
opus,  i.  135. 

poiis,  occupation  of,  by  the  Athenians, 
32. 

rian  invanion  of  Asia  Minor,  ii.  428  8eq. 
rians,  ii .  4 1 9 ;  driven  out  of  their  country 
be  Scythians,  ii.  429  seq. 
jid  .E^tOs,  i.  210. 

\*s  Fasti  Hellenici,  chronological  table 
I,  i.  434  seq. ;  opinion  on  the  computa- 
i  of  the  date  of  the  Trojan  war,  i.  437 ; 
ication  of  the  genealogies,  i.  439  seq, 
money,  first  introduction  of,  into  Greece, 
3. 

Vt  ^owth,  development,  and  influence 
t  Athens,  vi.  31  seq. 

poets,  before  Aristophanes,  vi.  32 ; 
ers,  mistaken  estimate  of,  as  witnesses 
critics,  vi.  24  seq. 


Commemorative  influence  of  GrecLm  rites,  i. 
375  seq. 

Congress  at  Corinth,  B.C.  421,  v.  13  ;  at  Sparta, 
B.C.  421,  V.  21  ;  at  Mantineia,  B.C.  419,  v. 
59  seq, 

Condn  on  the  legend  of  Cadmus,  i.  216. 

ComHtutioruU  forms  attachment  of  the  Athe- 
nians to,  V.  389 ;  morality,  necessity  for 
creating,  in  the  time  of  Kleisthends,  iii.  131. 

Corinth,  origin  of,   i.  104  seq. ;  Dorians  at,  1. 
41 1  ;  early  distinction  of,  i.  500 ;  Isthmus 
of,  ii.  10  ;  Herakleid  kings  of,  ii.  82  ;  Dorian 
settlers  at,  ii.  85 ;  despots  at,  ii.  253  seq. ; 
great  power  of,   under  Periander,    ii.  255  ; 
Sikyon   and   Megara,   analogy  of,   ii.  259 ; 
voyage  from,  to  Gad^  in  the  seventh   and 
sixth   centuries,  B.C.,  ii.  455;  relations  of 
Korkyra  with,  il.  558  [seq, ;  and  Korkyra, 
joint  settlements  of,   ii.  560  s^. ;  relations 
between  the  colonies  of,  ii.  563  ;  decision  of, 
respecting  the  dispute  between  Thebes  and 
Platsea,  iii.  144 ;  protest  of,  at  the  flrst  con- 
vocation at  Sparta,   iii.  149 ;    Pas'^HeHenic 
congi*e8s   at  the  Isthmus  of,   kie_408  1107. ; 
rush   of  Peloponnesians  to  the  Isthmus  of, 
after   the  battle  of  Thermopylae,  iii.   451  ; 
growing  hatred  of,  to  Athens,  B.C.  461,  iv. 
72  ;  operations  of  the  Athenians  in  the  Gnlf 
of,  B.C.  455,  iv.  81 ;  and  Korkyra,  war  be- 
tween, iv.  191  seq.;  and  Athei»,  after  the 
naval  battle  between  Corinth  and  Kork3m, 
iv.  200  seq. ;  congress  at,  B.C.  421,  v.  12 
seq. ;  and  Syracuse,  embassy  from,  to  Sparta, 
V.  204 ;  synod  at,  B.C.  412,  v.  323 ;  altered 
feeling  of,  after  the  capture  of  Athens  by  Ly- 
sander,  v.  579,  584,  594 ;    alliance  of,  with 
Thebes,  .Athens,  and  Argos,  against  Sparta, 
vi.   453;  anti-Spartan  allies  at,   vi.   455; 
battle  of,  vi.  458  seq.,  467 ;  Phamabazus  and 
the  anti-Spartan  allies  at,  vi.  471 ;  philo- 
Laconian  party  at,  B.c.  392,  vi.  479  seq, ; 
coup  (T^tat  of  the  government  at,  vi.  480 ; 
contrast  between   political  conflicts  at,  and 
at  Athens,  vi.  481  n. ;  and  Argos,  consolida- 
tion  of,  B.C.  392,   vi.  482 ;  victory  of  the 
Lutedemonians  within  the  Long  Walls  at, 
vi.   483  seq, ;   the  Long  Walls  of,  partly 
pulled  down  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  vi.  484 ; 
the  Long  Walls  of,  restored  by  t)i«  Athenians, 
and  taken  by  Agesilaus  and  Teleutias,  vi.  487 
seq. ;  and  the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  vi.  530, 
vii.  11 ;  application   of,   to  Athens,  for  aid 
against  Thebes,   vii.   205  seq, ;   Iphikratds 
nt,   vii.  208 ;   and   the  Persian  rescript  in 
favour  of  Thebes,  vii.  247  ;  project  of  the 
Athenians  to  seize,  B  c.  366,  vii.  253 ;  peace 
of,  with  Thebes,  B.C.  366,  vii.  255  seq, ;  ap- 
plication from  Syracuse  to,   B.C.  344,  vii. 
557 ;  message   from   Hiketas   to,  vii.  583 ; 
Dionysius   Uie  Younger  at,   vii.  591  seq, ; 
reinforcement  from,   to  Timoleon,  vii.  592, 
594,  59(t ;  efforts  0^  to  restore  Syracuse,  vii. 
605 ;  Philip  chosen  chief  of  the  Greeks  at  the 
congress  at,  viii.  234  ;  convention  at,  under 
Alexander,  B.C.  336,  viii.  255  seq, ;  viola- 
tions of  the  convention  at,  by  Alezander^ 
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llgmcr  imd  Hoioil,  i.  33 ;  Homerk  hjcnu 
to,  i.  33  wj. ;  legends  ot,  liifliriug  Irom 
the  Homeric  hymn,  i.  38  ;  Hellenic  Imporl- 

Dimelriiu  o(  SkCpdi,  on  Ilium,  1,  373. 
IMnitriui   1'liiili.Tevs,    ■dmiaislratioii    of,   st 

Athem,  viii.  555  laq.;  retirwln  l^pt,vi)i. 

565;  condemnation  of,  viii.  5G9, 
Dnntlrmt    PMorkctH,  at   Atllell^   TJii.   StiS 

teq.,   'j'i,  573  tfij.,  577 ;  eiplaita  of,  B.C. 

ngHiniiC  Kaeunder,  riii.  572  ;  march  of, 
through  Theitalj  into  Am,  viii.  5T6 ;  re- 
turn of,  fiom  A^a  to  Greece,  viii.  577;  nc- 


am 


rtt  i  ciptlvit}'  and  deitth 


Dmiiiirgi,  ii.  2B0. 

Jkmecluirri,  viii.  570,  575,  581. 

Denun-nidca,  Grecian,  lecurities  against  COmip- 
tlnn  in,  v.  35i. 

Dnaoiaci/,  Athenian,  ii.  326,  337,  if.  123; 
ellvct  of  tlic  idea  of  upon  (he  mindi  of 
the  Atheninni,  iii.  tSS  teq.;  ti  Athens, 
ftimulua  to,  &om  the  Feraiaii  war,  iv.  32  ; 
leninilituliun  of,  at  SamM,  v.  394  »cq. ; 
resloialion  "f,  at  Athens,  "  "    '■■ 


2  tcq.,  1 


;.  403,  ' 


598,  Ti 


n  of  Athenian,  v.  431,  »i.  9  teg.; 
Ht  Samoa  rontmsted  with  the  oiigarchjof  thi 
Kciur  Hundred,  v.  431  f/. 
llcnieaUal  lendera  at  Athene,  and  the 
Thirty,  v.  559,  5S3  teq. ;  wntiment,  in- 
rreaw  of,  at  Athens  between  B.C.  4T^ri9, 

He^iokedes^  romantic  history  of.  Hi. 

DtmSiiar,  reform  of  KTrtirf  hy,  i 

aUtution  of,  not  dnrable,  iii.  43. 

Ptmophiintia,  pcephism  of.  v.  4'^2, 


217  wg. 


i.  535. 


Demialhenea    lit  general,    in   Akamania, 
399  ,    expedition    of,    against   £la\\\ 
399  Kj  ,   savu  Naupaktua,  ir.  403;  goca 
to   prutfct   Amphilochlan   Argoi,  iv.  ^' 
hiH  victory  over  Eurylochui   at  OlpK, 
405    seq. ;     his    tiinmphant    return    fi 
Akaiiinnia    to   Alhena,    iv.   412  ;    fortifies 
and    defenils  Tylui,   iv.  415  itq. ;   spplica- 
lioii    or,    for   reinforcvmenti   from   Athens, 
to  nttflcll  Splisl^tfTin,  iv.  4.i2  ti].;  victory 
of,  in  Sphnktei  in,  iv.  438  aeq, ;  attempt  of, 
1o    Burprise    Ali^iun    and    Nisca,    iv.   4G5 
Uq, ;  tcheme  of,  for  invading  B(eoliB.  B.C. 
4'24,   iv.  471  ;   iinsucceuTut  descent  upon 
Iteotia  by,   ir.  472  ;    liis   evacuation    of 
the  Ibrt  at  Epldsuma,  v.  81;  eipedilion  of, 
to  Sirily,  r.   245,   253,   2G4;    arrival    of, 
at  Syracuw,  v.  264;  plans  of,  ou  arriving 
at  SymcUMi,  v.  2G6;  night-attack  of,  upon 
E[^poln,    v_    267   xq. ;    his   proposals   for 
n  Syracuse,  v,  -ill  Kq.  i  and 


IknuatSeiiit, 

Deme^heHtt 

iii.  20 ;  ] 


tatioDS  of, 
viii.  43, 
Spirts  ai 
I%ilippic 
at  Athens, 
Olynthiac 
of  his  ■p< 
of,  viii.  7t 
fund,  viii 
viii.    83, 


n.  1,  131 
Philokrati 

Phiiiftvii 

the  Hmk 
betvreen  i 
and  the 
nilip.  T 
the  thiH 
Till.  157 
viii.  165 
Athens  v 


Niklas,  rei 
in  the  havl 


r.  289;  captur 
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dice  of,  with  Persia,  yiii.  262  wq, ;  accu* 
sation  against,  respecting  the  i-evolt  of 
Thebes  against  Alexander,  viii.  273 ;  posi- 
tion  and  policy   of,   in  Alexander's    time, 

•  viii.  483  scq. ;  and  iEschines,  judicial  con- 
test between,  viii.  489  96q.  ;  accusation 
against,  in  the  affair  of  Harpalus,  viii.  495 
8eq.\  recall  of,  from  exile,  viii.  512;  flight 

.  of,  to  Kalauria,  viii.  520 ;  condemnation  and 
death  of,  viii.  523  aeq, ;  life  and  character  of, 
viii.  525  seq, 

Derdas  at  Olynthus,  vii.  56. 

Derkyllidas,  in  Asia,  vi.  370  seq..,  379  seq.j 
411 ;  at  Abydos  and  Sestos,  vi.  476 ;  super- 
seded by  Anaxibiiis  at  Abydos,  vi.  514. 

Jk'spots,  in  Greece,  ii.  222,  235  seq.  ;  at 
>ikyon,  ii.  246  seq.,  251 ;  at  Corinth,  ii. 
253  seq, ;  of  Asiatic  Greece,  deposition  of, 
by  Aiistagoras,  iii.  244 ;  Sicilian,  iii.  536, 560. 

Deukalion,  u  84  seq. 

Jk'xippus,  vi,  294,  316,  seq, ;  vu.  373,  378, 
391. 

Dkuiochif  Asia  Hellenised  by,  viii.  474. 

J}ifigoraSt  prosecution  of,  v.  182. 

Dialectics f  Grecian,  iii.  82,  vi.  44,  49,  seq,  144 
seq. 

Dictators  in  Greece,  ii.  235. 

DilOy  legend  of,  ii.  510. 

Dijamma  and  the  Homeric  poems,  i.  529. 

Diitrephes,  v.  312,  seq. 

Dikceus,  vision  of,  iii.  461. 

Dikasteries  not  established  by  Solon,  ii.  325  ; 
Athenian,  iii.  120  seq.,  iv.  127  seq.,  138, 
143;  constitution  of,  by  Perikl^s,  iv.  102, 
seq..  Ill  ;  working  of,  at  Atheas,  iv. 
123  seq.',  at  Khodes,  and  other  Grecian 
cities,  iv.  126  n.  1 ;  jurisdiction  of,  over 
the  subject-allies  of  Athens,  iv.  lib  seq.,  179. 

Diknsts,  oath  of,  at  Athens,  ii.  310,  vi.  8  ; 
Athenian,  iii.  121,  319;  under  Perikles,  iv. 
103,  111,  121  seq.,  130. 

Dikon  of  Kaulonia,  vii.  480. 

Di/nmts,  viii.  408,  411. 

DitxMrus,  his  historical  versions  of  mythes,  i. 
340 ;  statement  of,  respecting  the  generals  at 
Arginusae,  v.  514. 

Diodotus,  speech  of,  iv.  362,  seq. 

Diogenes  and  Alexander,  viii.  284. 

Diokleides,  v.  173.  178. 

Diokles  the  Corinthian,  ii.  74. 

Diofdes  the  Syracusan^  the  laws  of,  vii.  342 
seq. ;  aid  to  Himcra  under,  vii.  361 ;  banish- 
ment of,  vii.  368. 

Dio  ChrymstonCs  attempt  to  historicise  the 
legend  of  Troy,  i.  268. 

Dio  Chrysostom  at  Olbia,  viii.  654  seq. 

DiomSdes,  return  of,  from  Troy,  i.  269. 

Diomedon,  pursuit  of  Chiaus  by,  v.  330 ;  at 
Teos  and  Lesbos,  v.  337  ;  at  Miletus  and 
Chios,  V.  336  seq. ;  at  Samos,  v.  377 ; 
defeat  of,  by  Kallikratidas,  v.  501. 

Dion,  his  Dionysian  connexion,  and  character, 
vii.  504;  Plato  and  the  Pythagoreans,  vii. 
505  seq. ;  political  views  of,  vii.  506  seq. ; 
maintains  the  confidence  of  Dionysius  the 

.    Elder  to  the  last,  vii.  508;  his  vbits  to 
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Peloponnesus  and  Athens,  vii.  509;  con- 
duct of,  on  the  accession  of  Dionysius  the 
Younger,  vii.  511  seq.;  efforts  of,  to  im- 
prove Dionysius  the  Younger,  vii.  513  seq. ; 
entreats  Plato  to  visit  Dionysius  the  Younger, 
vii.  515  ;  and  Plato  urge  Dionysius  the 
Yoimger  to  reform  himself,  vii.  519 ;  and 
Plato,  intrigues  of  Philistus  against,  vii. 
522;  alienation  of  Dionysius  the  Younger 
from,  vii.  523 ;  banishment  of,  vii.  524 ; 
property  of,  ccmfiscated  by  Dionysius  the 
Younger,  vii.  526 ;  resolution  of,  to  avenge 
himself  on  Dionysius  the  Younger,  and  free 
Syracuse,  vii.  528  seq.,  530 ;  forces  of,  at 
Zakynthus,  vii.  529,  533;  expedition  of, 
against  Dionykius  the  Younger,  vii.  530 
fit'</. ;  entry  of,  into  Syracuse,  B.C.  357, 
vii.  539  seq. ;  chosen  genei-al  by  the  Syra- 
cusans,  vii.  538  ;  captures  Epipoise  and 
Euryalus,  vii.  539 ;  blockatle  of  Ortygia  by, 
vii.  539,  542,  557 ;  n^otiations  of  Dio- 
nysius the  Younger  with,  vii.  540,  548 ; 
victory  of,  over  Dionysius  the  Younger, 
vii.  541  seq. ;  intrigues  of  Dionysius  the 
Younger  against,  vii.  544,  547  ;  suspicions 
of  the  Syracusans  against,  vii.  544,  547, 
560 ;  and  Uerakleidds,  vii.  544,  548,  555, 
558  seq.,  563 ;  deposition  and  retreat  of, 
from  Syracuse,  vii.  548 ;  at  Leontini,  vii. 
549,  551 ;  repulse  of  Nypsius  and  rescue  of 
Syracuse  by,  vii.  554  seq. ;  entry  of,  into 
Syracuse,  B.C.  356,  vii.  553  ;  entry  of, 
into  Ortygia,  vii.  559 ;  conduct  of,  on  his 
final  triumph,  vii.  560  seq. ;  his  omission  to 
grant  freedom  to  Syracuse,  vii.  561  seq. ; 
opposition  to,  as  dictator,  vii.  563  seq. ; 
tyranny,  unpopularity  and  disquietude  of, 
vii.  564  seq. ;  death  and  character  of,  vii. 
566  seq. ;  and  Timoleon,  contrast  between, 
vii.  629  seq. 

Dionysia,  Attic,  i.  26,  iii.  59. 

Dionysiac  festival  at  Athens,  D.C.  349,  viii. 
89. 

Dionysius,  Phdkccan,  iii.  258  seq.,  261. 

DUmysvis  the  Elder,  and  Konon,  vi.  476 ; 
demonstration  against,  at  Olympia,  B.C.  384, 
vii.  66  seq.,  479  seq. ;  triremes  of,  captured 
by  Iphikrates,  vii.  131  ;  first  ap])earance  of, 
at  Syracuse,  vii.  370;  movement  of  the 
Ilemiokrat'jan  jiarty  to  elevate,  vii.  382 ; 
harangue  of,  against  the  Syracusan  genet  als 
at  Agrigentuin,  vii.  382  seq.  ;  one  of  the 
genemls  of  Syracuse,  vii.  383  scq. ;  first 
expedition  of,  to  Gehi,  vii.  386 ;  accusations 
of,  agaiust  his  colleagues,  vii.  387 ;  election 
of,  OS  sole  general,  vii.  388 ;  stratagem  of, 
to  obtain  a  Ixxiy-guard,  vii.  389  seq. ; 
establishes  himself  as  despot  at  Syracuse, 
vii.  391  seq.,  401 ;  second  expedition  of,  to 
Gela,  vii.  395  seq.;  chai-ges  of  treacheiy 
against,  vii.  398,  402 ;  mutiny  of  the  Sym- 
cusan  horsemen  against,  vii.  399  seq. ;  and 
Imilkon,  peace  between,  vii.  402  seq.; 
sympathy  of  Spaita  with,  vii.  403,  447; 
strong  position  of,  after  his  peace  with 
Imilkoo,   vii.  404;    fortification  and  Q(Qcm>.> 
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pation  of  Ortygia  by,   tU.  A^b  aeq,;   re- 
distribution of  property  by,  tU.  405  seq, ; 
exorbitant  exactions  of,   vii.  407 ;   mutiny 
of  the  Syracusan  soldiers  against,  vii.  408 
aeq. ;   besieged  in  Ortygia,  vii.   408  acq, ; 
strengthens   his  despotism,   rii.   412  seq. ; 
conquers  iEtna,  Naxus,  Katana,  and  Leon- 
tini,  vii.  413;  at  Enna,  vii.  414;  resolution 
of,  to  make  war  upon  Carthi^,  B.C.  400, 
vii.  415 ;    additional  fortiHcations  at  Syra- 
cuse by,  vii.  416  aeq, ;  preparations  of,  for 
war  with  Carthage,  B.C.  399-397,  vii.  418, 
422  seq, ;   improved  behaviour  of,  to   the 
Syracusans,  B.C.  399,  vii.  418  ;  conciliatory 
policy  of,   towards  the  Greek    cities    near 
the   Strait  of  Messing,  B.C.  399,  vii.  421 
aeq. ;    marriage  of,  with  Doris  and  Aristo- 
mache,  vii.  422, 425 ;  exhorts  the  Syracusan 
assembly  to  war  against  Carthage,  vii.  426 ; 
permits  the  plunder  of  the  Outhaginians 
at  Syracuse,  vii.  427 ;  declares  war  against 
Carthage,    B.C.    397,    vii.    428 ;    marches 
against  Uie   Carthaginians    in    Sicily,  B.C. 
397,  vii.  428  seq.;   siege  and  capture   of 
Motyd   by,  vii.    429   aeq.;    revolt  of  the 
Sikels  from,  vii.  437  ;  provisions  of,  for  the 
defence  of  Syracuse  against  the  Carthagi- 
nians, B.C.  396,  vii.  438;  naval  defeat  of, 
near   Katana,   vii.   439 ;    retreat  of,   from 
Katana  to   Syracuse,   n.c.    395,  vii.  441 ; 
Syracusan   naval  victory  over  the  Cartha- 
ginians in  the  absence  of,  vii.  444 ;  speech 
of  Theod6rus  against,  vii.   445   aeq,;    dis- 
content of  the  Syracusans  with,  B.c.  395, 
vii.   445  aeq.;   and  Pharakidas,  vii.   447; 
attacks  the  Carthaginian  camp  before  Syra- 
cuse and  sacrifices  his  mercenaries,  vii.  450 ; 
success  of,   by   sea  and   land    against    the 
Carthaginians    before    Syracuse,    vii.   451 ; 
secret  treaty  of,  with  Imilkon  before  Syra- 
cuse, vii.  452;  and  the  Iberians,  vii.  453; 
capture  of  Libyans  by,  vii.  453 ;  difficulties 
of,    from    his    mercenaries,    vii.    457 ;    re- 
establishment  of  Messend  by,  vii.  458 ;  con- 
quests of,  in  the  interior  of  Sicily,  B.C.  394, 
vii.  459 ;  at  Tauromenium,  vii.  459,  462 ; 
and   the  Sikels,   B.c.   394-393,   vii.    459  ; 
declaration  of  Agrigentum  against,  B.C.  393, 
vii.   460;   victory    of,    near  Abaksena,   vii. 
460;    expedition  of,  against  Rhegium,  B.C. 
393,  vii.  461 ;  repulses  Magon  at  Agyrium, 
vii.  462  ;  plans  of,  against  the  Greek  cities 
in   Southern    Italy,   vii.   462  ;    alliance  of, 
witli  the  Lucanians  against  the  Italiot  Greeks, 
vii.  464;    attack   of,   upon  Khegium,   B.C. 
390,  vii.   465;    expedition  of,   against  the 
Italiot  Greeks,   B.C.   389,    vii.    468  aeq. ; 
his  capture  and  generous  treatment  of  Italiot 
Greeks,  vii.  469 ;  besieges  and  grants  peace 
to   Rhegium,   vii.  469 ;    capture   of  Kau- 
lonia  and  Hipponium  by,  vii.  470 ;  capture 
of  Rhegium  by,  vii.  471,  474;  cruelty  of, 
to  Phyton,  vii.  472  ;  and  Sparta,  ascendency 
of,    B.C.  387,  vii.  474 ;  capture  of  Kroton 
by,  vii.  475;   schemes  of,  for  conquests  in 
Kpirui    and    Ulyria,    tu.    476;    plonden 


Latium,  Etnnia,  and  the  temple  of  Aj 
vii.  477 ;  poetical  compoaitiou  ti,  vii. 
dislike  and  dread  of,  in  Greece,  viL  478, 
harshness  of,  to  Plato,  rii.  489 ;  nen 
stmctaons  and  improvements  bj,  at 
cose,  B.C.  387-383,  Tii.  489;  vmnv 
war  with  Carthage,  B.O.  383,  vii.  491 
disadvantageous  peace  of,  with  Car 
B.C.  383,  vii.  492 ;  projected  wall  o^  i 
the  Calabrian  peninsula,  Tii.  493;  lel 
of,  with  Centnd  Greece,  B.a  382-3^ 
493 ;  war  of,  with  Oarthage,  B.C.  36< 
494 ;  gaini  ibe  tragedj  prise  at  the  L 
festival  at  Athens,  vii.  495 ;  death  and 
racter  of,  vii.  495  a^,,  510  ;  fitmily  k 
vii.  503,  510 ;  the  good  opinion  of,  en 
by  Dion  to  the  last,  rii.  508;  dn 
habits  of  his  descendants,  vii.  573. 

IHonyaiua  the  Totmger,  age  of,  at  his  fiU 
death,  vii.  503,  n.  3 ;  accession  and  cbai 
of,  vii.  510 ;  Dion's  efforts  to  impmv« 
513  aeq,;  Plato's  visits  to,  vii.  515 
Plato's  injudicious  treatment  of,  vii. 
uq.;  his  hatred  and  injuries  to  Dkm, 
523,  527  aeq, ;  detention  of  Plato  by 
524 ;  Dion's  expedition  against,  vii.  530 
weakness  and  drunken  habits  of,  vii. 
absence  of,  from  Syncuae,  B.C.  357, 
534 ;  negotiations  of,  with  Dion  and  th 
racusans,  vii.  540,  548 ;  defeat  of,  by  J 
vii.  541  aeq, ;  blockaded  in  Ortygia  by  ] 
vii.  542 ;  intrigues  of,  against  Dioo, 
544,  546  ;  his  flight  to  Lokri,  viu  548 
turn  of,  to  Syracuse,  vii.  573  ;  at  Lokri 
573 ;  his  surrender  of  Ortygia  to  Timo 
vii.  590;  at  Corinth,  rii.  591  amj, 

Dionyahu  of  the  Pontic  Herakleia,  viii.  64^ 

DiuHysiuaf  worship  of,  i.  21,  25,  29;  1< 
of,  in  the  Homeric  hymn  to,  i.  29 ;  a! 
tion  of  the  primitive  Grecian  idea  of, 
aeq. 

Diopeithea,  viii.  182. 

Dioskttrit  i.  145. 

DiphUua  at  Naupaktus,  B.C.  413,  y.  314. 

DiphridaSy  in  A^  vi.  509. 

Dirke,  i.  221. 

Z>iiscussu>A,  growth  of,  among  the  Greeks,  ii 

Dithyramb,  iii.  75. 

Dodina,  i.  326  aeq, 

Dotoneia,  i.  564,  574. 

Dohnkiana  and  Miltiadds  the  first,  ui.  99 

Dorian  cities  in  Peloponnesus  about  45C 
ii.  76 ;  islands  in  the  JEgeaai  and  the  Di 
in  Argolis,  ii.  96 ;  immigration  to  P^I 
nesus,  ii.  81 ;  settlers  at  Argos  and  Coi 
ii.  85  aeq,,  87 ;  settlement  in  Spaita,  ii. 
allotment  of  land  at  Sparta,  ii.  176, 
mode,  the,  ii.  402 ;  states,  inhabitants 
246;  tribes  at  Sikyfin,  names  of^  ii. 
251. 

Doriana,  early  accounts  of,  i.  89  seg., 
mythical  title  of^    to  the  Peloponn^si 
409 ;  their    occupation    of  Argos,  8] 
Meaaenia,    and    Corinth,    i.    410 ; 
Kr^tan,  ii.  86;  in  Argolis  and  the  E 
islands  in  the  .figean,  ii.  96  ;  of  S^vt 
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StenyklSros,  ii.  100  nq, ;  divided  into  three 

tribes,  ii.  129  ;  Messenian,  ii.  195 ;  Aiuatic, 

ii.  392  ;  of  iGgina,  iii.  147. 
Doric  dialect,  ii.  107  9eq.y  iii.  74 ;  cmigxmtioaB, 

i.  425  seq. 
Dorieus,  the  Spartan  prince,  aid  of,  to  Kinjps, 

iii.  33 ;  and  the  Krotooiates,  iii.  353,  355 ; 

Sicily,  iii.  536. 
Durieus,  the  £kodian,  t.  345,  453;   captare 

and  liberation  of,  v.  492 ;  treatment  of,  by 

the  Athenians  and  Laoedsemonians,  vi.  426 

8eq.;  and  Hermokratda  in  the  iEgean,  vii.  338. 
Doria,  i.  88,  ii.  67. 

Doris,  wife  of  Dionysins,  vii.  422,  425. 
DoriikuSf  Xerxes  at,  iii.  386  9eq, 
DorkiSy  iv.  15,  17. 
Doi-uSf  i.  86  9eq, 
Drake  and  his  laws,  ii.  283  teq. 
Dramatic  genios,  derelopment  of,  at  Athens, 

vi.  24  seq, 
Drangiana,  Alexander  in,  viil.  408  aeq,y  416. 
Drepani,  i.  201. 

Dn/opians,  settlements  of,  formed  by  sea,  ii,  86. 
Dtyopis,  ii.  67. 

Duketius,  the  ^kel  prince,  ii.  532,  v.  107,  seq, 
Dtfmanes,  Hylleis,  and  Pamphyli,  ii.  129. 
Dyrrachium,  ii.  561  seq. 

E. 

Earliest  Greeks,  residences  of,  i.  496  seq. 

Early  poets,  historical  value  of,  i.  442. 

Echemus,  i.  82,  149. 

Echidna,  i,  7. 

Eclipse  of  the  sun  in  a  battle  between  Medes 
and  Lydians,  ii.  417 ;  of  the  moon,  B.C. 
413,  V.  276 ;  of  the  moon,  B.C.  331,  viii.  374. 

Edda,  the,  i.  394. 

Edessa,  the  dynasty  of,  iii.  13,  15. 

Eetioneia,  fort  at,  v.  403,  408,  412. 

Eyesta,  application  of,  to  Athens,  v.  126  seq, ; 
application  of,  to  Carthage,  vii.  353  seq, ; 
Syracusan  attack  upon,  vii.  434  ;  barbariUes 
of  Agathoklfo  at,  viii.  626. 

Egypt,  influence  of,  upon  the  religion  of  Greece, 
i.  20,  25,  27 ;  the  opening  of,  to  Grecian 
commerce,  i.  302 ;  ante-Hellenic  colonies 
from,  to  Greece  not  probable,  ii.  48  ;  Solon's 
visit  to,  ii.  345  ;  Herodotus's  account  of,  ii 
480  seq,;  antiquity  of,  ii.  482;  peculiar 
physical  and  moral  features  of,  ii.  483 ; 
lai^  town-population  in,  ii.  489 ;  profound 
submission  of  the  people  in,  ii.  490 ;  wor- 
ship of  animals  in,  ii.  492 ;  relations  of, 
with  Assyria,  ii.  493  ;  and  Kyr^nd,  iii.  35 ; 
Persian  expedition  from,  against  Barka,  iii. 
40 ;  Kambysds's  invasion  and  conquest  of, 
iii.  187;  revolt  and  reconquest  of,  under 
Xerxes,  iii.  360 ;  defeat  and  losses  of  the 
Athenians  in,  iv.  82 ;  unavailing  efforts  of 
Persia  to  reconquer,  vii.  1 1  ;  Agesilaus  and 
Chabrias  in,  vii.  317  seq. ;  re-oonquest  of, 
by  Ochus,  viii.  172 ;  march  of  Alexander 
towards,  viii.  366,  369 ;  Alexander  in,  viii. 
369  seq, 

Egyptians,  ethm^raphy  of,  ii.  444 ;  contrasted 

.    with  Greeks,  Phoiiciaai,  and  Aasyrians,  ii. 


476  ;  and  Ethiopians,  ii.  485 ;  effect  o^  on 
the  Greek  mind,  ii.  507. 

EUeithyia,  i.  9. 

Eion,  capture  of,  by  Kimon,  iv.  49  seq. ;  de- 
fended by  Thucydidds  against  Brasidas,  ir. 
499 ;  Kleon  at,  iv.  545. 

Ekbatana,  foundation  of,  ii.  414 ;  Darius  at, 
viii.  399 ;  Alexander  at,  viii.  400  seq,,  454 
seq, ;  Parmenio  at,  viii.  400,  413  seq, 

Ekdikus,  expedition  of,  to  Rhodes,  vi.  509. 

Ekklesia,  Athenian,  iii.  118. 

Ekea,  ii.  382. 

Elceus,  escape  of  the  Athenian  squadron  from 
Sestos  to,  V.  444 ;  Miudarus  and  Thrasyllus 
at,  V.  447,  450. 

Elateia,  refortiflcation  of,  by  PhUip,  viii.  210. 

Elatus,  i.  148. 

Elea,  Ph6k«an  colony  at,  iii.  176 ;  v.  111. 

Eleatic  school,  vi.  44  seq.^  70. 

Elegiac  verse  of  Kallinus,  Tyrtsus,  and  Him- 
nermus,  iii.  70. 

Eleian  genealogy,  i.  118  seq, 

Eleians  excluded  from  the  Isthmian  games,  i. 
120 ;  and  the  Olympic  games,  i.  412,  ii.  92  ; 
and  Pisatans,  ii.  192,  195;  their  exclusion 
of  the  Lacedsmonians  from  the  Olympic 
festival,  V.  50  seq, ;  desert  the  Argeian  al- 
lies, V.  66 ;  and  Arcadians,  vii.  275  seq,p 
283 ;  exclusion  of,  from  the  Olympic  festi- 
val, B.C.  364,  vii.  278  seq. 

Elektra  and  Thaumas,  pn^eny  of,  i.  6. 

Elektry6n,  death  of,  i.  79. 

Eleusinian  mysteries,  i.  32,  35  ;  alleged  profa- 
nation of,  by  Alkibiadls  and  others,  v.  1.53 
seq,,  182  seq. ;  celebration  of,  protected  by 
Alkibiadds,  v.  484. 

Eleusinians,  seizure  and  execution  of,  by  the 
Thirty  at  Athens,  v.  586. 

Eleusis,  temple  of,  i.  34 ;  importance  of  mys- 
teries to,  i.  37 ;  eaily  independence  of,  ii. 
279  ;  retirement  of  the  Thirty  to,  v.  591 ; 
capture  of,  v.  598. 

Eleutheria,  institution  of;  at  Platsea,  iii.  521. 

Elis,  genealogy  of,  i.  118  seq,;  Oxylus  nod 
the  iEtolians  at,  i.  412  ;  Pisa,  Triphylia,  and 
Lepreum,  ii.  196 ;  formation  of  the  city  of, 
iv.  67  ;  revolt  of,  from  Sparta  to  Argos,  v. 
17  seq, ;  and  Lepreum,  v.  16 ;  and  ^rta, 
war  between,  vi.  383  seq, ;  claim  of,  to  Tri- 
phylia and  the  Pisatid,  vu.  228  seq.,  274  ; 
alienation  of,  from  the  Arcadians,  vii.  228  ; 
alliance  of,  with  Spai-ta  and  Achaia,  vii.  274. 

Elymif  ii.  512. 

Emigrants  to  I5nia,  the,  i.  424  seq. 

Emigration,  early,  from  Greece,  ii.  512. 

Emigrations  consequent  on  the  Dorian  occupa- 
tion of  Peloponnesus,  L  413 ;  iEolic,  looic, 
and  Doric,  i.  418  seq. 

Empedoklis,  i.  348  seq.,  ▼.  112,  vi.  44. 

Emporias,  viii.  635. 

Enditts,  V.  458  seq. 

Endymidn,  stories  of,  i.  118. 

Eneti,  the,  i.  266. 

England,  her  government  of  her  dependenciw 
compflired  with  the  Athenian  empire^  iv.  185, 
n.  1. 
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Uniines,  ii.  65. 
Etrna,  Dionysiiu  at,  vii.  414. 
Ermea  Hodoi,  iv.  63, 153. 
EnSmoties,  ii.  210  aeq, 

EnUUa,  Sjraciuan  attack  apoD,  vii.  434,  440. 
Eo»,  i,  5. 

J^^aminondas,  and  th«  ooDipinicy  against  the 
philo-Laconian  oligarchy  at  Thebes,  vii.  72, 
77,  108  aeq,;  training  and  character  of, 
vii.  105  aeq. ;  and  Pelopidas,  fii.  105 ;  and 
Kallistratas,  vii.  142, 253  ;  and  Agesilans  at 
the  congress  at  Sparta,  vii.  145  aeq.,  150  ; 
at  Leuktra,  vii.  156 ;  and  OrdMmenus, 
Tii.  170 ;  proceedings  and  views  of^  after 
the  battle  of  Leak^u,  vii.  186  aeq, ;  expe- 
ditions of,  into  Peloponnesos,  vii.  189  aeq., 
vii.  222  seq.,  233  aeq,,  288  aeq, ;  founda- 
tion of  Megalopolis  and  Messdn^  by,  vii.  196 
aeq. ;  his  retiremoit  from  Peloponnesos, 
yii.  204;  his  trial  of  accountability,  vii. 
210  aeq,;  mildness  of,  vii.  226;  and  the 
Theban  expedition  to  Thessaly,  to  rescue 
Pelopidas,  vii.  248  ;  mission  of,  to  Arcadia, 
vii.  252 ;  Theban  fleet  and  naval  expedition 
under,  vii.  265  aeq. ;  and  Menekleidas,  vii. 
234,  266  aeq, ;  and  the  destruction  of  Or- 
chomenus,  vii.  273 ;  and  the  arrest  of 
Arcadians  by  the  Theban  harmost  at  T^ea, 
vii.  285  aeq. ;  attempted  surprise  of  Man- 
tineia  by  the  cavalry  of,  vii.  289  aeq. ;  at 
the  battle  of  ManUneia,  vii.  294  aeq. ;  death 
of,  vii.  305  aeq, ;  character  o^  vii.  308  aeq, 

Epeiana,  i.  118  aeq.,  414. 

Epeiua  of  Panopeus,  i.  253,  261. 

Epeunakta,  ii.  544. 

Epheaua,  ii.  373  aeq. ;  capture  of,  by  Crcesus, 
ii.  440;  defeat  of  Thrasyllus  at,  v.  564; 
Lysander  at,  v.  486,  539 ;  capture  of,  by 
Alexander,  viii.  320. 

EphetcB,  ii.  285  aeq. 

Ephiaitea,  the  AlSid,  i.  117. 

EpMaltes,  the  general,  viii.  283,  325. 

EphialtSs,  Vie  atateaman,  iv,  109,  113;  and 
Perikl^,  constitution  of  dikasteries  by,  iv. 
102  aeq. ;  judicial  reform  of,  iv.  110. 

Ephdra,  Spartan,  ii.  118,  120  aeq.,  122;  v. 
21 ;  appointment  of,  at  Athens,  v.  558. 

Ephorus,  i.  337,  ii.  136. 

Epic  cycle,  i.  508  aeq. 

Epic  poema,  lost,  i.  506  ;  recited  in  public,  not 
read  in  private,  i.  519  ;  variations  in  the 
mode  of  reciting,  i.  523  aeq, ;  long,  besides 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  i.  536. 

Epic  poetry  in  early  Greece,  i.  503  aeq. 

Epic  poets  and  their  dales,  i.  507. 

Epic  of  the  middle  ages,  i.  394. 

Epical  localities,  transposition  of,  i.  208 ;  age 
preceding  the  lyrical,  iii.  63. 

Epicharmua,  i.  311  n.  1. 

Epidamnus,  ii.  561  seq,;  and  the  lUyrians, 
iii.  3  seq. ;  foundation  of,  iv.  187  ;  applica- 
tion of  the  democracy  at,  to  Korkyra  and 
Corinth,  iv.  188 ;  attacked  by  the  Korky- 
neans,  iv.  189  ;  expeditions  from  Corinth  to, 
iv.  189. 

Epidaurua,  attack  ofAi^os  and  Athens  upon. 


V.  56 ;  ravaged  by  the  Argeians,  v.  60 ;  Ls- 
oedsemonian  movements  in  support  of^  v.  66 ; 
attempts  of  the  Argeians  to  stoim,  v.  61; 
operations  of  the  Ai^ian  allies  n^,  v.  78 ; 
evacuation  of  the  fort  at,  v.  84. 
E^frigoni,  the,  i.  233,  514  n.  1. 
EpimenicUa,  visit  of^  to  Athena,  i.  24. 
Epimenidh,  of  Krete,  ii.  292  aeq. 
^nitheua,  i,  5,  64. 

EpipolcBfY.  213;  intended  occupation  of,  by 
the  Syracusans,  V.  215;  occupation  of,  bj 
the  Athenians,  v.  216  ;  defeat  of  the  Athe- 
nians at,  V.  238 ;  Donosthoi^s  night- 
attack  upon,  V.  267  aeq, ;  capture  <^  b} 
Dion,  vii.  539;  capture  of,  by  Timoleoo, 
vii.  598. 

Epirota,  ii.  X9,  514,  567  aeq. ;  attack  of,  upon 
Akamania,\iv.  311  aeq, 

Epirva,  disooij^^raging  to  Grecian  colcmisatioD, 
ii.  570 ;  Diotiysius*s  schemes  of  conquest  in, 
vi.  476 ;  government  of  Olympias  in,  ?iii. 
583  n.  4. 

Epistatia,  iu,  118. 

Epitadaa,  iv.  432,  463  aeq,,  470. 

J^tadena,  the  Ephor,  u.  167. 

Epddua,  introduction  of,  iii.  75. 

Epyaxa,  and  Cyrus  the  Younger,  vi.  198. 

Era,  revolt  of,  from  Athens,  v.  330. 

Eraainidea,  trial  and  imprisonment  of,  v.  510. 

ErcUoathenSa,  v.  570,  591,  vi.  3. 

Erechtheion,  restoration  of,  iv.  162. 

Erechtheua,  I,  161  aeq,,  166,  169. 

Ereaua,  Thrasyllus  at,  v.  441. 

Eretria,  ii.  359  aeq,,  364  seq. ;  assistanet  9^ 
to  the  Milesians,  iii.  248  ;  si^e  and  captoff 
of,  by  Datis,  iii.  285  aeq, ;  fate  of  ci^*r« 
taken  by  Datis  at,  iii.  311 ;  naval  defettol 
the  Athenians  near,  v.  545  acq, ;  Phokioo 
at,  viii.  87 ;  Philippising  faction  at,  viiL 
181 ;  liberation  of,  viii.  184. 

Ergoklia,  vi.  513  n.  1. 

ErgophUua,  vii.  324  aeq, 

ErichthwUua,  i.  162,  165,  239. 

Erq}hyli,  i.  228  aeq, 

Eroa,  i.  4 ;  and  Aphrodite,  function  of,  i.  5. 

Erytheia,  i,  208. 

Erythra,  ii.  378,  v.  326. 

Eryx,  defeat  of  Dionysius  at,  vii.  494. 

Eryxd  and  Learchus,  iii.  37. 

i;/A)*/e9,  i.  110,  224,  234. 

Eteonikua,  expulsion  of,  from  Phasos,  v.  463 
at  Mityldnd,  v.  501 ;  escape  of,  from  llitr 
Uu^  to  Chios,  V.  505,  518 ;  at  Chioa,  v.  5:{'7 
removal  of,  from  Chios  to  Epbesus,  v.  539 
in  iEgina,  vi.  517,  519.  i 

EtMcpiana  and  Egyptians,  ii.  483. 

Etruria,  plunder  of,  by  Dionysiua,  vii.  477. 

Euaphnua  and  Polychards,  ii.  184. 

Eubcaa,  ii.  358  aeq, ;  resolution  of  Greeks  t 
oppose  Xerxes  at  the  strait  on  the  north  ol 
iii.  420 ;  advance  of  the  Persian  fleet  to^  w 
448 ;  revolt  and  reoonqoest  of,  by  Periklft 
iv.  95 ;  application  from,  to  Agis,  v.  320 
revolt  of,  from  Athens,  B.G.  411,  v.  416 
Peloponnesian  fleet  summoned  finoni,  b 
Mindanu^  ▼•  -^48;    bridge  joining  BooU 
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and,  T.  449,  454  ;  rescued  from  Thebes  by 
Athens,  B.C.  358,  vii.  650  8eq, ;  revolt  of, 
from  Athens,  B.C.  350-349,  viii.  86  teq. ; 
intrigues  of  Philip  in,  yiii.  86 ;  eipedition 
of  Phokion  to,  B.C.  342,  viii.  87  acq. ;  hos- 
tilities in,  B.C.  349-348,  viii.  91 ;  Philip- 
pizing  factions  in,  B.C  342,  viii.  181; 
expedition  of  Phokion  to,  B.O.  341,  viii.  184. 

Evbosa  in  Siciiy,  iii.  543. 

£uboic  scale  J  ii.  93,  97,  365. 

Evboic  synod  J  viii.  184. 

Eyfmlw,  viii.  32,  59, 109,  111,  133. 

Eudotmidas,  vii.  50,  56. 

Euemerus's  treatment  of  mylhes,  i.  338. 

EukieidSs,  archonship  of,  v.  598,  vi.  17. 

Eukles,  iv.  498,  499,  502  seq, 

Eumachus,  viii.  620,  621. 

EumSlus  of  Bosporus,  viii.  659  seq, 

Eumeius,  the  poet,  i.  104  seq, 

Eutnenes,  viii.  306  ;  and  Hephsestion,  viii.  454; 
and  Perdikkas,  viii.  517  ;  victory  of,  over 
Kraterus  and  Neoptoleinus,  viii.  532  seq. ; 
attempts  of,  to  uphold  Alexander's  dynasty 
in  Asia,  viii.  53d  seq, ;  and  Antigonus,  viii. 
533. 

Eumenides,  JEschylus's,  and  the  Areopagus,  ii. 
287  n.  2, 

Eumolpus,  i.  168  seq. 

Eunomus,  vi.  518. 

EupatridcB,  ii.  280  seq, 

EuphaSSyii.  184. 

Enphenws,  speech  of,  at  Karaarina,  t.  200. 

EupMiitus  and  Meletus,  v.  177. 

EuphrmUf  vii.  640,  viii.  181. 

Euphrates f  Cyrus  the  Younger  at,  vi.  210 ; 
the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  at,  vi.  274;  Alex- 
ander at,  viii.  373,  458. 

Ettphron,  vii.  235  seq, 

Euripides,  faults  imputed  to,  i.  318  seq, ;  story 
about  the  dramas  of,  and  the  Athenian  pri- 
soners in  Sicily,  v.  304 ;  number  of  tragedies 
by,  vi.  26  n.  1 ;  iEschylus  and  Sophoklds, 
vi.  29  seq. ;  and  Dekamnichus,  vii.  41. 

Euripides,  financial  proposal  of,  vi.  524  n.  1. 

Euripus,  bridge  across,  v.  449,  454. 

Europa^  i.  183  seq.,  216. 

Eurotas,  crossed  by  Eparoinondas,  vii.  191. 

Euryaliis,  Hamilkar's  attempt  on,  viii.  608. 

Eurybates,  iii.  402. 

Eurybiades,  iii.  427,  463  seq. 

Eurydike,  widow  of  Amyntas,  vii.  218. 

Eurydike,  granddaughter  of  Philip,  viii.  530, 
538. 

Euryleon,  iii.  536. 

Eurylochus,  iv.  403-405. 

Euryinedon,  victories  of  the,  iv.  61. 

Euryfnedon  at  Korkyra,  iv.  380  seq. ;  and  So- 
phokl(^,  expedition  of,  to  Korkyra  and  Sicily, 
iv.  414  seq.,  452  seq. ;  at  Pylus,  iv.  421 
seq.,  430  ,  expeditions  of,  to  Sicily,  v.  1 17, 
119,  245 ;  return  of,  from  Sicily  to  Athens, 
V.  122. 

EurynomS  and  Zeus,  offspring  of,  i.  9. 

Euryptoiemus,  v.  507  n.  2,  513,  525,  528  seq. 

Eurypyius,  L  252. 

EurystKeus,  i.  80,  82, 136« 


Eurytos,  i.  119  seq, 

Eurytus,  iii.  440. 

Eutiza,  Agesilaus  at,  B.C.  370,  vii.  184. 

Euthydemus,  Plato's,  vi.  91  n.  1. 

Euthykrates  and  Lasthenfis,  viii.  96. 

Euxine,  Greek  settlements  on,  ii.  420,  iii.  24, 
vi.  290 ;  first  sight  of,  by  the  Ten  Thou- 
sand Greeks,  vi.  281  ;  indigenous  tribes  on, 
vi.  290 ;  the  Greeks  on,  and  the  Ten  Thou- 
sand, vi.  291  seq, ;  Xenophon's  idea  of 
founding  a  new  city  on  the,  vi.  300  seq. 

Evagoras,  vi.  510,  519,  vii.  12  seq. 

P. 

Family  tie,  in  legendary  Greece,  i.  475  ;  rites 
in  Greece,  ii.  267. 

Fates,  i,  6 ;  and  Croesus,  iii.  167  seq, 

Fhrdousi,  Persian  epic  of,  i.  394  n.  1. 

Festivals,  Grecian,  i.  44,  ii.  15,  iii.  45, 58  seq,, 
60  seq.;  at  Athens,  vi.  36. 

Fhtion,  plausible,  i.  357,  442. 

Fictitious  matter  in  Greek  tradition,  i.  356. 

Itnancial  changes,  Kleisthenean,  iii.  117. 

Five  Thousand,  the,  at  Athens,  v.  385,  399  n., 
406,  418  n.  2,  420. 

Flaying  alive  by  Persians  and  Turks,  v.  iii.  251 
n.  1. 

Fleece,  Oolden,  legend  of,  i.  106. 

FluU,  use  of,  in  Sparta,  iii.  71. 

Fortification  of  town's  in  early  Greece,  i.  495 
seq, ;  of  the  Grecian  camp  in  the  Iliad, 
i.  563. 

Four  Hundred,  the  oligarchy  of,  v.  384  seq. 

Frenzy,  religious,  of  women,  i.  25  seq. 

Funeral  ceremony  at  Athens  over  slain  war- 
riors, iv.  171 ;  orations,  besides  that  of 
Perikl^,  iv.  266  n.  2  ;  obsequies  of  Hephses- 
tion,  viii.  459,  461. 

Funerals,  Solon's  reguktions  about,  ii.  338. 

O. 

Oades,  ii.  449  seq. ;  voyage  from  Corinth  to, 
in  the  seventh  and  sixth  centuries  B.C.,  ii, 
455. 

0(ea,  i.  4,  6,  7. 

Gasylus,  vii.  559. 

Games,  Olympic,  i.  87,  ii.  26  seq,,  91  seq., 
iii.  46  seq. ;  Isthmian,  i.  107,  ii.  82  n.  3 ; 
iii.  56 ;  the  four  great  Grecian,  ii.  25,  iii. 
57,  60  seq.  ;  Solon's  rewards  to  victors  at, 
ii.  339  ;  Pythian,  iii.  50,  55  seq. ;  Nemean, 
iii.  56. 

Gamori,  ii.  244 ;  at  Syracuse,  iii.  535. 

Ganymedes,  i.  239. 

Gargaphia,  fountain  of,  iii.  501  n.  4. 

Gaugamela,  battle  of,  viii.  381  seq, 

Oauls,  embassy  of,  to  Alexander,  viii.  266} 
invasion  of  Greece  by,  viii.  579. 

Gaza,  capture  of,  by  Alexander,  viii.  366  seq, 

Gedrima,  Alexander  in,  viii,  416,  446. 

Gela,  ii.  525 ;  and  Syracuse,  before,  B.O.  500, 
iii.  534  ;  Kleander  of,  iii.  537  ;  Gelo,  despot 
of,  iii.  541  seq. ;  congress  of  Sidliui  cities 
at,  V.  120 ;  and  HannibaTa  Qs.\fcQ3%  ^^i^^a^s^]^ 
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Tii.  359;  expeditioof  of  DionyBins  to,  vii. 
S86,  395  »eq. ;  ca{>tiire  of,  by  Imilkon,  rii. 
394  seq, ;  Timoleoii  and  the  fiiesh  ooloniza- 
Uon  of,  vii.  622  ;  Agathoklds  at,  yiii  594. 

Oeleontes,  u.  262. 

Gtlo,  iii.  416,  537-552. 

Geidni,  u.  427. 

Oxonian  dynasty,  fiJl  of,  iii.  557 ;  dtixena  of 
SyncoM,  iii.  558  aeq, 

Gm!ealogie$,  Grecian,  i.  70  seq,  368  ;  Ar- 
geian  i.  72 ;  mythical,  i.  160,  367  aeq, ; 
Egyptian,  i.  368,  Clinton's  yindication  o^ 
I.  438  aeq, 

0€nealogy,  Corinthian,  of  Enmdlus,  i.  104  aeq, ; 
of  Orchomenos,  i.  112  aeq, ;  Eleian,  i.  118  ; 
JEtoliao,  i.  120;  Laoonian,  i.  142;  Mes- 
sdnian,  i.  145 ;  Arcadian,  i.  146. 

Oenerala,  Kldsthenean,  iii.  116. 

Gentea,  Attic,  ii.  265  aeq,,  274  aeq,\  ana- 
logy between  those  of  Greece  and  other 
nations,  ii.  270  aeq,;  Grecian,  patronymic 
names  of,  ii.  272 ;  differoice  between  Grecian 
and  Roman,  ii.  274 ;  non-members  of,  under 
Solon,  u.  331. 

Oeoffraphioal  knowledge,  Hesiodic  and  Ho- 
meric, i.  500 ;  Tiews  of  Alexander,  viii.  442 
11.3. 

Oeography,  fiibuloos,  i.  205  aeq,;  Homeric, 
ii.  394  ;  of  the  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thoosand, 
vi.  285  aeq, 

Oeohgical  features  of  Greece,  ii.  5. 

Oeomori,  ii.  244,  280. 

Gergia,  u.  888 ;  Derkyllidas  at,  vL  373. 

Gergiihea,  ii.  388. 

German  progress  bronght  about  by  violent 
external  influences,  L  382  ;  mythes,  i.  383. 

Gerontea,  i.  461. 

Geronthrca,  conquest  of,  ii.  178. 

Gery^,  i.  7,  208. 

GetcB,  Alexander's  defeat  of,  viiL  264. 

CHgantes,  birth  of,  i.  5,  8  n. 

Gillua,  iii.  221. 

Giakorif  vii.  354  and  n.  2,  616. 

Glauka,  viii.  440. 

GlatAki,  I  102. 

Ghukoriy  discourse  of,  in  Plato's  Republic, 
vi.  91. 

Glauhis,  i.  188. 

Gnomic,  Greek  poets,  iii.  78  aeq. 

Gnomon,  whence  obtained  by  the  Greeks, 
ii.  508. 

Goddeaaea,  and  Gods,  twelve  great,  i.  9. 

Goda,  Grecian,  how  conceived  by  the  Gieeks, 
i.  3  aeq,,  289  aeq, ;  and  daemons,  L  348  aeq, ; 
and  men,  i.  369. 

Golden  Fleece,  legend  of,  i.  106. 

Golden  race,  Uie,  i.  56. 

Gongylua,  the  Corinthian,  v.  232,  237. 

Good,  &c,  meaning  of,  in  early  Greek  writers, 
i.  459 ;  double  sense  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
equivalents  of,  ii.  258  n,  3. 

Gordian  knot,  Alexander  cuts  the,  viii.  333. 

Gordium,  Alexander's  march  from,  viii.  339. 

Got-dius,  legend  of,  ii.  406. 

Gorgiaa  of  Leontini,  v.  Ill,  115,  vu  70,  82. 

Gorgons,  i.  78. 


GorgSpaa,  at  .figina,  vL  518  aeq. 

Gocemmeni  of  historical  and  legendary  Greece 
i.  456  aeq. ;  heroic,  i  468  ;•  earliest  disnge; 
of,  in  Greece,  ii.  223  aeq.  ;  kingly,  ii.  222 
aeq, ;  diange  from  noonarchical  to  oligarcbi' 
cal  in  Greece,  ii.  232  aeq, 

GovemmenU,  Grecian  weakneaa  oi^  iiL  130. 

Gracea,  the,  L  9. 

Grace,  i.  7. 

Grcsci,  ii.  49. 

GrcBcia  Magna,  ii.  553. 

GrcBco-Aaiaiic  citaes,  viii.  475. 

Grom^luS'battle  of  the,  viu.  313  aeq.;  Athe- 
nians captured  at  the,  viii.  333. 

Graphs  Paranom&n,  iv.  1 18  aeq, ;  abolition  o^i 
B.C.  411,  V.  384. 

Grecian  mythes,  i.  45,  377  aeq. ;  genealofpes, 
i.  70  aeq. ;  mjrthology,  sources  of  our  infor- 
mation on,  L  92 ;  intellect,  expansive  force 
of,  i.  30 ;  progress  between  B.G.  700  sod 
500,  i.  303  aeq, ;  antiquity,  i.  366,  369 ; 
genealogies,  i.  368  ;  townsman,  intellectas] 
acquisitions  of  a,  i.  376 ;  poeby,  matchlesis, 
i.  381  ;  progress,  self-opented,  L  381  ; 
mythology,  how  it  would  have  been  affected 
by  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  B.C.  .'MO, 
i.  385  ;  mythes,  proper  treatment  of^  L  401 
aeq, ;  computation  of  time,  L  501  n.  5  ;  fes- 
tivals, intellectual  influence  of,  ii.  15;  his- 
tory, first  and  second  periods  c^  ii.  51  aeq., 
iii.  44 ;  opinion,  change  in,  ob  the  ^taaan 
,  of  disputes  by  champions,  ii.  206 ;  states, 
growing  communion  of,  between  B.C.  6O0 
and  547;  ii.  215;  **&ith,"  ii.  317;  set- 
tlements on  the  Euxine,  ii.  420;  mariiH 
and  commeroe,  growth  o^  ii.  506  ;  ookmiei 
in  Southern  Italy,  iL  533  aeq, ;  world  abonl 
560  B.C.,  ii.  553 ;  history,  want  of  unit] 
in,  iii.  43 ;  games,  influence  of,  upon  thi 
Greek  mind,  iii.  60  aeq,;  art,  beginning; 
and  importance  of,  iii.  83  aeq. ;  archHectore 
iiL  85  ;  governments,  weakness  c^  iii-  130 
world,  in  the  Thirty  years'  trace,  iv.  186 
and  barbarian  military  feding,  contrast  be 
tween,  iv.  529 ;  youth,  society  and  ceO' 
versation  of,  v.  30  ». ;  states,  complicatei 
relations  among,  B.C.  420,  v.  45,  and  B.C 
366,  vii.  256 ;  philosophy,  negative  side  ol 
vi.  48 ;  dialectics,  their  many-^ed  handling 
of  subjects,  vi.  144  aeq, ;  states,  <»tn>»««>i 
fipom,  at  Pella,  B.a  346,  viii.  142  aeq. 
captives,  mutilated,  at  Pcrsepolis,  viiL  492 
history,  bearing  of  Alexanders  Ajsiatic  cam- 
paigns on,  viii.  398  aeq, ;  meirenaries  undei 
Darius,  viii.  402,  407 ;  envoys  with  Daria^ 
viii.  407  ;  world,  state  of,  B.a  334,  viii 
479;  exiles,  Alexander's  mcripi  dinctioi 
the  recall  of^  viii.  508  aeq, 

Greece,  l^;ends  of,  originally  isolated,  aftp^ 
wardb  thrown  into  series,  i.  92 ;  legendsi^ 
and  historical  state  of  society  and  manners 
in,  i.  454-504 ;  subterranean  ooone  ol 
rivers  in,  ii.  7  ;  di£5culty  of  land  oommmu- 
cation  in.  ii.  9 ;  accessibih'ty  of ,  by  sea.  ii 


10 ;  islands  and  colonies  of,  ii.  11  •  dUkt 
ence  between  the  land-atates  and  ita-slitci 
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io,  ii.  12 ;  effects  of  the  oonfigaration  of,  ii. 
13  seq. ;  mineral  and  other  productions  of, 
ii.  16  seq, ;  climate  of,  ii.  18 ;  difference  be- 
tween the  inhabitants  of  different  parts  of, 
ii.  19  ;  ante-Hellenic  inhabitants  o^  ii.  44 ; 
disoontinaanoe  of  kingship  in,  ii.  226  ;  anti- 
monarchical  sentiment  of,  ii.  229  s^.,  iii. 
150;  the  vopge  from,  to  Italy  or  Sicily, 
ii.  522 ;  seven  wise  men  of,  iii.  80  seq, ; 
first  advance  of,  towards  systematic  con- 
junction, iii.  149  ;  probable  consequences  of 
a  Persian  expedition  against,  before  that 
against  Scythia,  iii.  222  seq, ;  on  the  eve  of 
Xerzes's  invasion,  iii.  408 ;  first  separation 
o^  into  two  distinct  parties,  iv.  17  seq.t  46 ; 
proceedings  in  central,  between  B.C.  470- 
464,  iv.  65;  state  of  feeling  in,  between 
B.C.  445-431,  iv.  209  ;  bad  morality  of  the 
rich  and  great  in,  iv.  387;  atmospherical 
disturbances  in,  B.C.  427,  iv.  396 ;  warlike 
preparations  in,  dtning'^e  winter  of  B.C. 
414-413,  V.  252 ;  alteration  of  feeling  in, 
after  the  capture  of  Athens  by  Lysander,  v. 
579,  584,  594 ;  disgust  in,  at  the  Thirty  at 
Athens,  v.  582;  degradation  of,  by  the 
peace  of  Antalkidas,  viL  2  seq,,  9 ;  effect  of 
the  battle  of  Leuktra  on,  vii.  160,  162, 
169;  relations  of  Dionysius  with,  B.C.  382- 
369,  vii.  493;  state  of,  B.C.  360-359, 
vii.  630  ;  decline  of  citizen-soldiership  and 
increase  of  mercenaries  in,  after  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  viii.  34  seq, ;  effect  of  the 
peace  and  alliance  between  Philip  and  Athens 
upon,  viii.  164;  movemoits  and  intrigues 
of  Philip  throughout,  after  B.C.  346,  viii. 
175  seq, ;  state  of,  on  Alexander's  accession, 
viiL  245,  252  seq,;  march  of  Alexander 
into,  B.C.  336,  viii.  254 ;  Macedonian  inter- 
ventions in,  B.C.  336-335,  viii.  257  seq, ; 
terror  in,  on  the  destruction  of  Thebes  by 
Alexander,  viii.  281 ;  connexion  of  Alexander 
with,  history  of,  viii.  283  seq,  398  seq, ; 
an  appendage  to  Macedonia  under  Alexander, 
viii.  288 ;  military  changes  in,  during  the 
sixty  years  before  Alexander's  accession,  viii. 
289  seq, ;  possibility  of  emancipating,  during 
Alexander's  earlier  Asiatic  campaigns,  viii. 
479;  hopes  raised  in,  by  the  Persian  fleet 
and  armies,  B.C.  334-331,  viii.  480 ;  sub- 
mission of,  to  Antipater,  viii.  487 ;  effect  of 
Alexander's  death  on,  viii.  510 ;  confederacy 
for  liberating,  after  Alexander's  death,  viii.  510 
seq, ;  Ptolemy  of  Egypt  in,  viii.  564 ;  success 
of  Donetrius  PoliorkStSs  in,  against  Kassander, 
viiL  572 ;  under  Demetrius  PoHork^t^  and 
Antigonns  Gonatas,  viii.  578 ;  invasion  of, 
by  the  Gauls,  vui.  579  ;  of  Polybius,  viiL  580. 

Oreece,  Proper,  geography  of,  ii.  1  seq. 

Greek  forces,  against  Troy,  i.  242  seq,;  lan- 
guage and  the  mythes,  i.  292;  tradition, 
matter  of,  uncertified,  i.  355  ;  language, 
various  dialects  of,  ii.  24;  alphabet,  ori- 
gin of,  ii.  507  n.  2 ;  Latin  and  Oscan  lan- 
guages, ii.  516;  settlements,  east  of  the 
Strymdn  in  Thrace,  iii.  21 ;  settlements  on 
the  Euzioe  south  of  the  Danube,  iii,  24; 


settlements  in  Libya,  and  the  nomads,  iiL 
32  ;  cities,  local  festivals  in,  iii.  46,  59  seq, ; 
lyric  poetry,  iii.  63,  79 ;  poetry  about  the 
middle  of  Uie  seventh  century,  B.C.,  iii.  63 ; 
music,  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh 
century,  B.C.,  iii.  65;  poetry,  after  Ter- 
pander,  iiL  65 ;  hexameter,  new  metres 
superadded  to,  iii.  67;  chorus,  iiL  71,  75; 
dancing,  iii.  73 ;  mind,  positive  tendendes 
of,  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  iii.  89  n.  1  ; 
philosophy,  in  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  hi. 
226  seq, ;  fleet  at  Artemisium,  ill.  427  seq,, 
430  seq, ;  fleet  at  Salamis,  iiL  455 ;  fleet 
at  Mykal^,  iii.  522  seq, ;  fleet  after  the  battle 
of  Mykald,  iii.  530  seq.\  fleet,  expedition 
of,  against  Asia,  B.C.  478,  iv.  13 ;  generals 
and  captains,  slaughter  of  Cyreian,  vi.  245 
seq.;  heroes,  analogy  of  Alexander  to  the, 
viii.  804. 
Greeks,  return  of,  from  Troy,  i.  258  seq,  ; 
their  love  of  antiquities,  i.  290;  their  dis- 
taste for  a  real  history  of  the  past,  i.  296 ; 
Homeric,  i.  486,  503;  in  Asia  Minor,  ii. 
21,  403 ;  extra-Peloponnesian  north  of  At- 
tica in  the  first  two  centuries,  ii.  54  seq, ; 
4uivance  of,  in  government  in  the  seventh 
and  sixth  centimes,  B.c.  ii.  236;  musical 
modes  of,  ii.  402 ;  and  Phenidans  in  Sidly 
and  Cyprus,  ii.  454 ;  contrasted  witli  Egyp- 
tians, Assyrians,  and  Phenidans,  ii.  476; 
influence  of  Phenicians,  Assyrians,  and  Egyp- 
tians on,  ii.  507  seq.;  and  Carthaginians, 
fii-st  known  collision  between,  ii.  511 ;  Sicilian 
and  Italian,  monetary  and  statical  scale  of,  ii. 
529 ;  in  Sicily,  prosperity  of,  between  B.C.  735 
and  485,  iL  521  seq. ;  in  Sicily  and  in  Greece 
Proper,  difference  between,  iL  531  ;  Italian, 
between  B.c.  700-500  ii.  548  seq,;  thdr 
talent  for  command  over  barbarians,  iii.  14 ; 
first  voyage  of,  to  Libya,  iii.  25 ;  and  Libyans 
at  KyrdnS,  iii.  34 ;  political  isolation  of,  iii. 
43;  tendencies  to  political  unicm  among, 
after  B.C.  560,  iii.  43 ;  growth  of  union 
among,  between  B.C.  776-560,  iii.  44;  rise 
of  philosophy  and  dialectics  among,  iii.  82 ; 
writing  among,  iii.  82 ;  Asiatic,  after  Cyrus's 
conquest  of  Lydia,  iii.  170 ;  Asiatic,  appli- 
cation of,  to  Sparta,  546  B.C.,  iiL  170  ;  and 
Darius,  before  the  battle  of  Marathon,  iii. 
270 ;  eminent,  liable  to  be  corrupted  by  suc- 
cess, iii.  320  seq.;  and  Persians,  religious 
conception  of  history  common  to,  iii.  366 ; 
northern,  and  Xerxes,  iii.  414,  419 ;  confede- 
rate, engagement  of,  against  such  as  joined 
Xerxes,  in.  420 ;  effect  of  the  battle  of  Ther- 
mopylse  on,  iii.  450  seq. ;  and  the  battle  of 
Salamis,  iii.  462  seq.;  Medising,  and  Mar- 
donius,  iii.  487  ;  Medising,  at  Platsea,  iii. 
499 ;  at  Plataea,  iii.  501  seq. ;  at  Mykald, 
iii.  523  seq. ;  Asiatic,  first  step  to  the  ascen- 
dency of  Athens  over,  iii,  529 ;  Sicilian,  early 
governments  o^  iii.  536 ;  Sidlian,  progresi 
of,  between  the  battle  of  Salamis  and  Alex- 
ander, iv.  2  ;  allied,  oppose  the  fortification 
of  Athens,  iv.  4  seq,  7  ;  allied,  transfer  the 
headship  from  Sparta  to  Athens,  B.C.  477« 
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ir.  16  seq.;  allied,  AristeidSs*  assemnent 
of,  iv.  22 ;  allitd,  under  Athens,  substitute 
iDoney-payment  for  personal  service,  iv.  53 
seq, ;  effect  of  the  Athenian  disaster  in  Sicily 
upon,  Y.  319  ;  and  '^ssaphem&^  Alkibiadds 
acts  as  inteipreter  between,  v.  357  seq. ; 
Asiatic,  surrender  of,  by  Sparta  to  Persia, 
Ti.  367  ;  Asiatic,  and  Cyrus  the  Younger, 
vi.  367  ;  Asiatic,  and  Tissaphem&s  vi.  368 ; 
the  Ten  Thousand,  their  position  and  cir- 
cumstances, vi.  193 ;  Ten  Thousand  at 
Kunaxa,  vi.  219  seq, ;  Ten  Thousand,  after 
the  battle  of  Kunaxa,  vi.  224  seq. ;  Ten 
Thousand,  retreat  of,  vi.  232,  285, 343  seq, ; 
Ten  Thousand,  after  their  return  to  Tra- 
pezus,  vi.  290-344;  Asiatic,  their  applica- 
tion to  Sparta  for  aid  against  Tissaphem^ 
vi.  369 ;  in  the  service  of  Alexander  in 
Asia,  viiL  306;  unpropitious  circumstances 
for,  in  the  Lamian  war,  viii.  531 ;  Italian, 
pressed  upon  by  enemies  from  the  interior, 
viii.  583. 

Grytttu,  death  of,  vii.  293. 

Ouilds,  Grecian  deities  of,  i.  287  ;  German  and 
early  English,  ii.  270  i».  2 ;  compared  with 
ancient  political  associations,  v.  368  i».      ^ 

Oygis,  i.  4,  ii.  408  seq, 

Oyiippus,  expedition  of,  to  Syracuse,  v.  211, 228 
seq.,  237  seq.,  255  seq.,  278,  283  seq. 

Gylen,  father  of  Kleobulc,  the  mother  of  De- 
mosthenes, vili.  20  n.  2. 

Gymnisii,  ii.  249. 

Qyndes,  distribution  of,  into  channels  by  Cyms, 
ui.  181. 


HadSs,  i.  8  seq,,  v.  6. 
Hamon  and  Antigon^,  i.  231. 
Haliartus,  Lysander  at,  vi.  447. 
Halikamassus,  i.  430,  ii.  393  ;  capture  of,  by 

Alexander,  viii.  328  seq. 
Hdlonnesus,  dispute   between  Philip  and  the 

Athenians  about^  viii.  179  seq, 
JIalys,  the,  ii.  395. 
Hanulkar,  defeat  and  death  of,  at  Himera,  iii. 

548  seq. 
JIamilkdry  collusion  of,  with  Agathnkl^,  viii. 

588  ;  superseded  in  Sicily  by  another  general 

of  the  same  name,  viii.  591. 
HamUkar,  victory  of,  at  the  Himera,  viii.  595 

seq. ;  attempt  of,  upon  Syracuse,  viii.  607 ; 

defeat  and  death  of,  viii.  608. 
Hajwibal,  expeditious  of,  to  Sicily,  vii.  356- 

365,  372  seq. 
JTarmo,  silly  iiibrication  of,  vii.  596. 
J/armodius  and  Aristogeiton,  iii.  94,  seq, 
HannostSy  Spartan,  vi.  352  seq,,  359,  362. 
Harpagus,  iii.  173,  177. 
Harpalus,  viii.  449,  495  seq. 
Harpies,  the,  i.  1,  197. 
Hebe,  i,  9. 
Jfcctor,  i.  240,  249. 
Jfegemowi,  Athenian,  iv.  47  seq, 
J/e;/C9ijptns,  viii.  178. 

Jfcgesistratus,  iii.  101,  524,  viii.  320,  321. 
Jlckahv,  i.  240. 


Sekatwus  on  Gei  ydn,  i.  208 ;  on  the  Argo- 
nauts, i.  211 ;  and  the  mythes,  L  321;  sttd 
the  Ionic  revolt,  iii.  243,  253. 

JTekatompylus,  Alexander  at,  viii.  405. 

Hekatoncheires,  the,  i.  4,  5. 

Hekaionymus  and  the  Ten  Thousand  Gre^s, 
vl.  297  seq, 

Helen,  i.  139,  142,  143;  necklace  o(,  i.  236; 
and  Paris,  i.  241 ;  and  Achilles,  i.  246 ; 
various  legends  of,  i.  256  seq, 

Heienus  and  Andromache,  i.  255. 

Heiicea,  ii.  328,  iii.  117,  120  seq. 

Heliosis,  iii.  121. 

Helike,  destruction  of,  vii.  136. 

Helios,  i.  5,  288. 

Helixus,  V.  468 

Hellardkus,  his  treatment  of  mythes,  i.  321 ; 
contrasted  with^  Saxo  Gramnoalicus  and 
Snorro  Storleson,  i.  386. 

Hellas,  division  of|^  ^7  seq. ;  proper,  ii.  2 ; 
mountain  systems  of^.  1  seq, ;  islands  and 
colonies  of,  ii.  11  ;  most  ancient,  ii.  49;  first 
historical  manifestation  o^  as  an  aggregate 
body,  ui.  273. 

Helli  and  Phryxus,  i.  106. 

Hellen  and  his  sons,  i.  87  seq, 

Hellenes,  i.  86,  ii.  22  seq. ;  38  seq. 

Hellenic  religion  and  customs  in  the  Troad,  i. 
281;  cities,  ii.  40. 

Hellenion  at  Naukratis,  ii.  503. 

Hellenism,  definition  of,  viii.  474. 

Hcllenotamicc,  iv.  23,  vi.  17. 

Hellespont,  bridges  of  Xerxes  over,  iii.  370  seq., 
373  n.  2;  crossed  by  Xerxes,  iii.  385;  re- 
treating march  of  Xerxes  to,  iii.  481  se»y. ; 
Grecian  fleet  at,  B.O.  479,  iii.  530 ;  Strom- 
bychid^s  at,  t.  435 ;  Peloponnesian  rein- 
forcement to,  B.C.  411,  V.  436;  Mindarus 
and  Thrasyllus  at,  v.  441,  446,  453;  Athe- 
nian! and  Peloponnesians  at,  after  the  battle 
of  Kynossdma,  v.  453 ;  Thrasyllus  and  Alki- 
biades  at,  v.  465 ;  Thrasybulus  at,  vi,  511 ; 
Iphikrates  at,  vi.  514  seq. ;  Antalkidas  at, 
vi.  527;  Epaminondas  at,  vii.  265,  268; 
Timotheus  at,  vii.  265,  268,  323;  Autoklci 
at,  vii.  326  seq. ;  operations  of  the  Atheniani 
at,  n.c.  357,  vii  655 ;  disputes  between 
Athens  and  Philip  about,  viii.  182;  impru* 
dence  of  the  Persians  in  letting  Alexandei 
cross  the,  viii.  309. 

Heloris,  unsuccessful  expedition  of,  viL  459 
461,468. 

Helots,  ii.  139  seq, ;  Pbusanias  and,  iv.  27 ;  re- 
volt of,  iv.  67  seq, ;  at  IthomS,  capitulatioi 
of,  iv.  83 ;  assassination  of,  iv.  461  seq. 
Brosidean,  v.  19 ;  brought  back  to  Pylua,  v 
61 ;  and  the  invasion  of  Laconia  by  Eiianii 
nondas,  vii.  192 ;  establishment  of,  with  thi 
Messenians,  vii.  200  seq. 

Helus  conquered  by  Alkamen^  ii.  179. 

Hephcpstion,  viii.  454,  ^59,  460,  461. 

Hephcrstos,  i.  9,  50. 

Herceon  near  Mykdn«,  i.  140. 

Hercron  Teichos,  siege  of,  by  Philip,  viii.  58. 

Heraklcia  Pontica,  i.  202,  viii.  639  seq.]  the 
Ten  Thousand  Greeks  at,  vi.  312. 
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Berakleia  m  Italy,  ii.  542,  ir.  156* 

J/erakteia  in  Sicily ,  iii.  5iJ6 ;  Dion  at,  vii.  534  seq, 

Herakleia  Ti^achinea,  iv.  396  seq.,  v.  52,  vi. 
439,  454,  vii.  534  seq. 

Herakleid  kings  of  Corinth,  ii.  82. 

J/erakleides  the  Syracusan,  exile  of,  vii.  531 ; 
victory  of^  over  Philistus,  vii.  543 ;  and 
Dion,  viL  544,  545, 548,  552,  555  seq.,  563 ; 
victory  of,. over  Nypsios,  vii.  550  ;  death  of, 
▼ii.  564. 

HerakleideSy  governor  of  the  Pontic  Herakleia, 
viii.  647. 

Eerakleids,  i.  31,  82, 404  seq. ;  Lydian  dynasty 
of,  ii.  408. 

Uirakles,  i.  80  seq. ;  attack  of,  on  Pylos,  i.  96 ; 
and  Alkestis,  i.  99  ;  overthrows  Orchomenos, 
L  111  ;  death  of,  i.  128 ;  and  Hylas,  i.  196 ; 
and  Laomedon,  i.  239 ;  Tyrian,  temple  of,  ii. 
448. 

Jferakles,  son  of  Alexander,  viii.  563. 

Here,  i.  5,  6,  9,  50,  and  MykSnas,  i.  139; 
temple  o^  near  Argos,  burnt,  iv,  535 ;  La- 
kinian,  robe  of,  vii5475. 

Herippidas,  vi.  429,  464,  477. 

HermaSf  mutilation  of,  at  Athens,  v.  146  seq., 
171  seq, 

ffermeias  of  Atameus,  viii.  173. 

Hermes,  \.  9,  51  seq. 

Hermione,  i.  138. 

Hermokratean  party,  vii.  382 ;  exiles,  vii.  386. 

Hermokrates,  at  the  congress  at  Gela,  v.  120  ; 
and  the  AUienian  armament,  v.  159 ;  recom- 
mendations of,  after  the  battle  near  Olym- 
pieion,  v.  198;  speech  of,  at  Kamarina,  v. 
200 ;  urges  the  Syracusans  to  attack  the 
Athenians  at  sea,  v.  255;  postpones  the 
Athenians'  retreat  from  Syracuse,  v.  290; 
and  Tissaphemds,  v.  341,  438;  in  the 
^gean,  vii.  338  seq,^  banishment  of,  vii. 
341  seq. ;  his  return  to  Sicily,  and  death, 
▼ii.  366-370. 

•Bermohus,  viii.  433. 

Mermotyba  and  Kalasiries,  ii.  486. 

Merodotus,  on  Minos,  i.  191,  192;  on  Helen 
and  the  Trojans,  i.  258 ;  treatment  of  mythes 
by,  i.  322  seq. ;  his  view  of  Lykurgus,  ii. 
114;  his  story  of  Solon  and  Croesus,  ii.  345 
seq. ;  chronological  mistakes  of,  ii.  350  n.  1, 
389  n.  3  ;  chronological  discrepancies  of,  re- 
specting Kyaxar^  ii.  418  n.  1 ;  his  descrip- 
tion of  Scythia,  ii.  421  seq.;  his  account  of 
Babylon,  ii.  466  seq.,  471  n  2;  distinction 
between  what  he  professes  to  have  seen  and 
heard,  ii.  480 ;  on  the  effects  of  despotism 
and  democracy  upon  the  Athenians,  iii.  151 ; 
and  Ktesias,  on  Cyrus,  iii.  159;  chronolc^ 
of  his  life  and  authorship,  iii.  194  n.  2,  401 
n.  2 ;  his  narrative  of  Darius's  march  into 
Scythia,  iii.  227  seq.;  does  not  mention 
Pythagoras  in  connexion  with  the  war  be- 
tween Sybaris  and    Kipton,   iii.  356 ;   his- 

-  torical  manner  and  conception  of,  iii.  362, 
367  n.  2 ;  his  estimate  of  the  number  of 
Xerxes's  army,  iii.  388  seq.;  doubts  about 
the  motives    ascribed    to  Xerxes   at  Ther* 

.  inopylsc  by,  iii.  434 ;  a  proof  of  the  accuracy 
of,  iii.  436  n. ;  on  the  movements  of  the 


Persian  fleet  before  the  batUe  of  Salamis^ 
iii.  469  n.  3,  470  n.  1. 

Heroes  appear  with  gods  and  men  on  mythes, 
i.  55 ;  Greek,*  at  Aulis,  i.  242  seq.,  289 : 
Greek,  analogy  of  Alexander  to,  viii.  304. 

Heroic  race,  i.  57 ;  legends,  i.  348. 

Hesiod,  theogony  of,  i.  4-10,  17,  66 ;  family 
affairs  of,  i.  62;  Japetids  in,  i.  64;  com- 
plaints of,  against  kings,  i.  467  ;  dark  picture 
of  Greece  by,  i.  481. 

Hesiodio  mythes  traceable  to  Krdte  and  Delphi, 
i.  13,  14;  **  Works  and  Days,"  i.  56  seq. ; 
philosophy,  i.  305;  Greeks,  i.  500  seq.^ 
epic,  i.  505. 

Hesioni,  i.  239,  240. 

Hesperides,  dragon  of,  i.  6. 

Hesperides,  town  of,  iii.  28  n.  2,  36. 

Hestia,  i.  5,  6,  51. 

Hesticea  on  Ilium,  i.  273. 

HetcercB,  iv.  230. 

Hetasries  at  Athens,  Iv.  393,  v.  367. 

Hexameter,  the  ancient,  i.  63;  new  metr^ 
superadded  to,  iii.  67. 

Hierax,  vi.  517. 

Uwro  of  Syracuse,  iii.  553  seq, 

HieromnemSn,  ii.  30. 

Hiketas,  vii.  570 ;  and  the  Syracusans,  vii. 
575 ;  message  of,  to  Corinth  and  to  Timo- 
leon,  vii.  583 ;  defeat  of,  at  Adranum,  vii. 
588 ;  and  Magon,  vii.  595  seq,,  597 ;  flight 
of,  from  Syracuse  to  Leontini,  vii.  599 ; 
capitulation  of,  with  Timoleon,  vii.  608 ;  in- 
vites the  Carthaginians  to  invade  Sicily,  vii. 
608 ;  defeat,  surrender,  and  death  of,  vii.  618. 

Himera,  ii.  526 ;  battle  of,  iii.  548,  seq. ; 
treatment  of,  by  Thiro,  iii.  554  ;  capture  of, 
bv  Hannibal,  \'ii.  361  seq. ;  defeat  of  Agatho- 
kles  at  the,  viii.  595  seq. 

Hindoos,  rivers  personified  by,  i.  286  n.  2 ; 
their  belief  with  regard  to  the  small-pox, 
i.  299  n. ;  belief  of,  in  fabulous  stories,  i. 
353  n.  1 ;  expensiveness  of  marriage  among, 
ii.  338  n.  3 ;  sentiment  of,  with  regard  to 
the  discontinuance  of  sacrifices,  viii.  280  n.  2. 

Hindoo  Koosh,  Alexander  at,  viii.  416;  Alex- 
ander reduces  the  country  between  the  Indus 
and,  viii.  436  seq. 

Hindostan,  hoarding  in,  viii.  394  n.  3. 

Hipparchis,  i.  534  n.  1 ,  iii.  94  seq. 

Hipparinus,  son  of  Dionysius,  vii.  571, 

Hippeis,  Solonian,  ii.  319. 

Hippias  of  Elis,  vi.  81  scg. 

Hippicis  the  Fcisistratid,  iii.  94  seq.^  101  seq.^ 
241,  306  n.  1. 

Hippo,  iii.  330. 

Hippodvneia,  i.  134,  135. 

Hippodamus,  iv.  161. 

Hippokieides,  ii.  252. 

Hijrpokrates  the  physician,  i.  307 ;  vi.  122  n.  1. 

Hifjpocrates  of  Gela,  iii.  539  seq. 

Hippokrates,  the  Athenian  general,  iv.  464 
seq.,  471,  473  seq.,  478. 

Hippon,  vii.  619. 

Hipjfonikfis,  ii.  307. 

Bipponium,  capture  of,  vii.  470 ;  reestablish* 
ment  of,  vii.  493. 

HippoTwidas^  v.  74, 1%. 
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Jlitiugua  and  the  bridge  orer  tbe  Duiiibe, 
iii.  232  ;  and  Mjrkinus,  Hi.  234,  237 ;  de- 
tention of,  at  Suaa,  iii.  237  ;  and  the  Ionic 
revolt,  iii.  243,  254  $eq.,  2«4. 
ffistonant^  treatment  of  mythea  by,  i.  322  aeq. 
Historical  prool^  poaitive  evidence  indiapenaaUe 
to,  i.  353 ;  aenie  of  modem  timea  not  to  be 
applied  to  an  onreoording  ase,  i.  355 ;  evi- 
dence, the  standard  of,  raised  with  renird  to 
Ei^land,  but  not  with  regard  to  Greece, 
i7399;  and  legendary  Greece  compared,  L 
456  af^. 

Bistoriciting  inDOvationa  in  the  tale  of  Troy, 
i.  268 ;  of  ancient  mythea,  i.  338  teq. ;  ap- 
plicable to  all  mythea  or  none,  i.  363. 

BiMtcry,  uninteresting  to  early  Greeks,  i.  296  ; 
of  England,  how  conceived  down  to  the 
aeventeenth  century,  i.  397  seq. ;  and  legend, 
Grecian,  blank  between,  i.  431  aeq. ;  Grecian, 
first  period  of,  from  B.C.  776  to  560,  ii.  51, 
53 ;  Grecian,  second  period  o^  from  B.G.  560 
to  300,  ii.  52  aeq. ;  religioua  conception  oC, 
common  to  Greeks  and  Persians,  iiL  366. 

Homer  and  Hesiod,  mythology  of,  i.  10-14 ; 
personality  and  poems  of,  i.  513  9eq, 

Homeric  Zens,  i.  11 ;  hymns,  i.  29,  32  9eq,, 
39,  51,  52,  ii.  362  »eq, ;  legend  of  the  birth 
of  H^raklds,  t  81  s^. ;  Pelopa,  i.  132 ;  gods, 
types  of,  i.  291 ;  age,  mythical  faith  of,  i. 
297 ;  philosophy,  i.  305 ;  account  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Peloponneaus,  i.  414;  Bould 
and  Agora,  i.  461  teq. ;  Greeks,  social  condi' 
tion  of,  i.  486  aeg.,  493 ;  Greeka,  unity, 
idea  of,  partially  revived,  i.  542  wq, ;  mode 
of  fighting,  ii.  215  ;  geography,  iL  394. 

Homiricb,  the  poetical  genu  <^  i.  516. 

Homicide 9  purification  for,  i.  21 ;  mode  of 
dealing  with  in  Iq^ndary  and  historical 
Greece,  i.  483  teq, ;  tribunals  for,  at  Athens, 
ii.  284  ;  Drake's  laws  of,  retained  by  Solon, 
ii.  333  ;  trial  for,  and  the  senate  Jt,  Areo- 
pagus, iv.  112  lu  1. 

Homoioi^  Spartan,  ii.  131,  177. 

HoplHes,  u.  262. 

Hdrm^  the,  i.  9. 

Horko9i  i.  6,  7. 

Horse,  tbe  wooden,  of  Troy,  i.  253,  258. 

Horsemen  at  Athens,  after  the  restoraticHi  of  the 
democracy,  B.C.  403,  vr.  13. 

Hospitality  in  legendary  Greece,  i.  472. 

Human  sacrifices  in  Greece,  i.  109  seq. 

Hyakinthia  and  the  Lacedemonians,  iii.  491. 

Hyakinthus,  i.  142. 

Hyblaan  Megara^  ii.  525. 

HydameSf  iii.  436. 

Hydaspes,  Alexander  at  tbe,  viii.  439  9eq,] 
Alexander  sails  down  the,  viii.  443. 

Hydra,  the  Lemaean,  i.  7. 

Hydra,  sailors  of,  iii.  403  n.  2. 

Hykkara,  capture  of,  v.  189. 

Hylas  and  H6i«kl&,  i.  196. 

Htjlleis,  ii.  129. 

Hyllus,  i.  82,  149. 

Hymns,  Homeric,  i.  29,  32  sfg.,  39,  51,  52, 
■  ii.  362  seq. ;  at  febtivals  in  honour  of  goda, 
i.  45. 


HypaspitkBf  riii.  296. 

Hyberiohis,  iii.  129,  v.  92  aeq.^  376. 

Hyperidh,  viii.  233,  498  f».  1,  505  n.  1,  52a 

HyperiSny  i.  4,  5. 

HypermenSs,  vii.  127. 

Hypermnhtroy  i.  76. 

HyphasiSr  Alexander  at,  viii.  443. 

Hypomeionet,  Spartan,  ii.  131,  177. 

Hyrkama,  Alexander  in,  viiL  407. 


labnenoi  and  Aakalaphoa,  i.  112. 

lapetids  in  Heaiod,  L  64. 

lapetoe^  L  4,  5. 

lapygians,  ii.  546. 

lasus,  capture  of,  v.  340. 

Iberia  in  Spain,  ii.  455. 

Iberians  and  Dionysiua,  vii.  453. 

Ida  in  Asia,  ii.  386,  387. 

Ida  in  Cr6te,  Zeus  at,  i.  6. 

Idanihyrws,  iii.  229. 

Idas,  i.  144. 

IdomenS,  Demoathenda  at,  iv.  408  seq. 

IdrieuSf  viii.  170. 

Ikarus,  i.  188. 

Hiadtaid  the  Trojan  war,  1 249 ;  and  Odysvi 
date,  structure,  and  authorship  of^  i.  512-58! 

Ilhan,  i.  239,  269  seq, 

Iliyria,  Dionysiua's  schemce  of  cooqueit  i 
vii.  476. 

lUyrians,  different  tribes  of,  iii.  1  seq.\  Rtie 
of  Perdikkas  and  Brasidas  before^  iv.  5£ 
seq, ;  victory  of  Philip  over,  vii.  646  ssf 
defeat  of^  by  Alexander,  viii.  267  seq. 

Ihts,  i.  239. 

Imbros,  iii.  24^  237  seq, 

Imilkon  and  Hannibal,  invaaion  of  Skily  \ 
vii.  372  seq, ;  at  Agrigentum,  vii.  375  seq 
at  Gela,  vii.  394  seq. ;  and  Dionysins,  i 
401  seq.;  at  Motyt,  vii.  434;  captuie 
Messed  by,  vii.  436  aeg. ;  and  the  Csi 
panians  of  iEtoa,  vii.  440 ;  before  Syracu 
viL  442  seq, ;  flight  of,  fitim  Sjrracaae,  i 
452;  miseikhle  end  of,  viL  454. 

Inachus,  i.  72. 

Indtts,  Alexander  at,  viii.  437  seq.,  443  se^ 
voyage  of  Nearchua  frmn  the  month  of^ 
that  of  the  Tijnis,  viii*  445. 

Industry,  manufacturing,  at'Atheoa,  iL  334 1 

Infantry  and  oligarchy,  ii.  246. 

Inland  and  maritime  cities  oontzasted,  n.  13 

InS,  i,  107  seq. 

Insertions,  i.  439. 

Interest  on  loans,  ii.  311  seq.^  355. 

Interpreters,  Egyptian,  iL  496. 

lo,  legend  of,  i.  73  seq, 

I6n,  i.  166, 170. 

I&nia,  emigrants  to,  i.  424  seq. ;  coDqucst 
by  Harpagua,  iii.  173 ;  lfardoiifaia*s  drp 
tioD  of  (£»potB  19,  iiL  268;   expeditioo 
Astyochus  to,  v.  335 ;  expeditioa  of  Thm 
lus  to,  V.  464. 

Ionian,  the  name  a  reproadi,  iL  863. 

lonianSf  L  414 ;  and  Darina'a  bridge  Cftir  < 
Danube,  iiL  231  aag. ;  abudoomoit  0^ 
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\theniaii8,  iii.  249;   at  Ladd,  iii.  257 

at  Mykald,  iii.   524  aeg. ;   after  the 

!  of  Mykald,  iii.  528. 

migration,   i.  421,  425  aeq,,  ii.  366; 

in  Attica,  ii.  262,  263  seq. ;  cities  in 

ii.  366  aeq,,  438 ;  and  Italic  Greeks, 

3 ;  rerolt,  iu.  243  aeq,,  262  n.  2 ;  phi- 

lers,  iii.  327  aeq, ;  Sicilians  and  Athens, 

.6;   alphabet  and  the  Athenian  laws, 

6. 

eta,  i,  245. 
t,  i.  95. 

tea,  destruction    of  a    Laoedsemoniao 
by,  vi.  477  n.  3;  489  n,  2,  495  aeq, ; 
iry  improvements  and  successes  of,  vi. 
teq,,  500 ;  defeat  of  Anazibius  by,  vi. 
eq. ;  proceedings  of,  between  B.C.  387- 
vii.  93  aeq. ;  and  Kotys,  vii.  93,  262, 
328 ;  expedition  of,  to  KorlEyra,  vii.  129 
134  n.  1 ;    and  Timotheus,  vii.    129, 
655  aeq. ;  expedition  of,  to  aid  Sparta 
St  Thebes,  vii.  207  aeq, ;  in  Thrace  and 
Ionia,  vii.  US  aeq,,  261 ;  in  the  Helles* 
vii.  655 ;  and  Ohards,  vii.  655  aeq, 
'■ea  the  Younger,  viii.  354. 
attle  of,  viii.  576. 
rritory  of,  iii.  160. 
i.  27. 
J. 

*^,  the,  i.  57. 
),  iii.  108,  140  aeq. 
''oa,  iv.  533, 
a,  vii.  190. 
.  150. 
m.291. 

in  the  iEgean,  ii.  21. 
s  in  the  north  of  Boeotia,  vi.  654 ;  and 
iadds,  vii.  52 ;  trial  and  execution  of, 
5. 

t  and  Pelopidas,  vii.  243  aeq,,  247, 249. 
'«,  his  treatment  of  mythca,  i.  335  n.  4 ; 
i  origin  of  Perioeki,  ii.  135 ;  panegyr^ 
ration  of,  vii.  37,  68 ;  the  Plataic  ora- 
f,  vii.  141 ;  the  Archidamus  of,  vii.  201 
255  n.  1 ;  his  letter  to  Philip,  viii. 
69. 

a,  ii.  427. 

lexander  at,  before  the  battle,  viii.  342 ; 
s  at,  befo^  the  battle,  viii.  344 ;  battle 
L  347  aeq. ;  inaction.of  Darius  after  the 
of,  viii.  375 ;  and  its  neighbourhood, 
nected  with  the  battle,  viii.  664  aeq, 
I  gamea,  i.  107,  ii.  27,  iii.  56  aeq, ; 
IS  excluded  from,  i.  120,  ii.  82  n.  3 ; 
12,  V.  323;  and  Agesilaus,  vi.  492. 
Korkyrsean  fugitives  at,  iv.  383,  414, 
9q, 

i.  512. 

3raeks,  ii.  528,  548,  549  $eq,^  vi.  190 
rii.  474,  viii.  582. 
,  iL  534. 

d  Sicily f  early  languages  and  history 
517  n. 

he  voyage  from  Greece  to,  ii.  522 ; 
in  colonies  in,  ii.  518,  521,  533  aeq, ; 
e  of  Greek  power  io,  after  th«  &11  of 


Sybaris,  iii.  354 ;  Southern,  affidn  of,  B.O. 
382-369,  vii.  493. 
ItMmS,  ii.  184,  iv.  68. 

J. 

Jaaon,  i.  99  aeq,,  194,  195  aeq, 

Jaaon  of  Pherm,  vii.  120  acq,,  128  fi.,  133,  165 

aeq,,  170  aeq, 
Jaxartea,  Alexander  at  the,  viii.  420  aeq, 
Jocaata,  i,  223  aeq. 
JwkcB,  ii.  427. 
Jun/-trial,  characteristics  of,  exhibited  in  the 

Athenian  dikasteries,  iv.  127  aeq. 


Kabala,  victory  of  Dionysius  at,  vii.  491. 

Kabeirichta,  vii.  75. 

Kadmeia  at  Thebes,  seizure  of,  by  Phoebidas, 
vii.  52  aeq, ;  surrender  of,  by  the  Lacedemo- 
nians, vii.  79  aeq, 

Kadmua,  i.  216  aeq. 

Kakua  and  ZStds,  i.  166. 

KaHaairiea  and  Hermotybii,  ii.  488. 

Kalauria,  i.  49 ;  Amphiktyony,  at,  i.  115 ;  the 
Athenian  allied  armament  at,  vii.  129; 
death  of  Demosthends  at,  viii.  524  aeq. 

KakKaa^  wanderings  and  death  of,  i.  261. 

KalS  AkU,  foundation  of,  v.  109. 

KattioM,  treaty  of,  iv.  85  aeq. 

KcUliaa,  aon  of  KaUiadia,  iv.  204,  207. 

Kalliaa  at  the  congress  at  Sparta,  B.O.  371, 
vii.  143. 

Kalliaa  of  ChaXhia,  viii.  87  aeq.,  184. 

Kallibiua,  the  Lacedctmonian,  v.  564,  vL  352. 

KaUibiua  of  Tegea,  vii.  187. 

Kalliklia,  in  PUto,  vi.  82  aeq. 

Kallikratidaa^  v.  493  aeq,,  583. 

KaUimachua,  the  polemarch,  iii.  294, 474. 

Kallinua,  iu.  66,  70. 

KallipidcB,  h.  423. 

Kallippva,  vii.  566  aeq.,  vii.  570  aeq, 

KalUrrhoe,  I.  7,  236. 

Kalliathenea,  the  htatorian,  i.  338. 

KallisthenSa,  the  general,  fiulure  and  condem- 
nation of,  vii.  326,  viU.  158. 

KalliathenSa  of  Olgnthua,  via.  427,  429  aeq,, 
436  aeq, 

Kalliatd,  i.  148. 

Kallistratua,  vii.  96, 142  aeq,,  149, 253,  viii.  22. 

Kallixenua,  v.  523  aeq,,  529,  532. 

Kaipi,  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  at,  vi.  315  aeq, 

KalyddiUan  boar,  i.  121,  123  aeq. 

KamaHna,  ii.  526  ;  restoration  of  to  indepen- 
dence, iii.  562;  and  the  Athenians,  v.  170; 
Athenian  and  Syracusan  envoys  at,  v.  200 
aeq. ;  neutral  policy  of,  B.o.  415,  v.  203 ; 
evacuation  of,  vii.  397 ;  and  Timoleon,  vii. 
622. 

Kambyah,  iiu  40,  187  aeq. 

Kandtmlia,  ii.  408. 

KannAnua,  psephism  of,  v.  524  n. 

Kandpic  hrawih  of  the  Ifile,  opening  of,  to 
Greek  traffic,  ii.  496. 

Kapaneua,  i.  229,  232. 

Kcgppadokia  subdued  by  Alezaoder,  viii.  a^^« 
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tCanli'i,  Alhmian  ft 


■t,  T.  456  ;  ■llutice  of, 
;  EumeDtoof.viii.  306. 
KardvMiiuVuxi  the  Teo  Thounand  Grueki, 

Kariii.  n^tancc  of,  to  Dnaris^N  iii.  252. 
A''i"«iiNt''i,  Aluianilc 
Ih™. 


A'n5i 


i.  131. 


r.  57. 


Ai'iaoni'tv-,  Aleuiulfr'a  trmtmnit  of, 
bchnoM  of,  on  Anlipoter')  death,  i 
and  I'olppercfaon,  war  bdwem,  i 
get*  poweuioo  of  Athnu,  viii  554 ;  in  Pelo- 
[■oniitsm,  viii,  557  ;  defeat  of  Olyinpiu  bj, 
viii,  55B  ;  confediiacy  of,  with  Ljsimichtu, 
I'tolem;,  and  Srteakus  againit  Aatigontw, 
viii.  5i>U,  5i'>:l,  57'2,  5T6  ;  bandi  KuKuidrcia 
andre«toniThehn,riii.  5ti0;  ami  Alexmider, 
Kon  of  l'oly«penJion,  vlli.  56U,  5U1 ;  and  th« 
Altnliaiu,  viii.  561 ;  menaure*  of  Aut^nut 
i^iunst,  viii.  5110,  SGS ;  great  power  of,  in 
Greece,  viii.  56'J  ;  I'lolemy,  and  I.TNiiiachu>, 
pocilieatiun  of,  with  Antigontia,  viii.  t" 
compact  of  I'alTiperchon  with,  riii.  J 
Itokiny  nuk«  a  truce  with,  viii.  564  ; 
at  of  Ucmetriui  Pol  iorlijtei  in  G  reeee  amiDit, 
viii.  S7S;  truve  of,  with  DeRKtrim  Foliar- 
heils,  viii.  576  ;  death  of  vi 

Kasnmiliyi,  i.  255. 

Xaitor  luid  I'ullui,  i.  142  >m. 

X-ilabotiira,  ii.  T. 

K'ltaaa,  ii.  534 ;  and  .F-tno,  iii.  5G2  ;  Alkibii- 
dk  at,  V.  169;  KikiH  nt,  v.  204  ;  conqueM 
of,hy Dionj>iu>,vii.414;  Curthaginiaii naval 
viotorir  near,  vii.  439 ;  Hiiiela)  and  Uagon  ' 
vii.  595. 

JTiidniniojiAori',  ii.  249. 

A''itrrH9  mid  Aithsoienei,  '    "" 

Auiifuni'a,  ii.  541,  vii.  468 
4S0. 


;  Dikonof,  V 


.iHt,T.  347, 
KaystrvPeJiim,  naicb  of  Cf  nu  from  Kera- 

fni'in-Agom  to,  vi.  197  n. 
JiVj.i/in«».  viii.  400,  411. 
Xtiro/a,  i.  163  >f>;. ;  the  tccond,  i.  170. 
/ielimi:,  Aleionder  nt,  viii.  32S. 
AVfcoj,  i.  :W  WJT  169. 
Kelemtet,  iy.  3ia  n.  1. 
Jt't-HfAniF,  I'elnponoisian  fleet  at,  v.  355. 
KeHtrilei,  Die  Ten  Thauaand  Greeks  at  tJ 

vi.  270  »-7. 
Keph/dlfaia,  ii.  563,  iv.  360,  265. 
Xcphiil«3  aud  Oionytiu)  at  iSyrocuK,  vii.  60 
Xcphiiod-jtHi,  vii.  328,  330. 
Keras\a,  the  Ten  Thousand  Orceks  at,  ri.  2! 
KcTiAlqaft,  vii,  ;t30 ;  and  Charidcmua,  ' 

33U«.,3:12;  in^riKue»of,«gllin»tAthen^v 

16  ;    and   the   ]ience   and   alliance   ketwi 
13  and  l"hilip,  viii.  134  Kq. ;  defeat  of. 


_hj-  Philip,  vi 


176. 


SkfTot  bj, 
the  Enrym 
iv.  65,  lie 


ostradim  t 
JTiDKiniiiR  tn 
Ki»ad(m,tmu 

Kiiy,  iht.in 

liah  theorj 
Kings,  KgypI 
Kingthip,  di» 

i.  4TU,  ii. 


Ktarut,  temj 
Klaiommr, 
Kleander  of' 
SleandiT  tht 
321,  3.30, 
KlfandriJat, 
Kleandridtf, 

T.  437 ;  a 
the  Young 

Timphert 
Slearc^m  <f 

Kleinas,  ii.  E 
Kleiathenet  i 
Kieathenit 

Delphi,  iii' 
141 ;  der. 
iii.  151 ;  < 

the  Pereia 
Sleippidei,  i 
Kleitarchui, 
Kleitta  tht . 
Kkilu,,  Ale. 
KleohUi,  mc 
A'/ivM/w  an 
Klft^ritvt,-! 
Klit/mbmtiu 


nod  death 
Klfo-aenh  i 
Klcoma^s, 
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KUon  the  Athenian,  first  mentioD  of,  by  Thu- 
cjdidds,  ir.  354 ;  policy  and  character  of,  iv. 
856,  561  86q. ;  and  Mityldnd,  iv.  360  seq. ; 

.  political  function  of,  iv.  392,  393 ;  and  the 
prisfmen  in  Sphakteria,  iv.  426  seq.  ;  expe- 
oitioa  of,  to  Pylos,  iv.  433  seq, ;  warlike  in- 
.  finence  of,  iv.  450,  538  seq. ;  at  Amphipolis, 
iv.  544stf9.;  capture  of  ToroD§  by,  iv.  545;  at 
-  Eioii,  iv.  545  ;  Thncjdjdds's  treatment  of,  iv. 
559, 562  seq.;  and  Aristophands,  iv.  562, 566. 

XUcn^  cf  HaUikamassus,  vi.  395,  453. 

MlednoB,  and  Ai^gos,  ii.  217,  iii.  56  n.  1. 

JHeomki  and  Pausanias,  iv.  15. 

JTkimtfmus,  viii.  629. 

IHecpatra,  tnfe  of  Philip,  viii.  236  seq. ;  241 
n.  2  ;  viii.  248.  251. 

Xleopatra,  daughter  of  PhUipy  viii.  237,  517, 
564. 

Kleophon,  v.  459,  552. 

Xhopus^  ii.  379. 

JfJenichies,  Athenian,  revival  of,  B.C.  365,  iv. 
175  n.  1,  vii.  260  seq, 

JTleruchs,  Athenian,  in  Chalkifi,  iii.  145 ;  in 
L«bo8,  iv.  365 ;  after  the  battle  of  Mgos- 
potami,  V.  548. 

Jjimas,  musical  improvements  of,  iii.  65. 

JOathd,  i.  6. 

J^iymene,  i.  5. 

JTlyUsmnSstra,  i.  137,  144. 

JMmus,  iv.  310  seq.,  318,  324. 

Xnidus,  settlement  of,  i.  430 ;  maritime  con- 
tests near,  b.c.  412,  v.  345 ;  Anti&thenSs  and 
Astyochus  at,  v.  348 ;  the  battle  of,  vi.  436 ; 
*  and  Agesilans,  vi.  463 ;  reverses  of  Sparta 
after  the  battle  of,  vi.  46ft 

Knights  at  Athens,  vi.  13,  647. 

Knipus,  n,  379. 

Sodrids,  i,  98. 

Kodnis,  i.  423  ;  archons  after,  ii.  260. 

KcBwus,  viii.  411,  442. 

Kctos,  i.  4,  5. 

Karaiadas,  v.  468,  vi.  325,  328. 

jn^,  iU.  231,  234,  244. 

JToto/us,  i.  188  seq, 

JCdkeus,  his  voyage  to  Tartessus,  ii.  456. 

X&ktkreto!,  Hi,  118. 

JTolehians  and  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks,  vi. 
282,  294. 

KofMs,  and  the  Argonautic  expedition,  i.  198, 
209. 

Koldnus,  Athoiian  assembly  at,  v.  387  seq. 

Kolophdn,  ii.  375  seq, 

JConipodes,  ii.  249. 

JConon  at  Naupaktus,  v.  314;  at  Andros,  v. 
485 ;  appointment  of,  to  succeed  Alkibiades, 
T.  492 ;  at  Samos,  v.  493 ;  at  Mityldnd,  v. 
498  seq.;  escape  of,  from  iEgospotami,  v. 

.  444;  renewed  activity  of,  vi.  411,  424;  at 
Bhiodes,  vi.  425 ;  visit  of,  to  the  Persian 
court,  vi.  434  seq, ;  and  Pharnabazus,  vi. 
435,468, 471  seq. ;  rebuilds  the  Long  Walls 
at  Athens,  vi.  472  ;  large  plans  of,  vi.  476 ; 
sent  as  envoy  to  Tiribazus,  vi.  505 ;  arrest 

.    o^  vi.  507 ;  long  absence  of,  from  Athens, 

.    vii.  94  n.  4. 

Kcpab,  lake  of,  1.  114. 


Korkyra  and  the  Argonauts,  i.  201 ;  early 
inhabitanU  of,  ii.  557 ;  relations  of,  with 
Corinth,  ii.  558  seq, ;  relations  of,  with 
Epinis,  ii.  559 ;  and  Corinth,  joint  settle- 
ments of,  ii.  560  seq. ;  commerce  of,  ii.  563 ; 
and  Corinth,  disputes  between,  iv.  187  seq, ; 
application  of  the  Epidamnian  democracy  to, 
iv.  188 ;  and  Corinth,  hostilities  between,  iv. 
191,  197  seq. ;  and  Corinth,  decision  of  the 
Atlienians  between,  iv.  196  ;  oligarchical 
violence  at,  iv.  376  seq, ;  vengeance  of  the 
victorious  Demos  at,  B.C.  427,  iv.  380  seq. ; 
Nikostratus  and  Alkidas  at,  iv.  386 ;  re- 
volutions at,  contrasted  with  those  at  Athens, 
iv.  387 ;  distress  at,  B.C.  425,  iv.  414 ;  ex- 
pedition of  Eurymedon  and  Sophoklds  to,  iv. 
414  seq,,  452  seq. ;  muster  of  the  Athenian 
armament  at,  v.  157;  Demosthends's  voyage 
from,  to  Sicily,  v.  264 ;  renewed  troubles  at, 
V.  455 ;  Lacedsemonian  expedition  against, 
vii.  124  seq. ;  expedition  of  IphikratSs  to, 
vii.  129  seq, ;  Eleonymus  and  AgathoklSs  in, 
viii.  629. 

Korkynean  envoys,  speech  of,  to  the  Athenian 
assembly,  iv.  193  seq,\  captives  return 
home  from  Corinth,  iv.  373  seq.  ;  oligar- 
chical fugitives  at  Istond,  iv.  383,  414, 
453  seq. 

Korkyraans,  and  Xerxes's  invasion,  iii.  416 ; 
attack  Epidaronus,  iv.  189;  remonstrate 
with  the  Corinthians  and  Peloponnesians, 
iv.  190;  seek  the  alliance  of  Athens,  iv. 
192  seq. 

Kordbius  and  the  foundation  of  Kyr6n£,  iii.  26. 

Kordneia,  Athenian  defeat  at,  iv.  93  ;  Theban 
victory  at,  vi.  464  seq.,  467. 

Kordnis  and  Askldpius,  i.  150. 

Korynephori,  ii.  249. 

Kos,    settlement  of,  i.  430 ;    capture  of,  by 
Astyochus,  v.  348 ;  revolt  of,  from  Athens 
vii.  653  seq.,  661. 

JTosstFi,  viii.  456. 

Kottas,  i.  4. 

Kottyphus,  viii.  204,  207. 

Kotydra,  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  at,vi.  296  seq. 

Kotys  and  Iphikratds,  vii.  93,  262,  324,  328  ; 
and  Athens,  vii.  261  seq.,  327,  328;  and  Ti- 
motheus,  vii.  265,  324 ;  and  MUtokythgs, 
vii.  327 ;  capture  of  Sestos  by,  vii.  327  ; 
assassination  of,  vii.  329. 

Kranaus,  i.  164. 

Krmmon,  battle  of,  viii.  519. 

Kraierus  and  Philotas,  viii.  411  seq,\  and 
Anti)iater,  viii.  517  seq.,  532 ;  death  of, 
viii.  532. 

Krates,  comedy  of,  vi.  34. 

Kratesippidas,  v.  463,  474. 

Krcitintts,  vi.  32,  37  n.  1. 

KreSn,  king  of  ThSbes,  i,  102,  231. 

Kredn,  archcm  at  Athens,  ii.  261. 

Kresphontist  i.  404  seq.,  n.,  ii.  103. 

Kretan  settlements  on  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum, 
i.  189 ;  and  Phrygian  worship,  ii.  403. 

Kretans  and  Minos,  i.  189 ;  in  the  time  of 
Homer,  i.  491 ;  and  Xerxes,  iii.  416. 

Krete,  migrations  of  Dorians  to,  i.  427  ;  eatV^ 
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Dcffiuu  in,  li.  SB  ;  Pcrlskl  Ib,  ii.  133  ».  4; 
Pbal^Dt  in,  Ttii.  1ST. 
XrtlUil»Dd  Ptlass,  L  M. 
XratAMi.dncauiuiU  at,  L  96. 
Kniaa,i.  lee,  170. 
JTrnieni*,  tlmalKin'i  TietDiy  om  the  Cutlift- 

gisiuH  It  the,  liL  613  Mj. 
JTno*,  L  4,  5. 
Kriita,  iu.  51  Mf. 
iTritiot  uid  Soknt^  T.  31  M^. ;  Trtani  of,  to 

Atfaou,  T.   &56  ttq. ;  ind  TbeTMHtnte,  r. 

5S1  H7.,  5T1  uq. ;  dnlh  of,  T.  &6S. 
JTrtui,  Ui.  279,  381. 
froHtmyai,  captun  of,  ri.  484 ;  ncomj  of, 

Ti,  500. 
Kmnmi,  captun  of  Lacedamonkni  at,  Tii. 

KroitiuM,  DkoTtiiu  at,  TiL  493. 

Kronen,  i.  4  lag.  T. 

Xniiii,  foundation,  tcrtiloij,  and  oolonis  of, 
iL  535  nq, ;  fhll  of,  ii.  547  ;  maiimDra 
power  of,  U.  54s ;  dtinM  and  goreninMot 
of,  ii.  554 ;  and  Pfthagoru,  iiL  343  leg, ; 
and  Sjharia,  iiL  353  tq. ;  captura  of,  hj 
DioDjBiu,  TiL  175  ;  cipcditioa  Ana  S7n- 
oiH  to,  Tiii.  585. 

Kr-jpUia,  u.  IM. 

Klealoi  aud  HarjUu.  L  119. 

Ktiiia  and  Hcrodotua  on  Cynu,  iii.  159  :  c 
Dftriui,  til.  336. 

Xtaipltm,  Tui.  489  leq. 

Kiaaia,  battle  of;  tL  22!  feq. 

Kuriln,  ceremntUM  of.  i.  26. 

iTvaxoi-A,  ii.  416,  435. 

KyduRia,  iv.  318. 

Kyknut.  i.  246. 

Kylin  tlu  Aihenian,  attempted  niurpatioQ  of, 
ii.  389  K7. 

KijIiH  of  Krotdit,  iii.  .ISO. 

Ji'yKynV  at  Sf  lacuK,  iii.  535. 

KgmaoTU  nnd  I'uctyu,  iii.  ITS. 

K!/m4.  ii.  382  ;  Alkihiadea  at,  r.  486. 

£viU!;Rnu,  iii.  301. 

Kya^im,  Uttle  of,  t.  447  leq. 

Kytmriaiu,  a.  80  .'  in  Argolii,  ii.  20T. 

Kyptelvt,  ii.  253 ;  faU  of  tbt  d jDHtj  of,  ii.  356. 

Xyrtni,  fbunJatko  of,  iiL  25  »>q. ;  ntoation, 
fertilitj,  aod  proaperity  of.  iiL  ST  mq. ;  and 
the  LibyBiig,  iii.  SO  Kg.,  35  tq. ;  second 
migration  of  Gre«ki  to,  iii.  34  ;  and  ^pt, 
iii.  35 ;  reform  of,  by  Dein6iiai,  iii.  37 ; 
Perislu  at,  ill.  37  ;  tbiid  immigntion  to, 
iii.  3»  ;  under  ArkeilKui  tile  Third,  iu.  39  \ 
■ubmiuidn  of,  lo  KunbytAi,  iii.  183  ;  hialory 
of,  from  about  B.C.  450  ie  306,  viii.  612  fq. 
Ophelia),  Ti[«roy  of,  viii.  614  itq. 

KytUra,  capture  of,  1^  the  Athenian!,  it.  45S 
Kq. 

Kylintum,  occupation  of,  by  Philip,  riii. ' 

KytHaa  and  the  ArgonauU,  i.  IBS;  retolt  of, 
fmiD  Atbenn,  t.  450 ;  u^  of,  by  llinda- 
nii,  T.  456]  battle  of,  r.  457. 
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LadSj  combined  Ionic  flaet  at,  iii.  257  Mq,  ; 
Tictory  of  Pernan  fleet  at,  iii.  261. 

Xancs  and  (Edipas,  i.  222. 

lakn  and  marshes  of  Greece,  iL  7. 

ZamachMS,  v.  129,  167  seq^  222. 

Jjamin,  Antipater  at,  viii.  513  mq, 

JLamian  war,  riii.  513  aeq.,  531. 

XdimpBakuif  rerolt  of,  t.  434 ;  recovery  of,  by 
Strombichidds,  ▼.  436. 

Jxmguaget  Greek,  dialects  of,  ii.  23. 

Zaniki,  YiiL  423. 

Xiaoco6n,  L  254. 

ZaomedSn,  i.  49, 239. 

JjtqthyMiioB,  Zeus,  i.  108. 

Zdq>hif8Hi»8  and  Timoleon,  yii.  626. 

ZtuHssa,  Asiatic,  iL  382  n.,  383. 

Zoih,  use  of,  hj  Xerxes,  iii.  380,  385. 

Jjuthenis  and  Enthykratds,  yiii.  96. 

XiOtiHt  Oican,  and  Greek  languages,  li.  516. 

JjUim,  (Enotrians  and  Epiiots,  relationship  of, 
ii.514. 

ZiOinun^  emigration  from  Arcadia  to,  ii.  514  n. 
1 ;  plunder  of,  by  Dioujrsius,  yii.  477. 

Jtotina  and  Zeus,  offspring  of,  i.  9. 

XoMTNim,  mines  of,  iii.  405  aeq, 

Jjawt,  authority  of,  in  historical  Athens,  i. 
474 ;  of  Solon,  ii.  332  seq. ;  of  Zaleulsus, 
ii.  539 ;  and  psephisms,  distinction  between, 
It.  116 ;  enactment  and  repeal  of,  at  Athens, 
It.  116  aeq. 

Layard^s  *'  Nineveh  and  its  Remains,"  il  478. 

X€arcAus  and  £ryxd,  ii.  37. 

X060dhM,  revolt  of,  firom  Athens,  v.  330. 

X«eA<vttm,  capture  of,  by  the  LaoedsBmonians, 
tL  484  n.  2,  487. 

JAda,  and  Tyndareus,  i.  142  seq. 

Jj&gend  of  Ddmdter,  i.  37  aeq.  \  of  the  Delphian 
oracle,  i.  41 ;  of  Panddra,  i.  65,  66  n.  1 ;  of 
lo,  i.  73  aeq, ;  of  Hdraklds,  i.  80  aeq. ; 
Argonautic,  i.  194  n.  2,  204  aeq.^  212  aeq.  \ 
of  Troy,  L  238  aeq.'^  of  the  Minyse  from 
Lemnos,  i.  426  ;  and  history,  Grecian,  blank 
between,  i.  431  aeq, 

Xtegendary  Greece,  social  state  of,  i.  457-504  ; 
poems  of  Greece,  value  of,  i.  454  aeq, 

X/egenda,  mystic,  i.  28  aeq. ;  of  ApoUo,  i.  39 
weq, ;  of  Greece,  originally  isolated,  after- 
wards thrown  into  series,  i.  92  ;  of  Md^iea 
and  Jason,  i.  102  n.  3 ;  change  of  feeling 
with  regard  to,  i.  157  ;  Attic,  i.  162  aeq. ; 
ancient,  deeply  rooted  in  the  faith  of  the 
Greeks,  i.  181, 294  ;  of  Thebes,  i.  215  s^v; 
divine  all^orised,  heroic  historicised,  i.  348 ; 
of  saints,  i.  387  aeq. ;  of  Asia  Minor,  ii.  409. 

Likythua,  capture  of,  by  Bnisidas,  iv.  511. 

Jjdegeaj  ii.  46. 

Ldex,  i.  142. 

Lenmoa  and  the  Argonauts,  i.  196  ;  early  con- 
dition of,  iii.  24;  conquest  of,  by  Otands, 
m.  237  ;  Miltiadds  at,  iii.  238  aeq. 

Lending  houses,  ii.  356. 

ZeokratSa,  viiL  229. 

Leon  and  Diomedon,  v.  337  aeq,,  377. 

Leon  the  Spartan,  v.  370,  435. 

Leon,  mission  of,  to  Persia,  vii.  243,  245. 

Leoaidas  at  ThermopyhB,  iii.  423  9eq,,  432  aeq. 


Leonnaiua,  viii.  515,  518. 

Leontiadea,  the  oligarchy  under,  viL  25  «.  1 ; 
conspiracy  of,  vii.  51  aeq,;  at  Sparte,  vii.  54; 
Thebes  under,  vii.  69, 71 ;  conspiracy  against^ 
vii.  72  aeq. ;  death  of,  viL  76. 

Leontmi,  ii.  524 ;  intestine  dissension  at,  v.l22 ; 
Demos  at,  apply  to  Athens,  v.  124,  126 ; 
Dionysius  at,  B.C.  396,  viL  390,  414,  438 ; 
the  mercenaries  of  Dionysius  at,  vii.  457; 
Philistus  at,  viL  543;  Dion  at,  vii.  549, 
551 ;  Hiketas  at,  vii.  599,  608 ;  surrender 
of,io  Timoleon,  vii.  618. 

LeoathenSa  the  admiral,  vU.  325. 

Leoathenea  the  general,  viii.  51 1,  aeq. 

Leotychidia  the  Prokleid,  ii  188 ;  chosen  king 
of  Spai-ta,  iii.  280 ;  and  ^ginetan  hostages, 
iii.  281,  399;  at  Mykald,  iii.  525;  banish- 
ment of,  iv.  18. 

Leotychidia,  aon  of  Agia  IT.,  vi.  399,  401. 

Leprewn  and  Elis,  iL  196,  v.  16 ;  Brasidean 
Helots  at,  v.  19. 

Leptinea,  brother  cf  Dionysina,  vii.  434,  435, 
439,  467,  484,  492. 

LeptinSa  the  Atheniim,  viii.  28. 

Leptinea,  general  ef  AgathoklU,  viii.  621,  623. 

Leabiana,  their  application  to  Sparta,  iv.  209. 

Leaboa,  early  historv  of,  iL  385  aeq,  ;  an 
autonomous  ally  of  Athens,  iv.  145 ;  Athe- 
nian kleruchs  in,  iv.  365 ;  application  from, 
to  Agis,  V.  320;  expedition  of  the  Chians 
against,  v.  333  aeq. ;  ThrasvUus  at,  v.  441 ; 
Kallikratidas  in,  v.  496 ;  Tnrasybulus  in,  vL 
512;  Memnon  in,  viiL  334;  recovery  of,  by 
Macedonian  admirals,  viii.  365. 

LHhe,  i.  6. 

Litd,  i.  5,  9. 

Leukaa,  iL  560  aeq, 

Lenkon  of  Dosporus,  viii.  657. 

Leukothea,  the  temple  of,  L  203. 

Leuktra,  the  battle  of,  vii.  154  aeq.;  treat- 
*ment  of  Spartans  defeated  at,  vii.  168  aeq, ; 
extension  of  Theban  power  after  the  battle 
of,  viL  169 ;  proceediogs  in  Pdoponnesus 
aOer  the  battle  of,  vii.  173,  212  ;  position 
of  Sparta  after  the  battle  of,  viL  175:  pro- 
ceedings in  ArcaSia  after  the  battle  or,  viL 
178  aeq. ;  proceedings  and  views  of  Epami- 
nondas  after  the  battle  of,  vii.  186  aeq. 

Libya,  first  voyages  of  Greeks  to,  iii.  25; 
nomads  of,  iii.  30  aeq, ;  expedition  of  Kam- 
bys^  against,  iii.  188. 

LAyana  and  Greeks  at  Kyr§nd,  iiL  33  aeq,; 
and  Dionysius,  viL  453. 

Liby-Phoeniciana,  vii.  346. 

Lichaa  and  the  bones  of  Orestds,  ii.  203  ; 
and  the  Olympic  festival,  ilk  61  n.  3,  v. 
48  n.,  51 ;  mission  of,  to  Miletus,  v.  348, 
349,43a 

Lilybosum,  defeat  of  Dionysius  near,  viL  494. 

Limoa,  i.  6,  9  n.  6.  * 

Lion,  the  Nemean,  L  7. 

Liaaua,  foundation  of,  vii.  476. 

Livy,  his  opinion  as  to  the  chances  of  Alex- 
ander, if  he  had  attacked  the  Romans,  viiL 
466;  on  the  character  of  Alexander,  viiL 
471  n.  1. 
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Lixut  uii]  Tingta,  iL  4ol  ".  2. 
/jxuu  OQ  intereit,  ii.  311,  35o. 
ijKalilUi,  eiiinJ,  i.  208. 
Lochagti.  Sputnn,  ii.  213. 
i<wAia,   ^parUn,   u.   213   •«?.. 

Tiii,  29ri. 
Logagnphen  ud  aodcnt  mythu,  i.  312,  321 

Loiri,  Ejniepli'irinn,  arlj  hiilory  of,  ii.  637 
tei-  i  and  IHunjuu*.  xii.  421,  470,  474, 
476 ;  DioDjtiui  th«  Youi^r  it,  rii.  518, 
.■>74  tP/.  ■ 

Ijohnan  vout  oppoule  EulnA,  Atbenlui  nvagt 
of,  It.  2ii0. 

Lohiatt,  ii.  e.*) ;  Ouliaa,  ii.  70 ;  Itnlian,  ii. 
537  M^.,  iii.  147  n.  I  \  of  Upiu  and  Leooiiliu. 
iiU  424;  uxl  I'hgkiuu,  Tiii.  9,  12;  of  Am- 

Lokrii  ind  Atli«»,  It.  81,  95. 

Loitg  Walli  It  McguiB,  It,  73 ;  it  Ath«n>,  it. 

75  »*/.,  78,  81,    Hil.v.  554,  Ti.472«j.; 

»t  Coriiith,  vi.  482  ttq. 

XuCdBIUHJ,  Til,  i'Vi  Ml/.,  574. 

Lucrttiia  nn.l  smjent  mylhn,  i.  345  n.  2, 
Liidi-i,  enrlj  history  of,  ii.  407  Kq. 
Lydiim  muiic  uiil  inilruminta,  it.  401,  407 ; 
tnonarchj,  ii.  442,  iii.  164  leq. 


Ly^lia. 


Lskai: 


Hieg. 


.  4't7.  ii 


171. 


id  bia  lillf  « 


Lykia,  catii|iiest  of,  by  Alnander,  Tiii.  328, 

Lytidia,  the  Athenim  Knatar,  iii.  492. 

iykomidis,  rii,  227  uq.,  246,  352, 

LyiKipAriH,  sun  tf  Pen.uultr,  ii.  35.'>. 

Lt/Jtophi-ia,  desiiot  of  Phenr,  Tiii.  19,  45,  4T. 

Lykiiytu  Ihe  Sjartatt,  lawn  and  disdpIiDe  of, 
ii.  110-179. 

LyhirgH)  the  AthemoK,  viil.  482,  570,    ' 

Lukia,  i.  171 ;  luid  IMtlie,  i.  221. 

Li/nieia  and  Idai,  I.  144. 

Lyrt,  HtTmii  the  inT«ntor  of,  i.  51. 

Lgric  poetry,  Greek,  i.  520,  iij.  >>3,  79. 

Lynmikr,  app'>itiliiients  of,  a>  admiral,  r.  473 
n.  2  ;  character  aud  influmre  of,  t.  473, 
Ti.  451  j  anj  CjTUt  the  Younger,  r. 
Kj.,  540,  .'■41  )  fnctioiu  oreaniied  by,  i 
Aaiatic  oiIii-»,  v.  4'T ;  at  Epheiu*,'*,  480, 
5:19 ;  TiL'tury  oT,  at  Xotium.  t.  487 ;  au- 
p«nalnll>y  Knliikialidan,  T.  493;  rtrolu- 
lioD  »t  Miletiis  by  Uw  intlinniu  of,  T.  .^9  ; 
opi'iatiotu  of,  afbnr  Ihe  Istth:  of  Argiiiunff, 
V.  541  ».'';.;  Tictoi-y  of,  at  .^^gwpotanii, 
T.  .M3  Kq.;  procHKlin^  of,  filler  the  bnltU 
of  Mj^onpoUiiai,  V.  547;  at  Athena,  T.  550 
sec/.,  SOU;  «inque.t  of  Sunoi  by,  T,  5Si); 

aaceodency  and  airogance  of,  iftvr  the  cap- 
lure  of  Athen*,  v.  ,'>BI,  ri.  365,  J94  u,j. ; 
oppoeilJan  lo,  at  Sparta,  v.  5tt2,  vi.  3C5; 
contratted  with  Kellikratidas,  r.  tiSJ;  ei- 
peiiition  of,  apinst  Thi'ruTbulua,  t.  593 ; 
dekarvhifi  «lnbli»hed  by,  v'i.  :M8  aev.,  359 ; 
coiitmiitij  with  BrasidBi,  vi,  .'157  ;  lecail  and 
temjwniTy  cipnliiation  of,  ti.  36G;  inlro- 
JuctiuD  uf  goU  and  utvei  lo  Spaita  by,  ri. 


Lj/aHla,  iT. 

Lysiiles,  gn 

LaiunticAu*, 

Ptolemy, 

Tiii,  558, 

Antigonui 
646;  Kod 
Tiii.  047 ; 


Macedimia, 
md  Bru 

AtbeD*,  ( 
Aiditlaui 
217,  21t 
TimotheD 
TJi.  643  I 
Philip,  V 


Magiaiu,  m 

^mentis, 
Magislralet 

Atheoian. 

103, 1 1  i 
Mn-jm  Gm 
MitgnisiOj  J 

iii.  431  • 
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MagniteSf  Theisalian  find  Asintic,  ii.  63. 

Ma*f<m,  off  Katana,  rii.  439  ;  near  Abakflena, 
rii.  460 ;  at  Agyrium,  vii.  462 ;  death  of, 
Tii.  491. 

Magtm  and  Hiketas,  vii.  595  seq. ;  death  of, 
vU.  608. 

Maia  and  Zeus,  ofiRpring  of,  i.  9. 

MakrSnes  and  the  Ten  Thousand,  vi.  281. 

Maiians,  ii.  64. 

Main,  viii.  444. 

Jfallus,  Alexander  at,  viii.  342. 

Mattierkus  and  Timoleon,  vii.  616  feq. 

Mania,  sub-satrap  of  iEolis,  vi.  371  aeq, 

Mantineia  and  Tegea,  ii.  199  Mg.,  iv.  535, 
V.  12,  13  ;  and  l>|«rte,  ii.  200,  v.  19,  82, 
vii.  30  seq, ;  and  Ar^os,  v.  19  ;  congieu  at, 
V.  59  $eq. ;  battle  of,  B.C.  418,  v.  67  seq. ; 
expedition  of  Agesipolis  to,  vii.  30  seq. ; 
and  the  river  Ophui,  vii.  31  n. ;  re^sta- 
blu»hment  of,  vii.  179  seq. ;  march  of  Age- 
siUius  against,  vii.  184  set}. ;  muster  of  Pelo- 
pounesian  enemies  to  Thebes  at,  vii.  289; 
attempted  surprise  of,  by  the  cavalry  of 
Epaminondas,  vii.  289  seq, ;  battle  of,  B.C. 
362,  vii.  294  seq.,  307;  peace  concluded 
af\er  the  battle  of,  vii.  307. 

Mantmeians  and  the  Pan-Arcadian  union,  vii. 
282  seq. ;  opposition  of,  to  Theban  interven- 
tion, vii.  286. 

Mantinico-Tegeatic  plain,  vii.  296. 

MantitheuM  and  Aphepsion,  v.  175  seq, 

MatUd,  ii.  376. 

Marakanda,  Alexander  at,  viii.  419,  422  seq. 

Marathon,  battle  of,  iii.  299  seq. 

Marathus  surrenders  to  Alexander,  viii.  355. 

Mardi  and  Alexander,  viii.  396,  406. 

Mardonius,  in  louia,  iii.  268  ;  in  Thrace  and 
Macedonia,  iii.  369 ;  fleet  of,  destroyed  near 
Mount  Athos,  iii.  269;  urges  Xerxes  to 
invafle  Greei-e,  iii.  361  seq.,  364;  advice  of, 
to  Xerxes  after  the  battle  of  il^ilamis,  iii. 
478  ;  forces  left  with,  in  Thessaly,  iii.  481 ; 
and  Medisiug  Greeks,  after  Xerxes*s  retreat, 
iii.  487;  in  Boeotia,  iii.  488,  495  seq.; 
offers  of  peace  to  Athens  by,  iii.  488  seq., 
492 ;  at  Athens,  iii.  492 ;  and  his  Phokinn 
contingent,  iii.  497 ;  on  the  Asopus,  iii.  502 ; 
at  Platsa,  iii.  504  seq. 

Marine,  militarv,  nnfnvourable  to  oligarchy,  ii. 
246. 

Marttime  and  inland  cities  contrasted,  ii.  12. 

Marpessa  and  hias,  i.  144. 

Marriage  in  legendary  Greece,  i.  475 ;  among 
the  Spartans,  ii.  149 ;  among  the  Hinduus, 
ii.  338  n.  3. 

Marshes  and  hikes  of  Greece,  ii.  7. 

Marsqns,  ii.  402  n.,  403. 

Masi'stis,  iii.  329. 

Masistins,  iii.  500. 

Maskames,  iv.  .50. 

Masaa-fetiB,  ii.  428. 

Massdlia,  u.  458,  511,  555  seq.,  viii.  633 
seq. 

Mausoitts  and  the  Social  War,  vii.  6S4. 

Mazcsus  at  Thapsakus,  viii.  373 ;  at  the  battle 
of  Airbela,  viii.  384 ;  surrender  of  Bcd>yloo 
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by,  viii.  389 ;  appointed  satrap  of  Babylon 
by  Alexander,  viii.  389. 

MazariSj  iii.  171  seq. 

Medea  and  the  Ai^onauts,  I.  198  seq, 

Medes,  early  history  of,  ii.  411  seq.;  and  Per- 
sians, ii,  160,  192  seq. 

Media,  the  wall  of,  ii.  477  n.  2,  vi.  239,  240 
n.  1 ;  Darius  a  fugitive  in,  viii.  397,  399. 

Medius,  viii.  462. 

Mcdus,  i.  172  n.  1,  203. 

Medusa,  i.  7,  78. 

Megabates,  iii.  242. 

Megabazus,  iii.  234,  236. 

Megahyzus,  iv.  82. 

Megakles,  ii.  51  n.  2,  290. 

Megalepolis,  capture  of,  by  Agathokl^s,  viii.  600. 

Megalopolis,  foundation  of,  ii.  201,  vii.  196  seq,, 
204  n.  6 ;  the  centre  of  the  Pan-Arcadinn 
confederacy,  vii.  203 ;  disputes  at,  vii.  314  ; 
and  Sparta,  vii.  6^^,  viii.  19,  43,  52  seq, 

MegapewUkes  and  Pei-seus,  i.  79. 

Megara,  early  history  of,  ii.  221,  256  seq.\ 
Corinth  and  Sikyun,  analogy  of,  ii.  259 ;  and 
Athens,  ii.  297  seq.,  iv.  72,  95,  97  and  n., 
209,  464  s^. ;  Long  Walls  at,  iv.  73  ;  Bra^ 
sidas  at,  iv.  468  seq. ;  revolution  at,  iv.  470 
seq. ;  Philippising  faction  at,  viii.  180. 

Megara  in  Sicily,  ii.  524,  iii.  543. 

Megarian  Sicily,  ii.  525. 

Megarians  under  Pausanias,  and  Persian  cavalry 
under  Masistius,  iii.  500;  repudiate  the 
peace  of  h'ikias,  iv.  571,  v.  2 ;  refuse  to  join 
Argos,  V.  14 ;  recovery  of  Nistea  by,  v.  466. 

Megw-id,  Athenian  ravage  of,  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  iv.  261. 

Mcidim  of  Skepsis,  vi.  372  seq. 

Meidias  the  Athenian,  viii.  88  n.  3,  89. 

AleilaniSn  and  Atalanta,  i.  126. 

3feilichios,  meaning  of,  vi.  336  n. 

Melampus,  i.  28,  95,  328,  iii.  436. 

Melanijtpus  and  Tydeus,  i.  230,  233. 

Melauthus,  i.  423. 

Meleager,  legend  of,  i.  121  seq. 

ileleagi-ides,  i.  123. 

Meledippus,  iv.  252. 

Mclian  nymphs,  i.  5. 

Melissus,  iv.  168,  vi.  44,  46. 

Melkarth,  temple  of,  ii.  448. 

Mellon,  vii.  72,  78. 

Me'.os,  settlement  of,  i.  427  ;  expedition  against, 
under  Nikias,  iv.  398  ;  capture  of,  v.  99  seq. ; 
Antisthends  at,  v.  348. 

Memndn,  sun  of  TUhdnus,  i.  250. 

Meinnon  the  lihodian,  operations  of,  between 
Alexander's  accession  and  lauding  in  Asia, 
viii.  285,  309 ;  and  Mentor,  viii.  307 ;  ad- 
vice of,  on  Alexander's  landing  in  Asia,  viii. 
310;  made  commandei'-in-chief  of  the  Per- 
sians, viii.  322 ;  at  Ilalikainassus,  viii.  328 
seq. ;  his  progress  with  the  Persian  fleet,  and 
'  death,  viii.  334  seq. ;  change  in  the  plan  of 
Darius  after  his  death,  viii.  335  seq, 

Memphis,  Alexander  at,  viii.  369. 

Men,  races  of,  in  "  Works  and  Days,"  i.  66  $eq. 

MetuU,  and  Athens,  iv.  524  seq, 

MenedoBus,  and  the  Ambrakiots,  iv.  407  M<i. 
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Mmekltidn  ami  EpamlDcnilvi,  rii.  a:U,  3G6  M 

Mt<t*»lH,  T.  a39. 

if<ii«(a>u,  i.  HT  aril.,  ii.  448  n.4. 

Jftwrf A.W,  i.  3111,422. 

Uma/ievs,  i.  '2'.'9. 

Jim^lif.  i.  h,  H. 

Jfeiun  (A;  Theattint,  ti.  203,  246. 

JfcniM  the  Alh^at,  rii.  3!T. 

i^mlor  tht  Bhodim,  riii.  173  iO).,  307. 

Mtrcmnnj  M[-l<*n,  mriltipliation  of,  in  One 

■Her  the  rdopannsun  war,  viii.  3S  117. 
Mrrmaads,  Lydkan  djnMty  of,  il.  409. 
Jttroi,  connKtuHi  or,  with  Kgfpliiui    instlt 


,  i.  547  i  nod  TsrentiDes,  r'l 

MetsiAi,  fouiDlatioo  of,  li.  101,  b2S;  ibundit- 

tion  of,  l<v  EpamiDondiu,  Til.  H7,  204  a.  6, 

3-29 ;  and  Sparta,  »il.  254.  307,  f~  ' 

20,44. 

MaUni.  ia  .''•city,  chorui  KnI  to  Rhrglum  Tnini, 
Hi.  46,  a.   I ;   re^colonlutiiM  of.  by  Ana  ' 
liuu,  iii.  541 ;  I.acMi  at,  r.  116 ;  Athdi 
flMt  near,  r.  IIB;  Alkibiad«i  at,  v.   Iti 
Nikiai  at,  1.  194;  uid  Dinnjiliu,  vii.  4 
leg.,  458  ;  Imilkoo  at,    TJi.  4J<i  $eq. ;  and 
Timnlwn,  vii.  597, 
JfelstHln,  Dorian  Mttlfmnita  In.  i.  410,  ii.  I 
Maiiiiim  ptnulogy,  i.  145 ;  wan,  ii.  180-197  ; 
victor    proclnimcJ    at   Olympls,    B.C.    308 
Tii.  23ii. 
Xtttiaiina  and  Sfitrtaiii,  early  proceedings  ol 
ii.   103;  expelled  by  i^partA,  Ti.  3S8,  vii 
45S ;  plan  of  l^paininondaa  Tor  the  reilora 

JfestiHtaiu  I'n  Sicili),  defeatnt  by  Kaiboi  and 
SikeU.  T,  119. 

Melaaeiri,  i.  33. 

JftiiipoaCium,  ii.  &13. 

Hclhamt,  Athenian  nrriion  at.  iv.  4S 

MttMaf,  iii,  19  ;  Itilip  at.  riii.  17. 

Mdhiae  iaFd-7ifia.H<iut,  Allien  iao  auault  upon, 
IT.  859. 

mthjiMui,  iv.  335,  338;   KaUikimtidai 
T.  497. 

Jfefe),  and  the  Thirty  at  Athma,  v.  589. 

MHii  Biid  Zeiu,  dnu^iiter  of,  i.  8,  9. 

UetiV,U.at,  i.  3(S,  3B5  n,  1. 

Metropolii,  relaliun  of  a  Grecian,  to  il«  colo- 
niem  IT.  195  u.  3, 

Jfirlii.ii.  399,406. 

Hiddle  agei,  moiinrcliy  In,  iL  228  aeq. 

Mikythi,  iii.  556,  B94. 

ilikiiaa  culoidet  in  the  Tr&d.  i.  282, 

MUasiaaSy  and  Licha^  t.  4'S8;  and  Kalll- 
krstidoi,  V.  495. 

UHitui,  early  faislory  of,  ii.  3ll9  teq.;  and 
Alyatt^s,  li.  438  leq. ;  and  Cntiua.  Ii.  43S  ; 
■irgi^  of,  by  the  Peraiaas,  iii.  24S,  26:1; 
HiatiKUi  or.  lit.  23:i  »eq.,  2:17,  240,  243, 
254  tfq. ;  I'hrynichua'a  tragcdT  on  tlie  cap- 
ture of,  iii,  245;  eiilea  rrnm,  'at  ZnnktS,  iii. 
640  fq.;  and  Simoa,  diipule  between.  It. 
169;  TVTult  of,  from  Athena,  t.  329.  33H 
tq. ;  Ti,«»pheni8)  at.  t.  330,  349 ;  Lidiaa 
at,  T,  319  ;  Peloponaeaian  fleet  at,  v.  375, 
435,  437  aeq.,  411;  iwoUtion  at,  by  tbe 
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Mnk^hOui,  iii.  464. 

MouiMf  wad  Crcesut,  iii.  168  aeq, 

M<Mru,  lake  of;  ii.  492  n. 

Jfo/ttMUcb,  the,  i.  119. 

Mohuian  Isiiigdom  of  Epiroi,  viii.  583. 

Mohmans,  ii.  567  seq, 

Mohuus,  L  159. 

M6mm,  i.  6. 

Monarchy^  in  m^dicTal  and  modern  Europe,  ii. 

226  »eq. ;  avendon  to,  in  Greece,  after  the 

ezpul»ion  of  Uippias,  iii.  15(k 
Money  f  coined,  not  Iedowh  to  Homeric  or  Hesi- 

odic  Greeka,  i.  503 ;  ooioed,  font  introduction 

of,  into  Greece,  ii.  93. 
MimeyUendmg  at  Florence  in  the  middle  ages, 

ii.  313  II.  3;  and  the  Jewish  law,  ii.  314 

«.  1 ;  and  ancient  philoaopbers,  ii.  315. 
Money^ttandard,  ^H>loD'i  debasement  of,  ii.  305 ; 

honestly  maintainwl  at  AthoM  after  Solon, 

ii.  317. 
Mon$tgn,  offitpring  of  the  gods,  i.  10. 
HonitroHt  natures  aisociat«d  with  the  gods,  i.  1 . 
MoHts  dt  PUU,  ii.  356. 
Monuments  of  the  Argonautic   expedition,  i. 

202  seq. 
Jioon,  eclipse  of,  n.c.  413,  y.  276  ;  eclif  se  of, 

B.C.  331,  viii.  374. 
Mopsut,  ii.  376. 
Mora,  Spartan,  ii.  212  seq, ;  destractiOB  of  a 

Spai-tan,  by  Iphikratds,  yi.  495  teq. 
Moral  and  social  feeling  in  legendary  Greece, 

i.  472. 
MoraHemg  Gredc  poets,  iii.  78  seq. 
Mosynceki,  and    the   Ten    Thousand   Greeks, 

vi.  296. 
Mothakes,  ii.  177. 
Motyi,  capture  of,  by  Dionysios,  yii.  432  seq. ; 

recapture  o^  by  Imilkon,  yii.  435. 
Motyum,  Duketiiis  at,  y.  108. 
Mountainom  systems  of  Gieece,  ii.  1  seq. 
Midler  on  Sparta  as  the  Dorian  type,  ii.  113. 
Muititude,  sentimeut  of  a,  comjiared  with  that 

of  individuals,  yi.  427. 
Munychia    and    Pineus,   Themistokld«'s   wall 

round,  iy.  10 ;  Menyllus  in,  yiii.  523,  535 ; 

iJikanor  in,  viii.  540. 
Mttse,  inspiration  and  authority  of  the,  i.  294. 
Muses,  the,  i.  9. 
Music,  ethical  efTcct  of  old  Grecian,  ii.  190; 

Greek,  improvements  in,  about  tlie  middle  of 

the  seventh  century  it.c,  iii.  65;  compre- 
hensive meaning  of,  among  tlie  ancient  Greeks, 

y.  51. 
Musical  modes  of  the  Greeks,  ii.  402. 
Musicians,  Greek,  in  the  seventh  ocntary  B.O., 

iii.  65  n, 
Mv$os,  i.  295,  354  n.  1,380. 
Mut Hated  Gi^ian  captives  at  Persepolis,  viii. 

392. 
Mutilation  of  dead  bodies  in  legendary  and  his- 

toiical  Greece,  i.  482 ;  of  Bessus,  viii.  421. 
Mutiny  at  Athens  immediately  before  Solon's 

legislation,  ii.  303. 
Mygdimia^  ii.  399. 
MykaU,  Pan-Ionic  festiyiJ  at,  ii.   870;    the 

UtUe  of.  iu.  525  seq. 


Mykafiseus,  ma^saa-eat,  t.  313  Mg. 

Mykhkg,  i.  79  seq. 

Myriandi'us,  Alejuu)der*s  march  from  Kilikit  te^ 
viii.  342  ;  Alexander's  return  firom,  viii.  345. 

Jfyrih'nuf,  iii.  234,253. 

Myrmidons,  origin  of,  i,  155. 

Myrdn,  ii.  247. 

MyrSnides,  iv.  74,  81. 

Myrtilus,  i.  134,  135. 

Mysia,  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks' in,  vi.  837  Beq. 

Mysians^  ii.  387,  397  seq.,  404. 

Mysteries,  principal  Pan-Hellenic,  i,  24, 32, 35, 
37,  iii.  538  n. ;  and  mythes,  i.  359. 

Mystic  legends,  connexion  of,  with  Egypt,  i.  28  ; 
legends,  contrast  of,  with  Homeric  hymns, 
i.  29 ;  brotherhoods,  ii.  292. 

Mythe  of  Pand&ra  and  Prometheus,  how  used 
in  *  Works  and  Days,'  i.  62  ;  meaning  of  the 
word,  i.  295. 

Mythes,  how  to  be  told,  i.  1 ;  Hesiodic,  trace* 
able  to  Krdte  and  Delphi,  i.  13, 14  ;  Grecian, 
origin  of,  i.  3, 45,  53  seq.,  285  seq. ;  of  the 
guds,  discrepancies  in,  i.  454,  n.  3 ;  contain 
gods,  heioes  and  men,  i.  55;  formed  the 
entire  mental  stock  of  the  early  Greeks,  i. 
284,  297 ;  difficulty  of  regarding  them  in  th« 
same  light  as  the  ancients  did,  i.  284; 
Grecian,  adapted  to  the  personif}ing  and 
patriotic  tendencies  of  the  Greeks,  i.  289 
seq. ;  Grecian,  beauty  of,  i.  292 ;  Grecian, 
how  to  understand  pivperly,  i.  292  seq. ;  ho'W 
i^garded  by  superior  men  in  the  age  of  Tho* 
cydid^,  i.  310 ;  accommodated  to  a  more 
advanced  age,  i.  311  seq. ;  treatment  oi,  by 
poets  and  logographers,  i.  312  seq.;  treat- 
ment  of,  by  historians,  i.  822  seq. ;  historl- 
cised,  L  338  seq. ;  treatment  of,  by  philoao- 
phei-s,  i.  344  seq. ;  allegorised,  i.  345  teq. ; 
semi-historical  interpretation  of,  i.  352; 
allegorical  theory  of,  i.  358;  connexion  oi, 
with  mysteries,  i.  359  ;  supposed  ancient 
meaning  of,  i.  360 ;  Plato  on,  i.  362  seq. ; 
recapitulation  of  remarks  on,  i.  370  seq. ; 
familiarity  of  the  Greeks  with,  t  373  se^.; 
beaiing  of,  on  Grecian  art,  i.  377  seq, ;  Gerw 
man,  i.  383;  Greciun,  proper  treatment  o^ 
i.  401,  402  seq. ;  Asiatic,  ii.  409. 

Myt/iicul  world,  o|iening  of,  i.  1 ;  sentiment  in 
*  Works  and  Days,'  i.  62  seq.;  geography, 
i.  2o5  seq. ;  faith  in  the  Homeric  age,  i.  297 ; 
genealogies,  i.  367  seq. ;  age,  gods  and  men 
undistiuguishable  in,  i.  369;  events,  relics  of, 
i.  375  ;  account  of  the  alliance  between  the 
Hdi:akleids  and  Dorians,  i.  405:  raoea  of 
Greece,  i.  419. 

Mytho'.ojy,  Grecian,  sources  of  our  information 
on,  i.  92 ;  German,  Celtic,  and  Grecian,  i. 
380,  381  ;  Gredan,  how  it  would  have  been 
affected  by  the  inti-oduction  of  Christianity, 
B.C.  500,  i.  385. 

Mythopctic  faculty,  stim.ilos  to,  i.  292 ;  age, 
the,  i.  299;  tendencies,  by  what  causes 
enfeebled,  i.  300  teq. ;  tendencies  in  modem 
Europe,  i.  386  teq. 

My^,  iL  871. 


Jfopo/eon,  inalogy  b*twe*a  hii  relation  to  the 
coD(«dtrati«i  of  the  Khint.  ud  that  of  Alei- 
■nd«r  to  the  Gretki,  Tiii.  287. 

lfatur«,  lint  ngurdol  u  impenoiul,  i.  305. 

SatJtraria,  ii.  2fi4.  276. 

Saakrata,  ii.  496,  503  uq. 

iraupa'ilia,  origiD  of  the  Mint,  i.  406  ;  Phor- 
niio'i  victory  DEir,  iv.  320  teq. ;  Eurylo- 
chus'n  attack  upon,  ir.  403 ;  DFinosthenSs 
■t,  iv.  404;  ural  battle  *t,  D.C.  413,  T. 


IfautinUas,  i 


119. 


a  the  uijionship  of,  i 


Ifatoi,  early  power  of,  ii.  361;  eipedition  ■ 

.  Amtiigorai  agiiiut,  iii.  242  teq. ;  Ditii  b 
iil.  283 ;  miJt  uxl  reconqneet  of,  it.  6ti 
Chabritu  at,  T.  535,  Tii.  113  M-f. 

Saxot  in  Sicily,  ii.  522.  T.  16S,  vii.  413. 

Siarchia,  tojages  of.  Till.  443,  445. 

Ifebudiabietiai;  ii.  499. 

JUacUaas  of  Eriphjle  and  Helen,  i .  336  leq. 

Iflttaneiai,  viii.  172. 

Jttgatiat  aide  of  Gredan  philosophy,  vi.  4S. 

ITeiltta,  or  Siltas,  I  96,  iH,  ii.  369. 

XMi,  ii.  498  HTf. 

StHaiuibia,  tii.  318,  332. 

J/lleid<  down  to  Kodrua,  i.  97,  ' 

SiUia  and  Peliei,  t.  95  <rf . 

Jfemean  lion,  the,  i.  7  ;    ( 
55»*J. 

Xtnnii,  t.  6. 

NmbaU  and  Archilochui,  iii.  69. 

Jfam  (Ac  Cynian,  Ti.  304  teq.,  314. 

Ston  Vu  Corinthian,  vii.  595  irq. 

Keopto'-tmnt,  ton  of  AiJtillti,  i.  159,  252, 260. 

liioiitot«,att  t/u  Ktoi;  viii.  115. 

Nephdl,  i.  lOU  uq. 

Ntnm,  i.  6. 

Ntrtidi,  i.  6. 

J/tMiut,  the  eentanr,  i.  127. 

Ktslor,  i.  97. 

Xiebrltmgeit  Lied,  i.  394. 

Jiiiaa  on  tlie  Hydaapcs,  viii.  440,  443. 


tea,  ii.  217,  iii. 


iL  5;i5, 


Otfq. 


JTiiiu,  at  MiaSa,  iv.  3S9 ;  pogitlon  and  cha- 
racter of,  ir.  389  teg. ;  and  KIwo,  ir.  393 
teq  ;  at  Mitot,  iv.  398 ;  in  the  Coiiiithian 
t»rritory,  iv.  451  teq. ;  at  MenIS  and  SkiSne, 
iv.  525«e9.;  penceof,  ir.  569  m?.,  v.  I  teg. ; 
and  the  Sparlaus  tnken  at  Sphakteria,  r.  5 
itq.  I  «nba»y  of,  to  Sparta,  r.  42 ;  and 
Alkihiadgt,  t.  92  teq.,  491 ;  appointed  com- 
mander  of  the  Sidliau  eipedition,  B.O.  415, 
T.  129:  ipeechn  and  influence  of,  on  the 
Sicilian  eipedition,  B.C.  415,  v.  129  teq., 
136,  139;  hit  plan  of  action  In  Sicily,  T. 
166;  dilatory  proceedin|^  of,  in  Sicily,  v. 
189,  195,  227  Kt/. ;  Htratneem  of,  for  ap- 
proaching SynuuH,  V.  19U;  at  the  bnlUe 
near  the  Oiymprion  at  Syratuw,  t.  192 ; 
meuurBi  of,  after  hii  i\iAav%  mu  ihx  Olym- 


toSidlyan 
fortifioition 
at  Epipnla, 
for  reinfon 


of,  hefope  t 
the  hnrbou 
DemostheD' 
defrat  in  t 


Niiodronua, 
SiiBtUl,  vii. 
A'iiofnacAua  i 
SikommAut  i 
SUosfrata), 
Sikoltlfi,  Tii 
Nik,  tlie,  ii. 

of,  ii.'  435 

ii.  469  M. ; 
Kina  Wajtt, 

the,  rii.  3t 
Xinon  and  K 
Ni-bf,  i.  133 
A'WH,  allcff 

350  n. ;  0 

WaJU,"  iv 

Megarian^ 
Niiia,  i.  171 
Soilet,  Athn 
Xomadi,  Lib 


from  Athei 
Ifol^,  i.  6. 
Numidia,  Ag 

Ntpnphaam, 
Nympht,  i.  4 
ffMpjiut,Tii. 


Oath  of  muti 
Uttle  of  J 


OBiB. 
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ObcB  or  Obds,  ii.  130. 

Ocean,  andent  belief  abont,  ii.  462  n.  1. 

Oceanic  nymphs,  i.  5. 

OceanuSf  i.  5,  6,  7. 

Ochta,  Tii.  322,  riii.  170  seq.,  307  seq. 

Odeon,  building  of,  iv.  162. 

Od^  at  festivals  in  honour  of  gods,  i.  45. 

Odin  and  other  gods  degi-aded  into  men,  i.  384. 

Odrysian  kings,  iv.  325  aeq, 

Odyssetts,  i.  244 ;  and  Palarnddd^,  I.  247  ;  and 
Ajaz,  i.  251  ;  steals  away  the  Palladium,  i. 
253  ;  return  o^  from  Troy,  i.  259  ;  final  ad- 
ventures and  death  of,  i.  262  seq.;  at  the  agora 
in  the  second  book  of  the  Iliad,  i.  464  scq. 

Odyssey  and  Iliad,  date,  structure,  authorship 
and  character  of,  i.  512-581. 

(EchaHoy  capture  of,  i.  128. 

(Ed^,  i.  222  seq, 

(Eneus  and  his  ofispring,  i.  121  seq. 

(EnoS,  IT.  253,  ▼.  424,  vi.  493. 

(Enomaus  and  Pelops,  i.  134. 

(Enone,  i.  252,  n.  4. 

(EnophyiOf  Athenian  victory  at,  iy.  81. 

(Enotria,  ii.  513  seq. 

(Enotrians,  ii.  513,  534,  549. 

(Etaf  path  over  Mount,  iii.  426. 

(EUH,  ii.  65. 

Office,  admissibility  of  Athenian  citizens  to, 
iii.  124. 

Ogyges,  i.  163. 

Okypeii,  i.  6. 

Olhia,  viii.  651  seq. 

Oligarchical  government,  change  from  mo- 
narchical to,  in  Greece,  ii.  232  seq. ;  party 
at  Athens,  iv.  106,  v,  557  scq.,  vi.  11  seq. ; 
Greeks,  corruption  of,  v.  352  ;  conspiracy  at 
Samos,  V.  359  seq.,  375  seq. ;  conspiracy  at 
Athens,  v.  366,  379  seq. ;  exiles,  return  of, 
to  Athens,  v.  554. 

Oligarchies  in  Greece,  ii.  233,  244,  245,  246. 

Oligarchy^  conflict  of,  with  despotism,  ii.  24^^  ; 
vote  of  the  Athenian  assembly  in  favour  of, 
V.  366;  establishment  of,  in  Athenian  al- 
lied cities,  V.  382 ;  of  the  Four  Hundred, 
V.  384  seq.,  391  seq.,  418,  431  seq. 

-Olive  trees f  sacred,  near  Athens,  ii.  334  n.  1 , 
iv.  374n.  1. 

OlpcB,  Demosthends's  victory  at,  iv.  405  seq, 

Olympia,  Agesipolis,  and  the  oracle  at,  vi. 
502,  Lysias  at,  vii.  65  scq. ;  panegyrical 
oration  of  IsokratOs  at,  vii.  08 ;  occupation 
of,  by  the  Arcadians,  vii.  275,  281 ;  topo- 
graphy of,  vii.  279  n.  3. ;  plunder  of,  by  the 
Arcadians,  vii.  281  seq. 

Olympias,  vii.  669,  viii.  236,  239,  241 ;  and 
Antipater,  viii.  302,  461,  463  n.  2;  in- 
trigues of,  after  Alexander's  death,  viii.  530  ; 
return  of,  from  Kpirus  to  Macedonia,  viii. 
536  seq.,  558 ;  death  of,  viii.  559 ;  Kpirus 
governed  by,  viii.  583  n.  4. 

Olympic  games,  and  Aethlius,  i.  87  ;  origin  of,  i. 
120  ;  presidency  of,  i.  412,  ii.  91  seq. ;  nature 
and  importance  of,  ii.  26 ;  the  early  point  of 
union  between  Sfvirtans,  Messenians,  and 
Kleinns,  ii.  1 06 ;  aiul  the  Delian  festival,  iii.  46; 
celebrity,  history,  and  duration  of,  iii.  47 


seq,;  interference  of,  with  the  defence  of 
Thermopylae,  iii.  456  ;  and  the  Karneia,  iii. 
425  n.  4;  conversation  of  Xerxes  on,  iii. 
457;  of  the  90th  Olympiad,  v.  45  seq. ; 
celebration  of,  by  the  Arcadians  and  Pisatans, 
vii.  278  seq. ;  l^ation  of  Dionysius  to,  vii. 
479  seq. 

Olympieion  near  Syracuse,  battle  of,  v.  191  seq, 

Olympus f  ii.  1. 

Olympus,  the  Phrygian,  ii.  402  n.,  iii.  65. 

Olynthiac,  the  earliest,  of  Demosthenes,  viii. 
75  seq. ;  the  second,  of  Demosthengs,  viii. 
79  seq. ;  the  third,  of  Demosthenes,  viii. 
S3  seq. 

Olynthiacs  of  Demosthenes,  order  of,  viii.  103 
scq. 

Olynthian  confederacy,  vii.  43  scq.  59,  334, 
viii.  73;  war,  viii.  74-106. 

Olynthus,  iii.  21 ;  capture  and  re-population 
of,  by  Artabazus,  iii.  487 ;  increase  of,  by 
Perdikkas,  iv.  203  ;  expedition  of  Enda- 
midas  against,  vii.  50 ;  Teleutias  at,  vii.  36 
seq. ;  Agesipolis  at,  vii.  58 ;  submission  of, 
to  Sparta,  vii.  59 ;  alliance  of,  rejected  by 
the  Athenians,  vii.  665;  alliance  of.  with 
Philip,  vii.  665  seq. ;  secedes  from  the  al- 
liance of  Philip,  and  makes  peace  with 
Athens,  viii.  69  ;  hostility  of  Philip  to,  viii. 
70;  Philip's  half-brothers  flee  to,  viii.  71; 
intrigues  of  Philip  in,  viii.  71 ;  attack  of 
Philip  upon,  viii.  74,  79 ;  alliance  of,  with 
Athens,  viii.  75  ;  renewed  application  of,  to 
Athens,  against  Philip,  viii.  79 ;  assistance 
from  Athens  to,  B.C.  350,  viii.  82;  three 
expeditions  from  Athens  to,  B.C.  349-348, 
viii.  82  n.  1, 95  ;  expedition  of  Athenians  to, 
B.C.  349,  viii.  91,93  ;  capture  of,  by  PhiUp, 
viii.  96  se^.,  108,  114. 

Oneirus,  i.  6,  561. 

Oneinm,  Mount,  Epaminondas  at,  vii.  222. 

OnesUits,  iii.  249  seq. 

OnomaklSs,  v.  426  seq. 

Onomakritus,  iii.  361. 

Onomarchus,  and  the  treasures  in  the  temple 
at  Delphi,  viii.  14;  successes  of,  viii.  19,46-; 
at  Chaeroneia,  viii.  15;  power  of  the  P*ho- 
kians  under,  viii.  10 ;  aid  to  Lykophron  by, 
viii.  46  ;  death  of,  viii.  47. 

Ophelias,  viii.  612,  614  seq. 

Ophis,  the,  vii.  31. 

C^icij  ii.  515. 

Opts,  Alexander's  voyage  to,  viii.  451. 

Oracle  at  Delphi,  legend  of,  i.  41 ;  and  the 
Kretans,  i.  189  n.  3 ;  and  the  Battiad  dy- 
nasty, iii.  39;  answers  o^  on  Xerxes'i  in- 
vasion, iii.  410  seq. 

Oracles,  consultation  and  authority  of,  among 
the  Greeks,  ii.  37 ;  in  Bceotia  consulted  by 
Mardonius,  iii.  488. 

Orations,  funeral,  of  Periklds,  iv.  170, 266  seq. 

Orchotnenians,  i.  261. 

Orchomenus,  ante-hbtorical,  i.  1 10  seq. ;  and 
Thebes,  i.  116,  iii.  496  n.  3,  vii.  170. 

Orchomenus,  early  historical,  ii.  71 ;  capitu- 
lation of,  B.C.  418,  V.  65;  revolt  of,  from 
Thebes  to  Sparta,   vi.  446;  andOs^  « 
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Anvliui  union,  rii,   IM-,  dottnicHim  of, 

Til.  372. 
Ortithyia,  i.  16fl. 
Ornttt,  i-  138  »f7.i  "nd  AgMHemnfin  tran*- 

Oettth,  boDF*  of,  ii.  203. 

OntM,  viil.  181,  184, 

Orgiet,  pxt-Hoiiwrtc,  i.  23. 

Oralit,i\i.  196,  819. 

Oronta,  V>*  Ftnkm  wAltmim,  tI.  SU,  217 
n,2. 

Oivatit,  Ihi  Ptrrian  latrap,  rii.  19. 

Oripui.  iT.  475  ».  i,  1.  375,  rii.  251. 

Orpham  in  IrgeniLir]'  md  hiitoiicnl  Gnec*, 
I.  48-i. 

Grp'itotf'ala,  ii.  294. 

0.pi«K*,i.  IS,  19. 

Orphic  ThaogoDT,  i.  15  inq. ;  *gg,  i.  15 ;  lift, 
tlia,  i.  eU;  braUicrhood,  i.  29. 

Onina,  Tiii.  447, 

Ortiagonda,  ii  24S  leq. 

Ortlint,l7. 

OriygM,  11  379. 

Orlj/gia,  ii.  533;  forlilicalkia  mm(  occnpali 
or,  by  Dionnini,  *ii.  405  Mf. ;  Dioniruui 
hrngtd  in,  'rii.  408  uq. ;  Moclwl*  of,  by 
Dion,  Tii.  ^39,  542.  557  ;  mllira  of  Nyptiii 
from,  Tii.  550,  552;  Dtoo'i  cntij  into,  lij 
G5B;  inrr«iidFror,taTiniul«iii,Tii.590Mr7.; 
■dnnUg*  of,  to  Timolnn,  Tii.  594;    ' 

I  ef,  br  Hikatu  and  Uogon,  Tii.  565  «•?. ; 
Timoltoa'dlnnalilionafthi  Djonfmo  worki 
in.  Til.  603  ;  "nmoltoa  (recti  court!  of  jua 
tie«  in,  vil.  604. 

Oiean,  Lttin  uid  Gntk  luigu«g«t,  ii.  516. 

OtcoM,  ii.  515. 

Oma  and  t'ciioo,  ii.  3. 

Qrirneiin,  dmiUritj  of,  to  f^olon'i  condim 
ution  of  neutrality  In  Kdition,  ii.  343  Mtq, 
T.  9.1  $eq. ;  at  Ujperbolut,  iii.  129,  r.  S3 
of  Kimon,  it.  110;  of  Thocydid*.-,  no  o 
UcMaiu,  iT.  160;  projected  coDlntion  ol 
between  Nikiu  utd  Alkibiuiei,  t.  93  09. 
at  SyncoH,  v.  106. 

Otnnii,  ili.  191,  212  uq.,  237. 

OUrpailei,  ii.  205. 

WAryt,  ii.  2  teq. 

Otot  uid  EphisitM,  i.  117. 

Otid  nt  Tomi,  Till.  650  n.  4. 

Ofui  ctoised  bj  Aleiuider,  riit.  417. 

Oxylm.i.  129,406.411. 

OrHthaait  KoiSokui,  ii.  105  n.  1. 


FaMt,  at  Mitjleng,  iv.  338.  348  W7. ; 
Sotium,  It.  ^h%  ;  ponoei  the  fleet  of  Alkl- 
daa  to  Patmot,  iT.  352 ;  aendi  Mitrlaucim 

Craen  to  Atheni,    ir.   354 ;  Crimea  ami 
h  of,  ii.  366. 
Paoaiaiu,  ili.  12;  conqnrot  0^  bj  Mc^baiua, 

iii.  3iJ6  1  viclorf  of  Philip  orei-,  tII.  646. 
Faga$a,  conquest  of,  by  I>hilip,  viii.  48;  Im- 
portance of  the  Golf  of,  to  Philip,  Tiil.  56. 
Ptuondm,  It.  475  aeq. 
PtAtuat,  tti4  Lydmn,  iii.  \1l  acq. 


Pai'imMit,  i. 
Pttlike.  found 
Paihdi-m,  a 
Palla'.opai,  T 
PaOu,  i,  5, ' 
Paa/H,rotKf 

Palut  Maotii 

3i5.  Till.  : 
Pamfkyll,  H; 
FmaphgliLi,  0 
PanoVt'un,  T 
Pati-Arcndia 
Pan-Arradia 
Pmuiien,  I.  I 
Pandiia,  ran 
Prndiia  It., 
PmuU-v,  i.  I 
rta-fftltenie 
to,  Iii.  44 
776-560,  i 


Tl.  310. 
ParaijrtpU, 
Parali,  at  Sa 
Paraia,  ij.  3 
Parabu,  tzi 

T.  379. 


debate  nf, 
323;  ayt 
baUle  ol 


Tiii.  416. 
Pore*,  Than 
Poiibmn,! 


PARTILBKON. 


INDEX. 


PELOPONNESUS. 
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Parthenon,  !▼.  162,  163 ;  reoonb  of  offerings 
in,  Tiii.  8  n.  1,  1 1  n.  2. 

Parthia,  Duius,  pursued  by  Alexander  into, 
Tiii.  401  seq, 

Patiition  cf  lands  ascribed  to  Ljkurgus,  ii. 
145,  156  seq.,  163  seq. ;  proposed  by  Agis, 
U.  163. 

Pcarysatis,  wife  of  Darius  ^o<Ai«,vi.  236,  246. 

Parysatis,  daughter  of  Darius  Nothus,  viii. 
450. 

Pasimelus,  ▼!.  481  seq. 

Pasion  and  Xenias,  vi.  207. 

Pan>Aacr  and  the  Minotaur,  i.  184. 

Paaippidas,  banishment  of,  v.  463. 

Patizeithes,  conspiracy  of,  iii.  190. 

Patrokleides,  amnesty  proposed  by,  v.  549. 

Patroklus,  treatment  of,  in  the  Iliad,  i.  555. 

Patronymic  names  of  demes,  iu  273  n:  2. 

Patrdas  Apollo,  !.  43. 

Pattala,  viii.  445  n.  1. 

Pausanias,  the  historian,  on  the  Achaeans,  i. 
91 ;  his  view  of  mythes,  i.  341 ;  his  history 
of  the  Boeotians  between  the  siege  of  Ti-oy 
and  the  Return  of  the  Hdrakleids,  i.  417  ;  his 
account  of  the  Messenian  wars,  ii.  182  seq., 
186  seq. ;  on  Iphikrat^  at  Corinth,  B.C. 
369,  Til.  208  n.  3. 

Pausanias,  the  Spartan  regent,  at  the  Isthmus 
of  Corinth,  iii.  494 ;  at  Platsa,  iii.  498  seq., 
506  seq. ;  misconduct  of,  after  the  battle 
of  Platoa,  ir.  13  seq.,  14 ;  conduct  of,  afler 
losing  the  command  of  the  Greeks,  iv.  25  ; 
detection  and  death  o^  It.  29  seq. ;  and  The- 
mistokl^.  It.  30,  38. 

Pausanias^  the  Spartan  king,  and  Lysander, 
T.  582 ;  his  expedition  to  Attica,  t.  593 
seq.  ;  his  attack  upon  Peirseus,  t.  595; 
his  pacification  between  the  Ten  at  Athens 
and  the  exiles  at  Peirseus,  t.  597  seq. ;  in 
Bceotia,  Ti.  448  seq. ;  condemnation  of,  Ti. 
450  seq.;  and  the  dcmocratical  leaders  of 
Mantineia,  vii.  32. 

Pausani'js  the  Macedonian,  Tii.  218,  Tiii.  238 
seq. 

Pedaritus,  t.  343  seq.,  370. 

Pedieis,  ii.  300. 

Pedigrees,  mythical,  connect  gentes,  i.  160. 

Pegasus,  \,  7. 

PeiroBwn,  Athenian  Tictory  near,  t.  324 ;  de- 
feat of  the  Athenian  fleet  near,  r.  335 ;  cap- 
ture of,  by  Age^ilaus,  \\.  492  seq. ;  recoTery 
of,  by  Iphikrates,  t.  500. 

Peinrus,  fortiHcatiou  of,  by  Thomistoklds,  It.  9 
seq. ;  and  Athens,  Long  Walls  between,  iv. 
75  seq.,  v.  553,  vi.  473  seq. ;  improvements 
at,  under  Perikjds,  iv.  161 ;  depaiture  of  the 
armament  for  Sicily  from,  v.  156;  walls 
built  at,  by  the  Four  Hundred,  v.  408 ;  ap- 
proach of  the  Lacedaemonian  fleet  under 
Agesandridas  to,  v.  411,  414  ;  Thmsybulus 
at,  v.  588  seq. ;  king  Pausaiiisks's  attack  up- 
on, V.  595 ;  attack  of  Teleutias  on,  vi.  520 
seq. ;  attempt  of  Sphodrias  to  surprise,  vii. 
86  seq. ;  seizure  of,  by  Nikanor,  Tiii.  541. 

Peisander,  and  the  mutilation  of  the  HermsB,  t, 
173 ;  and  tht  conspiracy  of  iht  Four  Hun* 


dred,  t.  360,  365  seq.,  371  seq.,  375  seq., 
382  seq, ;  statements  respecting,  v.  581  n.  2 ; 
punishment  of,  v.  429. 

Peisander,  the  Lacedasmonian  admiral,  vi.  628, 
436. 

Peisistratids  and  Thucydidds,  iii.  92  n.  2 ;  fall 
of  the  dynasty  of,  iiL  108  ;  with  Xei-xea  in 
Athens,  ilL  459  seq. 

Peisistratus,  ii.  350  seq.,  iii.  87  seq.,  101. 

Peithias,  the  Korkyrcean,  iv.  374  seq. 

Pelasgi,  ii.  44  seq. ;  in  Italy,  ii.  513;  of  Lem- 
nos  and  Imbros,  iii.  237. 

Pelasgikon,  oracle  about  the,  ir.  255  n.  2. 

Pelasgus,  i.  146. 

Peleus,  i.  99,  156  seq. 

PcUiis,  i.  95,  99  seq. 

Pelion  and  Ossa,  ii.  3. 

Pella,  embassies  from  Grecian  states  at,  B.C. 
346,  viii.  142  seq. ;  under  Philip,  viii,  300. 

Pelleni,  i.  261 ;  and  PhUus,  vii.  237. 

Pelopidas,  escape  of,  to  Athens,  vii.  53;  con- 
spiracy of,  against  the  philo-Laconian  rulers 
at  Thebes,  vii.  72  seq. ;  slaughter  of  Leon- 
tiad^  by,  vii.  76 ;  and  Epaminondas,  vii. 
105;  victory  of,  at  Tegyra,  vii.  117;  in 
Thessaly,  vii.  218,  230,  231,  247  seq.,  265, 
269  seq.\  and  Philip,  vii.  218  n.  1,  231; 
and  Alexander  of  Pherse,  vii.  247  seq. ;  death 
of,  vii.  270. 

Pehjjids,  i.  130  seq.,  136. 

Peloponnesian  war,  its  injurious  effects  upon 
the  Athenian  empire,  iv.  183 ;  war,  com- 
mencement of,  iv.  209  -275 ;  fleet,  Phormio's 
victories  over,  iv.  315  seq.,  818  seq.;  war, 
afi;reement  of  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy 
at  the  commencement  of,  v.  17  n. ;  allies, 
sjmod  of,  at  Corinth,  B.C.  412,  v.  325 ;  fleet 
under  Therameuds,  v.339  seq.;  fleet  at  Rhodes, 
T.  350  seq,,  V.  434;  fleet,  return  of,  from 
Rhodes  to  Miletus,  v.  375  ;  fleet,  discontent 
in,  at  Mildtus,  v.  435,  437  seq. ;  fleet,  cap- 
ture of,  at  Kyzicus,  v.  457  ;  flee^  pay  of,  by 
Cyrns,  v.  477  ;  confederacy,  assembly  of,  at 
Sparta,  B.C.  404,  t.  553 ;  confederacy,  Athens 
at  the  head  of,  B.C.  371,  vii.  176;  allies  dT 
Sparta  afler  the  Peloponne>ian  war,  viii.  35. 

Pehponncsians,  immipant^  ii.  80  ;  conduct  of, 
after  the  battle  of  Therroopyls,  iii.  451 ;  and 
Mardonius's  approach,  iii.  490  seq. ;  and  the 
fortiBcation  of  Athens,  iv.  4  seq.  8 ;  five 
yeaiV  truce  of,  with  Athens,  iv.  83 ;  position 
and  views  of,  in  commencing  tlie  Pelopon- 
nesinn  war,  iv.  225  seq.,  240,  250  seq. ;  in- 
vasions of  Attica  by,  under  Archidanius,  ir. 
251  seq.,  276  ;  slaughter  of  neutral  prisoners 
by,  iv.  299 ;  and  Ambrakiots  attack  Akar- 
nania,  iv.  310  seq.;  application  of  revolted 
Mitylenieans  to,  iv.  339  seq. ;  and  iEtolians 
attack  Naupaktus,  iv.  403;  and  Tissapher- 
nds,  V.  330,  346  seq.,  357,  373  seq.,  451 
seq. ;  defeat  of,  at  Kynossdma,  v.  447  seq. ; 
at  Abvdos,  v.  453 ;  aki  of  Phamabozas  to, 
T.  461 ;  letters  of  Philip  to,  viii  218. 

Peloponnisus,  eponym  of,  i.  130 ;  invasion  and 
division  of,  by  the  Hdnikleida,  i.  407  ;  my- 
thical titlt  of  th«  Dorians  to,  i.  409;  ezten- 
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sum  of  Pindiw  throngh,  ii.  3 ;  distribation 
of,  about  B.C.  450,  ii.  76  wg. ;  difference  be- 
tween the  distribution,  B.C.  450  and  776,  ii. 
79,  population  of,  which  wm  believed  to  be 
indigenous,  ii.  80 ;  southern,  inhabitants  of, 
before  the  Dorian  invasion,  ii.  107 ;  events 
in,   during  the  first  twenty   years  of  the 
Athenian  hegemony,  iv.  67  seq. ;  voyage  of 
Tolmid^  round,  iv.  81 ;  ravages  of,  by  the 
Athenians,  iv.  260,  284 ;  political  relations 
in,  B.C.  421,  V.  21 ;  expedition  of  Alkibindgs 
into  the  interior  of,  v.  55 ;  exjiedition  of 
Konon  and  Phamabasus  to,  vi.  471 ;  drcum- 
nav^tion  of,  by  Timotlieus,  vii.  115;  pro> 
oeedings  in,  after  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  vii 
173,  212;  expetiitions  of  Epaminondas  to, 
vii.  189  seq.^  222  seq.^  233  8cq„  288  se?.; 
state  of,  B  c.  362,  vii.  274  seq. ;  visits  of 
Dion  to,   vii.  509 ;  disunion  of,  B.C.  360- 
359,  vii.  632  ;  affairs  of.  B.C.  354-352,  vui. 
43  9eq.\  war  in,  b.c.  352-351,  viii.  52;  in- 
tervention of  Philip  in,  afler  B.C.  346,  viii. 
175 ;  expedition  of  Philip  to,  viii.  234  ;  Kns- 
fander  and  Polysperchon  in,  viii.  553,  557  ; 
Kassander  and  Alexander,  son  of  Polysper- 
chon  in,  viii.  497. 
Pelops^  I.  130  «7. 
Pelwitemf  Alexander  at,  viii.  369. 
Penal  procedure  at  Athens,  iii.  313  n.  1. 
PenestcPf  Thessalian,  ii.  59  seq. 
PentaKosiomedimni,  ii.  319. 
Pentapoiis  on   the   south-west    coast  of   the 

Euxine,  viii.  649. 
PenUkonterSf  Spartan,  ii.  212. 
Pentekotiys,  ii.  212. 
Penthesiieia,  i.  175,  249. 
Peniheus  and  Agavd,  i.  219  seq. 
Perdikkas  /.,  iii.  13. 

Perdikkas  II.,  relations  and  proceedings  of, 
towards  Athens,  iv.  202  seq.,  206, 265, 463, 
532  seq.,  v.  83,  90 ;  and  bitalkSs,  iv.  327  ; 
application  of,  to  Sparta,  iv.  463 ;  and  Bra- 
sidas,  relations  between,  iv.  489,  525,  527 
seq. ;  joins  Sparta  and  Argos,  v.  84 ;  death 
of,  vii.  39. 
Perdikkas,  brother  of  PkUip,  vii.  263,  325, 335, 

639  seq. 
Perdikkas,  Alexanders  general,  viii.  463,  517, 

529  seq.,  532. 
Pergamwn,  i.  240  n.  4,  270. 
Pergamus,  custom  in  the  temple  of  Askl^pins 

at,  i.  252  n.  5. 
Pergamus  in  Mj/sia,  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks 

at,  vi.  337  seq. 
Periander,  the  Connthian  despot,  power  and 

character  of,  ii.  253  seq. 
Perikles,  difference  between  the  democracy 
after,  and  the  constitution  of  Klei&then&s 
iii.  126;  effect  of,  on  constitutional  morality, 
iii.  138;  at  the  battle  of  Tanagra,  iv.  79; 
expeditions  of,  to  Sikyon  and  Akamania,  iv. 
81 ;  policy  of,  B.C.  450,  iv.  89;  reconquest 
of  Euboea  by,  iv.  96  ;  and  EphialtSa,  consti- 
tution of  dikasleries  by,  iv.  102  seq.;  and 
Kimon,  \v.  lOT  »eq.\  v^\A\<i  Wfe  %xv\  cW-  % 
racter  of,  iv.  107  scq.\  MA\Lv\i\i2LVKV^'^'^^^ 


refimn  of,  iv.  102  seq..  Ill  seq. ;  mU  naf ore 
of  the  constitutional  changes  effected  by,  ir. 
Ill  seq. ;  commfncement  of  the  asceDdnKT 
of,  iv.  114;  and  Kimon,  compromiiie  betwera 
iv.  79,  1 14 ;  his  conception  of  the  relatinn 
between  Athens  and  her  allies,  iv.  147;  and 
Athenian  kleruchs  by,  iv.  152  ;  and  Tbocj- 
didds,  son  of  Meldsias,   iv.   157  seq.;  Fan- 
Hellenic  schemes  and  sentiment  of,  !▼.  159; 
city-improvements  at  Athens  under,  iv.  101 
seq.,  163  set}.;  sculpture  at  Athens  Dthkr, 
iv.  162;  attempt  of,  to  convene  a  Grenan 
OMigre^cs  at  Athena,  iv.  1 65 ;  ^ophokl&t,  &c., 
Athenian  armament   nnder,   iv.    167  seq.\ 
funeral  orations  of,  iv.   170,  266  seq.;  de- 
mand  of  the  Spartans  fbr  his  banishment,  ir, 
227,  234;   iiidirK:t  attacks  of  his  political 
opponents  uptui,  iv.  228  seq. ;  his  family  n^ 
lations,  and  ccmnexion  with  Aspasia,  iv.  2:^ 
231  ;  charge  of  peculation  against,  iv.  V>'. 
seq. ;  stories  of  his  having  caused   the  Pelo 
ponnesian  war,  iv.  233  ».  2 ;  speech  of,  be 
fore  tlie  Pelopminesian  war,  iv.  236  seq. ;  aih 
the  ravages  -  of  Attica  by  Archidamus,  ir 
253  seq. ;  last  speech  of,  iv.  286  seq. ;  accn 
sation  and  punidiment  of,  iv.  288  seq. ;  oii 
age  and  death  of,  iv.  289  seq, ;  life  and  oka 
racter  of,  iv.  291  «eg. ;  new  class  of  politirian 
at  Athens  after,  iv.  354  seq.;  and  Nikiai 
compared,  iv.  389. 
Periklgmenos,  i.  96  seq. 
Perinihus,  iii.  23;  and  Athens,  v.  461  ;  viii 

191  ;  siege  of,  by  Pliilip.  viii.  185,  189. 
Perioski,  ii.  132  seq.,  157,  139  ».  2;  Libyaa 

iii.  34,  35. 37. 
PirS,  fiias  and  Melampus,  i.  95  seq. 
Per»sid  dynasty,  i.  79. 
Persephoni,  i.  9  ;  mysteries  of,  iii.  538  n. 
Persepolis,  Alexander's  march  from  Susa  to 
viii.  390  seq.;  Alexander  at,  viii.  392  seq. 
AAl ;  Alexander's  return  from  India  to^  liii 
447. 
PersSs,  i.  5. 

Perseus,  exploits  of,  i.  78  seq. 
Persia^  application  of  Athens  for  alliance  with, 
iii.  141 ;  state  of,  on  the  formation  of  tlM 
confederacy  of  Delos,  iv.  25 ;  treatment  oi 
Themistokl^s  in,  iv.  41  seq.  ;  o|ienitinns  oi 
Athens  and  the  Delinn  confederacy  scaioaA 
iv.  60  seq. ;  and  Athens,  treaty  betwees 
B.C.  450,  iv.  84  seq. ;  Asiatic  Greeks  w* 
tributary  to,  between  B.C.  477  and  41*2,  if 
86  n.  2 ;  surrender  of  the  Asiatic  Grerk*  ^ 
Sparta  to,  vi.  367  ;  and  the  peace  of  Antal 
kidas,  vi.  528  seq.,  vii.  1  seq.,  136 ;  applira 
tions  of  Sparta  and  Athens  to,  vii.  5  seq. 
hostility  of,  to  Sparta  after  the  battle  o 
£gos]M>tami,  vii.  7  ;  unavailing  efforts  of,  I 
reconquer  Egypt,  vii.  1 1  ;  and  Evagoras,  n 
16  seq. ;  Spartan  project  again5t,  fbr  tii 
rescue  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  vii.  38;  afipli 
cation  of  Thebes  to,  vii.  243  seq. ;  embtfl 
from  Athens  to,  B.c.  366,  vii.  257  ;  htatco 
B.C.  362,  vii.  316,  322;  alarm  at  Atbfi 
about,  B.C.  354,  viii.  39 ;  projected  invasii 
^,Vjl!Va\^^^VL\.235  seq.;  corre«poMkB 
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of  Dtmo>th€nds  with,  viii.  262  seq. ;  accu- 
mulation of  rojal  treasures  in,  viii.  394  n.  3 ; 
roads  in,  viii.  399  n.  1. 
Ptnkm  rersion  of  the  legend  of  lo,  i.  74,  75  ; 
noblemen,  conspiracy  of,  Hgainst  the  false 
Smerdis,  Hi.  191  xq.;  empire,  organization 
of,  by  Dtmus  H3r8taspd8,  iii.  199  seq. ;  envoys 
to  Macedonia,  iii.  236 ;  armament  against 
Cyprus,  iii.  250 ;  force  against  Mildtus,  iii. 
256;    fleet  at   LadS,   iii.   261;   fleet,   and 
Asiatic  Greeks,  iii.  263 ;  armament  under 
Dntis,  iii  282  »eq^  302  seq. ;  fleet,  before  the 
battle  of  Salamis,  iii.  431   seq.y  444  seq., 
457,  462,   469,  470  n.;  army,  march  of, 
from  Thermopylae  to  Attica,  iii.  457  seq. ; 
fleet  at  Salamis,  iii.  473  seq. ;  fleet  after  the 
battle  of  Salamis,  iii.  479,  486 ;  army  under 
Mardonius,  iii.   495  seq.;  fleet  at  Mykald, 
iii.  524 ;  army  at  Mykald,  iii.  528 ;  army, 
after  the  defeat  at  Mykald,  iii.  529 ;  war, 
^ect  of,  upon  Athenian  political  sentiment, 
iv,  32 ;  kings,  from    Xerxes  to  Artazerxds 
Mnemon,  iv.  457  seq. ;  cavalry,  and  the  re- 
treating Ten  Thousand  Greeks,  vi.  261  seq. ; 
empire,  distribution  of,  into  satrapies  and 
subsatrapies,  vi.  370  ;  preparations  for  mari- 
time war  against  Sparta,  B.C.  397,  yi.  411, 
424 ;  king,  Thebans  obtain  money  from,  viii. 
.')4 ;  forces  in  Phrygia  on  Alexander's  land- 
ing, viii.  307,  310;  Gates,   Alexander  at, 
viii.  391  ;  fleet  and  armies,  hopes  raised  in 
Greece  by,  B.C.  334-331,  viii.  480. 
Persians,  condition  of,  at  the  rise  of  Cyrus  the 
Great,  iii.  159;  conquests  of,  under  Cyrus 
the  Great,  iii.  177,  185  seq. ;  the  flrst  who 
visited   Greece,    iii.  220  seq. ;    conquest  of 
Thrace  by,  under  Darius  Hy>taiipds,  iii.  234 ; 
successes  of,  against   the  revolted  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  iii.  247;  attempts  of,  to  dis- 
unite the  lonians  at  Ladd,  iii.  257 ;  narrow 
escape  of  Miltiadds  from,  iii.  263  ;  cruelties 
of,  at  Mildtus,  iii.  264 ;  attempted  revolt  of 
Thasos   from,   iii.  270 ;    at   Marathon,   iii. 
286,  302  seq. ;  after  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
iii.    301    seq, ;    change   of  Grecian  feeling 
towards,  after  the  battle  of  Marathon,  iii. 
304 ;  their  religious  conception  of  histoi  y, 
iii.  366  ;  at  Thermopylae,  iii.  431, 433  seq. ; 
in  Psyttaleia,  iii.  473,  477  ;  at  Salamis,  473 
seq. ;  at  Platani,  iii.  501  seq. ;  at  Myknie, 
iii.  528 ;  between  Xerxes  and  Darius  Codo- 
mannns,  iv.  2 ;  necessity  of  Grecian  activity 
against,   after    the  battles  of  Plata>a  and 
Mykald,  iv.  51 ;  mutilation  inflictetl  by,  vi. 
191  n.  3 ;  heralds  from,  to  the  Ten  Thou- 
sand Greeks,  vi,  233 ;  impotence  and  timid- 
ity of,  vi.  248 ;  imprudence  of,  in  letting 
Alexander  cross  the  Hellespont,  viii.  309; 
defeat  of,  at  the  Granikus,  viii.  313  seq. ; 
defeat  of,  at  Issus,  viii.  348  seq.  \  incorpo- 
mtion  of,  in  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  riii. 
459. 
PersiSy  subjugation  of,  by  Alexander,  viii.  396  ; 

Alexander's  return  from  India  to,  viii.  448. 
Personages,  quasi-human,  in  Grecian  mytho- 
lo^,  i.  269  seq. 


Personal  ascendency  of  the  king  in  legendary 
Greece,  i.  459 ;  feeling  towards  the  gods, 
the  king,  or  individuals  in  legendary  Greece, 
i.  472  seq. ;  sympathies  the  earliest  form  of 
social  existence,  i.  478. 

Personalities t  great  predominance  of,  in  Grecian 
legend,  i.  468. 

Personality  of  divine  agents  in  mythes,  i.  2. 

Personification,  tendency  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
to,  i.  285  seq. ;  of  the  heavenly  bodies  by 
Boiocalus,  the  German  chief,  i.  288  n. 

Pest  Hence  and  suffering  at  Athens  after  the 
Kylonian  massacre,  ii.  291. 

Petolism  at  Syracuse,  iii.  139,  t.  106. 

Peuke,  viif.  264,  265  n.  2. 

Peitkestes,  viii.  444,  447. 

Pezetofri,  viii.  294. 

Phaax,  expedition  of,  to  Sicily,  v.  125. 

PhaUxkus  succeeds  to  the  command  of  the 
Phokians,  viii.  53 ;  decliue  of  the  Phokians 
under,  viii.  116,  154;  oppositi<ni  to,  in 
Phokis,  yiii.  116  ;  opposition  of,  to  aid  from 
Athens  to  Thermopylae,  viii.  118  ;  position 
of,  at  Thei-mopylse,  viii.  116,  IfAseq. ;  death 
of,  viii.  167. 

Phalanthus^  oekist  of  Tarentum,  ii.  544  seq. 

Phalanx^  Macedonian,  viii.  226,  293  seq.,  459. 

Phalaris,  iii.  325,  535. 

Phalerum,  Xerxes  at,  iii.  462. 

Phaiinus,  vi.  228. 

Phones  and  Zeus,  i.  16. 

Phanosthenes,  v.  492. 

Pharakidas,  vii.  447  seq. 

Pharax,  vi.  424,  426  n.  2. 

Pharax,  the  officer  of  iMmysius,  vii.  558,  574. 

Pharis,  conquest  of,  ii.  178. 

Phamttbazus  and  Tissaphem^s,  embassy  from, 
to  Sparta,  v.  321 ;  and  Derkyllidas,  v.  434, 
vi.  370,  379,  411;  and  Athens,  v.  450, 
462 ;  Athenian  victory  over,  v.  465 ;  con- 
vention of,  about  Chalkddon,  v.  467;  and 
AlkibiadSs,  v.  468,  vi.  19  seq. ;  and  Greek 
envoys,  v.  469,  472 ;  after  the  battle  of 
iE^ospotami,  vi.  19 ;  and  Anaxibius,  vi. 
320,  330 ;  and  Lysander,  vi.  366 ;  and  the 
subsatrapy  of  iEolis,  vi.  371  seq. ;  and  Age- 
si  laiis,  vi.  417, 428  seq.\  and  Konon,  vi.  435, 
468,  471  8€q.\  and  Abydos,  vi.  470;  and 
the  anti-Spai-tan  allies  at  CoHnth,  vi.  472  ,* 
and  the  Syracusans,  \^\.  340  ;  anti-Mncedo- 
nian  efforts  of,  viii.  353 ;  capture  of,  with 
his  force,  at  Chios,  viii.  366. 

Pharsalus,  Polydamas  of,  vii.  119  seq.\  and 
Hal  us,  viii.  148. 

Phaselis,  Alexander  at,  viii.  328. 

Phnt/litis,  viii.  46,  50  seq. 

Pheidiiis,  iv.  163,  232. 

Pheidon  the  Temenid,  ii.  89 ;  claims  and  pro- 
jects of,  as  representative  of  HdraklSs,  ii.  91 ; 
and  the  Olympic  games,  ii.  91  seq. ;  coinage 
and  scale  of,  ii.  93  seq.,  97  seq. ;  varioua 
descriptions  of,  ii.  95. 

Pheidon,  me  of  the  Thirty,  v.  591,  vi.  3.' 

Pheniciit,  ante-Hellenic  colonies  from,  to 
Greece  not  probable,  ii.  48;  situation  and 
cities  of,  ii.  445  9eq.\  reoonquest  of,  by 
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Duns  NflUiiB,  Tfii.  171,  173  «.  3 ;  Aki- 

•nder  in,  riii.  355  seq.,  373. 
Phenician  Tei-&ion  of  the  legend  of  lo,  i.  74 ; 
colonies,  ii.  449  aeq, ;  fleet  at  Aspendus,  7. 
439,  451 ;  tovms,  sarreoder  of,  to  Aleun- 
der,  viii.  355,  357. 

PhefUciana  in  Homeric  times,  i.  491  409.; 
historical,  ii.  444,  464,  476,  480,  506  aeq. ; 
and  Persians,  subjugation  of  Cyprus  hy,  iii. 
251 ;  and  Persians  at  Miletus,  iii.  256  aeq. ; 
and  Persians,  reoonquest  of  Asiatic  Greeks 
by,  iii.  263 ;  and  the  cutting  through  Athos, 
iii.  378  ;  and  Greeks  in  Sicily,  iu.  537  ;  in 
Cyprus,  Tii.  12  seq, 

Phera,  Jason  off  vii.  120  8^17.,  128  n.,  133, 
165  seq,,  17o  seq. 

PhercB,  Alexander  of,  vii.  217,  637  S07. ; 
despots  of,  rii.  636  se^. ;  Philip  and  the 
despots  of,  viii.  18,  45,  47  set/.;  Philip 
takes  the  oath  of  alliance  with  Athens  at, 
viii.  147 ;  Alexander  of,  and  Pelopidas, 
vii.  2H0,  248  se^.,  265,  268  teq, ;  Alezan- 
der  of,  subdued  by  the  Thebans,  vii.  271 
aeq. ;  hostilities  of  Alexander  of^  against 
Athens,  vii.  324. 

Pherehydhf  i.  321,  iii.  334. 

Pherttimif  iii.  38  aeq. 

PhiketiSt  eponym  of  an  Attic  deme,  i.  159. 

PhilaidoBf  origin  of,  i.  159. 

Philip  of  Macedon,  detained  as  a  hostage  at 
Thebes,  vii.  218  n.  1,  231,  640  aeq.;  acces- 
sion of,  vii.  335,  643  aeq» ;  as  subordinate 

*  governor  in  Macedonia,  vii.  640,  641 ;  posi- 
tion of,  on  the  death  of  Peiidikkas,  vii.  642 ; 
capture  of  Amphipolis  by,  vii.  662  aeq. ; 
his  alliance  with  Olynthus  and  hostilities 
against  Athens,  vii.  665  acq. ;  capture  of 
Pydna  and  Potidsea  by,  vii.  666  aeq.;  in- 
creased power  of,  B.C.  358«356,  vii.  668 ; 
maniage  of,  with  Olympias,  vii.  669 ;  in- 
trigue of,  with  Kersoblept^  against  Athens, 
viii.  16 ;  his  activity,  and  conquest  of  Me- 
thdoS,  viii.  17  aeq. ;  and  the  despots  of 
Pheise,  viii.  18,  45  seq, ;  development  of 
Macedonian  military  force  under,  viii.  37 
aeq. ;  and  Onomarchus,  viii.  46 ;  conquest 
of  Pherae  and  Pagasae  by,  viii.  48 ;  checked 
at  Thermopylae  by  the  Athenians,  viii.  49  ; 
power  and  attitude  of,  B.C.  352-351,  viii. 
55 ;  naval  power  and  operations  of,  B.C. 
351,  viii.  49  seq',;  iu  Thrace,  b.C.  351, 
viii.  59  ;  hostility  of,  to  Olynthus,  B.C.  351- 
350,  viii.  70  ;  flight  of  his  half-brothers  to 
Olynthus,  viii.  71  ;  intrigues  of,  in  01)11- 
thus,  viii.  71 ;  destruction  of  the  Olynthian 
confedei-acy  by,  viii.  73,  74,  79,  96  aeq., 
108  ;  Athenian  expedition  to  Olynthus 
against,  viii.  82;  intrigues  of,  in  Eubcea, 
viii.  86  ;  and  Athens,  overtures  for  peace 
between,  B.C.  348,  viii.  112  aeq.;  Thebans 
invoke  the  aid  of,  against  the  Phokians,  viii. 
117 ;  and  Thermopylae,  viu.  119,  145,  147, 
153,  157,  159;  embassies  from  Athens  to. 


pmoa  and  alliance  between  Athens  and,  rilL 
130  aeq.,  147,  164  aeq.,  174,  177  aeq.] 
fobrications   of  iEschines    and   PhiIokrate$ 
about,  vui.  136,  145,  146,    148  seq.]  in 
Thrace,  vui.  140,  142,  181  »eq.;  letter  of, 
taken  by  iElschin^  to   Athens,  viii.  148, 
152 ;  surrender  of  Phokis  to,  viii.  157;  de- 
clared sympatliy  of,  with  the  Thebans,  B.C. 
346,  viii.   157  ;   visit  of  .£schin&  to,  is 
Phokis,  viii.  159  ;  admitted  into  the  Ampjiik- 
tyonic  assembly,  viii.   160  ;  ascendency  of, 
Bx:.  346,  viii.  162  aeq, ;  named  {»>esident  of 
the  Pythian  festival,  viii.  162  ;  position  x>(, 
after  the  Sacred   War,  viiL   168 ;  letter  of 
Isokrates  to,  viii.  169  ;  movements  of,  after 
B.C.  346,  viii.  175  aeq. ;  warnings  of  Demo* 
sthen^  against,  after  B.C.  346,  viii.  176 ; 
mission  of  Python    from,   to  Athens,  Tiii. 
177;  and  Athens,  dispute  between,  aboat 
Halonnesus,   viii.    179  seq.;    and   Kardia, 
viii.   182;    and   Athens,  disputes  between, 
about  the  Bosphorus  and   Hellespont,  viii. 
182;  at  Perinthus  and  the  Chersonese,  viii 
185,  189  aeq. ;  and  Athens,  declaration  ol 
war  between,  viii.  186  feq. ;  nudces  peaci 
with  Byzantium,  Chios,  and  other  islands 
attacks  the   Scythians,  and  is  defeated  b) 
the  Tribalii,  viii.  192  ;   and  the  Amphis 
sians,  viii.  208  aeq.,  223  ;  re-fisrtiBcation  o 
Elateia  by,  viii.  210,  212  aeq. ;  applicatioi 
of,  to  Thebes  for  aid  in  attacking  the  A  the 
nians,  viiL  21 1  aeq.,  216  ;  alliance  of  Atheo 
and  Thebes  against,  viii.  216  seq.,  219  acq. 
letters  of,  to  the  Peloponnesians  for  aid,  viii 
218  aeq. ;   victory  of,  at  Chaeroneia,  viii 
225   aeq.,  229 ;   military  organization  ol 
viii.  226,  292   aeq,;    and    the   Athenians 
peace  of  Deroad€s  between,  viii.  231  se>]. 
honorary  votes  at  Athens  in  favour  of,  vii 
233  ;  expedition  of,  into  Peloponnesus,  vii 
234 ;  at  the  congress  at  Corinth,  viii.  234 
preparations  of,  for  the  invasion  of  Persia 
viii.  236  ;  repudiates  Olympias,  and  marri< 
Kieopatra,  viii.  236  ;  and  Alexander,  disses 
siotts  between,  viii.  236  ;  assasunation  of,  vii 
239  aeq.,  249  aeq.;  character  of,  viii.  242  aeq 
discord  in  the  family  of,  viii.  247  ;  militar 
condition  of  Macedonia  before,  viii.  291. 

Phii^  Aridaua,  viii.  51 7,  530. 

Philippi,  foundation  of,  vii.  669. 

Philippica  of  Demosthen^,  viii.  60  aeq,,  17' 
183. 

Philippising  factions  in  Megara  and  Eubce^ 
viii.  180. 

Phil^jpua,  the  Theban  poietnarch,  vii.  73,  71 

Phttifpm,  Alexander*a  physician,  viiL  341. 

PhUishu,  vii.  228. 

PhUistidis,  vui.  181, 184. 

Phiiisius,  his  treatment  of  mytbea,  i.  338 
banishment  of,  vii.  482  ;  recall  of,  vii.  513 
intrigues  of,  against  Plato  and  Dion,  vi 
522 ;  tries  to  intercept  Dion  in  the  Gulf  < 
Tarentum,  Tii.  534;  at  Leontjni,  vu.  54^3 
defeat  and  death  of,  vii.  543. 


viii.  117  seq.^   140  seq.,   158;  envoys   to 

Athens  from,  \\V\.  Yll ,  V^,  V6\,  U6^  139 ;  f  Phihkrath,  motioQ  of,  to  allow  Philip  to  aei 

synod  of  aWiea  at  X\YML'n%  «^^\.,Va\.\^\\     «c£^«s^\n  Atheoa^  viii.  113;  moUoB  of,  1 
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■end  CDToys  to  Philip,  riii.  120 ;  motions  of, 
for  peace  imd  alliance  with  Philip,  Tiii.  130 
9eq.,  152 ;  fiibrications  of,  about  Philip,  viii. 
136,  140,  148;  impeachment  and  condem- 
nation of,  Tiii.  166. 

PhiioktHh,  f.  252,  260. 

Philokms  and  IMoklds,  ii.  74. 

PhikmSla,  i.  165  seq. 

JPhUamehis,  riii.  4 ;  seizes  the  temple  at  Del- 
1^1,  Tiii.  7  ;  and  Archidamus,  Tiii.  6 ;  and 
thePythiaat  Delphi,  viii.  9 ;  successiiil  battles 
of,  with  the  Lokrians,  Tiii.  9 ;  defeat  and 
death  of,  Tiii.  13 ;  takes  part  of  the  treasures 
in  the  temple  at  Delphi,  riii.  11. 

Phihnoimu  and  the  Spartan  Doiians,  ii.  100. 

Phihm^phent  mythes  allegorised  by,  i.  344  aeq, 

PhUoaopktff  Homeric  and  Hesiodic,  i.  305 ; 
Ionic,  i.  309 ;  ethical  and  social  among  the 
Gneks,  iii.  82. 

PhUotaSf  alleged  connpiracj,  and  execution  of, 
riii.  408  Sf 7.,  412  n. 

PhUoxenus  and  Dionysius,  rii.  478. 

Phin^us,  i.  167,  197. 

PhlegjfiB,  the,  i.  110. 

Phiitts,  return  of  phil<v>Laoonian  exiles  to,  rii; 
36  ;  interrention  of  Spai-ta  witli,  rii.  61 . 
surrender  of,  to  Agesilaus,  rii.  62  seq^ ;  ap« 
plication  of,  to  Athens,  rii.  205  seq, ;  fidelity 
of,  to  Sparta,  rii.  224,  236  ;  inrasion  of,  by 
Kophron,  rii.  237 ;  and  Pelldnd,  rii.  237  ; 
assistanca  of  Chards  to,  rii.  237  ;  and  Thebes, 
Tii.  256  9eq. 

Phofbe,  i.  4,  5. 

Phabidag,  at  Thebes,  rii.  50,  54,  55,  111. 

PhomisacB  of  Phryuichus,  iii.  477  n.  1. 

Phanix,  i.  216. 

Phokaa,  foundation  of,  ii.  379 ;  surrender  of, 
to  Harpngus,  iii.  173 ;  Alkibiadds  at,  r.  486. 

Phokctan  colonies  at  Alalia  and  Elea,  iii.  175. 

Pkokttans,  exploring  royages  of,  ii.  457 ;  eflects 
of  their  explonng  royages  upon  Grecian 
knowledge  and  fancy,  ii.  457  ;  emigration  of, 
iii.  175  seq. 

Phokian  defensire  wall  at  Thermopyls,  ii.  62 ; 
townships,  rarageof  by  Xerxes's  army,  iii.  457. 

Phokkms,  ii.  65 ;  application  of  Leonidas  to, 
iii.  424;  at  Leuktra,  rii.  159 ;  ami  the  pre- 
sidency of  the  temple  at  Delphi,  riii.  5  seq. ; 
Thebains  strire  to  form  a  confedemcy  agaiuf  t, 
riii.  10 ;  take  the  treasures  in  the  temple  at 
Delphi,  riii.  11,  14,  50,  116;  war  of,  with 
the  Lokriaus,  Tbebans,  and  Thessolians,  riii. 
12;  under  Onomarchus,  riii.  19,  46;  under 
Phayllus,  riii.  50  seq. ;  under  Phalaekus,  riii. 
116,  154  ;  Thebans  mroke  the  aid  of  Philip 
against,  riii.  117 ;  application  of,  to  Athens, 
riii.  118;  exclusion  of,  from  the  peace  and 
alliance  between  Philip  and  Athens,  riii.  135 
9eq.,  148 ;  enroys  from,  to  Philip,  riii.  142, 
146 ;  motion  of  Philokratds  about,  riii.  152 ; 
at  Thermopylae,  riii.  154  seq. ;  treatment  of, 
after  their  surrender  to  Philip,  riii.  160  sfr/.; 
restoratifm  of,  by  the  Thebans  and  Athenians, 
riii.  219. 

Phokionf  first  exploits  of,  riL  114;  character 
and  poUcy  of,  riU.  28  aeq.,  60,  483,  510, 


551  seq. ;  in  Euboea,  riii.  87  seq.,  184;  at 
Megara,  riii.  181 ;  in  the  Propontis,  riii. 
190 ;  and  Alexander's  demand  that  the  anti- 
Macedonian  leaders  at  Athens  should  be  sur- 
rendered, riii.  282,  283 ;  and  Demadds,  em- 
bassy of,  to  AntipRter,  riii.  520 ;  at  Athens, 
under  Antipater,  riii.  528 ;  and  Nikanor,  riii. 
541,  b4bseq.;  and  Alexander,  son  of  Poly- 
sperchon,  riii.  543 ;  condemnation  and  deatli 
of,  riii.  544  seq. ;  altered  sentiment  of  the 
Athenians  towaixLt,  atter  his  death,  riii.  550. 

PhohiSf  acquisition  of,  by  Athens,  ir.  81 ;  loss 
of,  by  Athens,  ir.  95 ;  inmsion  of,  by  the 
Thebans,  B.C.  374,  rii.  118;  accusation  of 
Thebes  against,  before  the  Amphiktyonic 
assembly,  riii.  3 ;  resistance  of,  to  the  Am- 
phiktyonic assemblr,  viii.  4  8eq.\  Philip  in, 
riii.  157,  210,  218'«f(Z. 

Phoiw.i.  156. 

Phokylidesy  ii.  79. 

Phorkys  and  Keto,  progeny  of,  i.  6. 

Phormio  at  Potidaea,  ir.  208  ;  at  Amphilochian 
Argos,  ir.  248 ;  at  Naupaktus,  ir.  299 ;  his 
victories  orer  the  Peloponnesiau  fleet,  ir.  315 
seq.,  320  seq. ;  in  Akamania,  ir.  323 ;  his 
later  historr,  ir.  382  n.  2. 

Phormistus,  disfranchising  proposition  o^  ru  4. 

PhoroneuSy  i.  72. 

Phraortes,  ii.  416. 

Phratries,  ii.  264  seq.,  274;  and  gentes,  non- 
members  of,  ii.  231. 

Phrikdnis,  ii.  383. 

Phrygia,  Persian  forces  in,  on  Alexander's  land- 
ing, riii.  307,  310 ;  submission  of,  to  Alex- 
ander, riii.  319. 

Phrygpin  influence  on  the  religion  of  the  Greeks, 
i.  2],  25  ;  music  and  worship,  ii.  40  seg. 

Phrytjians  and  Trojans,  i.  279  ;  and  Thracians, 
ii.  400,  402  seq. ;  ethnical  alBnitiea  and  early 
distribution  of,  ii.  398  seq. 

Phrynichus  the  trwjcdian,  his  captnre  of 
Miletus,  iii.  265 ;  his  Phocnissa,  iii.  478  n.  1. 

Phrynichus  the  commcnuJer,  at  Mildtus,  r.  340 ; 
and  Amorgds,  r.  341  n.  1 :  and  Alkibiad^ 
r.  362  sjq. ;  deposition  of,  r.  366 ;  and  the 
Four  Hundred,  r.  369,  408  seq, ;  assassina- 
tion of,  r.  410,  426  n.  1 ;  decree  respecting 
the  memory  of,  r.  426. 

Phi-ynon,  riii.  113. 

Phryjnts  and  Helld,  i.  106  seq. 

Phthiolis  and  Deukalion,  i.  85. 

^^<ns,  first  use  of,  in  the  sense  of  notu/f,  i.  305. 

Phye-Athcne,  iii.  89. 

Phylarch,  Athenian,  ii.  214. 

Phyle.  occupation  of,  by  Thrasybnlus,  r.  585. 

PhyUidas  and  the  conspiracy  against  the  philo- 
Laconian  oligarchy  at  Thebes,  rii.  73  seq. 

Physical  astronomy  thought  impious  by  ancient 
Greeks,  i.  289  n. ;  science,  commenoemeut 
of,  among  the  Greeks,  i.  305. 

Phytaiids,  their  tale  of  Ddmdidr,  i.  38. 

PhyioHy  rii.  472  seq, 

Pierians,  original  seat  of,  iii.  8. 

Piete,  MonU  de,  ii.  356. 

Tttkot  of  th«  Laoedmnoniana  ia  Spbakteria,  ir. 
440  n.  3. 
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Pinana,  Alcwider  *Dd  Duint  od  Uw,  riii. 

Fiwiar,  his  ImtmtDt  of  mjthei,  I.  312  ttq. 
■  Pindua.  ii.  2  icq. 
Firaca  in  «rly  Grwcf,  i.  481,  499, 
rita  und  Elii.  reUtions  of,  ii.  185. 
PtnTiBuiind  tht Olympic  gunH,li.  92, 193,  n. 
387,  Til.  378  teq. ;  »iid  Eleiiiin,  ii.  191, 195. 
Pintic  ureifigotj  of  Pelopi,  I.  133. 
Firidia,  con^u»t  of,  bj  AluudiT,  viii.  S29. 
nimlliii\i>,  IT.  1(>7,  Ti.  186. 
Pttane,  ii.  .S83. 

Piltahu,  poirar  and  merit  of,  ii.  389  ae<J. 
Plagtu  at  AOteni,  ir.  277  itq. ;  nrirel  of,  it. 

Pkdaa,  ind  Thtlw*,  dinpnlM  txtwrro,  iii.  142 ; 
ami  Athfni,  lirat  connexion  of,  iii.  142 ; 
buttle  of,  iii.  499  iq. ;  nreladoo  of  Uie 
Tictorf  of,  Kt  HfluJa  the  nme  d*j,  iii.  528 ; 
Dight-aurpriw  of,  hj  Ihe  ThebfiD*.  it.  241 
ttq. ;  ai^e  of,  by  Archidunut,  iT.  303  Kq. ; 
■nrrender  of,  to  the  L*CHl«mociiuu,  ir.  367 
ttq, ;  restoi-ation  of,  b;  Sparta,  <il.  26  ttq. ; 
otpture  of,  hy  the  Tbebani,  viL  139  tiq. 

Flataani  t,l  Manthon,  iii.  294. 

Plato,  hii  treatmnit  of  mjlbeii,  i.  362,  363 
M7. ;  Ml  tlM  mam  of  the  H8nlileid),  i.  409 ; 
00  homicide,  I.  484  ■•■  2  ;  hi>  Republic  ud 
the  Ljikui^an  inititutioni,  ii.  154;  and  the 
Sophiita,  Ti.  54-97  ;  aud  Xrnophon, 


of,  about  Soltral 


,  136  n 


,  140 


(bniwl  logic  founded  by  SokralSa,  Ti. 
porpoce  of  hia  dialo^a,  vi.  143  ;  inconeet 
Mwrtiona  in  the  Menfienua  of,  tI.  505  ».  " 


the  Ii 


raof,  V 


;  and  E 


rii.  488,  508  i  and  I^oo,  Tii. 
488,  505  ttq.,  515,  529  ;  and  Vionjiiiu  the 
Tounger,  rit. -SOO,  515-528;  Ihon  and  the 
Pj^hi^rtwii,  Tii.  505  ttq. ;  aUtnneDU  and 
■dTicc  of,  00  the  cmdition  of  Syrvcufe, 
Tii.  571  teq.;  and  the  liiogi  of  Huedonia, 
Tii.  640. 

i.  357,  442. 


PUirmgriam,  T.  23«,  256  teq. 

PMarih  and  LjkDi^un,  ii.  110,  115, 135  w;.; 

on  the  ephor  Epiladeua,  ii.  167;  and  Hero- 

dotuB,  iii.   173  n.   1,  363  n. ;  on  Perikiei, 

IT.  292. 
Plul'irc/i  0/  Eretria,  Till.  87  ttq. 
PIjfiilin.1,  V.  479. 
Podalririia  and  Alnchaim,  i.  152. 
PodarHi,  birth  of,  i.  95. 
Poems,  lost  *pic,  i.  506 ;  epic,  rBdled  in  public. 

Dot  read  in  priTste,  i.  519, 
Pottry,  Greek,  tranaition  of,  from  the  mythical 

past  to  the  pn"iliTe  prewnt,  !.  300;  rf\e,  i. 

503  ttq. ;  epic,  Homeric  and  Heaiodic,  i.  505 
■        teq. ;  didactic  and  mjatii  heiameter,  i.  505 ; 

Ijrrie  and  choric,  inteiided  for  the  ear,  i.  520 ; 

(ireek,  adi-ancea  of,  within  *  century  and  a 

half  alter  Terpnuder,  iii.  67. 
PtKta  inspired  by  the  Muw,  i.  295;   iambic, 

eleKlar,  and  lyric,  predominance  of  the  present 

in,  i.  302 ;  uid  loipgra^ttera,  Uieir  treatment 


of  mytbes 
CTidenoe  ( 

probable  i 

l^omic  or 

Poltmardi,  , 

Poleniarchi, 

Poltmartiia 

Polilical  cM 

Poliliciam,  i 

kt£a,  ir.  3 

iW/ii,  defeat 

PaJMiaudt 

Polyarchm, 

PolylHadtt,i 

PolybiHi,  his 

toiy,  i.  3 

apecling  tl 

iii.  356 ;  < 

Poischaril  i 

PclydamoMa 

PotydanvH  t 

Pt^ydjmidfu 

Polykmth  0 

PolyiraUt  i 

PtAjfoikh,  i. 
Polyp^ron,  ^ 
Polypmhot 


and  Agno 
and  Kam 

of,  to  £U 
Folgttmtut, 

n.  1,413 
Polyrmn,  d< 
PolgiUM  an 
Pon^jl  in  ( 
Pontic  Ortt 
Pimtic  Hera 
Pimtat  and  I 
Popular  Mi 

Paaeiddt,  i. 
£oUd  teg 
andAtMi 

PotUivt    tr 

Piailia  ten 

time  of  H 

Patt-Homen 

Folidaa  and 

with  Cori 

of  PenlikI 


Pnuia,  eipi 
Praxitat,  n 

Prittti,  Egy 
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yroperiy,  rights  of,  at  Athens,  ti.  12. 

'iy  alone  not  sufficient  for  historical 

i.  352. 

leutic  Senate,  Solon's,  ii.  322. 

board  of,  t.  318. 

r,  vi.  67,  76  seq, 

nd  his  daughters,  i.  77  aeq. 

i.  165  aeq, 

i.  166. 

eus,  i,  5 ;  and  Zeiu,  i.  54,  65, 68  aeq. ; 

indora,  i,  62  :  and  Epimetheus,  i.  64  ; 

rlos's,  i.  316  n.  2. 

f,  rights  of,  at  Athens,  ii.  310, 316  seq. 

ieSf  Sibylline,  L  281. 

J,  Phokion  in,  viii.  193. 

3,  building  of,  iv.  162,  164  n.  3. 

'itm(j  among  the  Greeks,  ii.  82. 

■Of,  vl.  64,  67  seq.,  77  eeq.,  80  n  1. 

IMS,  i.  246,  iii.  531. 

I,  vii.  153. 

8  of  Tegea,  vii.  183. 

rum,  Solon's  regulations  about,  ii.  340. 

9,  iii.  118. 

«,  iii.  118. 

:,  viii.  659. 

nitus,  iii.  187. 

tichus  l.f  ii.  493  eeq. 

tichue  and  Tamos,  vii.  11. 

I,  ii.  501. 

»,  Demophantns's  democratical,  t.  422. 

wand  laws, distinctions  between,  iv.ll6. 

id,  Persian  troops  in,  iii.  470,  477. 

of  Alorus,  yii.  218 ;  and  Pelopidas, 
U  ;  assassination  of,  vii.  263. 

of  Egypt,  attack  of  Perdikkas  on,  viii. 

alliance  of,  with  Kassandor,  Lysima- 
and  Seleukus  a^^ainst  Anti^ouus,  viii. 
563,  57:i,  576 ;  proclamations  of,  to 
reeks,  viii.  561 ;  Lysimachus  and  Kas- 
',  pacification  of,  with  Antigonus,  viii. 

in  Gi-eece,  viii.  564. 

,  nephew  of  Antigonus,  viii.  562. 

oeakingy  its  early  origin  and  intellectual 

^  i.  470  aeq. 

Alexander's  conquests  in  the,  viii.  439, 

tion  for  homicide,  i.  21. 

si^  of,  by  Archestratus,   iv.  204. ; 

of,  by  Archelaus,  v.  455  ;  and  Philip, 

35. 

1  BabTlonia,  vi.  214  n.  2,  217  n.  2. 

y,  ii.'30. 

i.  413,  ii.  107. 

attack  of  HSraklSs  on,  i.  96 ;  long 
mdence  of,  ii.  104  n. ;  occupation  and 
cation  of,  by  the  Athenians,  iv.  415 

armistice  concluded  at,  iv.  423,  430  ; 
's  expedition  to,  iv.  433  aeq. ;  cession 
Handed  by  the  Lacedsmonians,  v.  26 ; 

brought  back  to,  by  the  Athenians, 

;  recapture  of,  by  tlie  Lacedemonians, 

Is,  Egyptian,  ii,  491. 
and  Deukalion,  i.  85. 
snd  Sokratds,  vi.  177  n. 
,  aon  of  Achilles,  i.  159. 


Pyrrhua,  king  of  Epirus,  and  Antipater,  soil  of 

Kassander,  viii.  578. 
Pythagoras,  the  philosopher,  i.  304  9dq,,  iii. 

335-352,  356. 
Pythagoras,  the  Epheaian  deapot,  ii.  375. 
Pythagorean  order,  iii.  341,  346  aeq.,  356. 
Pyihajoreana,  logical  distinction  of  genera  and 

species  unknown  to,  vi.  122  n.  3  ;  Plato  and 

Dion,  vii.  505  aeq. 
Pytheai,  viu.  637. 

Pythia,  the,  at  Delphi,  and  Philomelus,  viii.  9. 
Pythian  Apollo,  i.  40. 
Pythian  gamea,  ii.  27,  28,  iii.  50,  54  aeq., 

57,  vii.  119  n.l,  171,  viii.  162. 
Pythias,  the  Phry.jian,  iii.  382. 
Pythoddrui,  v.  116,  122,  250. 
Python,  mission  of,  to  Athens,  viif.  177. 
Pythonikua,  v.  153,  172. 

Q. 

Quadriremea,  vii.  424. 
Quinqueremea,  iii.  400  n.  1,  vii.  424. 


Racea  of  men  in  *  Works  and  Days,'  L  56  aeq. 

Religioua  ceremonies  a  source  of  mythes,  i. 
54,  374  aeq.  ;  views  paramount  in  the 
Homeric  age,  i.  297  ;  views,  opposition  of, 
to  scientific,  among  the  Gre^,  i.  297,  306 
aeq. ;  festivals,  Grecian,  iii.  45,  58  aeq.,  viiL 
99  ;  associations,  effect  of,  on  early  Grecian 
art,  iii.  84. 

Beply  to  criticisms  on  the  first  two  volumes  of 
this  history,  i.  336  n. 

Hhadamanthua  and  Min6s,  i.  187. 

Rhapsodes,  i.  514,  521  aeq. 

Rhea,  i.  4,  5. 

Rhetjiana  and  Tarentines,  expedition  of,  against 
the  lapygians,  iii.  564. 

Rhegiam,  ii.  540 ;  the  chorus  sent  from  Mes- 
sing to,  iii.  46  n.  1 ;  and  Athens,  v.  113  n. ; 
the  Athenian  fleet  near,  B.C.  425,  v.  117 ; 
progress  of  the  Athenian  armament  for 
Sicily  to,  V.  158  ;  discouragement  of  the 
Athenians  at,  v.  166 ;  relations  of,  with 
Dionysius,  B.C.  399,  vii.  421  s^. ;  and  Dio- 
nysius,  vii.  459,  461,  465,  469  aeq. ;  and 
Dionysius  the  Younger,  vii.  574 ;  Timdeon 
at,  vii.  584  aeq. 

Rhetoric,  iv.  139,  vi.  43,  44,  49  aeq. 

Rhetora  and  sophists,  ir.  140  aeq. 

Rhetra,  the  pnmitive  constitutional,  iL  1 16  n, 

RhetrcB,  the  Three  Lykurgean,  ii.  125  n. 

Rhianna  and  the  second  Messenian  war,  ii.  187. 

Rhium,  Phormio  in  the  Gulf  at,  iv.  313  aeq. 

Rhodea,  founder  of,  i.  429 ;  dikasteries  at,  iv. 
126  n.  1 ;  and  tlie  Olympic  games,  v.  46  ». ; 
the  Peloponnesian  fleet  at,  v.  350  aeq.,  436, 
vi.  509,  513  ;  Dorieos  at,  v.  453  ;  revolt  of, 
from  Sparta,  vi.  425  ;  revolt  of,  from  Athens, 
vii.  653  aeq. ;  siege  of,  by  Demetrius  Polior- 
kdtesTiii.  571. 

Rhodiana  and  the  battle  of  Chcroneia,  viii.  229, 

Rhoddpis,  ii.  504  n.  3. 

Rhakm  of  Samoa,  iii.  83. 

RhanaUi,  yiii.  315. 
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Ritm,  poct-HoBMric,  i.  93  ;  ecstatic  i.  25  9eq, 
Jiic€r8f  mythical  penonaget  identified  with,  i. 

286  ».  2 ;  of  Greece,  ii.  6. 
Rohhenj,  viuleot,  how  ivgarded  in  Greeoe  and 

Europe,  i.  498  ». 
Bomnnc€$  of  chiralrj,  i.  891,  S36  n.  2. 
Bonum  iUng$,  authority  of,  i.  463  ». 
Bom.m  latc  of  debtor  and  creditor,  ii.  354  §eq, 
RimiHM^  respect  of,  for  Ilium,  i.  273;  belief 

f^  with  regard  to  earthquakes,  i.  330  m.  ; 

diftlike  of,  to  iiaid  jodidai  pleading,  ri.  55  n. 

1 ;  mbassy  from  to  Alenoder,  riiu  456  n. ; 

lArf%  opinioo  as  to  the  chances  of  Alex* 

ander,  if  ha  had  attacked  the  yiii.  466. 
Rome,  reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest  at,  ii. 

315  M.  1 ;  ddtasement  of  coin  at,  ii.  317 ; 

new  tablos  at,  ii.  318  n.  1 ;  law  of  debtor 

and  creditor  at,  ii.  354  9eq, ;  political  aiso- 

dations  at,  t.  368  n. ;  and  Caithage,  treaties 

between,  rii.  345  m.  1. 
RoxiVM,  TiiL  428,  516,  530,  559,  563. 

8. 

Sacred  games,  Solon's  rewaidi  to  yictors  at,  ii. 
339 ;  objects,  Greek  Tiew  of  material  con- 
nexion with,  ii.  291  a.  1,  440. 

Sacred  War,  the  iirrt,  iii.  54  se^.,  W.  93 ;  the 
second,  riii.  1  §eq.,  116  teq^i  position  of 
l*hilip  after  the  second,  riiL  168 ;  the  third, 
▼iii.  196. 

Sacri/icet,  i.  54 ;  human,  in  Greece,  i  109  teq. 

Sacrilege,  French  legiidation  upon,  ▼.  185  n. 

S'ldjfotth,  ii.  434. 

S'tga,  the.  Ampere  on,  i.  297  n. 

S^tye,  a  universal  manifiestation  of  the  human 
mind,  i.  380. 

Soijen-poene,  applied  as  a  standard  to  the  Iliad 
and  OdysNey,  i.  541. 

Siigra,  date  of  the  battle  at,  iii.  352  it.  1. 

SainU,  legends  o(  i.  387  aeq. 

Sihadaa,  iii.  76. 

Salatku$,iy.3^SMeq, 

Salamit,  tha  serpent  of,  i.  157 ;  war  between 
Athens  and  Megara  about,  ii.  297  eeq,  ; 
retreat  of  the  Greek  fleet  from  Artemisium 
to,  iii.  447,  452  ;  the  battle  of,  in.  450-485 ; 
Pcnojin  and  Greek  fleeU  after  the  battle  of, 
iii.  486 ;  migration  of  Atlieniana  to,  on  Mar- 
doniuit'ii  approach,  iii.  492 ;  sdzure  of  pii- 
souers  at,  by  the  Thirty  Tyrants  at  Athens, 
V.  587. 

Saiamis  in  Cifpntt,  i.  160,  rii.  12  aeq. 

SalmnnettSf  u  94. 

Samian  exilcM,  applicatioo  of,  to  Sparta,  iii. 
207;  attack  of,  on  Siphnos,  iii.  207;  at 
Zankld,  iii.  540  seq, 

Samiana  and  Athenians,  contrast  between,  iii. 
211;  slaughter  of,  by  Otan6s,  iii.  214 ;  at 
I^ld,  iii.  261 ;  migration  of,  to  Sicily,  iii. 
261 ;  transfer  of  the  fund  of  the  ooofedemcy 
from  l^elos  to  Athens  proposed  by,  iv.  90  ; 
Application  of,  to  Spart*  for  aid  against 
Athens,  iy.  169. 

Samniieiy  vii.  462. 

SamoSf  found&txon  oi,  ii.  ^^  \  condition  of, 
on  the  aocQttVon  cl  Dan\tt^>{«Xai^,\q;\.*I^\ 


Laoedannonians  and  Polykratt^  at, : 
Penian  armament  under  Dati^  at, 
Persian  fleet  at,  after  the  InUle  of 
iii.  486,  524;  Greek  fleet  raorei 
rescue  of,  from  the  Persians,  iii.  f 
autonomous  ally  of  Athens,  ir.  lij 
of,  from  the  Atiienians,  ir.  166  $c^ 
and  Mildtus,  dii«pute  between,  about 
W,  166;  Atheiiijm  armament  againi 
Periklds,  Sophoicl^  &c.,  ir..  16 
blockaded,  ir.  168;  government  < 
its  capture  by  Pfriklii,  ir.  170; 
cratical  revolution  at,  ▼.  32 1  aeq. ;  ] 
Athenian  fleet  at,  ikc.  412,  v.  34 
gait:hical  conspiracy  at,  v.  359  « 
seq, ;  emlaiKy  from  the  Four  Hum 
T.  392,  399,  8eq.,  402  ;  Atheniav 
cracy  reconstituted  at,  v.  394  sei 
Athenian  democracy  at,  and  Alkibi 
396  $eq. ;  eagenie&t  of  tlie  AtheniHi 
cracy  at,  to  sail  to  Peineus,  v.  39^ 
envoys  fh>m  Argos  to  the  Athenian 
at,  V.  402 ;  Athenian  democracy  i 
trasted  with  the  oligarchy  of  tli 
Hundred,  v.  431  seq. ;  Strombichiddii' 
at,  from  the  Hellespont,  ▼.  4;^ 
biades's  return  from  Aspendus  to,  ^ 
Alkibiad^s  sails  fi^om,  to  the  Helle^ 
453;  Alkibiadds  at,  B.C.  407,  v.  48o 
biad^s  leaves  Autiodius  in  commao 
486 ;  dissati8fiu:tion  of  the  armament  i 
Alkibiad^  v.  488 ;  Konon  at,  v.  4S 
Sander  at,  v.  548,  560;  conquest 
Timotheus,  vii.  258,  260  n.  2. 

Samoihraciam,  exploit  of,  at  Saiamis,  ii 

Sanjala^  capture  at,  by  Alexander,  viii. 

Saj^,  i.  301,  iii.  76  »eq, 

Sardinia^  proposition  of  Bias  for  a  P 
emigration  to,  iii.  177. 

Sardit,  ii.  407;  aipture  of,  by  Cy 
164 ;  march  of  Ari>tagoras  to,  aud 
of,  iii.  248  ;  march  of  Xerxe«  to,  i 
lection  of  his  forces  at,  iii.  370 ;  n 
Xerxes  from,  iii.  381 ;  retirement 
Persian  army  to,  after  their  defeat 
knld,  iii.  529 ;  Alkibia<i$s*s  impri 
at,  and  escape  from,  v.  456  ;  forces  4 
the  Younger  collected  at,  \\,  192  ;  n 
Cyrus  the  Younger  from,  to  Kunaxa, 
teq. ;  victory  of  Agesilaus  near,  v 
siu-render  of,  to  Alexander,  riii.  319. 

S,ir%ssa,  viii.  292,  330  seq, 

SarnviUinSf  ii.  426. 

Sarpedon,  i.  184. 

Sataspes,  ii.  462,  464  n.  1. 

Satrapies  of  Darius  Hystasp^  iii.  201 

Satraps  under  Darius  Hystaspfs  discou 
lit  193  seq, ;  of  Alexander,  viii.  448 

Satyna  of  Jlerakteia,  viii.  642. 

Satyrus  I.  of  Bosiporus,  viii.  20  n.  3,  6 

SittfiTMs  the  actor,  viii.  26,  108. 

Sati/rus  If.  of  Bosporus,  viii.  659. 

Saxo  Grammaticus  and  Snorro  Sturia 
trasted  with  Pherekydds  and  Heilanikn 

Scales,  iGginsan  and  Eubok,  ii.  93  a 
\      K.t'CAMi,  Euboio,  and  Attfc,  ii  365 
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mythiod  fecMtlogies,  i.  383  n.  2 ; 
Tentooic  epic,  i.  394  Meq, 
f,  ii.  2. 

%  physical,  oommencement  of,  among  the 
GreckM,  i.  305. 
SoimUife    riews,   opposition  of,    to  religious, 

UDong  the  Greeks,  i.  297-306  9eq, 
Seimkm  between  the  superior  men  and  the  mul- 
titude among  the  Greeks,  i.  310. 
SemlpbiM  at  Athens,  under  Periiclds,  ir.  162. 
Bsmriiity  at  festiyals,  iu.  68  n.  3. 
SoifUa,  I  1,  185. 
SeythiOf  iL  420 ;  Darius's  invasion  of,  iii.  224 

Se^fthianSt  ii.  419  seq.,  viii.  651 ;  inrasion  of 
Asia  Minor  and  Upper  Asia  by,  ii.  428  $eq, ; 
strong  impression  produced  hy,  upon  Herodo- 
tus s  imagination,  iii.  229;  attack  of  Philip 
on,  TiiL  192  ;  and  Alexander,  viii.  421,427. 

8€on$ion  of  the  mythical  races  of  Greece,  i.  41 9. 

thUachtkeia,  or  debtor's  relief  law  of  Solon,  ii. 

d04  990, 

AUia,  i.  5,  289  n. 

Seleukut,  alliance  of,  with  Kaasander,  Lysiroa- 
chos,  and  Ptolemy  against  Antigonus,  viii. 
559, 563, 573, 576 ;  Kassander.  Lysimachus, 
and  Ptolemv,  padHcation  of,  with  Antigonus, 
TiiL  563; 'and  the  PonUc  Udrakleia,  vui. 
647  ;  death  of,  Wii.  648. 

iS^/mimtmef,  defeat  of,  by  the  EgestaGans  and 
Carthaginians,  vii.  355. 

Selinvs,  ii.  526 ;  and  Egesta,  v.  126,  rii.  354  ; 
appUcation  of,  to  Syracuse,  vii.  359 ;  capture 
of,  by  Hannilnl,  vii.  358  »eq, ;  abandonment 
of,  by  the  rest  of  Sicily,  vii.  359  ;  Uermo- 
krmt^  at,  rii.  367. 

iSW/t,  iL  49. 

Mymbria^w,  462,  468;  riiL  186  n.  3. 

Settfmhns,  Ui.  23. 

8imel€,\.  217. 

Semi-historical  interpretation  of  ancient  mythes, 
L352. 

Senate  and  Agora  subordinate  in  legendary, 
paramount  in  historical  Greece,  i.  469 ; 
Spartan,  iL  116, 127;  of  Areopagus,  ii.281; 
powers  of,  enlarged  by  Solon,  ii.  323 ;  of 
Four  Hundred,  Solon's,  ii.  322 ;  of  Five  Hun- 
dred, iii.  118;  at  Athens,  expulsion  of,  by 
the  Four  Hundred,  v.  386. 

Senaton,  addition  to  the  oath  of  Athenian,  vi.  8. 

Sentiment,  mingled  ethical  and  mythical,  in 
*  Works  and  Days,'  i.  58  »eq, 

SSpias  Akte^  Xerxes's  fleet  at,  iii.  431  teq. 

Servitude,  tem|H)iaiy,  of  the  gods,  i.  49, 9S  n.  4. 

Settos,  capture  of,  B.O.  479,  iii.  532  seq,; 
escape  of  the  Athenian  squadron  fi-om,  to 
Elsus,  T.  444;  Derkyllidas  at,  vi.  470; 
capture  of,  by  Kotys,  vii.  327  ;  surrender  of, 
to  Athens,  D.C.  358,  vii.  333  n.  2  ;  conquest 
of,  by  Charts,  viii.  16. 

Seuthes,  and  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks,  vi.  320, 
;i32  aeq, 

Sev^  chiefs  against  Thebes,  the,  i.  228. 

Seven  tciwe  men  of  Greece,  iii.  80  teq, 

Sibyl,  the  Erythraean,  L  24. 

Sibylline  prophecie$^  i.  24,  281. 


Sicilian  Greeks,  prosperity  aC,  between  B.C.  735 
and  435,  ii.  527  teq, ;  Greeks,  fieculiaiity  of 
their  monetary  and  statical  scale,  ii.  529 ; 
comedy,  ii.  531 ;  Greeks,  early  governments 
offkiii.  536 ;  Greeks  and  Phenicians,  iii.  537 ; 
cities,  B.C.  431,  v.  112,  115;  and  Italian 
Dorians,  aid  expected  from,  by  Sparta,  r. 
114;  cities,  general  peace  between,  B.C.  424, 
Y.  121 ;  aid  to  Syracuse,  B.C.  413,  r.  259. 

Sicily,  Phenicians  and  Greeks  in,  ii.  454;  ante- 
Hellenic  population  of,  ii.  512,  523,  532; 
and  Italy,  early  languages  and  history  of, 
iL  517  n. ;  and  Italy,  date  of  earliest  Grecian 
colony  in,  iL518;  rapid  multiplication  of 
Grecian  colonies  in,  ailer  B.c.  735,  iL  54; 
the  voyage  from  Greece  to,  ii.  522 ;  spot 
where  the  Greeks  first  landed  in,  ii.  522 ; 
Megarian,  iL525;  subcolouies  from,  ii.  526; 
Sikel  or  Sikan  caverns  in,  ii.  527  n. ;  mixed 
population  of,  ii.  528;  difference  between 
Greeks  in,  and  those  in  Greece  Proper,  ii. 
53 1 ;  despots  in,  about  B.C.  500,  iii.  537 ; 
Carthaginian  invasion  of,  B.C.  480,  iii.  547 ; 
expulsion  of  despots  from,  B.C.  465,  iii.  560 ; 
afler  the  expulsion  of  despots,  B.C.  465,  iii. 
560,  562  seq,,  v.  104;  return  of  Dnketiiu 
to,  V.  109;  intellectual  movement  in,  be- 
tween B.C.  461-416,  V.  HI  ;  relations  of,  to 
Athens  and  Sparta,  altered  by  the  quarrel 
between  Corinth  and  Korkyra,  v.  113 ;  Do- 
rians attack  the  lonians  in,  about  B.C.  427, 
v.  115;  Ionic  cities  in,  solicit  aid  from 
Athens,  against  the  Dorians,  B.C.  427,  t. 
116;  Athenian  expedition  to,  B.C.  427,  r. 
116;  Athenian  expedition  to,  B.C.  425,  ▼. 
116;  Athenian  expedition  to,  B.C.  422,  t. 
125 ;  Athenian  expedition  to,  B.c.  415,  t. 
14:\  scq. ;  Athenian  expedition  to,  B.C.  413, 
v.  252  seq. ;  efl'ect  of  the  Athenian  disaster 
in,  upon  all  Greeks,  v.  319 ;  intervention  of 
Cartlinge  in,  B.C.  410,  vii.  354  seq.;  invi^ 
sion  of,  by  Hannibal,  B.C.  4<.)9,  vii.  356  teq, ; 
abandonment  of  Selinus  by  the  Hellenic  dtioi 
of,  B.C.  409,  yii.  359 ;  Hannibal's  return 
from,  B.C.  409,  vii.  365 ;  return  of  Henno- 
krates  to,  vii.  366 ;  invasion  of,  by  Hannibal 
and  Imilkon,  vii.  372  teq. ;  southern,  de- 
pressed condition  of,  B.C.  405.  vii.  404  ;  ex- 
pedition of  Dionysius  against  the  Cartha- 
ginians in,  vii.  428  seq, ;  frequency  of  pes- 
tilence among  the  Carthaginians  in,  vii.  456 ; 
Dionysius's  conquests  in  the  interior  of, 
B.C.  394,  vii.  4r»9 ;  condition  of,  B.C.  353- 
344,  vii.  571;  voyage  of  Timoleon  to,  viL 
584  !wq. ;  invasion  of,  by  the  Carthaginians, 
B.C.  340,  vii.  609 ;  Tiinoleon  in,  vii.  608- 
629;  ex|)edition  to,  under  Giskon,  vii.  616; 
Agathokids  in,  viii.  62 1  teq, ;  ceases  to  be  un- 
der Hellenic  agency  after  Agathokles,  viii.  632. 

Suhn,  ii.  445 ;  conquest  of,  bv  Darius  Nothaa, 
viii.  172  ;  sui'render  of,  to  Alexander,  viii.355. 

Sidtis,  captui-e  of,  by  tiie  I..aoedaL'moniana,  tL 
484 ;  recovery  of,  by  Iphikratds,  vi.  500. 

Sietje  of  Troy,  i.  240-254. 

Sigcium,  Mityiennms  at,  i.  282  ;  and  PeiaistnH 
tus,  iii.  101. 
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Sikaui,  ii.  512,  514  n.  1,  530. 
JSikel  priooe,  Duketias,  ii.  532. 
BikelSfil  512;  in  Italr,  Ii.  514,534;  migra- 
tioQ  of,  from  Italy  to  Sidly,  ii.  516  n.  1 ; 
in  Sidly,  ii.  530,  vii.  437,  vii.  459.       * 

SikmHus,  iii.  468,  479,  ir.  66  n.  1. 

Sikffdn,  origin  of,  i.  104  mq.  ;  early  condition  of, 
ii.  222 ;  despots  at,  ii.  246  »eq.,  251 ;  dassM 
of  people  at,  ii.  249 ;  names  of  Dorian  and 
Don-Doiian  tribes  at,  ii.  247,  251 ;  Corinth 
and  Megara,  analogy  of,  ii.  259 ;  Athenian 
attadcs  upon,  ir.  81  ;  Spaitan  and  Argeinn 
expedition  against,  t.  84 ;  deiiertion  of,  from 
Sparta  to  Thebes,  vii.  224  ;  intestine  dissen- 
sions at,  B.C.  367-366,  vii.  235  seq. ;  Eu- 
phron  at,  vii.  235  aeq.,  238,  239. 

Sitinua  the  prophet,  217,^301  seq. 

Saphium,  Ui.  29. 

^0^  rac«,  the,  i.  56. 

Bimon^  i.  254. 

Simonides  of  KeSa,  epigmm  of,  on  the  battle  of 
Thermopylse,  iii.  449  ;  mediation  of,  between 
Hiero  and  Thero,  iii.  553. 

Simonide$  of  Amorgus,  poetry  of,  i.  301,  iii. 
70,  78. 

SmdpS,  and  the  Amazons,  i.  177  n.  4;  date  of 
the  foundation  of,  ii.  431  n.  4 ;  Perikl^s's 
expedition  to,  iv.  152  ;  and  the  Ten  Thou- 
sand Greeks,  ti.  297  seq.,  311  ;  long  inde- 
pendence of,  viii.  638 ;  envoys  from,  with 
Darius,  viii.  638. 

Sipfmus,  ii.  36 1  ;  attack  of  Samian  exiles  on, 
iU.  207. 

Sirens,  the,  i.  1. 

Siris,  or  Herakleia,  ii.  542. 

Sisygambis,  viii.  350, 385,  391. 

Sisyphus,  i.  103  acq. 

SUalkes,  iv.  265,  325  seq. 

Sithonia,  iii.  21. 

Sittaki,  the  Ten  Thonsand  Greeks  at,  vi.  239. 

Skaids,  Icelandic,  songs  of,  i.  532  n.  1,  536 
H.  2. 

SkedanUf  vii.  155. 

Skipsis,  Derkyllidas  at,  vi.  373. 

SkUluSf  Xenophon  at,  vi.  340  seq. 

Ski^My  revolt  of,  from  Athens  to  Brasidas,  iv. 
520  seq. ;  dispute  about,  afler  the  One  year's 
truce  between  Athens  and  Sparta,  iv.  523 ; 
blockade  of,  by  the  Athenians,  B.C.  423,  iv. 
527 ;  capture  of,  by  the  Athenians,  B.a  421, 
V.  20. 

SkinUg,  V.  70,  73,  vii.  204. 

Skylax,  iii.  202,  242,  vii.  199  n.  4. 

Skylletium,  ii.  541. 

Skyros,  conquest,  of,  by  Kimon,  iv.  57. 

Skytalism  at  Arj2:os.  vii.  175  seq. 

Skythes  of  ZanklS,  iii.  259  seq. 

Skythini,  and  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks,  vi.  280. 

Slavery  of  debtors  in  Attica  before  Solon,  ii.  301. 

Slaves  in  legendary  Gi-eece,  i.  487  seq. 

Smfirdis,  iii.  189  seq. 

Sminthian  Apollo,  i.  43,  280. 

Smyrna,  ii.  374,  380. 

Social  War,  vii.  652,  661. 
Socratic  philosopken^  \V\en  u^yn^cooideinnation 
of  rhapsodes,  \.  b«^. 


Socratici  viri,  vi.  101  n.  4. 

Sogdian  rock,  capture  o^  by  A  lexander,  viii.  4' 

Sogdiana,  AJexander  in,  viii.  418  seq.,A^. 

S(^rateSf  his  treatment  of  tlie  disciepsocr  I 
twe«>n  scientific  and  reli^'ous  views,  i.  30 
treatment  of,  by  the  Athenians,  i.  31u  » 
alleged  impiety  of,  attacked  by  Aristophan 
i.  330  n. ;  and  the  sophists,  iv.  141,  v.  33 
n.  79  n.  1,  99,  128  n.  2 ;  at  the  battk 
Delium,  iv.  486 ;  and  Alkibiades  v.  31  » 
and  Kritias,  v.  31  seq, ;  at  the  Athenisn 
sembly,  on  tlie  generals  at  Ar£:inusae,  v.  5i 
and  the  Thirty,  v.  566,  579 ;  and  Pui 
nides,  vi.  47  n.  3 ;  dislike  of,  to  teadiinf? 
pay,  vi.  54 ;  life,  character,  philosop 
teaching,  and  death  of,  vi.  99-183. 

Solemnities  and  games,  i.  87. 

Soli  in  Cyprus,  ii.  345. 

Solliian,  Athenian  capture  of,  iv.  260. 

Soheis,  Cape,  ii.  459  n.  4. 

Solon  and  the  Iliad,  i.  534  ».  1  ;  dvil  condil 
of  Attica  befoi-e,  ii.  261  ;  life,  chanu- 
laws,  and  constitution  of,  ii.  296-354. 

Scphokles,  his  (Edipus,  i.  224 ;  his  treatm 
of  mythes,  i.  SH  seq.,  317;  Perikles,  I 
Athenian  armament  under,  against  San 
iv.  167  seq. ;  number  of  tiagedies  by,  vi. 
n.  1 ;  .£schylus  and  Euripid^  vi.  29 ;  ; 
Herodotus,  vi.  30  n.  1. 

SophoklSs  and  Eurymedon,  expeditions  of, 
Sicily  and  Korkyra,  iv.  417  seq.,  452  « 
V.  119  «^. 

SSsis,  vii.  547. 

Sdsistraius,  viii.  582,  583,  586,  592. 

Sparta  and  Mykdnse,  i.  139  seq.;  oocupai 
of,  by  the  Dorians,  i.  410,  ii.  87,  UX) « 
129;  and  the  disunion  of  Gre^  towns, 
41;  not  strictly  a  city,  ii.  43;  inferiox 
Argos  and  neighbouring  Doiians,  B.C.  7 
ii.  84;  first  historical  view  of,  ii.  102; 
the  perfect  Dorian  type,  ii.  113;  pair 
kings  at,  ii.  119;  dassitication  of  the  po 
lation  at,  ii.  129  seq. ;  syssitia  and  pu 
training  at,  ii.  146  seq. ;  partition  of  U 
at,  ascribed  to  Lykui^ns,  ii.  1.56-176;  ] 
gressive  increase  of,  ii.  179;  and  Lepreun 
196;  Argos,  and  Arcadia,  relations  of,  ii. 
n.  4 ;  and  Mantineia,  ii.  200 ;  and  Arcu 
ii.  201  seq. ;  and  Tegea,  ii.  202  seq. ;  be 
of  OrestSs  t*iken  to,  ii.  203 ;  aoquisitioni 
towaids  Argos,  ii.  204  seq. ;  extensive  ] 
sessions  and  power  of  by,  B.C.  540, 
207  seq. ;  military  institutions  of,  ii.  : 
seq. ;  recognized  KU])eriority  of,  ii.  215, 
206,  273 ;  peculiar  government  of,  ii.  2: 
alleged  intervention  of,  with  the  Nemean 
Isthmian  games,  iii.  56  n.  3 ;  exdusive  « 
rscter  of  her  iisstivals,  iii.  59 ;  musical 
poetical  teudendes  at,  iii.  70  seq.,  73  ». 
choric  training  at,  iii.  71  seq.\  iirst  appi 
ance  of,  as  head  of  Pebponncsian  allies', 
144,  148  seq. ;  preparations  at,  for  attad 
Athens,  after  the  fitilure  of  Kleomeo^ 
148  s^.;  and  Croesus,  iii.  163;  aod  Asi 
Greeks,  iii.  170,  vi.  367,  369 ;  and  San 
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$eq, ;  treatment  of  Dnrius's  herald  at,  iii.  272  ; 
appeal  of  Athenians  to,  against  tlie  Medism  of 
^gina,  iii.  273 ;  war  of,  against  Argos,  B.C. 
496-495,  iii.  275  seq. ;  no  heralds  sent  from 
Xerxes  to,  iii.  408 ;  Pan-Hellenic congieis  oon- 
vened  by,  at  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  iii.  408 
seq. ;  leaves  Athens  undefended  against  Mar- 
donius,  iii.  490  seq. ;  headship  of  the  allied 
Greeks  transferred  from,  to  Athens,  iv.  16 
seq, ;  and  Athens,  first  open  separation  be- 
tween, iv.  17,  19  seq.,  46 ;  secret  promise 
of,  to  the  Thasians,  to  invade  Attica,  iv.  64 ; 
restores  the  supremacy  of  Thebes  in  Boeotia,  iv. 
66,  77 ;  and  the  rest  of  Peloponnesus,  between 
K.C.  477-457,  iv.  67 ;  earthquake  and  revolt 
of  Helots  at,  B.C.  464,  iv.  67  seq. ;  Athenian 
auxiliaries  to,  against  the  Helots,  iv.  68  seq. ; 
Athenians  renounce  the  allumce  of,  B.C.  464, 
iv.  71 ;  and  Athens,  five  yeai-s'  truce  between, 
iv.  83;  and  Delphi,  B.C.  452-447,  iv.  93; 
and  Athens,  thirty  yeare'  truce  between,  iv. 
96;  application  of  Samiians  to,  iv.  169  ;  im- 
periiU,  compai-ed  with  imperial  Athens, 
iv.  177,  vi.  353  seq. ;  and  her  subject- 
allies,  iv.  179;  and  Athens,  confederacies  of, 
iv.  186  ;  promise  of,  to  the  Potidaians,  to  in- 
vade Attica,  iv.  204 ;  application  of  the  Les- 
bians to,  iv.  209 ;  assembly  at,  before  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  iv.  211  seq.;  relations  of, 
with  her  allies,  iv.  212  ;  congress  of  allies  at, 
B.C.  432,  iv.  223  seq. ;  requisitions  addressed 
to  Athens  by,  u.c.  431,  iv.  227  seq. ;  235 
seq. ;  efforts  of,  to  i*alse  a  naval  force  on  com- 
mencing the  PeUponnesian  war,  iv.  251 ;  and 
the  Mitylensans,  iv.  339  seq. ;  desjmtches 
fix)m  Artaxerxds  to,  iv.  456  seq. ;  and  Athens, 
one  year's  truce  between,  B.C.  423,  iv.  518 
seq. ;  533,  536  seq. ;  and  the  Peace  of  Nikias, 
V.  2,  8 ;  and  Argos,  uncertain  relations  be> 
tween,  &c.  421,  v.  3 ;  and  Athens,  alliance 
between,  B.C.  421,  v.  4 ;  revolt  of  Elis  from, 
T.  16  seq.;  congress  at,  B.C.  421,  v.  21.; 
and  Bceotia,  alliance  between,  B.C.  420,  v. 
23;  and  Argos,  fifty  years'  peace  between, 
V.  25  seq. ;  embassy  of  Nikias  to,  v.  42  ;  and 
Athens,  relations  between,  B.C.  419,  v.  61  ; 
and  the  battle  of  Mantineia,  B.C.  418,  v.  77  ; 
and  Argos,  peace  and  alliance  between,  B.C. 
418,  V.  80  seq. ;  submission  of  Mantineia  to, 
V.  82 ;  and  Athens,  relations  between,  B.C. 
416,  V.  89 ;  and  Sicily,  relations  of,  altered 
by  the  quan-el  between  Corinth  and  Korkyia, 
V.  113;  aid  expected  from  the  Sicilian  Do- 
rians by,  B.C.  431,  V.  114;  embas>y  from 
Syracuse  and  Corinth  to,  B.C.  415,  v.  204 
seq. ;  Alkibiades  at,  v.  205  seq.,  354  ;  and 
Athens,  violation  of  the  peace  between,  B.C. 
414,  V.  250;  resolution  of,  to  fortify  De- 
keleia  and  send  a  force  to  Syracuse,  it.c.  414, 
V.  251  ;  application  from  Chios  to,  v.  320  ; 
embassy  from  TiasapheniSs  and  Pharaabazus 
to,  V.  321 ;  embassy  fix)m  the  Four  Hundred 
to,  V.  403,  425 ;  proposals  of  peace  fiom,  to 
Athens,  B.C.  410,  v.  458  seq.;  alleged  pro- 
posals of  peace  from,  to  Athens,  alter  the 
battle  of  Arginiuse,  t.  537  ;  fiM  proposals  of 
Athens  to,  alter  the  battle  of  J:)goiipotami,  v. 
VOL.  VIII. 


551 ;  embassies  of  Thernmenes  to,  v.  551, 
553 ;  assembly  of  the  Peloponnesian  confe- 
deiacy  at,  B.C.  404,  v.  553  ;  terms  of  peace 
gi-anted  to  Athens  by,  B.C.  404,  v.  553 ;  trium- 
phant return  of  Lysandcr  to,  v.  561 ;  and  her 
allies,  after  the  capture  of  Athens  by  Lysander, 
V.  579  ;  oppressive  dominion  of,  attei*  the  cap- 
turo  of  Athens  by  Lysander,  v.  58  i ;  opposi- 
tion to  Lysander  at,  v.  582  ;  pacification  by, 
between  the  Ten  at  Athens  and  the  exiles  at 
Peii-asus,  v.  597 ;  empire  of,  contiasted  with 
her  promises  of  liberty,  vi.  353  seq. ;  change 
in  the  language  and  plans  of,  towards  the 
close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  vi.  356 ;  and 
the  Thirty  at  Athens,  vi.  359 ;  opportunity 
lost  by,  for  organising  a  stable  confederacy 
throughout  Greece,  vi.  363  seq. ;  alienation 
of  the  allies  of,  after  the  battle  of  iEgosjK)- 
tiimi,  vi.  381  seq.;  and  Elis,  war  between, 
vi.  383  seq, ;  refuses  to  restore  the  Olympic 
presidency  to  the  Pisatans,  vi.  387  ;  expels 
the  Mcssenians  from  Pelo{x>nnesus,  vi.  388 ; 
intioduction  of  gold  and  silver  to,  by  Ly- 
sander, vi.  389  seq. ;  in  B.C.  432  and  after 
B.C.  404,  contiast  between,  vi.  391 ;  position 
of  kings  at,  vi,  396  seq. ;  conspiraty  of  Kina- 
don  at,  vi.  405  seq. ;  Peraian  preparations  for 
maritime  war  against,  B.C.  397,  vi.  411, 
424;  revolt  of  l5iodes  from,  vi.  425;  rela- 
tions of,  with  her  neighbours  and  allies,  after 
the  accession  of  Agesilaus,  vi.  438  ;  and  He- 
i-akleia  Trachynia,  vi.  439,  454 ;  and  Timo- 
kratds,  vi.  440  se<i. ;  and  Thebes,  war  between, 
B.C.  395,  vi.  442  seq. ;  alliance  of  Thebes, 
Atijcns,  Corinth,  and  Argos  against,  vi.  453 ; 
proceedings  of,  against  Thebes,  Athens,  Co- 
rinth, and  Argos,  vi.  455,  456  5^17. ;  conse- 
quences of  the  battles  of  Corinth,  Knidus,  and 
Koroneia  to,  vi.  467  seq.;  hostility  of,  to 
paitial  land  confederacies  in  Greece,  vi.  506 ; 
congiess  at,  on  the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  vi. 
528  ;  and  the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  vii.  1  seq., 
7  seq.j  24 ;  applications  of,  for  Persian  aid, 
vii.  5  seq. ;  and  Persia  after  the  battle  of 
iEgospotami,  vii.  7;  and  Grecian  auto- 
nomy, vii.  9  seq.,  24;  miso-Theban  proceed- 
ings of,  after  the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  vii.  24 
seq. ;  lestores  PUtwa,  vii.  26  seq. ;  oppi-esdve 
couduct  of,  towards  Mantineia,  B.C.  386,  vii. 
30  seq. ;  mischievous  influence  of,  after  the 
peace  of  Antalkidas,  vii.  34  seq. ;  naval  com- 
lK»tion  of  Athens  with,  after  the  jieace  of 
Antalkidas,  vii.  37  seq.  ;  and  the  Olyntliian 
confederacy,  vii.  45  seq.,  50,  56  seq. ;  and 
the  gurpri.se  of  Thebes  by  Phoebidas,  vii.  53 
seq.  ;  and  Phllus,  vii.  62 ;  ascendency  and 
unpopularity  of,  B.C.  370,  vii.  64  stv/. ;  Xe- 
nophon  on  the  coudml  of,  between  B.C.  387- 
379,  vii.  68 ;  ellcct  of  the  revolution  at 
Thebes,  B.C.  :i79,  on,  vii.  82  ;  tiiid  of  Spho- 
drias  at,  vii.  88  seq. ;  wardeclare*!  by  Athens 
against,  B.C.  378,  vii.  89 ;  separate  peace  of 
Athens  with,  B.C.  374,  vii.  119,  123;  and 
PolvdaniJis,  vii.  119  seq.;  decline  of  the 
power  of,  between  D.C.  382-374,  vii.  122  ; 
discouragement  of,  by  her  defeat  at  Korkyra 
and  by  earthquakes,  B.C.  372,  \-ii.  136  \  disi- 
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pomtioQ  of  Athens  to  pence  with,  B.C.  372, 
vii.  137,  142;  (;enend  peat-e  settled  at,  B.C. 
371,  vii.  142  seq.,  148,  173;  effect  of  the 
news  of  the  defeat  at  Leuktra  on,  rii.  162  ; 
and  Athens,  ditrereuce  between,  in  passive 
endurance  and  active  energy,  vii.  164  ;  rein- 
forcements from,  after  the  battle  of  Leuktra, 
vii.  164;  treatment  of  defeated  citizens  on 
their  return  from  Leukti-a,  vii.  168  teq. ;  and 
Thebes,  allied  aiiutration  of  the  Achseans 
between,  afler  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  vii.  174 
».  1 ;  position  of,  afler  the  battle  of  Leuktra, 
vii.  175;  and  the  Amphiktyontc  assembly, 
vii.  176  teq. ;  viii.  2  ;  feeling  against  Agesi- 
lausat,  B.C.  371,  vii.  181 ;  hostile  approaches 
of  Epaminondas  to,  vii.  191  seq,,  289  seq, ; 
abstraction   of  Western   Laconia   from,    vii. 
198  seq, ;  application  of,  to  Athens  for  aid 
against  Thebes,  B.C.  369,  vii.  205  seq.,  and 
Athens,  alliance  between.  B.C.  369,  vii.  221 ; 
reinforcement  from  Svracuse  in  aid  of,  vii. 
225;  peace  of  her  allies  with  Thebes,  vii. 
255  seq. ;  alliance  of  EUis  and  Achaia  with, 
B.C.  365,  vii.  274 ;  and  Dionysius,  vii.  403, 
447,  474 ;  degradation  of,  B.C.  360-359,  vii. 
631  seq.;  countenance  of  the  Phokians  by, 
B.C.  353,  viii.  19;  plans  of,  against  Megalo- 
polis and  Messdnd,  B.C.  353,  viii.  20,  43; 
decline    in    military   readiness    among    the 
Peloponnesian  allies  of,  afler  the   Pelopon- 
nesian  war,    viii.  35;  ineffectual   campaign 
of,  against  Meg.ilopoli8,  viii.  52  seq. ;  envoys 
fit)m,  to  Philip,  viii.  143,  146;  envoys  from, 
with  Daiius,  vii.  407 ;  anti-Macedonian  po- 
licy of,  afler  Alexandei^s  death,  viii.  484  seq. 

fijparten kings,  i. 413,470;  u.  121  seq.-,  senate, 
assembly,  and  ephors,  ii.  116  seq. ;  popular 
assembly,  ii.  126 ;  constitution,  ii.  127  seq. ; 
government,  secrecy  of,  ii.  142;  discipline, 
ii.  146  seq. ;  women,  ii.  148  seq.;  law  and 
practice  of  succession,  erroneous  suppositions 
about,  ii.  170  seq. ;  arbitration  of  the  dispute 
between  Athens  and  Megara  about  :^alamis, 
ii.  299 ;  expeditions  against  Hippias,  iii.  104; 
empire,  commencement  of,  vi.  345,  347  seq., 
353  seq. ;  empire,  Theopompus  on,  vi.  357  n. 
2  ;  allies  at  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  vii.  160. 

Spartans,  and  Pheidon,  ii.  92 ;  and  Messenians, 
early  proceedings  of,  ii.  103 ;  local  distinctions 
among,  ii.   130;   the  class  of,  ii.  130  s^  ; 
and  Helots,  ii.  140  seq. ;  marriage  among,  ii. 
149  ;  their  ignorance  of  letters,  ii.  154  n.  2; 
musical  suscfiptibilities  of,  ii.  189;  and  the 
second  Messenian  war,  ii.  191,  194;  careful 
training  of,  when  other  states  had  none,  ii. 
209;   and  the  battle  of  Marathon,  iii.  293, 
309  ;  unwillingness  of,  to  postpone  or  neglect 
festivals,  iii.  426 ;  at  Plataea,  iii.  499,  506, 
srq. ;  and  the  continental  loninns  ailer  the 
battle  of  Mykaie,  iii.  529  ;  and  the  foi  tifica- 
tion   of  Athens,   iii.    506  se'j. ;   favourable 
answer  of  the  oracle  at  [)elphi  to,  on  war 
with   Athens,   B.o.  432,  iv.  223  ;  final  an- 
swer of  the  Athenians  to,  before  the  I»elo- 
iwmnesjan  war,  \v .  Ta^  •,  vWw  ^^w^  W  v»^> 


r6neia,  vi.  464 ;  project  of,  for  the  rescue  d 
the  Asiatic  Greeks,  vii.  38 ;  miso-Thelan  im- 
pulse of,  B.C.  37 1 ,  vii.  1 52  ;  confideoce  ani 
defeat  of,  at  Leuktra,  vii.  157  seq.;  M'lv^ 
meut  of,  from  Boeotia  after  the  bottle  ot 
Leuktra,  vii.  167 ;  refusal  of,  to  acknow- 
ledge the  independence  of  Mi'saeue,  vii.  'iju, 
256,  307 ;  and  Dion,  vii.  5U9. 

Sparti.l  217,  219. 

Spartokidaif  viii.  655  seq. 

Speakiiuj,  public,  its  early  origin  and  iutcllec 
tual  effects,  i.  470  se*/. 

Sperthiis  and  Bulis,  iv.  301  n.  1. 

Speusippas,  indictment  of,  by  Leogoras,  v.  18 
n  2. 

Sph'tkteria^  locality  of^  iv.  415  ;  occupation  oi 
by  the  Laoedjemonians,  iv.  419,  41.19 ;  blwk 
ade  of  Lacedaimonitms  in,  iv.  423,  4:'> 
seq. ;  LaoedsemoniiW  embassy  to  Athens  fi' 
the  release  of  the  prisonere  in,  iv.  424  ^q. 
I>emosthen$s*s  application  for  reinforL-emenl 
to  attack,  iv.  432  seq. ;  condition  of,  on  tli 
attack  by  Demosthenes  and  Klcon,  iv.  438 
victory  of  Demosthenes  and  Kleon  over  L; 
cedsDoonians  in,  iv.  438  stf^. ;  sumeodor  < 
Lacedaemonians  in,  iv.  442  seq, ;  arrival 
prisoners  from,  at  Athens,  iv.  447 ;  restoi- 
tion  of  prisoners  taken  at,  v.  5  seq. ;  disfm: 
chiseroent  of  restored  prisoners  from,  v.  19, 

Sphendaleis,  Attic  deme  of,  iii.  495  n.  2. 

Sphinx,  the,  i,  7,  223. 

^>hoirias,  attempt  of,  to  surprise  Peine u 
vii.  86  seq. 

Spitamenes,  viii.  422,  427. 

Spithriditis  and  the  Lacedaemonians,  vi. 
428  seq. 

Stable,  the  Augean,  i.  119. 

Stajeira,  iii.  21. 

Standard  of  historical    evidence    raised    wil 
regard  to  England,  but  not  with  reganl 
Greece,  i.  399. 

Stasippus,  vii.  182. 

Staiira,  ^-iu.  350.  376,  450. 

Statttesj  Greek,  identified  with  the  beings  tJi( 
represented  i.  378. 

Stenyklirus,  Dorians  of,  ii.  99  seq, 

SteropSs,  i.  4. 

StesichoruSf  the  lyric  poet  and  Helen,  i.  25 
seq, ;  dialect  of,  iii.  74  seq, 

Stesikles,  vii.  125,  128  n. 

Sthenelaldas,  the  e|»hor,  iv.  221  seq. 

Story  of  striking  off  the  overtopping  ears  < 
com,  ii.  241  n.  1. 

Strabo  on  the  Amazons,  i.  179  ;  his  version  < 
the  Argonautk  expedition,  i.  213;  on  01 
and  New  Ilium,  i.  274  se*]. ;  his  tnmstbmi; 
mation  of  mythes  to  history,  i.  339. 

Stranffers,  supplication  of,  i.  472  n.  2 ;  recej 
tion  of,  in  legendary  Greece,  i.  477. 

Stratejiy  Kleisthenean,  iii.  1 16 ;  enlarg* 
functions  of  Athenian,  afler  the  Persian  wa 
iv.  33. 

Stratolas,  vii.  280. 

StrtitHSt  attack  of  Peloponnesians,  Ambrakio 
ntj-l  Kpirots  upon,  B.C.  429,  iv.  31 1. 
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Strornbichides,  pursuit  of  Chalkiileus  and  Alki- 
buidd;!  by,  V.  32fi ;  oxfiedition  of,  to  Cliias, 
V.  328,  342;  removal  of,  from  Chios  to  the 
Helles]K>nt,  v.  43i>;  arrival  of,  at  ^^amos, 
from  the  Hellespont,  v.  436  ;  and  other 
Athenian  democrats,  imprisonment  of,  v.  559  ; 
tiial  and  execution  of,  v.  5B2  scq, 

Stifjphe,  introduction  of,  iii.  7."). 

Ftrntha8f  victory  of,  over  Thimbron,  vi.  508. 

Strymdn,  Greek  settlementii  east  of,  in  Thrace, 
iii.  21  ;  Xerxes's  bridges  across  the,  iii.  380. 

St»ix,  i.  7. 

St;ix,  rocks  near,  ii.  79  n. 

Subterranean  course  of  rivers  in  Greece,  ii.  7. 

Succession,  Solon's  laws  of,  ii.  337. 

Sftii,  ii.  571. 

SupplumtSf  reception  of,  in  legendary  Greece, 
i.  477. 

Snpplicatkn  of  strangers,  i.  472  n.  2. 

Susa,  sum  found  by  Alexander  the  Great  at, 
iii.  201  n.  2.;  Phamabnziis  conveys  Gre<'k 
escorts  towards,  v.  469  ;  Alexander  at,  viii. 
389,  448 ;  Alexander's  march  from,  to  Per- 
sepolis,  viii.  390  scq. 

Sfifin^  viii.  407. 

SusicM  Gates,  Alexander  at,  viii.  391. 

Syagrus,  reply  of,  to  Gelon,  i.  141. 

Syhoj'iSf  foundation,  territory,  and  colonies  of, 
ii.  535  seq, ;  fall  of,  ii.  547,  553,  iii.  353 
srq. ;  maximum  power  of  ii.  549  seq, ;  and 
Kroton,  war  between,  iii.  352. 

*S//6.i/"iYf»,  character  of,  ii.  549  srq. ;  defesit  of, 
by  the  Krotoniates,  iii.  853 ;  descendants 
of,  at  Thnrii,  iv.  155. 

**  Sybaritic  tales^**  ii.  550. 

Si/enmsis  of  KUtkia,  and  Cyrus  the  Younger, 
vi.  201. 

Siflosonj  iii.  212  seq. 

Siiiniiwries  at  Athens,  vii,  102  seq. ;  speech  of 
Dfniostheiies  on  the,  viii.  39  seq. 

Sifmpfe.faJes,  the,  i.  197. 

Sunitufma,  Macedonian,  viii.  295. 

Syracfisan  aysembly,  on  the  approaching  Athe- 
nian expedition,  u.c.  415,  v.  159  s<^.;  shijiH, 
improvements  in,  to  suit  the  nanow  har- 
bour, V.  281 ;  squadron  under  Hennokrates 
against  Athens  in  the  .4*!gean,  vii.  338  seq. ; 
generals  at  Agrigentum,  complaints  against, 
vii.  377,  380 ;  generals  at  Agrigentum, 
speech  of  Dionysius  against,  vii.  382  seq. ; 
horsemen,  mutiny  of,  against  DionyKius,  vii. 
899  seq. ;  soldiers,  mutiny  of,  agaiiu»t  Diony- 
sius, vii.  408  seq. 

SyrcfcusanSf  confidence  and  proceedings  of, 
after  the  cnptnre  of  Plommyrir.m,  B  C.  413, 
V.  257  s**q. ;  and  Athenians,  conflicts  be- 
tween in  the  Gieat  Harbour,  v.  258,  261 
seq.f  277  seq.y  284  seq. ;  defeat  of  the  Athe- 
nian night-attack  upon  Kpipoiar  by,  v.  268 
seq.'f  their  blockade  of  the  Athenians  in  the 
haibour,  v.  280;  captured  by  Thrasyllus, 
V.  464  ;  delay  of,  in  aiding  J^elinus,  n.c. 
409,  vii.  .356,  359;  improvement  in  Diony- 
sius's  behaviour  towards,  u  C.  399,  \ii.  418 ; 
victoiy  of,  over  the  Carthaginians  in  tlie 
Great  Harbour,  vii.  444  ;  n^i;otiationfl  of 
Diony^iius  the  Younger  with  DioD  and  the. 


vii.  540 ;  defeat  of  Diony&ius  the  Younger, 
by  Dion  and  the,  vii.  541  seq.;  application 
from,  to  Dion  at  Leontini,  vii.  551  ;  grati- 
tude of,  to  Dion,  vii.  555 ;  opposition  of,  to 
Dion  as  dictator,  vii.  563  seq. ;  application 
of,  to  Hiketas  and  Corintli,  B.C.  iH4,  vii. 
575  seq. ;  and  Timoleon,  application  of,  to 
Corinth,  vii.  601^. 
Syracuse^  foundation  of,  ii.  523 ;  petalism  or 
ostracism  at,  iii.  139;  inferior  to  Agrigen- 
tum and  Gela,  before  D.c.  500.  iii.  535 ;  in 
D.C.  500,  iii.  535  ;  increased  population  and 
power  of,  under  Gelo,  iii.  544  seq. ;  pri- 
soners awarded  to,  afler  the  battle  of  Himera, 
iii.  551  ;  topography  of,  B.C.  465,  iii.  558 
n.  1 ;  fail  of  the  Gelonian  dynasty  at,  iii. 
557  seq. ;  Gelonian  citizens  of,  iii.  558  scq, ; 
reaction  against  despotism  at,  aflter  the  fall 
of  the  Gelonian  dynasty,  iii.  563 ;  political 
dissensions  and  failure  of  astracism  at,  v. 
106  ;  foreign  exploits  of,  B.C.  452,  y.  107  ; 
Duketius  at,  v.  108  ;  and  Agrigentum,  hos- 
tilities between,  B.C.  446,  v.  110;  conquests 
and  ambitious  schemes  of,  B.C.  440,  v.  110; 
incredulity  and  contempt  at,  as  to  the  Athe- 
nian armament  for  Sicily,  B.C.  415,  v.  159  ; 
quiescence  of  the  democracy  at,  v.  1 60  n. ; 
preparations  at,  on  the  approach  of  the  Athe- 
nian armament,  B.C.  41 5,  v.  1 66  ;  empty  dis- 
play of  the  Athenian  armament  at,  B.C.  415,  t. 
1G9 ;  increased  conBdence  at,  through  Nikias's 
inaction,  B.C.  415,  v.  189  ;  landing  of  Nikias 
and  his  forces  in  the  Gre.it  Haibour  of,  B.C. 
415,  V.  190  ;  defensive  measures  of,  after  the 
battle  near  the  Olympieion,  v.  198;  embassy 
from,  to  Corinth  and  Sfjarta,  B.C.  415,  v.  204 ; 
local  condition  and  fortifications  of,  in  the 
spring  of,  B.C.  414,  v.  213;  localities  out- 
side the  walU  of,  v.  213  ;  possibilities  of  the 
siege  of,  B.C.  415  and  414,  v.  214;  siege  of, 
B.C.  414,  V.  217  seq. ;  bittle  near,  B.C,  414, 
V.  222  seq. ;  entrance  of  the  Athenian  fleet 
into  the  Groat  Harl»our  at,  B.C.  414,  v. 
224  ;  approach  of  Gylippus  to,  v.  228  scq. ; 
arrival  of  Gylippus  and  Gongylus  at,  v. 
223;  expcilition  to,  under  Demosthenes, 
B.C.  413,  v.  253;  Athenian  victory  in  the 
harbour  of,  B.C.  413,  v.  255;  defeat  of  a 
Sicilian  reinforcement  to,  B.C.  413,  v.  259; 
disadvantages  of  the  Athenian  fleet  in  the 
harl)Our  of,  v.  260 ;  arrival  of  DemosthenSsat, 
v.  264.  265  ;  philo- Athenians  at,  during  the 
siege,  V.  273  n. ;  increase  of  force  and  con- 
fidence in,  after  the  night  attack  upon  Epi- 
polae,  V.  275 ;  i)ostiH>iiement  of  the  Athe- 
nians' retreat  from,  by  an  eclipse  of  the 
moon,  V.  276 ;  numl)er  and  variety  of  forces 
engn^inl  at,  v.  279;  postponement  of  the 
Athenians'  retreat  from,  by  Hermokratds, 
V.  290 ;  retreat  of  the  Athenians  from,  iv. 
291  seq, ;  number  and  treatment  of  Athe- 
nian prisoners  at,  v.  .302  seq.;  topography 
of,  and  the  operations  during  the  Athenian 
8i«;e,  V.  608  seq. ;  rally  of  Athens  during 
the  year  after  the  disji.stor  at,  v.  354 ;  rein- 
forcement from,  in  aid  of  Sparta,  B.C.  36S, 
vii.  225  ;  afler  Uie  destruction  of  tha  AAbA^ 
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nian  armament,  vii.  337,  340  $eq. ;  and  Uie 
quarrel  between  Selinus  and  Egesta,  B.C. 
410,  vii.  355  j*^. ;  embassy  from,  to  Han- 
nibal, at  Selinus  vii.  300;  aid  from,  to 
Himera,  against  Hannibal,  yii.  361,  362; 
attempts  of  Heimokrat^  to  re-enter,  yii. 
366  9eq. ;  first  appearance  of  Dionysius  at, 
vii.  370 ;  discord  at,  B.C.  407,  vii.  371 ; 
reinfoixsement  from,  to  Agrigeiitum,  vii. 
376  ;  movement  of  the  Herraokraiean  party 
at,  to  raise  Dionysius  to  power,  vii.  382 ; 
Dionysius  one  of  the  genarals  at,  vii.  383 
«fg. ;  return  of  the  Hermokratean  exiles  to, 
vii.  386 ;  return  of  Dionysius  from  Gela  to, 
B.C.  405,  vii.  387  ;  establishment  of  Diony- 
sius as  despot  at,  vii.  391  seq.,  401 ;  re- 
distribution of  property  at,  by  Dionysius, 
vii.  405  »eq,y  locality  of,  vii.  415;  addi- 
tional fortifications  at,  by  Dionysius,  vii. 
416  teq, ;  plunder  of  Carthaginians  at,  by 
permission  of  Dionysius,  vii.  427 ;  provi- 
sions of  Dionydus  for  the  defence  of,  against 
the  Carthaginians,  B.C.  396,  vii.  438 ;  re- 
treat of  Dionysius  from,  to  Katana,  B.C.  395, 
vii.  441  ;  siege  of,  by  Imilkon,  vii.  442  seq. 
Carthaginians  before,  vii.  442  seq.,  449  seq, ; 
exultation  at,  over  the  burning  of  the  Car^ 
thaginian  fleet  at  Dsskon,  vii.  451 ;  new 
constructions  and  improvements  by  Diony- 
sius at,  vii.  489  ;  feeling  at,  towaixls  Diony- 
sius the  Younger  and  Dion,  B.C.  357,  vii. 
530 ;  Dion's  march  from  Herakleia  to,  vii. 
535 ;  Timokratds,  governor  of,  vii.  53G  seq  ; 
,  Dion's  entries  into,  B.C.  357  and  B.C.  356, 
vii.  537  seq,,  553 ;  flight  of  Dionysius  the 
Younger  from,  to  Lokri,  vii.  548 ;  rescue 
of,  by  Dion,  vii.  553  seq, ;  condition  of,  B.C. 
353-344,  vii.  571  seq. ;  return  of  Dionysus 
the  Younger  to,  vii.  573 ;  first  arrival  of 
Timoleon  at,  viL  589 ;  return  of  Timoleon 
from  Adranum  to,  vii.  596  ;  flight  of  Magon 
from,  vii.  598  seq, ;  Timoleon's  temptations 
and  conduct  on  becoming  master  <^  vii.  602 
seq. ;  Timolcon's  recall  of  exiles  to,  vii.  604 ; 
desolate  condition  of,  on  coming  into  the 
hands  of  Timoleon,  vii.  604 ;  eflbits  of 
Corinth  to  re-constitute,  vii.  605 ;  influx  of 
colonists  to,  on  the  invitation  of  Corinth  and 
Timoleon,  vii.  606  ;  Timoleon  marches  from, 
against  the  Carthaginians,  vii.  609  seq. ; 
Timoleon  lays  down  his  power  at,  vii.  620 ; 
great  influence  of  Timoleon  at,  after  his  re- 
signation, vii.  621,  626  ;  residence  of  Timo- 
leon at,  vii.  625 ;  Timoleon  in  the  public 
assembly  of,  vii.  625  seq. ;  the  constitution 
established  by  Timoleon  at^  exchanged  for  a 
democracy,  viii,  582;  expedition  from,  to 
Kroton,  about  B.C.  320,  viii.  h%h ;  revolu- 
tions at,  about  B.C.  320,  viii.  586, 587;  mas- 
sacre at,  by  Agathokles  in  collusion  with 
Hamilkar,  viii.  589  seq. ;  Agathoklfis,  consti- 

t  tuted  despot  of,  viii.  590 ;  Hamiikar's  un- 
successful attempt  to  take,  viii.  607  seq. ; 
barbarities  of  Agathoklfis  at,  afler  his  African 
expedition,  viu.  B'll . 

Syrians  not  dUl\ngu\:ft\ve^!L  (vom  Kv«^vua  Vci 
Giieek  authors,  u,  46^  n. 


Syrphax,  viii.  320. 

Syssiiiiij  or  public  mess  at  Sparta,  ii.  146. 

T. 

Tachos,  vii.  317  seq. 

Tagus,  TheMalian,  ii.  61. 

Talos,  i.  201. 

Tamos,  vii.  11. 

Tamyncs,  Phokion's  victory  at,  viii.  88;  IV- 
mosthen^:}  reproached  for  his  absence  from 
the  buttle  of,  viii.  90. 

Tanagra,  battle  of,  iv.  78 ;  reconciliation  ol 
leaders  and  parties  at  Athens,  after  the  battle 
of,  iv.  79. 

Titntalus,  i.  133. 

Taochi,  and  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks,  vi 
277  seq, 

Taphians  in  Homer*s  time,  i.  491. 

Taranto,  flshery  at,  ii.  545  n. 

Tarentines  and  Kh^ians,  expedition  of,  af^^ns 
the  lapygians,  iii.  564;  and  Messapian? 
viii.  583. 

Tarentum,  foundation  of  cities  in  the  Gulf  oi 
i.  189 ;  Greek  settlements  on  the  Gulf  of,  ii 
541  ;  foundation  and  position  of,  ii.  543  set] 

Tarsus,  origin  of,  i.  73  n.  3,  ii.  454 ;  Cyni 
the  Younger  at,  vi.  202  seq. ;  Alexander  a1 
viii.  340. 

Tartarus,  i.  4,  7,  8. 

Tartessus,  ii.  452 ;  not  visited  by  Greek 
before  B.C.  630,  ii.  455  ;  K6keus*s  voyag 
to,  ii.  456. 

Tlmrt  in  the  Crimea,  ii.  428. 

Tattromenittm,  ii.  522 ;  commencement  of,  vii 
438;  repulse  of  Dionysius  at,  vii.  459 
capture  of,  by  Dionysius,  vii.  462  ;  Tiniolou: 
at,  vii.  586. 

Taurus,  viii.  401  n.  2. 

Taurus,  Mount,  Alexander  at,  ^-iii.  339. 

Taxiarch,  ii.  214. 

Taxila,  Alexander  at,  viii.  438. 

Tearless  Battle,  the,  vii.  232  seq, 

Tegea  and  Mantineia,  ii.  1 99,  iv.  535  seq.,  v 
13  ;  and  Sparta,  ii.  202  seq. ;  bones  of  Oreste 
taken  fi-om,  ii.  203  ;  refusal  of,  to  join  Art:<« 
B.C.  421,  V.  17;  plans  of  the  Argeian  allies 
against,  B.C.  418,  v.  66 ;  march  of  Agi:$  t( 
the  relief  of,  B.C.  418,  v.  66  ;  revolution  at 
B.C.  370,  vii.  183 ;  seizure  of  Arcadians  at,  b^^ 
the  Theban  harmost,  vii.  284  seq. ;  Epami 
nondas  at,  B.C.  362,  vii.  289,  291,  294  ieq. 
march  of  Epamincmdas  from,  B.C.  362,  vii 
2dGseq. 

Tfgyra,  victory  of  Pelopidas  at,  vii.  117. 

Teittn  inscriptions,  ii.  378  n.  1. 

Tetamon,  i.  156  seq, 

Telegonus,  i.  263. 

TSlekus,  conquests  of,  ii.  1 78  ;  death  of,  ii.  183 

Telecntes,  ii.  262. 

THephus,  i.  149,  245. 

Tele'Uias  and  Agesilaus,  capture  of  the  Lon 
Walls  at  Corinth,  and  of  Lechieum  by,  v 
487  seq, ;  expedition  of,  to  Rhodes,  vi.  b^)^, 
513  ;  at  iEgina,  vi.  517,  519  ;  attack  of,  o 
the  Peineus,  vi.   520  seq, ;    at  Olynthui 
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Sybaris,  iii.  352  scq. 

and  Soiygeius,  ii.  85. 

KresphontS.s,  and  Ariatodemiis,    i. 
'. ;  and  Kresphontds,  family  of,  lowest 

series  of  subjects  for  heroic  drama, 

utoation  of,  ii.  382  n. 

>maiks  of  Herodotus  on  the  l(^nd  of, 

;  Delphian  procei«ion  to,  ii.  5H  n.  2 ; 

1  army  sent  to  defend,  against  Xerxes, 

7 ;    abandonment  of  the  defence  of, 

.  Xerxes,  iii.  418  seq, 

f  Elcmi»  built  by  order  of  DSm^tSr, 

continental  settlements  of,  ii.  887  ; 
7  of,  by  Macedonian  admirals,  viii.  365. 
)intraent  of  the,  at  Athens,  r.  590 ; 
"es  of  the,  at  Athens,  v.  591 ;  peace 
n  the,  at  Athens,  and  ThrasybiiluM, 
'  seq. ;  ti'eatment  of  the,  at  Atliens, 
)3,  vi.  3. 
raU  appointed  to  succeed  AlkibiadSs, 

• 

he  Sidonian  prince,  viii.  171. 
usand  Greeks,  position  and  circnm- 
•  of,  vi.  1 93  ;  commencement  of  their 
,  vi.  232 ;  Persian  heralds  to,  on 
ncing  their  retreat,  vi.  233 ;  nego- 
s  and  convention  of  Tissaphemes  with, 

>  seq. ;  quarrel  of,  with  Arisus,  vi. 
retreating  march  of,  under  Tissa- 
8,  vi.  238  seq. ;  at  the  Tigris,  vi.  239 
it  the  Greater  Zab,  vi.  243;  sum- 
by   Ariseus   to   surrender,    vi.    249 ; 

B  of,  after  the  seizure  of  the  generals, 
0 ,  new  generals  appointed  by,  vi. 
great  ascendency  of  Xenophon  over, 

>  seq, ;  crossing  of  the  Great  Zab  by, 
0 ;  harassing  attacks  of  the  Persian 
T  on,  vi.  201  scq, ;  retreat  of,  along 
igris,  vi.  262  seq. ;  and  the  Kardu- 
,  Ti.  266  seq. ;  at  the  Kentrit^  vi. 
HI, ;  in  Armenia,  vi.  273  seq. ;  and 
lalybes,  vi.  277  seq. ;  and  the  Taochi, 
7  seq. ;  and  the  Skythiui,  vi.  280 ; 
ght  of  the  Euxine  by,  vi.  281  ;  and  the 
nes,  vi.  281  ;  and  the  Kolchians,  vi. 
94 ;  at  Tra|»e2us,  vi.  283,  295  seq. ; 
phy  of  the  retreat  of,  vi.  285  scq. ; 
s  of  the  Greeks  on  the  Euxine  towards, 
'I  9cq.\  leave  Trapozus,  vi.  295;  at 
IS,  vi.  295  ;  march  of,  to  Kotyora,  vi. 
at  Kotyora,  vi.  297  seq. ;  and  the 
igoniaus,  vi.  310;  sail  to  Sinopc,  vi. 
at  Herakleia,  vi.  312;  at  Kalp6,  vi. 
and  Kleander,  vi.  315  scq.j  330;  and 
>iu8,  vi.  320  Bcq.,  31^ ;  and  Seuthes, 
),  832  seq, :  after  leaving  Byzantium, 
9  seq. ;  apd  Aristarthus,  vi.  330  seq. ; 
the  Lacedicmonians,  vi.  334,  339,  369, 
in  Mysia,  vi.  377  seq.  \  Xenophon's 
ill  of;  vi.  338 ;  eflfecU  of  their  retreat 

Greek  mind,  vi.  343  seq, 
mandf  the  Pan-Arcadian,  rii.  203. 
nndation  of,  ii.  377 ;  inacripCioM  of, 
I  n.  1  ;  emigratioii  finom,  tm  the  ooa- 

of  llarpngua,  iii.   178;    loM  o^  to 


Atliens,  B.O.  41 2,  v.  329 ;  capture  of,  by  the 
Lacedaemonians,  v.  487. 

Tereiis^  i.  165. 

TerpandeVf  i.  524  ;  musical  improvements  of, 
lu.  6.>. 

Tethys,  i.  5,  6. 

Teukrians,  the,  i.  278,  287  seq, ;  and  My- 
sians,  ethnical  affinities  and  migrations  of, 
ii.  398  seq. 

Teukms,  i.  159. 

Teukms,  the  metic,  v.  171,  179  n.  1. 

TetUhrania  mistaken  by  the  Greeks  for  Troy, 
i.  245. 

TetUonic  and  Scandinarian  epic,  its  analc^y 
with  the  Greciiui,  i.  394  scq. ;  points  of 
distinction  between  the  Grecian  and,  i. 
396. 

Thais  and  the  burning  of  the  palace  of  Pei*se- 
polis,  viii.  396  n.  1. 

ThaieSf  Xenophancs,  and  Pythagoras,  i.  305 
seq. ;  predictions  ascribed  to,  i.  501  ;  alleged 
prediction  of  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  by,  ii. 
417  n. ;  suggestion  of,  respecting  the  twelve 
Ionic  cities  in  Asia,  ii.  439 ;  philosophy  and 
celebrity  of,  iii.  326  seq. 

Thaletas,  iii.  71,  73. 

Thamyris,  analogy  between  the  story  of,  and 
that  of  Marsyas,  ii.  403. 

Thanatos,  i.  6. 

Thapsakus,  Gyms  the  Younger  and  his  forces 
at,  vi.  208  seq. ;  Alexander  crosses  the 
Euphrates  at,  viii.  373. 

Thasos,  island  of,  iii.  22 ;  attempted  revolt  of, 
from  the  Persians,  iii.  270 ;  contribution 
levied  by  Xerxes  on,  iii.  395 ;  revolt  of,  fiom 
the  confederacy  of  Deloa,  iv.  62  ;  blockade 
and  conquest  of,  B.c.  464-463,  iv.  64 ; 
application  of,  to  Sparta,  for  aid  against 
Athens,  iv.  64;  expuUion  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians from,  V.  463  ;  reduction  of,  by 
Thrasyllus,  v.  478 ;  slaughter  at,  by  Lysander, 
V.547. 

Th'tumas,  i.  6. 

Theiujeries  of  Rhegiumy  the  first  to  allegori>e 
mvthical  narratives,.!.  344. 

Theayeiies,  despot  of  Megam^  ii.  256. 

Tiienjenes of  Th4tsus,  statue  of,  iii.  372  n.  2. 

T/teatre,  Athenian,  accessibility  of,  to  the 
poorest  citizens,  vi.  27. 

Tfiefxiid  of  Antimachus,  i.  225. 

Theh'ts,  the  Cyclic^  i.  225  ;  ascribed  to  Homer, 
i.  513. 

Thehiin  contingent  of  Leonidas,  doubts  about, 
iii.  438,  441 ;  leaders  put  to  death  ailer  the 
battle  of  Plato^a,  iii.  519  ;  prisoners  in  the 
night-surprise  at  Plat.TS,  slaughter  of,  iv. 
245  teq.\  militaiy  column,  depth  of,  iv. 
480,  481  ;  band  of  Three  Hundred,  iv.481  ; 
exiles  at  Athens,  vii.  53,  70  seq. 

Thebofks  and  ^ginetans,  i.  155;  against  the 
seven  chiefs,  i.  229 ;  application  of,  to  >Egina 
for  aisistance  against  Athens,  iii.  146 ;  and 
Xerxes*s  invasion,  iii.  424 ;  defeated  by  the 
Athenians  at  Platsea,  iii.  513 ;  night-surprise 
of  Pktca  by,  B.O.  431,  iv.  241  seq, ;  capture 
d;  in  th«  n^hi-rarprise  of  Pbtca,  iv.  243 
•tg. ;  captured  in  the  nigfat-fori^EiMof  Pbtea^^ 
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slauglitpr  of,  iv.  245  set]. ;  opposition  of,  to 
peace  with  Athens,  B.C.  404,  v.  553  n.  1  ; 
humiliation  of  Ageailnnn  by,  vi.  414  ;  appli- 
cation of,  to  Athens  for  aid  against  Sparta, 
B.C.    395,   vi.   44-t  scq. ;  at  the  battle  of 
Connth,  vi.  458  n.  1  ;  and  Spartans  at  the 
battle  of  Koroneia,  vi.  464 ;  and  the  peace 
of  Antalkidas,  vi.  528 ;    expulsion  of  the 
Lacedspmonians  from  IkDotia  by,  B.C.  374, 
vii.  117;  invaiuon  of  PhokiH  by,  B.C.  374, 
vii.  118;  disrouragemcnt  and  victory  of,  at 
Leuktra,  vii.  154  seq.]  and  allies,  invasion 
of  Laconia  by,  n.c.  370,  vii.  189  seq.;  dis- 
pleasure of,   with   Epaminondaft,   B.C.  367, 
vii.   234 ;    expeditions  of,   to  Thessaly,   to 
rescue  Pelopidis,    vii.    248,  265  seq. ;  de- 
struction of  Orchomenus  by,  vii.  272  ;  under 
I'ammen^s,   exjHHiition   of,    to   Megalofiolis, 
vii.  315  ;  extinction  of  fiee  cities  in  Bcpotia 
by,  vii.  636 ;  exertions  of,  to  raise  a  con- 
f^Kleracy  against   the    Fhnkians,    B.C.    356, 
viii.  10  ;  Lokrians  and  Thessalians,  war  of, 
against  the    IMiokians,  B.C.  355,   viii.  12 ; 
assistance  under  Pammends  sent  by,  to  Arta- 
bazus,  viii.  15,  52  ;  assistance  of,  to  Mega- 
lopolis against  Sparta,  B.C.   352-351,  viii. 
52  U'q, ;  obtain   money   from   the   Persian 
king,  B.C.  350-349,  viii.  54 ;  invoke  the  aid 
of  Philip  to  put  down  the  l^hokians,  viii.  117; 
I*hilip  declai-es  his  sympathy  with,  B.C.  346, 
viii.  157;  invited  by  Philip  to  assist  in  an 
attack  upon  Attica,  B.C.  339,  viii.  211  seq. ; 
and  Athenians,    war   of,    againi:t  Philip   in 
Phokis,  viii.  219,  220  seq, ;  revolt  of,  agamst 
Alexander,  viii.  268  seq, 

Thefje,  vii.  633  seq. 

Tfiebes  and  Orchomenos,  i.  116;  legends  of, 
i.  215  seq,\  how  founded  by  Kadnins,  i. 
217;  five  princiivil  families  at,  i.  217; 
foundation  of,  by  Amphion,  i.  221  ;  poems 
on  the  sieges  of,  i.  225  ;  sieges  of,  i.  225 
scii, ;  the  seven  chiefs  against,  i.  228  seq. : 
repulse  of  the  seven  chiefs  against^  i.  229 
scq. ;  the  seven  chiefs  against,  death  of  all 
but  Adrastus,  i.  230 ;  the  seven  chiefs 
aeninst,  burial  of  the  fallen,  i.  232  ;  second 
siege  of,  i.  2.>3  seq. ;  early  legislation  of, 
ii.  74;  and  Piata'a,  disputes  between, 
iii.  142  ;  summoned  to  give  np  its  leaders 
after  the  Ixittle  of  Phita»a,  iii.  519;  discre- 
dit of,  for  its  Medium,  iv.  65  ;  supremacy  of, 
in  Bopotia  restored  by  Sparta,  iv.  66,  77  ; 
mastery  of  Athens  over,  b  c.  456,  iv.  81 ;  rein- 
forcements from,  in  support  of  the  night- 
suri)iise  at  PlatcDa.  iv.  245  seq.;  hard  treat- 
ment of  Thespiac  by,  B.C.  423,  iv.  536 ; 
altered  feeling  of,  after  the  capture  of 
Athens  by  Lysander,  v.  579,  684,  594; 
and  Sparta,  war  between,  B.C.  395,  vi.  442 
seq. ;  revolt  of  Orchomenus  trom,  to  Sparta, 
vi.  446  ;  alliance  of,  with  Athens,  Corinth, 
and  Argos,  against  Sparta,  vi,  453;  in- 
cn^ascfl  impoitance  of,  b,C.  395,  vi.  453 ; 
alarm  at,  ai\d  proposals  of  peace  from,  <m 
the  LacedtttnonVaxi  CKpVox^  qI  \2ci<t  Lom^ 
Walls  at  CoT\n\h,  "V\.  4%^  \  cirvo^  ^\a>\ft\ 
AgesilaiiB,  \i.  4^4,  4W  \  mA  Vii%  \WR*  ^\ 


Antalkidas,  vii.   1 1 ;    procee<lings  of  Spirt.\ 

against,  after  the  peace  of  Antiilkidas,  vii, 

34   seq. ;    seizure   of  the    Kadmeia  at,  bj 

Phcebidas,  vii.  52  seq, ;  government  of,  b.c, 

382,  vii.  51  n.;  under  Leontiade?  and  otbi 

philo-Laconian   oligarchs,  vii.  69  seq. ;  ri»ii 

spiracy  against  the  philo-Laconian  oliganliv 

at,  vii.  72  seq, ;    alliance  of,  with  Ath^-r-ii, 

B.C.  3X8,  vii.  89 ;  state  of,  after  the  rery 

lution   of,    B.C.   379,  vii.    104;  the  Sjicrel 

Band  at,  viu  104  ;    expeditioiLs  of  Agesihu: 

against,  B.C.  378  and   377,  vii.  110  «<^;. 

displeasure  of  Athens  against.  B.C.  474,  rii 

116,    137;    dealings  of,   with    Platata  aiu 

Thespiw,  B.C.  372,  vii.  139, 140  set].;  eid.i 

sion  of,  from  the  peace  of  b.C.  371,  vii.  U' 

seq.  ;  increased  power  of,  after  the  battl**  o 

Leuktra,  vii.  169  ;  and  .*^parta,  alle^jre-l  arbi 

tration  of  the  Acha»ans  bet  ween,  after  the  lottli 

of  Leuktra,  vii.   174  n.  1  ;  influence  of,  i: 

Thessaly,  B.C.  369,  vii.  217;  alien.ition  of  th 

Arcadians  from,  B.C.  368;  vii.  227  seq. ;  aa«»s>i 

nation  of  Euphron  at,  vii.  239  s^q. ;  appli 

cation  of,  to  l*ersia,  B.C.  367,  vii.  243  st>]. 

Pei'sian  rescript  in  favour  of,  vii.  244  ^ej. 

protest  of  the  Arcadians  against  the  head>hi| 

of,  vii.  246;    peace  of  Connth.  Epitlaum 

and  Phlius  with,  B.C.  366,  vii.  255  seq. 

opposition    of  the    Mantineians    and  othi'i 

Arcadians  to,  B.C.  362,  vii.  286 ;  power  ot 

B.C.  360-359,  vii.  634  seq. ;   Philip  at,  vii 

641  seq.;  Euboea  rescued  from,  by  .\th«»ns 

B.C.  358,  vii,  650  seq. ;  accusation  of,  again- 

Sparta  before  the  Amphiktyonic    asseTnbl) 

viii.  2 ;  accusation  of,  against  Phokis  befor 

the  Amphiktyonic   assembly,  viii.    3 ;   th 

Phokians  countenanced  by  Athens  and  Sprt 

as  rivals  of,  viii.  19;  envoys  to  Philip  from 

B.C.  346,  viii.  142  ;  and  Athens  untneD<il; 

relations  between,  B.C.  339,  viii.  211 ;  mis 

sion  of  DemosthenSs  to,  B.C.  339,  viii.  '21 

seq. ;  and  Athens,  alliance  of,  a<;ainst  Philif 

B.C.    339,    viii.    216;     severity   of    Phili 

towards,  atller  the  l>attle  of  Cha?roneia,  Tiii 

229  ;  march  of  Alexander  from  Thrace  ti 

viii.  274;   capture   and  dcstructi«.»n  of,  l» 

Alexander,  viii.  276  si'q. ;  restortMl  by  Km 

Sander,  viii.  560. 

Tht-hes  in  Etjyjit,  ii.  483, 

Theft,  laws  of,  at  Athena,  ii.  .340. 

Theia,  i.  4,  5. 

Themis,  i,  4,  9. 

ThemistokleSy  character  of,  iii.  289  seq. ;  an 
Aristeides,  rivalry  between,  iii.  402,  iv.  'M 
change  of  Athens  from  a  land-power  to 
sea-power  proposed  by,  iii.  403 ;  long-.sightt 
views  of,  in  creating  a  navy  at  Athens,  ii 
404,  iv.  49  n.  1  ;  and  the  Laurian  mine 
iii.  406 ;  his  explanation  of  the  answer  < 
the  Delphian  oracle  on  Xerxes's  inva.<tion,  ii 
411 ;  prevails  upon  the  Grebes  to  stay  an 
fight  at  Artemisium,  iii.  443  seq. ;  inscrih* 
invitations  of,  to  the  lonians  umier  Xerxe 
iii.  447  ;  activity  and  resource  of,  on  Xerx« 
approach,  iii.  4M ;  opposes  the  removal 
^<^  ^^ra^  €iM&  fnan  Salamis  to  the  istlimt 
^^^^n^xfi^*'^  »&K  WVA  ^sA  ^unfbiades  i 
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Salamis,  iii.  465  n. ;  and  Adeimantas  of 
Coriuth,  at  Salamis,  iii.  465  ;  his  message 
to  Xerxes  before  the  battle  of  Salamis,  iii. 
467  ;  his  mess^e  to  Xerxes  afler  the  battle 
of  Salamis,  iii.  479 ;  levies  fines  on  the 
Cyclades,  iii.  480 ;  honours  rendered  to, 
after  the  battle  of  Salamis,  iii.  484  ;  alleged 
proposal  of,  to  bum  all  the  Grecian  ships 
except  the  Athenian,  iii.  533  n.  2  ;  strata- 
gem  of,  respecting  the  fortification  of  Athens, 
iv.  5  seq, ;  plans  of,  for  the  naval  a^ran- 
disement  of  Athens,  iv.  9  seq, ;  persuades 
tlie  Athenians  to  build  twenty  new  triremes 
annually,  iv.  12  ;  and  Pausanias,  iv.  30,  38  ; 
opponents  and  corruption  of,  afler  the  Per- 
sian  war,  iv.  35  seq, ;  and  Timokreon,  iv. 

35  ;  first  accusation  of  treason  against,  iv. 
3b ;  two  accusations  of  treason  against,  iv. 

36  n.  2 ;  ostracism  of,  iv.  37,  38  n.  1 ; 
second  accusation  of  ti-eason  against,  iv.  38 ; 
flight  and  adventures  of,  on  the  second 
charge  of  Medism,  iv.  39  seq, ;  and  Admg- 
tus,  iv.  39  ;  and  Aiiaxerx^  Longimanus,  iv. 
42  seq. ;  in  Persia,  iv.  40  seq,]  rewaidsand 
death  of,  iv.  43  seq. 

Theodonu  of  SamoSy  iii.  84  n.  1, 

Theodorus  the  Syracusan^  speech  of,  against 
Dionysius,  vii.  445  seq. 

Theognisy  ii.  257,  iii.  78. 

Theogony  of  the  Greeks  not  a  cosmogony,  i.  3 ; 
of  Hesiod,  i.  4;  Orphic,  i.  15  seq. ;  Uesiodic 
and  Orphic,  compared,  i.  17  ;  Hesiodic  legend 
of  Pandora  in,  i.  66. 

Theokles,  the  founder  of  Xaxos  in  Sicily,  ii.  522; 
expels  the  Sikels  from  Leontini  and  Katana, 
ii.  524. 

Theology,  triple,  of  the  pagan  world,  i.  361. 

Tf'teophrastus,  the  phytologist,  i.  298  n. 

Theopoinpus,  the  Spartan  kiiuj,  ii.  182  tm. 

T^teopoinpus,  the  historian,  his  treatment  of 
mythes,  i.  337;  on  the  Spartan  empire, 
vi.  357  n.  2. 

Thedric  Board  at  Athens,  creation  of,  vi.  522. 

Thioric  Fund,  allusions  of  Demosthenes  to, 
viii.  81,  85;  motion  of  ApoUodorus  about, 
viii.  93  ;  not  appropriated  to  war  purposes 
till  just  before  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia,  viii. 
98  ;  true  character  of,  viii.  98  seq. ;  attempt 
of  the  Athenian  property -classes  to  evade 
direct  taxation  by  recourse  to,  viii.  101 ;  ap- 
plication of,  to  military  purposes,  viii.  218. 

Theorihon,  vi.  27. 

Theors,  ii.  28. 

Thera,  i.  425;  foundation  of  Kyien6  fi-om,  iii. 
25  seq. 

Theranumes,  Peloponnesian  fleet  under,  v,  339 ; 
statement  of,  respecting  the  Four  Hundred, 
v.  365  n.  1 ;  expedition  of.  to  the  Helles- 
pont, V.  454 ;  accusation  of  the  generals  at 
Arginutsas  by,  v.  511  seq. ;  probable  conduct 
of,  at  Arginusa,  v.  515,  516  seq. ;  fii-st  em- 
bassy of,  to  iSparta,  v.  515 ;  second  embassy 
of,  to  .^paiia,  v.  553  ;  and  the  executions  by 
the  Thirty,  v.  564,  565,  567  ;  and  Kritias, 
dissentient  views  of, v.  564  «?7.,  571  seq. ;  exas- 
peration of  the  mnjority  of  the  Thirty  against, 
r,  571 ;  denuaciatioa  of,  by  Kritias  iu  t\\e 


senate,  v.  571  ;  reply  of,  to  Kritias's  denun- 
ciation in  the  senate,  v.  572 ;  condemnation 
and  death  of,  v.  574  seq. 

Theramenes  the  Athenian,  v.  369  ;  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  Four  Hundred,  v.  403  seq. ;  his 
impeachment  of  the  embassy  of  the  Four 
Hundred  to  Spai-ta,  v.  425  seq. 

Theriinachus,\\.  512. 

T/ierma,  Xerxes's  movements  from,  to  Ther- 
mopylae, iii.  429  ;  capture  of,  by  Archesti-a- 
tus,  iv.  204. 

Therrnaic  Gvlf,  original  occupants  on,  iii.  9. 

ThermopylcB,  Greeks  north  of,  in  the  first  two 
centuries,  ii.  53 ;  Phokian  defensive  wall 
at,  ii.  62;  resolution  of  Greeks  t4>  defend 
against  Xerxes,  iii.  420 ;  the  pass  of,  iii.  421 
seq.;  path  over  Mount  (Eta  avoiding,  iii. 
426  ;  movements  of  Xerxes  from  Therma 
to,  ill.  429 ;  impressions  of  Xerxes  about 
the  defenders  at,  iii.  433  ;  repeated  Persian 
attacks  upon,  repulsed,  iii.  435 ;  debate 
among  the  defenders  of,  when  the  Persians 
approached  their  rear,  iii.  436 ;  manoeuvres 
asciibed  to  Xerxes  respecting  the  dead  at, 
iii.  448  ;  numbers  slain  at,  on  both  sides, 
iii.  448 ;  inscriptions  commemorative  of  the 
battle  at,  iii.  448;  effect  of  the  battle  of, 
on  the  Greeks  and  Xerxes,  iii.  450  seq. ; 
conduct  of  the  Pploponne;»ians  afler  the 
battle  of,  iii.  451 ;  hopeless  situation  of  the 
Athenians  after  the  battle  of,  iii.  452; 
Onomarchus  at,  viii.  14  ;  Philip  checked  at, 
by  the  Athenians,  viii.  49 ;  position  of 
Phalffikus  at,  B.C.  347-346,  viii.  116,  154 ; 
application  of  the  Phokians  to  Athens  for 
aid  against  Philip  at,  B.C.  347,  viii.  118; 
iropoitance  of,  to  Philip  and  Athens,  B.C. 
347,  viii.  119;  maich  of  Philip  to,  B.C. 
346,  viii.  154  seq. ;  plans  of  Philip  against, 
B.C.  346,  viii.  147;  letters  of  Philip  in- 
viting the  Athenians  to  join  him  at,  viii. 
153;  Phokians  at,  B.C.  347-346,  viii.  154 
seq.  ;  surrender  of,  to  Philip,  viii.  156 ; 
professions  of  Philip  af^r  his  conquest  of, 
viii.  159;  special  meeting  of  the  Amphik- 
tyons  at,  B.C.  339,  viii.  207. 

Thermus,  ii.  69. 

Thero  of  Agrigentiim  and  Gelo,  iii.  544  seq.  j 
and  Hieio,  iii.  554;  seveie  treatment  of  Hi- 
merieans  by,  iii.  554;  death  of,  iii.  556. 

Thcrsander,  the  Orchomenian,  at  the  Thebaa 
banquet  to  Mardonius,  iii.  496. 

Thersites,  i.  250,  465. 

Theseium  at  Athens,  iv.  59. 

Theseus,  i.  143,  172  seq.-,  and  the  MinoUnr, 
i.  186;  obtains  burial  for  the  fallen  chiefii 
against  ThSbes,  i.  282;  the  («olitical  reforms 
of,  i.  421;  and  Menestheus,  i.  422;  restora- 
tion of  the  sons  of,  to  his  kingdom,  i.  423 ; 
consolidation  of  Attica  by,  ii.  277;  bones  of, 
conveyed  to  Athens,  iv.  58. 

Thesmoi,  ii.  283. 

Thesmnphoria,  festival  of,  i.  38. 

Thesmothetet,  ii.  282. 

The^ipi<£^  hard  \x«eXxcv«tt\.  cfi,  \s^  TNsS^awk^  "^Si.- 
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Thespian  contingent  of  Leonidas,  iii.  437. 
Thespians,  distress  of,  caused  by  Xerxes's  inra- 
siun,  iii.  438  n.  1  ;  at  the  battle  of  Leuktra, 
Tii.  158;  expulsion  of,  from  Bceotia,  after  the 
battle  uf  LeulEtra,  vii.  170. 

Thespis  and  Solon,  story  of,  ii.  344. 

TKesprotians,  ii.  567  seq. 

Thessaii'in  cities,  disorderly  confederacy  of,  ii. 
61;  and  Athenian  cavalry,  skirmishes  of, 
with  ArchidMmus,  iv.  259;  cavalry  sent 
home  by  Alexander,  viii.  400. 

Thessaiians,  migration  of,  from  Thesprdtis  to 
Thessaiy,  i.  415;  non-Hellenic  character  of, 
i.  4 1 6 ;  and  thefr  dependents  in  the  first  two 
centuries,  ii.  55  seq. ;  character  and  condi- 
tion of,  ii.  57  se^i. ;  and  Xerxes's  invasion, 
iii.  417,  419;  alliance  o^  with  Athens  and 
Ai^os,  about  B.C.  461,  iv.  72;  Thebans,  and 
Lokrians,  war  of,  with  the  Phukiaus,  B.C. 
355,  viii.  12. 

Thess^ilw,  son  of  Kimon,  impeachment  of  Alki- 
biodes  by,  v.  183. 

TJiessaly,  afiinities  of,  with  Boeotia,  i.  417; 
qua>iruple  division  of,  ii.  60  ;  power  of, 
when  united,  ii.  62  ;  Athenian  maixsh 
against,  B.C.  454,  iv.  82  ;  Brasidas^s  march 
through,  to  Thi-aoe,  iv.  487  seq,;  Laceda;- 
roonian  reuiforcements  to  Brasidas  pre- 
vented from  passing  through,  iv.  533 ; 
state  of,  B.C.  370,  vii.  217  ;  influence  of 
Thebes  in,  B.C.  369,  vii.  217 ;  expedition  of 
Pelopidas  to,  B.C.  369,  vii.  218  ;  expedition 
of  Peiopidas  to,  B.C.  368,  vii.  230;  expedi- 
tions of  Pelopidas  to,  vii.  231  n.  2 ;  missi(m 
of  Pelopidas  to,  B.C.  366,  vii.  247 ;  expedition 
of  Pelopidas  to,  B.C.  363,  vii.  265,  269  seq, ; 
despots  of,  vii.  633  seq. ;  first  expedition  of 
Pliilip  into,  against  the  despots  of  Pherse, 
viii.  18,  45,  48  n.  2 ;  second  expedition 
ot  Philip  into,  against  the  despots  of  Pherse, 
viii.  47  seq. ;  victoiy  of  Leosthends  over 
Antipater  in,  viii.  513. 

TuetcSf  in  legendaiy  Greece,  i.  489 ;  in  Attica 
immediately  before  Solon's  legislation,  iii. 
300  seq. ;  mutiny  of,  ii.  303. 

Thetis  and  Peleus,  i.  158. 

ThimbroUy  cx{H>dition  of,  to  Asia,  vi.  369 ; 
defeiit  and  death  of,  vi.  508,  viii.  613  seq, 

TliirlwaWs  opinion  on  the  partition  of  land  as- 
cribeii  to  Lykurgus,  ii.  163  seq,,  168,  170 
seq, 

Thirt}/  at  Athens^  nomination  of,  v.  559 ;  pro- 
ceetlings  of,  v.  5G1  sefj. ;  executions  by,  v. 
502  iftv/.,  5«)5  seq.y  569  seij. ;  discord  among, 
v.  564 ;  three  thousand  hoplites  nominated 
by,  V.  567  ;  disarming  of  hoplites  by,  v. 
568 ;  murders  and  spoilations  by,  v.  569, 
576 ;  tyranny  of,  after  the  death  of  Them- 
moncs,  v.  576 ;  intellectual  teaching  for- 
]>i.|len  by,  v.  577  ;  and  SokratSs,  v.  579 ; 
growiug  insecurity  of,  v.  679 ;  disgust  in 
Greece  at  the  enonnities  of,  v.  582  ;  repulse 
au.l  defeat  of,  by  Thrasjbulus  at  Phyld,  v. 
585;  seizure  aiwV  execution  of  prisoners  at, 
Eleusis  and  SkAwrenA  V)^,  "^.b^^*,  ^^SsaJL  qC, 


arrival  of  King  Pausanias,  v.  594 ;  fKgfat  oj 
tlie  survivors  of  the,  v.  598 ;  treatmoit  cf 
B.C.  403,  vi.  3 ;  oppression  and  suHering  oi 
Athens  under  the,  vi.  346 ;  Athois  rescnct 
from  the,  vi.  346  ;  the  knights  or  horbem« 
suppoiters  of  the,  vi.  347 ;  Athens  under  the 
a  specimen  of  the  Spartan  empire,  vi.  347 
compared  with  the  Lysandrian  l)ekarchi« 
vi.  351 ;  and  Kallibius,  vi.  352  ;  put  dovi 
by  the  Athoiians  thonselves,  vi.  359. 

TItorax  and  Xenophon,  vi.  302  seq. 

Thrace  J  Chalkidic  colonies  in,  iii.  19  seq.\  Grre 
settlements  east  of  the  Stryman  in,  iii.  21 
conquest  of^  by  the  Persians  uniler  Daria^ 
iii.  234  ;  and  Macedonia,  march  of  Mardonii; 
into,  iii.  269 ;  contributions  levied  by  Xenc 
on  towns  in,  iii.  394;  Brasidas's  expeditiu 
to,  iv.  463, 487  seq, ;  war  continued  in,  dui 
iug  the  one  yearns  truce  between  Athens  an 
S))arta,  iv.  520 ;  Alkibiades  and  Thrasybuk 
in,  B.C.  407,  V.  478 ;  IphiknU^s  in,  betww 
B.C.  387-378,  vii.  93  seq.\  Iphikrat^  ii 
B.C.  368-365,  vii.  213  seq.;  Philip  in,  l«.< 
351,  viii.  57,  and  B.C.  346,  viii.  140,  14, 
and    B.C.    542-341,    viii.   181   seq,;   Al 
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ander's  expedition  into,  viii.  262  seq. ;  mait 
of  Alexander  from,  to  Thebes,  viii.  274. 

Thracian  influence  upon  Greece,  i.  27 ;  m« 
in  the  North  of  Asia  Minor,  ii.  397 ;  Che; 
sonesus,  iii.  23  ;  subject -alHes  of  Athens  m 
oppressed  by  her,  iv.  493  seq. ;  mercenarii 
under  Diitrepli^,  v.  312  seq. 

ThracianSf  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  and  Tht 
cydidSs,  i.  479;  and  Phrygians,  affiuiti* 
between,  ii.  398  seq.,  402;  aihnities  lui 
migrations  of,  ii.  398  seq.;  numbers  an 
abode  of,  iii.l7  ;  general  character  of,  iii.  1 
seq. ;  Asiatic  diaracteristics  of,  iii.  19 ;  vci 
alitv  of,  iv.  327  n.  2. 

Thrasvts,  vu.  610,  616. 

Thrasi/bultts  of  Si/racuse,  iiL  557  ae^. 

TnrasybtUuSf  the  Aiheniany  s]^)eech  of,  at  Samo« 
V.  394;  eflbits  of,  at  Samos,  in  favour  ( 
Alkibiadds,  v.  .396;  in  Thrace,  v.  478;  ac 
cusation  of  the  generab  at  Arginusse  by,  ^ 
612  seq.;  flight  of,  from  Attica,  v.  ^Ho 
occupation  of  Phyld,  and  repulise  and  defec 
of  the  Tliirty  by,  v.  585 ;  occupation  ( 
Peirseus  by,  v.  588;  \nctory  of,  over  tl: 
Thirty  at  Peineus,  v.  588  seq.;  increasin 
sti-ength  of,  at  Peirapus,  v.  592  ;  straitene 
condition  of,  in  Peiraus,  v.  595 ;  at  PeUxd. 
king  Pausanias's  attack  upon,  v.  505;  an 
the  Ten  at  Athens,  }^eace  between,  v.  59«J 
and  the  exiles,  restoration  of,  to  Athens,  ^ 
597 ;  assistance  of,  to  Evander  and  other 
14  n.  2;  honorary  reward  to,  vi.  18 


IV. 


aid  to  the  Thebans  by,  vi.  448 ;  acquisitioi 
of,  in  the  Hellespont  and  Bos[)horus,  vi.  511 
victory  of,  in  Lesbos,  vi.  512  ;  death  ai: 
character  of,  vi.  512. 

Tfiriisyicsus,  iii.  554;  cruel  government,  d 
feat  and  death  of,  iii.  556,  vi.  383,  385. 

Thrasf/kles  and  Strombichidds,  eipedition  of, 
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T.  441 ;  at  Elsecis,  v.  447 ;  repulse  of  Agis 
hj,  Y.  463  ;  expedition  of,  to  Ionia,  v.  464 ; 
and  Alkibiadds,  at  the  Hellespont,  v.  465. 
Ihrasylochus  and  Demosthenes,  yiii.  24  n.  3. 
I%ra8ymachu8f  rhetorical  precepts  of,  vi.  67  ; 

doctrine  of,  in  Plato's  Republic,  vi.  89  seq. 
Three  thouaandy  nominated  by  the  Thirty  at 

Athens,  v.  567. 
Thucydidea,  altered  intellectual  and  ethical 
standard  in  the  age  of,  i.  304 ;  his  treatment 
of  ancient  my  thes,  i.  322, 332  seq. ;  his  version 
of  the  Trojan  war,  i.  332  seq. ;  on  the  dwel- 
lings of  the  earliest  Greeks,  i.  496  ;  his  date 
for  the  return  of  the  Herakleids,  i.  415; 
silence  of,  on  the  treaty  between  Athens  and 
Persia,  iv.  85;  descent  of,  iv.  154  n.  2; 
yarious  persons  named,  ir.  168  n.  2 ;  his 
division  of  the  year,  iv.  242  n.  2  ;  his  judg- 
ment respecting  PcriklSs,  iv.  292,  295 ;  first 
mention  of  Kleon  by,  iv.  354 ;  reflections  of, 
on  the  Korkyiican  massacre,  B.c.  427,  iv. 
383  seq. ;  structure  of  his  history,  iv.  410 
n.  2 ;  judgment  of,  on  Kleon's  success  at 
Pylus,  iv.  444  seq. ;  on  Kythfera,  iv.  459 
n.  1 ;  and  the  capitulation  of  Amphipolis  to 
Brasidas,  iv.  499  seq. ;  banishment  of,  iv. 
402  seq. ;  on  Kleon's  views  and  motives  in 
desiring  war,  B.C.  422,  iv.  538  seq. ;  pas- 
sages of,  on  the  battle  of  Amphipolis,  iv. 
547  nn,  seq. ;  feelings  of,  towards  Brasidas 
and  Kleon,  iv.  555 ;  treatment  of  Kleon  by, 
iv.  555,  557  seq. ;  dialogue  set  forth  by, 
between  the  Athenian  ^voys  and  Executive 
Council  of  Mdlos,  v.  95  seq. ;  100  seq.  ;  his 
fiivoui-able  judgment  of  the  Athenians  at  the 
restoration  of  the  democracy,  b.c.  41 1,  v.  430 
seq. ;  study  of,  by  Demosthends,  viii.  25. 

TTiucydides,  son  of  Melesias,  iv.  89 ;  rivalry 
of  with  Periklds,  iv.  157  seq, ;  ostradsea, 
iv.  160;  history  of,  after  his  ostracism,  iv. 
168  n.  2. 

Thunans,  defeat  of,  by  the  Lucanians,  vii.  466. 

Thitrii,  foundation  of,  iv.  153,  155  seq, ;  few 
Athenian  settlers  at,  iv.  156 ;  revolution  at, 
B.C.  413,  vii.  338. 

Thyamia,  surprise  of,  by  the  Phliasians  and 
ChainSs,  vii.  238. 

Thyestean  banquet,  the,  i.  137. 

ThyestSsj  i.  136  seq. 

ThymochareSf  defeat  of,  near  Eretiia,  v.  415 
seq, 

Thymodes,  viii.  343,  351. 

ThynianSj  ii.  397. 

Jhyrea,  conquest  of,  ii«  205 ;  capture  of,  by 
Nikias,  B.C.  424,  iv.  460  ;  stipulation  about, 
between  Sparta  and  Argos,  B.C.  420,  v.  25. 

ThyssagetcPf  ii.  427. 

Tigris,  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  at  the,  vi. 
239  seq. ;  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand  along 
the,  vi.  262  seq. ;  forded  by  Alexander,  viii. 
374 ;  voyage  of  Nearchus  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Indus  to  that  of  the,  viii.  445 ;  Alex- 
ander's voyage  up  the,  to  Opis,  viii.  451 . 

TUphusios  ApoUOf  origin  of  the  name,  i.  41. 

Timceiufs  treatment  o?  mythes,  i.  338. 

Timagoras,  his  miasion  to  Persia,  and  execution, 
Tii.  243,  245,  and  n.  2. 

VOL.  VIIL 


Tbumdra^  i.  142. 

T^marchus,  decree  of,  viii.  Ill,  and  n.  1. 

Timasion,  and  Xenophon,  vi.  302  seq. 

Time,  Grecian  computation  of,  i.  501  n.  5. 

ItmSgenidas,  death  of,  iii.  519. 

Itmocracy  of  Solon,  ii.  319  seq, 

Timokrcrtes,  the  Rhodian,  vi.  440  seq, 

Timokrates  of  Syracuse,  vii.  656  seq. 

Timokreon,  and  ThemistoklSs,  iv.  35. 

Timolmts,  speech  of,  vi.  456. 

Timoleon,  appointment  of,  to  aid  Syracuse, 
vii.  577,  582  ;  life  and  character  of,  before 
B.C.  344,  vii.  577  seq. ;  and  Timophands, 
vii.  577  seq, ;  preparations  of,  for  his  expe- 
dition to  Syracuse,  vii.  583 ;  voyage  of, 
from  Corinth  to  Sicily,  vii.  584  seq. ;  mes- 
sage from  Hiketas  to,  vii.  583  ;  at  Rhegium, 
vii.  584  seq. ;  at  Tauromenium,  vii.  586 ;  at 
Adranum,  vii.  588,  595 ;  first  arrival  of,  at 
Syracuse,  vii.  589 ;  surrender  of  Ortygia  to, 
vii.  590  seq. ;  reinforcement  from  Corinth  to, 
vii.  592,  595,  596;  admiration  excited  by 
the  successes  of,  vii.  592,  600  ;  advantage  of 
Ortygia  to,  vii.  594 ;  return  of,  from  Adra- 
num to  Syracuse,  vii.  596  ;  Meisdnd  declares 
in  favour  of,  vii.  597;  capture  of  Epipolae 
by,  vii.  598 ;  fitvour  of  the  gods  towards, 
vii.  600,  615;  ascribes  his  successes 
to  the  gods,  vii.  601  ;  temptations  and 
conduct  of,  on  becoming  master  of  Syracuse, 
vii.  601  seq.;  demolition  of  the  Dionysian 
stronghold  in  Ortygia  by,  vii.  603 ;  erection 
of  courts  of  justice  at  Syracuse  by,  vii.  604 ; 
recall  of  exiles  to  Syracuse  by,  vii.  604 ; 
capitulation  of  Hiketas  with,  at  Leontini, 
vii.  608 ;  puts  down  the  despots  in  Sicily, 
vii.  608,  620  seq, ;  march  of,  from  Syracuse 
against  the  Carthaginians,  vii.  609  seq. ; 
and  Thrasios,  vii.  616 ;  victory  of,  over  the 
Carthaginians  at  the  Krimdsus,  vii.  612 
seq. ;  and  Mamerkns,  vii.  617  seq.;  partial 
defeat  of  his  troops,  vii.  617  ;  victory  of,  over 
Hiketas  at  the  Damurias,  vii.  617 ;  sur- 
render of  Leontini  and  Hiketas,  to,  vii.  618  ; 
peace  of,  with  the  Carthaginians,  vii.  619; 
capture  of  Messdnd  and  Hippon  by,  vii.  619 ; 
lays  down  his  power  at  Syracuse,  vii.  620  ; 
great  influence  of,  after  his  resignation  at 
Syracuse,  vii.  621,  626 ;  and  the  immigra- 
tion of  new  Greek  settlera  into  Sicily,  vii. 
622  seq. ;  residence  of,  at  Syracuse,  vii.  625 ; 
-in  the  public  assembly  at  Syracuse,  vii.  625 
seq. ;  unoorrupted  moderation  and  public 
spirit  of,  vii.  626  ;  freedom  and  proaperity 
in  Sicily,  introduced  by,  vii.  627  ;  death  and 
obsequies  of,  vii.  627  ;  and  Dion,  contrast 
between,  vii.  629  seq.;  the  constitution 
established  at  Syracuse  by,  exchanged  for  an 
oligarchy,  viii.  582. 

Timoniachus  in  the  Hellespont,  vii.  327. 

Timophanis  and  Timoleon,  vii.  577  seq. 

Timotheus,  son  of  Konon,  vii.  96 ;  circumnavi- 
gation of  Peloi)onne«us  by,  vii.  115 ;  at  Za- 
kpthus  vii.  123 ;  appointment  of,  to  aid 
Korkyra,  B.C.  373,  vv\.  Vi^^s^'^i^Vv^^^ 
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ncquitUl  of,  vii.  133,  seq.  134  n.  1 ;  exprfi- 
tioQ  of,  to  Asia  Minor,  B.C.  36B,  vii.  221, 
257,  seq, ;  and  Charidemus,  vii.  262,  265 ; 
successes  of,  in  Macedonia  and  Chalkidikd, 
B.C.  365-HG4,  vii.  263;  failure  of,  at  Am- 
phipolLs,  M.c.  364,  vii.  264;  and  Kotjr*,  vii. 
265 ;  in  the  Chersonese,  B.C.  363,  vii.  268, 
323  ;  in  the  Hellespont,  B.C.  357,  vii.  655 ; 
accusation  of,  by  Charts,  vii.  656  seq.,  658 
n. ;  arrogance  and  unpopularity  of,  vii.  658 ; 
exile  and  death  of,  vii.  660. 

Thnotheus,  of  the  Pontic  Ilerakleia,  viii. 
642. 

TiribazWy  and  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks,  vi. 
271,  273;  embassy  of  Antalkidas,  Konon, 
and  othei-8  to,  vi.  505,  seq, ;  and  Antalkidas 
at  Susa,  vi.  526 ;  and  the  peace  of  Antal- 
kidas, vi.  528 ;  and  Orontds,  vii.  19. 

TisammiU,  son  of  Orestes^  i.  407,  409,  410  n. 

Tisamenus,  the  Athenian,  decree  of,  vi.  6. 

Tis^honua,  despot  at  Phenc,  vii.  639. 

Tigsaphemes  and  Phamabazus,  embassy  from, 
to  Sparta,  B.C.  413,  v.  321 ;  and  Chalkideus, 
treaty  between,  v.  33<)  ;  first  treaty  of,  with 
the  Peloponnesians,  v.  330;  payment  of  the 
Peloponnesian  fleet  by,  v.  341 ;  and  Astyo- 
chus,  treaty  between,  v.  346  seq.;  second 
treaty  of,  with  the  Peloponnesians,  v.  346 
seq. ;  and  Lichas,  at  Mildtus,  v.  349 ;  double- 
dealing  and  intrigues  of,  with  the  Pelopon- 
nesian fleet,  V.  349,  351  seq,;  escape  and 
advice  of  Alkibiadds  to,  v.  355  seq. ;  and  the 
(rroeks,  Alkibiadds  acts  as  interpreter  between, 
V.  357  ;  reduction  of  pay  to  the  Peloponnesian 
fleet  by,  v.  357 ;  third  treaty  of,  with  the 
Peloponnesians,  v.  373  seq. ;  envoy  from,  to 
Sparta,  B.C.  411,  v.  438  ;  false  promises  of, 
to  Mindarus,  v.  439  ;  and  the  Phenician  fleet 
at  Aspendus,  v.  439,  451 ;  and  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians at  the  Hellespont,  v.  451  seq. ; 
Alkibiadds  arrested  by,  v.  456;  charge  of, 
against  Cyrus  the  Younger,  vi.  189;  nego- 
tiations and  convention  of,  with  the  Ten 
Thousand  Greeks,  \i.  235  seq, ;  retreating 
march  of  the  Ten  Thousand  under,  vi.  238 
seq.;  treachery  of,  towards  Klearchus  and 
other  Greeks,  vi.  245  seq, ;  plan  of,  against 
the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks,  vi.  248;  attack 
of,  on  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks,  vi.  261; 
and  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  vi.  368;  and  Der- 
kyllidns,  vi.  370,  379  seq, ;  and  Agesilaus, 
vi.  410,  422  ;  death  of,  vi.  423. 

TitnniJcs,  the,  i.  4. 

Titans,  the,  i.  4,  7 ;  the  Orphic,  i.  15. 

Tl0€(reai  TO  SirAo,  meaning  of,  iv.  242  n.  3, 
452  n.  1,  466  n.  1,  476  n.  3,  481  n, 

Tithraustcs  supersedes  Tisfsaphemcs,  and  opens 
negotiations  with  Agesilaus,  vi.  423;  sends 
an  envoy  to  Greece  against  Sparta,  vi.  440 
seq. ;  victory  of  Chai-fis  and  Artabttzus  over, 
vii.  661. 
■  Tolmidis,  voyage  of,  round  Peloponnesus,  iv. 
8 1  ;  (lefe:it  and  death  of,  iv.  94. 

Tvmi^  le^^cndary  origin  of  the  name,  i.  200  n,  2, 
viu.  049. 

2hpi:ufr(iphiciil  v«\i[KteS\V>\\\\AC6  \\\  V\ve  \c:^<a\\  ^S. 
Troy  iio  obstacles  \o  \V&  twft\vWow,  \.  ITiS 


criticisms  inapplicable  to  the  legend  of  Tuf, 

i.  277. 
Torgium,  victory  of  Agathoklds  over  Dtm- 

krat^s  at,  viii.  628. 
TordnS,  surprise  and  capture  of,  by  Bnote, 

iv.  509 ;  capture  of,  by  Kleon,  iv.  545. 
Torrhihia,  ii.  410. 

Torture,  use  of,  to  elicit  truth,  v.  175  n. 
Touip-occtipations,  encouragement  to,at  Atboi, 

ii.  342. 
2bims,  fortification  of,  in  early  Greece,  L  495 

seq. 
Trades,  Grecian  deities  of,  i.  287. 
Ihidition,  Orcek,  matter  of,  uncertified,  i.^'*; 

fictitious  matter  in,  does  not  imply  fnnidi 

i.  356. 
Tragedies,  lost,  of  Prometheus,  i.  07  n. 
Tragedy,  Athenian,  growth  of,  vi.  25 ;  AtheDiai, 

abundant  producticm  of,  vi.  26;  Athenian, 

effect  of,  on  the  public  mind,  vi.  28 ;  Grecitt, 

ethical  sentiment  in,  vi.  40. 
Trapezvs,  legendary  origin  of,  i.  146  ;  dste  of 

the  foundation  of,  ii.  431  n.  4;  the  T« 

Thousand  at,  vi.  283,  293  seq.;  depsrtore 

of  the  Ten  Tliousand  from,  vi.  295. 
Treneh  of  Artaxerzds  from  the  Euphrates  to 

the  wall  of  Me<lia,  vi.  217,  219  n.  1. 
TnbaUi,  defeat  of  Philip  by,  viii.  192 ;  victcry 

of  Alexander  over,  viii.  204, 
Tribes  and  demcs  of  Kleisthcnds,  iii.  109  teq- 
Tribute  of  the  subject-allies  of  Athens,  iv.  147 

n.  4,  149  n.  2. 
Dijia/iria,  town  of,  v.  110. 
Triphyliii,  Minyae  in,  i.  426 ;  and  Elis,  ii.  \^u 

vii.  228,  274. 
Triphylians,  ii.  80. 
Tiiple  theology  of  the  pagan  world,  i.  361; 

partition  of  past  time  by  Varro,  i.  97. 
Tripolis,  ii.  445. 

Trireme,  equipment  of  a,  iv.  316  ».  1. 
TritantcBchmcs,  exclamation  of,  on  tlic  Grrrik? 

and  the  Olympic  games,  iii.  457. 
Tritdn  and  the  Ai^onautjt,  i.  200. 
Tritonis,  Lake,  iii.  30  n. ;    pi-ophccies  about 

iii.  33. 
Triiti/es,  ii.  264,  274  n. 
Troad,  the,  i.  278. 
Trdas  Alexandreia,  i.  272. 
TrAw,  historical^  and  the  Teukiians,  i.  278. 
Troszen,  removal  of  Athcnums  to,  on  Xerxef* 

approach,  iii.  452. 
Ti-ojan  WW,  Tliucydides*s  version  of,  i.  "»'^' 

seq, ;  the  date  of^  i.  437,  452. 
Trojans,  allies  of,  i.  246 ;  new  allies  of,  i.  249 

and  Phrygians,  i.  279. 
Th^yhoniiis  and  AgamCnles,  i.  111. 
Tros,  i.  239. 

Troy,  l^nd  of,  i.  238,  seq. 
Tunes,  capture  of,  by  Agathokles,  viii.  6«*»<^ 

mutiny  in  the  anny  of  AgathokK>s  at,  vii 

610;  Archagathus  blocked  up  by  the  Cai 

thaginians  at,  viii.  621,  624  ;  victory  of  tl 

Carthaginians  over  Agathoklds  near,  viii.  624 

nocturnal  panic  in  the  Carthaginian  cam 

near,  viii.  624 ;  Aeathokl^  deserts  his  am 
\     vt\,  ^3\d  they  capitulate,  viii.  625. 
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t,  near  Syracase,  v.  213. 

I,  i.  128,  227. 
iireus  and  Leda,  i.  142  seq. 
ion,  V.  106. 

'is,  foundation  of,  vii.  458. 
s,  manifold,  of  the  Homeric  gods,  i.  291. 
aon,  and  Echidna,  offspring  of,  i.  7. 
idetUy  i.  8. 
"e,  iL  445,  seq, ;  siege  and  subjugation  of,  by 
Kebuchadnezzar,  ii.  500 ;  and  Carthage,  ami- 
Cable  relati(»is  between,  ii.  511 ;  siege  and 
4topture  of,  by  Alexander,  viii.  358  seq, 
^fto,  different  accounts  of,  i.  94. 
^frrhenutns,  0.  Mtiller's  riew  of  the  origin  of, 

I.  372. 
HftUeus  and  the  first  Messcnian  war,  ii.  180, 
181,  184;  efficiency  of,  in  the  second  Mes- 
•enian  war,  ii.  188  seq, ;  poetry  of,  iii.  70 ; 
1^  and  metres  of,  iii.  66. 

U. 
Vrtmos,  i.  4.  ' 

VwKty  and  the  Jewish  law,  ii.  314  n.  1. 
IWoa,   ii.  449  ;    capture  of,  by  Agathoklds, 

Tiii.619. 
UxM,  conquest,  of,  by  Alexander,  Tiii.  390. 

V. 

Varro*8  triple  division  of  pagan  theology,  i. 

301 ;  his  triple  partition  of  past  time,  i.  402. 
Veneti,  the,  i.  266. 
VitUujers  regarded  as  inferiors  by  Hellens,  ii. 

41,  43. 
Villages  numerous  in  early  Greece,  ii.  42. 
Voisimga  Sa/ja,  i.  394. 

W. 

War^  the  firs-t  sacred,  iii.  54  seq.,  iv.  93 ;  the 
social,  vii.  652,  661  ;  the  second  sacred, 
viii.  1  seq.,  116  seq,;  the  third  sacred, 
viii.  196. 

Wise  men  of  Greece,  seven,  iii.  80  seq. 

Wolfs  Prol^mena  to  Homer,  i.  525 ;  his 
theory  on  the  composition  of  the  Iliad  and 
Oilyssey,  i.  532  seq, 

Woiiufif  Colon's  laws  respecting,  ii.  337. 

Wooiicn  horse  of  Troy,  the,  i.  253,  258. 

*  Works  and  Days/  races  of  men  in,  i.  56  seq, ; 
differs  from  the  Theogony  and  Homer,  i.  58 ; 
mingled  ethical  and  mythical  sentiment  in, 
i.  58,  59  ;  the  earliest  didactic  ix)em,  i.  60 ; 
jwrsonal  feeling  pervading,  i,  62 ;  probable 
age  of,  i.  63 ;  legend  of  Panddra  in,  i.  65 ; 
general  feeling  of  the  poet  in,  i.  66;  on 
women,  i.  67. 

TFriYiVk/,  unknown  to  Homeric  and  Hesiodic 
Greeks,  i.  503  ;  few  traces  of,  long  after  the 
Homeric  age,  i.  526 ;  among  the  Greeks, 
iii.  82. 

X. 

Xanthippiis  and  Miltiades,  iii.  306,  312. 
SanthippuSf  son  of  Perikles,  iv.  230. 
Xenares    and    Kleob(Uu8,    the    anti-Athenian 

q)hor8,  V.  21  seq, 
Xenias  and   Pasion,  desertion    of  Cyras    by, 

vi.  207. 


Xenodokus,  viii.  609,  621,  623. 

XenokraUs,  embassy  of,  to  Antipater,  viii. 
521,  528. 

Xenophanes,  his  condemnation  of  ancient  legends, 
i.  304 ;  Thal^s,  and  Pythagoras,  i.  305  seq. ; 
his  treatment  of  ancient  mythes,  i.  344 ;  phi- 
losophy and  school  of,  iii.  332  seq, 

Xencphdn,  his  treatment  of  ancient  mythes, 
i.  338 ;  on  Spartan  women,  ii.  149,  150 
n.  4;  his  Cyropirdia,  ii.  415  n.,  iii.  157; 
his  version  of  Cyrus's  capture  of  Babylon, 
iii.  183  n.  1 ;  on  the  dikasteries,  iv.  180, 183 
n.  2 ;  and  Plato,  evidence  of,  about  Sokmtds, 
vi.  101  seq,,  136  n.  1 ;  the  preceptorial  and 
positive  exhortation  of  Sokratds  exhibited 
by,  vi.  138 ;  remarks  of,  on  the  accusation 
against  Sokrat^s,  vi.  162 ;  on  the  condcmnar 
tion  of  Sokratgs,  vi.  170 ;  and  his  joining 
of  the  Cyreian  ai-my,  vi.  193  ;  length  of  the 
parasang  in,  vi.  195  n.  4 ;  dream  of,  after 
the  seizure  of  the  generals,  vi.  250 ;  address 
of,  to  the  captains  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  after 
the  seizure  of  the  generals,  vi.  251  ;  chosen 
a  general  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  vi.  253; 
first  speech  of,  to  the  Ten  Thousand,  after 
being  chosen  a  general,  vi.  254  seq. ;  great 
ascendancy  acquired  by,  over  the  Ten  Thou- 
sand, vi.  256  seq. ;  and  Cheirisophos,  vi.  264, 
268,  276  ;  prowess  of,  against  the  Persians, 
vi.  265  seq. ;  in  the  mountains  of  the  Kar- 
duchians,  vi.  267  seq. ;  at  the  Eentrit^s, 
vi.  271  seq. ;  propositions  of,  to  the  Ten 
Thousand  at  Trapezus,  vi.  293 ;  his  idea  of 
founding  a  new  city  on  the  Euzine,  vi.  300 
seq. ;  charges  against,  and  speeches  of,  at 
Kotyora,  vi.  302  seq. ;  offered  the  sole  com- 
mand of  the  Ten  Thousand,  vi.  31t4-.at-  ^ 
Herakleia  and  Kalpd.  ti  312^*^.;  and  "" 
K!c2DHer^  "i.  3 19,  321  ;  at  Byzantium,  vi. 
320;  and  Anaxibius,  vL  328,  329  seq,; 
takes  leave  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  vi.  328; 
rejoins  the  Ten  Thousand,  vi.  330;  and 
Aristarchus,  vi.  331  ;  and  Senthds,  vi.  320, 
332  seq. ;  his  poverty  and  sacrifice  to  Zens 
Meilichios,  vi.  335  seq.;  at  Pexgamus  in 
Mysia,  vi.  337  seq. ;  takes  his  second  fare- 
well of  the  Ten  Thousand,  vi.  338  ;  and  the 
Cyreian  army  under  the  Lacediemonians, 
vi.  339,  370  n.  1,  461,  464;  banishment  of, 
by  the  Athenians,  vi.  339,  340  n.  1  ;  at 
Skillus,  vi.  340  seq. ;  later  life  of,  vi.  342  ; 
and  Deinarchus,  vi.  342  n.  3 ;  on  the  con- 
duct of  Sparta  between  B.O.  387-379,  vii. 
68 ;  partiality  of,  to  Sparta  in  his  Hellenioa, 
vii.  201  n.  3  ;  on  the  results  of  the  btttle  of 
Mantineia,  vii.  307. 

Xerxes,  chosen  as  successor  to  Darius,  iii.  360 ; 
instigated  to  the  invasion  of  Greece,  iii.  361  ; 
resolves  to  invade  Greece,  iii.  362 ;  delibera- 
tion and  dreams  of,  respecting  the  invasion 
of  Greece,  iii.  364  seq. ;  vast  preparations  of, 
for  the  invasion  of  Greece,  iii.  369  tea. ; 
march  of,  to  Sardis,  and  collection  of  Us 
forces  there,  iii.  370  ;  'throws  two  bridges 
across  the  Hellespont,  iii.  370  *^  ^n^JJxt&^^sok 
tbe  des>Vx\icl\OTL  ell  \Cv&  Xsrv^'^  ^cksm^  *Qbs» 
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HcUcspont  by,  iii.  371  ieq. ;  neond  bridgcf 
of,  over  the  Hellespont,  iii.  373  teq. ;  ihip- 
canal  of,  across  the  isthmus  of  Mount  Athos, 
iii.  378  seq. ;  bridges  of,  across  the  Strjrmdn, 
iii.  38^ ;  demands  of,  sent  to  Greeoe  before 
his  invasion,  iii.   380,  408;  and  the  mare 
which  brought  forth  a  hare,  iii.  381  f».  1 ; 
march  of.  from  Sardis,  iii.  381 ;  and  Pythint, 
the  Phrygian,  iii.  :^2 ;  march  of,  to  Abydos, 
iii.  384 ;  respect  shown  to  lliam  by,  iii.  384; 
crossing  of  the  HellMpont  by,  iiL  385  »eq, ; 
march  of,  to  Doriskus,  iii.  384 ;  review  and 
mustur  of  the  forces  of,  at  Doriskus,  iii.  386, 
393 ;  numbering  of  the  army  ol^  at  Doriskus, 
ui.  386 ;  number  of  the  army  of;  iii.  388 
seq, ;  conversations  of,  with  Demaratns,  iii. 
393,  433,  441  ;  march  of,  from  Doriskus 
along  Tliracc,  iii.    394  »eq,  ;    crosses  the 
Strymou  and  marches  to  Akanthns,  iii.  395 ; 
march  of,  to  Therms,  iii.  396;  fitvoorable 
prospects  of,  on  reaching  the  boundary  of 
Hellas,  iii.   396 ;    preparations    of,   known 
beforehand  in  Greece,  iii.  408;  heralds  of, 
obtain  stibmibsion  from  many  Grecian  dties, 
iii.  408;  alarm  and  mlntmst  in  Greece  on 
the  invasion  of,  iii.  410;  unwillingness  or  in- 
ability of  northern  Greeks  to  resist,  iii.  414; 
inability  of  (>elon  to  join  in  resisting  the 
invasion  of,  iii.  416  ;  the  Thcssalians  and  the 
invasion  of,  iii.  417  ;  (irecian  army  sent  to 
defend  Tem]id  against,  iii.   417;    abandon- 
ment of  the  defence  of  Temi^d  against,  iii. 
417  seq. ;  su>»mii»ion  of  northern  Greeks  to, 
after  the  retnat  from  Tempd,  iii.  419;  en- 
gagement of  confederate  Gn-eks  against  such 
as  joined,  iii.  420 ;  first  encounter  of  the  fleet 
pf^jd'ith  tliat  of  the  (ireeks,  iii.  428;  move- 
ments ofL  to"  Tberina_  to  Thermopylie,  iiL 
429 ;  mo\'ement8  of  the  fleet  oiV  frrw  ThcTrr* 
to  Thermopylae,  iii.  430  n.  3 ;  destruction  of 
the  fleet  of,  by  storm  at  Magnesia,  iii.  431 
seq, ;    delay  of,  with  his   Luid  force  near 
Trachis,  iii.  433  se*j. ;  impressions  of,  about 
the  defenders  at  Thermopybc,  iii.  433;   at 
Thermopyla;,    doubts    aliout    the    motives 
ascribed   by   Herodotus    to,    iii.   434 ;    the 
mountain-path  avoiding  Thermopylaj  revealed 
to,  iii.  435 ;  impressions  of,  after  the  combat 
with  LeoniJas,  iii.  441 ;  Demaratus's  advice 
to,   after  the   death  of  Leonidas,   iii.  441; 
manfpuvres  a9cribt«d  to,  respecting  the  dead 
at  Thermopylir.  iii.  448 ;  losses  of,  repaiR'd 
after  the  battle  of  ThcrmopyUe,  iii.  450; 
abandonment  of  Attica  on  the  approach  of, 
iii.  452  seq. ;  occupation  of  Attica  and  Athens 
by,  iii.  457;  conversation  of,  with  Arcadians, 
on  the  Olympic  games,  iii.  457 ;  <letachment 
of,  against  Delphi,  iii.  458;  capture  of  the 
AcroiH>lis  at  Athens  by,  iii.  458  seq, ;  ntimber 
of  the  fleet  of,  at  Salamis,  iii.  462  n.  1 ;  re- 


riews  his  fleet  at  Phaldrum,  and  cab  a 
council  of  war,  iii.  462 ;  ro<iolution  of,  t» 
flght  at  Salnmis,  iii.  463;  ThemistokKr*! 
mesmge  to,  before  the  Ijattle  of  Salamis,  iii. 
467 ;  surrounds  the  Greeks  at  Salamis,  ii. 
468  seq, ;  and  the  fleets  at  Salamis,  positiQB 
of,  iii.  472 ;  story  of  three  nephews  of,  tt 
Salamis,  iii.  473  n.  1 ;  fears  of,  after  Ik 
battle  of  Salamis,  iii.  477;  resolves  to  ge 
bock  to  Asia  after  the  battle  of  Salamis,  iiL 
478  seq, ;  sends  his  fleet  to  Asia  after  the 
battle  of  Salamis,  iii.  478  ;  Mardonios's  pro- 
posal to,  after  the  battle  of  SaLimis,  iii.  47H ; 
Themistokl^s's  message  to,  after  the  bottle  of 
Salamis,  iii.  479 ;  reti^eating  march  of,  to 
the  Hellespont,  iii.  481  seq, ;  and  Artayfct£f, 
iii.  532 ;  causes  of  the  repulse  of,  from 
Greece,  iv.  1 ;  comparison  between  the  in- 
vasion of,  and  that  of  Alexander,  iv.  2; 
death  of,  vi.  185. 
Xuthus,  i.  86  M9.  90  ;  and  Kreiisa,  L  166. 

Z. 

2a&,  the  Great,  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeka  at, 
vi.  243  seq, ;  crossed  by  tiie  Ten  Thousand 
Greeks,  vi.  260. 
Zoffrew,  i.  16,  17  n. 

Z-iynthuSt  ii.  563 ;  Timotheus  at,  vii.  123 ; 
forces  of  Dion  mastered  at,  vii.  529,  533 ; 
Dion's  voyage  ftom,  to  HeraJdeiu,  vii.  533. 
ZaletJats,  ii.  539. 
Zahnoris^  I  369. 

ZankU,  ii.  525 ;  fate  of,  iii.  5.39  seq. 
Zaruispat  Alexander  at,  viii.  421. 
Zelos,  i.  7. 

Zcm  of  Elea,  vi.  44,  46. 
Zefih'fruSf  i.  5. 
Zetes  and  Kalai.s,  i.  166. 
Zeihus  and  Amphion,  Homeric   legend  of,  i. 

215,  220  se»/. 
Zeugita,  ii.  319;  Uoeckh*s  opinion  on  the  pe- 
cuniary qualification  of,  ii.  320  n.  1. 
Zeus,  i.  2,  5,  6,  7,  1 1 ;  Homeric,  i.  11;  ac- 
count of,  in  the  Ori)hic  The<^^y,  i.  1.5,  16; 
mythical  character,  names,  and  ftinctions,  t. 
53  seq, ;  origin  of  the  numerous  mythes  oC 
i.  53 ;    and   Prometheus,   i.    54,   65 ;   and 
Danad,   i.  78;   and  Alkro^a^,   i.  80;   and 
^gina,  K   155;   and  £ur6pa,  \,  216;   and 
Ganymddds,  i.  239 ;  in  the  fourth  book  of 
the  Iliad  different  from  Zeus  in  the  first  and 
eighth,  i.  565 ;  fluctuation  of  Greek  opinion 
on  the  supremacy  of,  iii.  168  n.  1. 
Zeus  Anunan,  Alexander's  visit  to  the  oracle  of, 

viiL  371. 
Ze'ts  Lnj^ystioSy  i.  108. 
Zew  Lykoeus,  i.  146. 
Zeus  Meilichios,  Xenophon's  sacrifice  to,  vi. 

336  se»i, 
Zopynts,  iii.  197. 


THE  END. 


LonDoii ;  vumFP  tft  ^m:iKii  tAftui^  k^  «»>^.  wio«««»  ««m:i,  v»,i  crabiiiq 
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